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PRONUNCIATION OF HINDOO NAMES. 


In endeavouring to give the sounds of Siingskritt words, the author has 
adopted a method, which he hopes ‘unites correctness with simplicity, and 
avoids much of that confusion which has’ been so much complained of on this 
subject. If the reader will only retain in his memory, that the short ti is to be 
sounded as the short o in son, or the wi in Burton ; the French 6, as ain plate; 
and the 8 as in sweet ; he may go ‘through the whole work with a pronuncia- 
tion so correct, that a Hindco would understand him, At the beginning and 

end of a word, the inherent vowel (it) has the soft sound of au. 
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The following are the illustrations. 
“ I.—Gtinéshui, commonly known as the Pulliar or Belly God.-FRONTISPIBCEs 
» Ii.—Bramah, the Creator. 
* JII.—Vishni, the Protector. 
_ IV.—Shiva, the Destroyer with his Wife Parvateée. 
V.—Krishna, the most celebrated Incarnation of Vishuit, 
»\VI.—Khali, Parvatee represented as avenging Justice,  * 





INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 


Tux Hindoo theology founded on the same philosophical notion as that 
of the Greeks, that the Divine Spirit is the soul of the world, proved from the 
Greek writers, i.—from the Védanti-Sari, ii—A system of austerity founded 
on this system, iii.—Extract from the Shreé-Bhagitvatit on this subject, iv.i— 
Account of the ceremony called yogit, by which the Divine Spirit, dwelling in 
matter, becomes purified, extracted fromthe Patitnjilii Dhirshiinit and the 
Goriikshit-siinghita, v.—No real yogé@s to be found at present, vi.—Absurdity 
of these opinions and practices, i+.—Another class of Hindoos place their hopes 
on devotion, vii.—The great mass of ‘the population adhere to religious cere= 
monies, viii.—Conjectures on the origin’ of the Hindoo Mythology, 74,—on 
images, as originating in moral darkness, and the depravity of men, i4.—those 
of the Hindoos not representations of the One God, ix.—nor of his perfec- 
tions, %4—nor of human virtues, i4.—nor of the objects of natural science, x.— 
but in general the invention of kings, to please the multitude, 74.—The doc 
trine of all the Hast, that God in his abstract state is unknown, and unconnect- 
ed with the universe, 2+.—the object of worship, the divine energy, subject to 
passions, in consequence of its union to matter, xi—the creation of the gods 
first, 76.—Proofs that the divine energy is the object of adoration, from the forms 
of the gods, xii.—the modes of worship, 16.—the common observations of the 
Hindoos on the phenomena of nature, xiiii—The divine energy the object of 
worship among the Egyptians, Greeks, Persians, &c. proved by quotations from 
various authors, xiv.— The subjects embraced by the Hindoo mythology, ib.— - 
The ancient idolatry of this people confined to the primary elements, the 
heavenly bodies, and aérial beings, xv.—the succeeding objects of worship, 
Brtimha, Vishnoo, and Shivi, the creator, the preserver, aud destroyer, 1.— 
next the female deities, as the representatives of nature, 76.—then sundry 
deities, connected with corrupt notions of Divine Providence; and afterwards 
deified heroes, xvii—The number of the Hindoo gods, 76.— Benefits sought from 
different gods by their worshippers, i4.—Briimha—his form—allusions to his 
attributes—conjecture of Mr. Paterson’s examined, xvii.—Vishnoo—the attri- 
butes of his image explained—conjecture of Mr. Paterson’s noticed, xviii 
Shiva, and the attributes of his image—remarks on the worship of the Lingi— 
resemblance between Bacchus and Shiya—two other forms of Shiyi noticed, 
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Kali-Bhoiriivii and Miha-Kald, xix.—Indrit, xx.—Yami, i.—Ginéshit, xxi. 
—Kartikéya, 26.—Sdoryit, 6.—Ugnee, xxii.— Pitviinit, i4.—Viroonit, xxiii,— 
Simoodri, i4.—Prit’hivée; s6.—The heavenly bodies, i6.—Doorga, xxiv.— 
Kaleéé, 76.—Likshméé, xxv.—Sirtiswitee, 2s.—Shéeétila, i6.—Mintisa, xxvi. 
—Shiisht’hee, 2b.—Krishnit, 16.—Jigitnnat’ha, xxvii,—Ramit, xxviii—Choi- 
tiinyti, 24.—Vishwit-kitrma, i6.—Kamii-dévii, is.— Sutyiti-Narayinit, 7).—Piin- 
chantinit, 24.—Dhirma-t’hakoorit, 14,—Kaloorayit, i6.—Deified beings in strange 
shapes, 24.—worship of human beings, xxix.—Worship of beasts, 74.—birds, 2d. 
—trees, i.—Worship of rivers, xxx.—fish, i.—books, 7b,—stones, ib.—a 
log of wood, 74*.—Remarks on the system of mythology, i6.—on the use of 
idols in worship, xxxi.—Indelicacy of many of the Hindoo images, 74.—Corrupt 
effects of idol worship in this country, xxxii.—especially after the festivals, 26. 
—The history of the gods and religions pantomimes exceedingly increase these 
effects, xxxiliiPractices of the vamacharéés add to the general corruption, 
xxxiv.—Reflections on this state of things, xxxvi.—causes of the popularity of 
the festivals, 2b.— remarks, with a view of correcting the false estimate made 
of the Hindoo character by the Rev. Mr. Maurice and others, xxxvii.— Idolatry 
exciting to frauds, xxxix.—setting up of gods a trade, <b.—Hindoo Temples,— 
their use, xl.—dedication of them, i+.—Images, of what materials made, xli.— 
Priests, 1.—Ceremonies at temples, xliii—Periodical ceremonies, id —daily 
duties of a bramhiin, xliii—form of initiation into the Hindoo rites, i5.—the 
spiritual guide, 7+.—Bathing, 2.—forms of worship before the idol, xliv —Ex- 
tract from the Ain Akbtree, ij.note—forms of praise and prayer, xlv.— 
meditation, 74.—repeating the names of the gods, xlvi.—yvows, fasting, and gifts 
to brambiins,75, —hospitality digging pools, planting trees,rehearsing and hearing 
the pooranis, &. xlvii.—Burning ‘widows, and burying them alive, i—an 
affecting relation by Captain Kemp; .xlviii. note.—number of the victims, xlix. 
— Visiting sacred places,2b.—atonements, and offerings to themanes, 1.—heavens 
and hells, %4.—Confession of faith made bya bramhiin, li—Remarks on it. lii. 
—Sum of the Hindoo system, liti.—view of its effects, is.—Remarks of the same 
bramhiin on the present state of religion among his countrymen, ib.—Appear- 
ances in the streets, reminding the passenger of the different Hindoo ceremonies, 
lvy.—This system incapable of producing moral effects, notwithstanding the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments, lvi.—Errors inculcated in the 
Hindoo writings respecting God, 76.—Impure actions of the gods, lix.—the gods 
counteracting each other in the government of the world, 16.— Irreverence of the 
people towards the gods, 1x.—Contrast betwixt Hindooism and Christianity, i. 
—Hindoo system ascribes all sin to God, lxi—teaches the bramhiin to despise 
the shoodri, 76.—exhorts to the extinction of every virtuous passion, 1b.— 
declares that sin is‘removed by the most trifling ceremony, Ixii.—supplies pray- 
ers for the destruction of enemies, 2d.—permits falsehood, and theft even from 
aslave, ib.—Works, said to raise men to heaven, not beneficial to others, i6.— 
Remarks on the impurities and cruelties connected with this system, Ixiii— 

‘ Impossible to’ know the Hindoo idolatry, as it is, without initistion, Ixiv.—The 
dispensations of Providence towards the Hindoos unfolded by this state of 
things, 2.—Happiness under the British government, i+.—Misrepresentations 
of European writers noticed and reprehended, Ixv.—Scripture testimony against 
idolatry, Ixvii—Of the seceders, or heterodox Hindoos, the Jointis, Bonddhis, 
Shikhs, and followers of Choititnyti—the founders of all these sects religious 
mendicants Ixix.—Observations on the tenets of these seceders, ib. 


* Tn this Tntelidiekion; the author has gone over the whole of the Hindoo Pantheon, 
that he might supply a number of omissions in the body of the work; and hence it 
forms an epitome of the whole, . : Peo nee 
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This doctrine is taught in many parts of the Hindoo writings, especially 
in the Dirshiinis ; which works, though almost wholly speculative, make known 
a method of abstraction, to assist ascetics in obtaining deliverance from mortal 
birth. 5 


Udwityantindi, a siinyasée, and the compiler of ‘ the Essence of the 
Védantit,’ says, ‘ Brimhit and life are one: that which, pervading all the 
members of the body, gives to them life and motion, is called jeeva, life ; that 
which, pervading the whole universe, gives life and motion to all, is Brimha ; 
therefore these two are one. Every kind of matter is without life; that which 
is created cannot possess life : therefore all life is the creator, or Brimha ; God 
is the soul of the world. This is the substance of the Védanti philosophy. 


Not only is God thus declared to be the soul of the world, but the writer 
of the above work affirms, that the world itself is God—God expanding him- 
self in an infinite variety of forms : ‘ All things past, present, and to come ; 
all that is in the earth, sky, &e. of every class and description ; all this is 
Briimht, who is the cause of all things, and the things themselves.” Yet’ this 
writer, in another part of this work, seems to aflirm, that the universe is the 
work of God :—*‘ The principle of life is Brtmht; that which is animated is 
the work of Briimhit,” who directs every thing, as the charioteer directs the 
chariot. Briimhii is everlasting and unchangeable; the world, which is his 
work, is changeable.’ 2p 


This work represents Briimhii, in his state of repose, as destitute of ideas 
or intelligence, and entirely separated from: all intelligences. It describes this 
repose by comparing it to whatever may ‘communicate the idea of undisturbed 
tranquillity ; to the bosom of the unrufiled ocean; or to the rest enjoyed in a 
deep sleep, in which there is an entire cessation even of the faculties of the 
mind. 


The Védanti writers add, that at certain revolutions of time, ‘ Brimht. 
awaking from this repose, unites to himself his own euergy, and creates the 
‘universe ;° that as soon as souls are united to matter, they become impressed, 


oireiy 


This system seems not only to have been received by the Ionic philosophers, Thales 
and Anaximander ; but by the Pythagoreans, the followers of Heraclitus, and others 

Zeno, determining to innovate upon the doctrine of the Academy, and neither choosing 
to adopt the Dualistic nor the Emanative System, embraced the third hypothesis 

which, though not originally his own, we shall distinguish by the name of the Stoical 
System. Unwilling to admit, on the one hand, two opposite principles, both primary 
and independent, and both absolute and infinite; or on the other, to suppose matter, 

which is in its nature diametrically opposite to that of God, the active efficient SL 
to have been derived by emanation from him; yet finding himself wholly unable Ps 
derive these two principles from any common source, he confounded their essence, and 
maintained that they were so essentially united, that their nature was one and the 
same.’ Enfield, p. 329, 330. 


bg as some writers explain it, exists as an effect, as heat is an effect of fire. 


4 28 | When Briimhit. withdraws his energy, the destruction of the world succeeds; 
when he employs it, creation springs to birth,’ The Védantti-sart, : 
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according to their destiny, with more or less of three qualities* :—as Ist, with 
that which gives rise to excellence of character ;—2ndly, with that which ex- 
cites to anger, restlessness, worldly desire, &e.—and 3dly, that which leads to 
inactivity, ignorance, and such-like errors. ‘The character is formed, and the 
future destiny regulated, by the preponderance of any one of these qualities. 
Krishnit is represented in the Shréé-Bhagiiviti-Geétii as teaching Uxjoonit, 
that, ‘the man who is born with divine destiny is endued with certain qualities, 
[here follow a number of excellent qualities ;] that those who come into life 
under the influence of the evil destiny, are distinguished by hypocrisy, pride, 
presumption, harshness of speech, and ignorance; that divine destiny is for 
eternal absorption into the divine nature; and that the evil destiny confinetle 
the soul to mortal birth.’ 


The soul then, by these writers, is considered as separated from the source 
of happiness when it takes mortal birth, and as remaining a miserable wanderer 
in various births and states, till it regains its place in the divine essence. A 
devotee, sighing for absorption, is described as uttering his feelings in words to 
this purport: ‘When shall I be delivered from this world, and obtain God !’ 


Tn consonance with these ideas, a system of devotion has been formed, 
to enable men to emancipate thenisélyes from the influence of material 
objects, and thus to prepare them for absorption. In the first place, the 
devotee is to acquire the right knowledge of Briimhi, namely, that Ged and 
matter are the same; that Briimhitis the soul of the world. ‘ That error’ which 
excites earthly desires, and impels to. worldly exertions, is destroyed,’ says 
the writer of the work already quoted, ‘by the knowledge of Brimht.’ The 
person possessed of these ideas of God is called ‘the wise man.’ Brumhic 
gnanee; and he who is destitute of this knowledge is considered as in a state 
of pitiable ignorance, like an insect incrusted with matter. 


Further to enable him to subdue his passions, and renounce all natural 
desires, he is directed to retire from the world; to counteract ‘all his natural 
propensities ; and to confine himself to intense meditatien on Brimhi, till he 
has thoroughly established in his mind this principle, that, ‘seeing every thing 
proceeded from Briimhitt, and that, at the end of the four yoogits, when the 
universe shall be dissolved, every thing will be absorbed into him again, 


therefore Briimhit is every thing.’ 


The Védantii-sarit says, ‘ There are four ways by which the knowledge of 


@ The possession of moreor less of any one of these qualities is owing to the balance 
of merit or demerit in the preceding birth. Many Hindoo philosophers, however, have 
no idea of accountability as the cause of reward or suffering: they suppose that all ac- 
tions, good and bad, produce certain natural effects, which ripen in a future birth ; as 
poverty, disease, and wickedness, or riches, health; and works of merit. § 


See Wilkins’s translation of this work. 


f Error heré refers to the false idea,. that a man’s self ‘and spirit are different, as 
that Z is any thing different from: spirit. This idea of the separate’ existence of J” 
Jeads to the idea of mine, and thus to every worldly desire, Hee 


x 
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Briimhi is perfected :—Ist, By that reflection, in which the person decides 
upon what is changeable and what is unchangeable in the world ;—2dly, By 
cultivating a distaste of all sensual pleasures, and even of the happiness 
enjoyed by the gods ;—3dly, By the following qualities, an unrufiled mind, the 
_subjugation of the passions, unrepenting generosity, contempt of the world, 
the rejection of whatever obstructs the acquisition of the knowledge of 
-Brimhii ;—and 4thly, By unwavering faith in the shastrits, added to the 
desire of absorption,’ 


“ Krishnitt, in his conversation with Urjoonit, makes the perfection of 
religion to consist in subduing the passions, in perfect abstraction from all 
‘objects of the senses, and in fixing the whole mind on Brimht: I extract a 
few paragraphs from Wilkins.—‘ A man is said to be confirmed in wisdom, 
when he forsaketh every desire which entereth into his heart, and of himself is 
happy and contented in himself. His mind is undisturbed in adversity, he is 
happy and contented in prosperity, and he is a stranger to anxiety, fear, and 
anger. Such a wise man is called a sage. The wisdom of that man is 
established, who, in all things, is without affection, and having received good 
or evil, neither rejoiceth at the one, nor is cast down by the other. His 
wisdom is confirmed, when, like the tortoise, he can draw in all his members, 
and restrain them from their wonted purpose.’ ‘ The wise neither grieve for the 
dead nor for the living.’ ‘The wise man;-to whom pain and pleasure are the 
same, is formed for immortality.’ ‘The heart, which followeth the dictates of 
the moving passions, carrieth away the “reason, as the storm the bark in the 
raging ocean.’ ‘The man whose,passions. entér his heart as waters run into 
the unswelling placid ocean, obtaineth happiness :. Even at the hour of death, 
should he attain it, he shall mix with the incorporeal nature of Bramhit.’ 
‘The man. who may be self-delighted and self-satisfied, and who may be 
happy in his own soul, hath no interest either in that which is done, or that 
which is not done.’ ‘The learned behold Brimhi alike in the reverend 
bramhin perfected in knowledge, in the ox, andin the elephant ; in the dog, and 
in him who eateth of the flesh of dogs.’. ‘ Those whose minds are fixec on this 
equality, gain eternity even in this world. They put their trust in Brimhi, 
the eternal, because he is every where alike free from fault.’ The enjoyments 
which proceed from the feelings, are as the wombs of future pain.’ ‘To the 
yoges, gold, iron, and stones, are thesame.’ ‘The yogee constantly exerciseth 
the spirit in private. He is recluse, of asubdued mind and spirit; free from 
hope, and free from perception. He planteth his own seat firmly on a spot 
that is undefiled, neither too high nor too low, and sitteth upon the sacred 
grass which is called kooshn, covered with a skin and acloth. There he, 
whose business is the restraining of his passions, should sit, with his mind fixed 
on one object alone, in the exercise of his devotion for the purification of his 
soul ; keeping his head, neck, and body steady without motion, his eyes fixed 
on the point of:his nose, looking at no other place around.’ ‘ The man whose 
mind is endued with this devotion, and looketh on all things alike, beholdeth 


£ This is strange doctrine in the mouth of Krishn, who spent his youth in 
licentious amours ; and afterwards cohabited with Radha, the wife of Ayant-ghoshi, 
while he retained 1,600 mistresses, : 
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the supreme soul in all things, and all things in the supreme.soul.’ ‘He who 
having closed up all the doors of his faculties, locked up his mind in his own 
iret and fixed his spirit in his head, standing firm in the exercise of devo- 
tion, repeateth in silenee Om! the mystic sign of Brimhit, shall, on his quit- 
ting this mortal frame, calling upon me, without doubt go the journey of 
supreme happiness.’ ‘ He my servant is dear unto me, who is unexpecting, 
just, and pure, impartial, free from distraction of mind, and who hath forsaken 
every enterprize. He is worthy of my love, who neither requireth, nor findeth 
fault ; who neither lamenteth, nor coveteth; and being my servant, hath forsa- 
ken both good and evil fortune; who is the same in friendship and in hatred, 
in honor and dishonor, in cold and in heat, in pain and in pleasure; who is 
unsolicitous about the events of things ; to whom praise and blame are as one ; 
who is of little spirit, and pleased with whatever cometh to pass; who owneth 
no, particular home, and who is ofa steady mind.’ ‘ Wisdom is exemption 
from attachments and affection for children, wife, and home ; a constant even- 
ness of temper upon the arrival of every event, whether longed for or not; a 
constant and invariable worship paid to me alone ; worshipping in a private 
place ; and a dislike to the society of man.’ 


A most singular ceremony, called yogit, is said to have been formerly prac- 
tised by ascetics to prepare them for absorption: I give an account of this 
ceremony from the first part of the fy Ditrsitinit, and the Gorukshi- 
stinghita :— 


The yogéé must in the first lee by medicines (here described) reduce 
the appetites of the body, and itereasé its strength ; he must then learn the 
proper posture for the ceremony ; this posture may be various, but a particular 
one is here enjoined—the yogée is to put his legs across in a sitting posture, 
and to hold his feet with his hands crossed behind him. The next act of 
austerity is that of learning to inhale and discharge his breath ; in doing 
which, he is to take a piece of cloth fifteen cubits long and four fingers in 
breadth, and swallow it repeatedly, drawing it up and taking it down his throat, 
drinking water at intervals. He must next choose aseat on some sacred spot, 
at the bottom of a vittu tree, at some place frequented by pilgrims, near an 
image of an uncreated lingt, or in any place peculiarly pleasant to a yogee; 
but it must be a secret one.—That on which he must sit may be either koosht 
grass, or the skin ofa tiger or adeer, or a blanket; he must not sit on wood, 
nor on the earth, nor on cloth; his back, neck, and head must be exactly 
erect; and he must remain motionless, keeping his eyes fixed on his nose. 
The act of yogit consists of several parts: the devotee must first with his 
thumbs and fingers prevent the air froin issuing through his eyes, ears, nostrils, 
and mouth, and with his feet bind up the twe other avenues of respiration. This 
he is to practise by degrees till he is able to exist without inspiration and. 
respiration. He who is thus far perfected will be able to subdue his passions, 
and_ to disrelish all the pleaures of the senses. Should the mind, at any time, 
be again entangled in worldly attachments, the devotee must study the essential 
virtue of things, as, that the world is a. dream ; that God is theall in all; and, 
thus bring back the mind to abstraction. He is next to meditate on his guardian 
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deity according to the rules of the shastri. After thus annihilating, as it were, 
the body and the world, he is then to fix in his mind that he and Bréimhi are 
one, and so to settle this point as never to lose sight of it, nor return to earthly 
attachments. From this state of mind arises complete pleasure; he becomes 
dead to food and to every other bodily want. 


The yogeé who has attained this state of perfection becomes emancipated 
in the following manner :—while he sits confining the air within his body, and 
closing his eyes, by the power of wisdom all his members become dead to action ; 
he unites the energy which is lodged in the body to the soul, and they both 
ascend by means of the veins and arteries to the skull, from which the soul 
escapes, by the éasilar suture: and the body being thus shaken off, he is reuni- 
ted to the supreme soul.™ 


The Védantit-saru also pronounces in favour of an opinion of the philoso- 
pher Shiinktiri, that the practice of ceremonies is to be renounced by the per- 
son seeking absorption, in whom all desires respecting himself are to be 
annihilated. 


From the preceding sketch, the reader will be able to form some idea of 
this system of Hindoo theology, which is doubtless very ancient. No yogéés, 
however, now exist, who perform tliesé bodily austerities to the extent laid 
down in the shastrits. A number of mendicants may be seen, who profess to 
aim at abstraction of mind, and contempt.of the world; but they are in general 
the greatest sensualists in the country. 


Amongst the learned, a few ate to be found, who consider the attainment 
of divine wisdom, as the only means of securing future beatitude: these persons 
either renounce all wordly connections and become pilgrims, or they remain in 
a secular state, and ground their expectations (if they have any) of future hap- 
piness, on their speculative opinions being less gross than those of the vulgar. 
As an apology for not practising severe austerities, and for continuing ina 
secular state, they quote a sentence of Jintiki: ‘A man does not become a 
a hermit by residing in a forest ; but he is a hermit, who even in his own house 
subdues his passions.’ Some of those persons despise the popular supersti- 
tion. 


The absurdity and impiety of the opinions upon which the practices of 
these yogéés are founded, need not be exposed : the doctrine which destroys all 
accountability to the Creator, and removes all that is criminal in immorality, 
must be condemned by every good man; and the absurdity of rejecting those 
rational enjoyments which at once prove the beneficence of the Creator, and con- 
tribute to the refinement of our nature, is so flagrant, that the slightest notice 
of it may surely be considered as more than necessary to the discharge of our 
duty to the interests of Christian morals. 


: The author may however remark, that he has had many opportunities of 
witnessing the pernicious effects of the belief, that it is God in man who 


__™ For further remarks on absorption, and on those mendicants who practise aus- 
terities leading to it, the readeris referred tu pages 285, 286, 298—301. 
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is the author of every volition, and that evil and good. actions are both to be 
referred to him. A Hindoo, perverted by these ideas, does not perceive the 
evil of ascribing every villainous action to God; though when the dreadful 
and unavoidable result of this doctrine has been pointed out, many revolt from 
the conclusion. Under the influence of this doctrine, that the human soul is 
God; the crimes of a malefactor lose their turpitude, and he is bewailed as a 
person who has acted under unfortunate influence, or as one born with evil 
destiny. It is also easy to perceive, that where such a belief prevails, all efforts 
to fly from evil, and to attain moral perfection, are out of the question :—‘ God 
does every thing ;’ ‘ My evil destiny follows me every where, as a shadow the 
body,’ is the method by which the Hindoo accounts for all his evil propensi- 
ties and unjust actions. 


Another class of Hindoos place a greater reliance on DEVOTION than on 
divine knowlege. They derive their opinions from different parts of the Hindoo 
writings, and from favourite books of their own, as the Madhyit-bhashyit, 
Bhiktee-risamritit-sindhoo, &c- One of the sentiments of this sect is thus 
given in the Shree-bhagiivittit :—* He who, renouncing the service of God, 
enters the path of wisdom, (practises religious austerities,) works hard at bruis- 
ing the straw, but obtains only chaff.’ Another of their poets has a verse to 
this purport :—‘ He who dies at Kashee obtains absorption: true ; but the 
cause of his emancipation is his devotion.’ Varahti, a poet belonging to the 
court of Vikriim-adityit, says, personifying a person of this sect, ‘ O God! I 
ask not for the merit of works; nor for riches; nor for fame; I leave all 
this to fate; nor doI refuse to endure the fruit. of my actions :—but this 
T ask, that, through every transmigration, I-may be thy devoted servant.’— 
Vilwit-miingitlit, another poet of this sect, says, addressing himself to Vish- 
noo, ‘O God! I desire not absorption. I ask for a distinct existence, and 
to be always near thee, as my lord and master.’ Some of these persons express 
attachment to their guardian deity in the most familiar acts of devotion—as his 
friends, or servants; in songs or prayers; by bowing or making offerings to 
his image, by washing its feet, by repeating his name, or listening to his praise, 
or meditating on his qualities. These persons are mostly found among the fol- 
lowers of Krishnit and Choitiinyu. 


Such a worshipper presents himself before the image of Krishnit, and says, 
‘Oh, t’hakoorit ! thon art God, the maker of the world, the saviour, the friend 
of the friendless : I am destitute ; I am thy servant; save me!’ Others, more 
fervent in their attachment, omitting the usual purifications and ablutions before 
morning worship, hasten, as soon as they rise, to pay all those marks of respect 
and attention to the image which belong to the character under which they wor- 
ship it. For instance, one man’s image is thatof the infant Krishni: he 
imagines it necessary, that the god should be honoured asa child, and he there- 
fore makes an offering of sweetmeats to him early in the morning; he is very 
careful too that the image should be laid down to rest, and raised up again, only 
at the appointed hours; he bathes, anoints it, and adorns it with the utmost 
fondness. Songs in praise of Krishni are very common amongst this 
sect; and sometimes an enthusiast falls to the ground while singing, 
and exhibits all the symptoms of superstitions frenzy. These persons reject 
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many of the Hindoo ceremonies ; but they repeat the name of Krishni, worship 
the common images of this god, and observe the national festivals to his 
honer. Some individuals are directed in their religious duties by the Hindoo 
writings: but the great body are enthusiasts, following the impulse of feelings 
enkindled by their own impure imaginations. Some of them wander from 
village to village, proclaiming the name and reciting the praises of Krishnit. 


: Those who reverence the philosophical doctrine, and those who thus adhere ~ 
to devotion, form however but a very small part of the Hindoo population. The 
great majority of the community are attached to the popular ceremonies, con- 
sidering them as at least leading to the knowledge of God, or as laying ina 
stock of merit which will influence their condition in this or a future birth. 


The other branch of Hindoo theology enjoins RELIGIOUS DUTIES, as 
preparing a person for that state which leads to absorption. Krishnw, in 
his address to Urjoont, thus holds up the value of religious practice :— 
* Perform thy duty, and make the event equal whether it terminate in good 
or evil. The miserable are so on account of the event of things. Wise 
men, who have abandoned all thought of the fruit of their actions, are 
freed from the chains of birth, and go to the regions of eternal hap- 
piness' Jiintkti and others have attained perfection even by works. 
Wise men call him a pundit, whose every undertaking is free from the 
idea of desire. He abandoneth a desire of a reward of his actions; he 
is always contented and independent, and although he may be engaged in 
a work, he as it were doth nothing, God is to be obtained by him who 
maketh God alone the object of his works. The speculative and the prac- 
tical doctrines are but one, for both obtain the self-same end, and the place 
which is gained by the followers of the one is gained by the followers of 
the other. The man who, performing the duties of life, and quitting all interest 
in them, placeth them upon Briimht the supreme, is not tainted by sin; but 
remaineth, like the leaf of the lotus, unaffected by the waters.—If thou shouldest 
be unable, at once, steadfastly to fix thy mind on me, endeavour to find me by 
means of constant practice. If after practice thou art still unable, follow 
me in my works supreme, for by performing works for me thou shalt obtain 


perfection.’ 


This brings us to the popular superstition of the Hindoos, of which I 
shall now endeavour to give a summary account, beginning with their 
mythology. 

It is very diffieut, perhaps, to speak decisively on the precise origin of 
any of the Ancient Systems of Idolatry ; but not so difficult to trace idolatry 
itself to certain natural causes, and to prove, that the heathen deities owe 
their origin to the common darkness and depravity of men; who, rejecting 


i Mr. Wilkins has thus translated this part of the Bhagtivitt!; but the fact is, 
that there is no distinct happiness in the Hindoo absorption, because there is no re- 
maining individuality. The spirit being liberated from every thing which is not 
spirit, and absorbed in the ocean of universal spirit, or deity, there can be no such 
thing asindividual enjoyment. The Hindoos illustrate their idea on this subject, by 
comparing the soul to air confined in a vessel, which, when the vessel breaks, is im- 
mediately lost in the vast body of air which composes the atmosphere. 
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the doctrine ‘of the divine unity, and considering Godas too great or too 
spiritual to be the object of human worship, chose such images as their 
darkness or their passions suggested. Hence idolatry has arisen out of 
circumstances common to all heathen nations; which fact, and another here« 
after mentioned, will account for many coincidences in the mythology of 
nations the most remote, while differences in manners and customs, and in 
the degrees of civilization, may account for most of the diversities found in the 
images and worship of different. idolatrous nations. 


It is not to be supposed that any of the images invented by the heathen 
were intended to be representations of the One God, according to the ideas 
given of this adorable Being in the sacred Scriptures ; they are images of 
beings formed by the fancies of men, who ‘by wisdom knew not God.” It is 
probable, indeed, that no heathen nation ever made a single idol in honour of 
‘the oneliving and true God;’ and that direct worship to Him was never 
offered by any heathens. se 

Nor does it appear, from the various systems of idolatry, that the 
heathen regarded the gods as intercessors with the Supreme Being. It is 
certain that no stich idea exists among the Hindoos, who never worship the 
One God, either directly or through /the intercessions of others. The gods 
are regarded as the only divine beings -from whom evil is to be dreaded, or 
good to be expected. It is true, I have heard the bramhitns often speak of 
the worship of the gods as introducing the worshipper to a great approximation 
to final beatitude, but this has nothing to do with the Christian doctrine of 
mediation. 


Writers on heathen mythology have frequently supposed, that the 
extraordinary bodily organs of the gods were intended to represent the 
perfections of Deity. Such writers, in elucidating the Hindoo system, would 
have said, ‘ Indrit is represented as full of eyes,* to exhibit the divine omni- 
science; Briimha with four faces, to display the perfect wisdom of God; and 
Doorga with ten hands, to teach that God is almighty.” It isa fact, however, 
that the Hindoos are never thus instructed by the forms of their idols. When 
the author once interrogated a learned bramhiin on this subject, he rejected 
this Christian explanation of the forms of his idols, and referred him to the 
image of Ravina, the cannibal, who is painted with a hundred arms, and ten, 
heads! : ee 

Tt has been common too to represent the idols as personific ations of the 
virtues, and as teaching, by hieroglyphies, a theory of morals, As it respects 


k The Hindoo fable on this subject is so insufferably ‘gross, that it cannot be 
ointed. | : 

1 Thus Briareus, one of ‘the monsters brought forth by the earth, is'said to 
have had a hundred arms, with which he threw up to heaven the rocks from the Bea 
shore against Jupiter. ee eee : oe 
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the Hindoos, however, the fact is, that they have still, for popular use, a sys 
tem of morals to seek: some of their idols are actually personifications of vice ; 
and the formularies used before the images, so far from conveying any moral 
sentiment, have the greatest possible tendency to corrupt the mind with the 
love of riches and pleasure.™ 


To the author it seems equally improbable, that the original framers of 
idols designed to teach by them a system of matural science. The distance of 
time betwixt the formation of different images, militates strongly against such 
an idea: men of science, also, have generally held idolatrous rites in contempt ; 
but before a man would sit down to frame an image, to teach the sciences, 
his mind must have been enthusiastically attached to idolatry. Nor does it 
appear probable, that the Hindoo poets were the first who set up idol worship ; 
though we admit, that many ideas on this subject were borrowed from their ex- 
travagant descriptions, and ethereal visions. The introduction of new idols seems, 
in most instances, to have been the work of kings, who sought the gratification 
of the populace, rather than their instruction ; and the exhibition of popular 
sentiments, rather than the teaching of profound mysteries, or the principles of 
science. It appears from the Brimhit-voivirttti pooranti, that king Soorit’hit 
first set up the image of Doorga; king Mtngiilii, that of Litkshmee; Ushwit- 
piitee, that of Savitreé, the wife of Brumha; king Sooyiignit, that of Radha, 
the mistress of Krishnt; Riimyt*rit’ht; king of Oojjiinyinéé, that of 
Kartikéyti; king Shivi, that of Sooryti; and the sage Boudhayiinii, that 
of Giinésht. a 


The anthor imagines, that the disclosure of real facts respecting the 
Mythology of the Hindoos, would greatly tend to elucidate the origin of that 
of ALL THE EastERN NaTIONs: and he here offers to the consideration of 
his readers a conjecture or two, the fruit of his own enquiries. The philoso- 
phers of all these nations conceived, that the Great Spirit remains for ever un- 
known, that he neither comes within the thoughts nor the speech of men. In 
the Chandogyt oopitnishiid of the Rig védi, we have a discourse on this sub- 
ject, in which Shwétt-kétoo enquired of Boudhayiinii respecting Brimhii: the 
sage answered him by an impressive silence: on being called upon for the rea- 
son of this silence, he answered, ‘ Brumhi is undescribable: he who says, “I 
know Brimhit,” knows him not; he who says, “ I know him not,” has obtain- 
ed this knowledge.” The védii declares, that ‘he is that which has never 
been seen nor known.’ In other words, he is the Athenian < unknown God.” 
The One God is never worshipped by the Hindoos as a mere spiritual being, 
but always as united to matter, and before some image. 


™ See Mr, Colebrooke’s translation of many of these formularies, in his excellent 


Essays on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindoos, i 
the Asiatie Researches, indoos, in the fifth and seventh volumes of 
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When Briimhti resolved to create, according to the pooraniis,” he looked 
upon® that which is denominated by the Hindoo philosophers delusion, or 
inanimate energy,” and became subject to the three qualities: (goontis) of 
which it is composed—that which leads to truth, and is called stttt; that 
which excites desires, (riijit;) and that which leads to sensuality, (timtt.) He 
now created time, nature, and future consequences ; the primary elements ; the 
organs of sense, of action, and of intellect: he next became the first form, or 
pattern, or the aggregate, of life, and individuated himself into separate por- 
tions of animal life; and then, under the name of Vishnoo, he created the 
universe from the waters, and entered it as the soul of the world. 

While Vishnoo lay asleep on the waters, a lotus ascended from his navel, 
from which sprung Briimha, the creator. Shivii, Vishnoo, and Britmha, are 
considered as the representations of the three goontis: Vishnoo of the siti 
goonit, Briimha of the rijit, and Shiva of the tim. We have no regular 
account of thé creation of Vishnoo and Shiva. Almost all the other Hindoo 
deities are found to be derived from the three principal gods :—Indrit, Kamit- 
dévit, Doorga, Sdoryi, Ugnee, Piiviinit, Viroontt, Gitroort, Vishwit-kirma, 
Sitriiswittes, Yiimii, &c. are the descendants of Brimha ;—Ginéshi, 
Jiigitnnat’ht, Bilirami, Ramit, Krishnit, Gopalit, Gopéé-nat’hi, Vali-Gopalit 
Choitiinytt, Stityt-Narayuint, Litkshmee, &c. are forms of Vishnoo ;—Karti- 
kéyii, Piinchaninit, Roodri, Kalti-Bhoirtvit, &. are forms of Shiviz. ‘Thus’ 
as Sir W. Jones has observed, ‘ we must not be surprised at finding, on a 
close examination, that the characters of. all the Pagan deities, male and female, 
melt into each other, and at last into one or two.” 

But the enquiry returns, ‘What is the object of worship among the 
Hindoos?? It is not the One Gop, but this compound being, the soul of the 
world enclosed in matter, the primeval energy, the prolific and vivifying principle 
dwelling in all animated existences* or in other words the personification of 

n The Shrée-Bhagttviitii, &. The Noiyayikiis declare, that the universe was 
created from atoms; while the Mecmangsiikils, equally wise, affirm, that. the 
consequences of actions were the only things united to birth. 

© © Or,’ as the word is explained by some Hindoo scholars,‘ the first inclinationof 
the Godhead to diversify himself, by creating worlds. Sir W. Jones, 

p It is called delusion, or appearance, to shew, that it is something assumed for an 
occasion, and which, when that occasion is ed, will be destroyed: hence they say, 
that matter is from everlasting, but is subject to destruction. It is called inanimate. 
energy, as it supplies the forms of things, though the vivifying principle is God. 

4 When the following lines of Pope were read to Gopalti-tiirkaliinkari, a learned 
brambifn, he started from his seat, begged for a copy of them, and declared that the, 
author must have been a Hindoo :— 

« All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ;— 
‘Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, _ 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
hives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 

* 
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whatever the disordered imaginations of the Hindoos have attributed to this 
God encompassing himself with delusion." This energy is said to have created 
the universe; and therefore this, as displayed in the grandest of the forms. it 
assumes,® is the object of worship. Hence the gods, the heavens collectively, 
the sun and moon, as well as the stars, the sea, mighty rivers, and extraordi- 
nary appearances in nature, receive the adorations of the Hindoos.t This 
energy itself has been personified and worshipped, not only in the form of 
Bhiigiwviitee," but, as it is manifested equally in creation, in the government of 
the world, and in the work of destruction, in Brimha, Vishnoo, and ‘Shivit. 
‘The universe being full of the divine majesty, a deity has been consecrated as 

the regent of every element ; and, to complete this mass of folly, the bramhiin 
and the devout mendicant, as sharing more largely of the indwelling deity, have 
received the adoration of the multitude. 


Tf we recur to the bodily powers of the different images worshipped by 
the Hindoos, we see the same principle exhibited: hence Unintt has a 
thousand heads ; Briimha has four faces; Indriis full of eyes; Doorga has 
ten, and even Raviinit, the giant, has an hundred atms:—the formidable 
weapons® of the gods too, have evidently the same allusion, as well as their 
symbols and vehicles, among which we find the eagle,” the serpent, the lion, 


4 


x The TYntrifs teach, that after .Brimht had entered the world, he divided 
himself into male and female. min : 

s ‘It seems a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods and goddesses in 
ancient Rome, and modern Vandres, mean’ only the powers of nature, and principally 
those of the Sun, expressed in a variety of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful names.’ 
Sir W. Jones.—‘* Nature herself, and its plastic powers, originating solely in the 
sovereign energies of the supreme creative source of all being, they (the Asiaties) ab- 
surdly dignified. by the majestic denomination of God, This supreme creative energy, 
diffused through nature, they distinguished by various names : sometimes it was Osiris, 
the fountain of Lraut, the Svy, the prolific principle by which that was invigorated ; 
sometimes it was the life-generating Firz, the divine offspring of the solar deity ; and 
it was sometimes called by an appellation consonant to the Sou, or tax WorLp. The 
First Vivirtc PRrincre.e, emanating from the primeval source of being, is visibly of 
Chaldaic origin ; and thence, through the medium of the Egyptians, the Stoic philoso- 
phers doubtless had their doctrine of ‘ the fiery soul ot the world, by which they sup-. 
posed all things to be created, animated, and goverued.’ M aurice. 

t They (the pagans) called the elem " fire Pitha, Vulcan, Ugnee; the solar 
light they denominated Osiris, Mithra, &, Apollo, and the pervading air, or spirit; 
Cneph, Naraytintt, Zeus, or Jupiter.’ Maurice. 

« Many Hindoos are denominated shakttis, as devoted to the worship of this 
shiiktee, or energy. It is remarkable, also, that all the goddesses are called the 
energies of their lords, as well as matrees, or mothers. . 

* Indrit’s thunder-bolt ; the Briimhasérif, a weapon wielded by the gods, which 
infallibly destroys an enemy. ‘Vishnoo’s chitkra, a weapon in the form of AES, 
continually vomiting flames.’—Maurice. : ake 

; ¥ ‘Vishnoo riding upou. his Giroortt, or eagle,’ says Maurice, ‘pr raen 
of the thunder-bearing eagle of the Grecian Ji pacha ue ms ameganinns 
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the tiger, the elephant, the bull, the buffalo, &e. ‘The abominable lingit. wor- 
ship too, (the last state of degradation to which human nature can be driven,) 
no doubt took its rise from the same doctrine. 


Under the influence of this doctrine, the philosophic mind chose, as the 
objects of its adoration, the forms in which this energy displays itself with 
the greatest magnificence, and almost confined its worship to the primary 
elements, the heavenly bodies, and aérial beings ;—the great body of the 
community became attached to this energy in its forms of preservation :— 
persons of gloomyhabits, as ascetics and yogeés, adored it in the work of 
destruction, as connected with emancipation and with return to ineffable 
repose in the divine essence. The first class chose the retirement of forests 
as the scene of their contemplations; the second, the public streets, to adore 
the prolific power; and the last retired to gloomy caverns,* for the celebration 
of those horrid rites, which took their rise in the common error, that the 
energetic principle is the chief object of worship. 

Thus the indwelling principle is adored in whatever form it is supposed 
to display itself: in the cow, as a form of Bhitetiviitéé ; in the boar, as an 
incarnation of Vishnoo ; and in an ascétic, who has passed through religious 
austerities supposed to be too dreadful to be borne without support from the 
divine inhabiting energy. Exactly-conformable to the Hindoo idea was the 
declaration respecting Simon Magus, “This man is the great power of God.’ 


The object of adoration being thus simple power, or energy, wherever this 
is supposed to reside, the impiety of the possessor forms no obstacle to his 
becoming an object of worship : it is sufficient that he be a god or a bramhiin. 
“The learned,” says Krishni, behold Brimhit alike in the reverend bramhiin, 
perfected in knowledge, in the ox and the elephant; inthe dog, and in him 
who eateth of the flesh of dozs.”” Upon the same principle the Hindoo, when 
he sees the force with which the flood-tide comes into the Ganges or any other 
similar phenomena of nature, recognizes it as God, or the energy of God. The 
blessing which he supposes a yogee obtains, as the fruit of his religious 
austerities, he confines to power—power to heal or to kill others, to ride in 


the air on the back of a tiger, to foretel future events, &c. Benevolent dis- 


positions and actions procure for a man praise, but not reverence. Howard 


would have obtained the encomiums of ‘this people, and would have been: 
complimented on the exaltation he was likely to have in the next birth, but 
nobody would have worshipped him ; this honour is always reserved for men 


of pretended supernatural powers. 
If these conjectures be just, they may perhaps afford a solution of the 
= The Scythians, the Druids, and other ancient ‘nations, it is well known, wor- 
shipped this energy in its destructive forms in gloomy recesses, and there offered 
human and other victims. Inthe caverns of Salsette and Elephanta, too, the same 
horrid rites were practised by gloomy ascetics. Bees, 
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difficulties attending the worship of the Egyptians,* the Seythians, the Greeks, 
the Persians, and other idolaters ; some of them adoring, by sanguinary rites, 
this principle in its destructive forms, and others in its prolific forms, fire, and 
the solar orb.» It is the same energetic principle that is also worshipped in 
the wonderful motions of the heavenly bodies, and in the conflicting gods and 
the giants, shaking to its centre the solid world ; in the warring elements ;° and 
even in all the forms of brute matter in which it appears. 


These ideas the author offers to the examination of men of greater leisure 
and erudition, not without the hope, that they may tend to elucidate a subject 
exceedingly complicated, and upon which a great variety of opinions have been 
held. As the same ideas respecting the divine energy were held in common by 
almost all the ancient philosophers, it is not wonderful that the same objects of 
. worship should be seen among all nations, subject to those variations and addi-+ 
tions which might be expected whenman had abandoned the doctrine of the divine 
unity, and had resolved to worship every form and appearance of this energy. 


The Hindoo mythology, in its present mixed state, presents us with gods 
of every possible shape, and for every possible purpose, (even to cure the itch !) 
but most of them appear to refer to the doctrine of the periodical creation and 
destruction of the world, —the appearances of natures’ —the heavenly bodies, * 
—the history of deified heroes,® —the poetical wars of the giants with the 
gods," —or to the real or imagined wants of mankind.' 


a ¢Tant, or Thoth, was the true Anubis of the Egyptians, one of their eight 
greater gods. Thoth considers the cosmogony of Phoenicia as founded on the doctrine 
which maintains two principles in nature, matter or darkness, and spirit or intelligence. 
By the former, he would understand the chaos, obscure and turbid; by the latter, the 
agitative wind or spirit, which put that chaos in motion, and ranged in order the various 
parts of the universe.’ Maurice. 

b In this island of Albion, the image of the sun was placed upon an high pillar, as 
half a man, with a face full of rays of light, and a flaming wheel on his breast. He was 
worshipped in thesame manner as Mithra in Persia, and the divinities of the East.. 
The Persian Magi preserved a continual fire upon an altar in honour of the sun and the 
lights inthe firmament, as the Romans did their holy fire dedicated to Vesta. The 
Jewish writers affirm, thatthis wasthe god Abraham refused to worship in Ur of the 
Chaldees.’ Galtruchius,—‘ The sun became the deity adored by the Sabian idolaters.* 
Maurice. i 

e ‘Sees God in elouds, and hears him in the wind.’ 

a As Brimha and Shivit. 

e The deified elements, as Piiviinti, Vitroonti, &. 

£ Sooryd, Chiindrif, &c. 

_ 8 Ramtt, who, in reference to his forest residence, is painted green, and carries a 
how and arrow. | : 

4 Doorga, who has a giant at her feet, and the head of another in her hand. The 
author will not presume to decide, whether these wars of the gods have reference to 
human contests, and as such are to be regarded as real history disguised in fable ; or 
whether images of this class have been borrowed merely from the reveries of the ies 

i Sitritswittee, the goddess of learning; Unni{-podrntt, the goddess of plenty, &c. 
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Tt cannot be doubted, from what has been published of the védiis, said to 
be the most ancient of the Hindoo writings, that the PRIMARY ELEMENTS, fire, 
air, water, earth, and space, with the HEAVENLY BODIES, and AERIAL BEINGS, 
were the first objects of worship among this people. 


The worship of the primary elements possibly originated in the doctrine 
of the védiis respecting the eternity of matter; for we find in these writings 
the elements deified, and called by appropriate names, as in the modern mytho- 
logy of the Hindoos. 


The worship of the Aeavenly bodies may probably be attributed to the astro~ 
nomica] notions of the Hindoos: and, as the worship of heathens has always 
been dictated by their fears and hopes rather than by their reason, it is not a 
matter of surprise that they should have worshipped the host of heaven, while 
they believed the stars to have such a mighty and immediate influence on their 
destiny here and hereafter. In the prayers of the védits, the name of Indra is 
found, who was probably considered as a personification of the heavens : his 
name, Indrii, signifies the glorious ; and his body, covered with stars, might 
easily be supposed to resemble ‘ the spangled heavens.’ 


The worship of aérial beings, under: the general name of spirits, is easily 
accounted for from the proneness of, mankind to superstitious fears respecting 
invisible existences, and from the notion. found in the Hindoo writings, that 
every form of animated existence has its tutelar divinity presiding over it.* 


These appear to have been the’ first gods worshipped in. India, though 
such a system of mythology could in no way account for the existence and 
government of the universe ; which exhibited a process for which this system 
made no provision. This might therefore induce later Hindoo theologians to 
add three new gods, under the characters of the Creator, the Presrver, 
and the Desrroyer,—Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivi; and the pooraniis 
exhibit each of these gods at his post, committing faults and absurdities that 
would disgrace beings destitute of every spark of divinity, and even of reason. 


A philosophical doctrine found in the Tintris, having reference to the 
supposed union of spirit and matter in the formation of the world,! has intro- 
duced an order of FEMALE deities among this people, at the head of which 
stands Bhiigiviités, or Doorga. Of this goddess, many forms are worshipped 
among the Hindoos; and indeed almost all the goddesses are only different 
forms of Bhiietivitée, as the image of Prikritee, or nature. 


' Jigitnnat’hit, the lord of the world ; Koovérii, the god of riches ; _Kami- 
dévit, the god of love; Kartikéyt, the god of war; Ytimit, the regent of death ; 


k Diseases also, and divisions of time, as well as places, have their tutelar deities. 
The god Bhiigtj, who is blind of both eyes, presides over the members of the body. 

1. Mr. Paterson thinks, that the mixed image of Hitri-Gourés, in which Shivit 
and Doorga are united in one image, is intended to represent this union. : 
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and Vishwit-kiirmit, the architect of the gods; seem to have originated in the 
fables of the Hindoos, and in the imagined necessities of a people destitute of 
just ideas respecting Divine Providence. 


Krishnit, Rami, and other terrestrial gods, are evidently deified HEROES. 


These general remarks may probably account for the whole system of. 
Hindoo idolatry, without the absolute necessity of admitting that this people 
borrowed their gods from their neighbours. That they borrowed some, or the 
features of some, many striking coincidences hereafter mentioned seem to indi- 
cate; but, these coincidences excepted, we have found no further evidence of 
this fact.™ 

I shall now give some account of the gods found in the Hrnpoo Pan- 
THEON,” as a very brief notice of what the reader has to expect in this volume. 


It may be necessary, however, to premise, that the Hindoos profess to 
have 330,000,000 of gods: not that they have even the names of such a num- 
ber; but they say, that God performs all his works by the instrumentality of 
the gods, and that all human actions, as well as all the elements, have their 
tutelar deities. 

Images have been chosen to fix the mind of the worshipper, and attributes 
of power and splendour, and various fables, having been added in the forms of 
devotion and the addresses to the gods, all these attributes are recognized, and 
the contents of these fables rehearsed, to raise in the mind of the worshipper 
the highest thanghts of the power of the idol. 


He who approaches an idol, seeking the happiness of a future state, is 
required to fix in his mind only one idea, that the god can save him : and in 
this respect all the gods, however various their images, are equal. But when 
4 Hindoo is anxious to obtain any peculiar favour, he applies to the god whose 
province it is to bestow it: thus, he who prays to Britmha, entreats that he 
may be like him, in order to absorption; but he who is anxious that his mem- 
bers may continue perfect, and that he may enjoy the pleasures of the senses, 
worships Indrit ; he who desires children, prays to the progenitors of mankind ; 
he who seeks worldly. prosperity, worships Litkshmee; he who prays for a 
shining body, supplicates Ugnee; the person who is anxious for strength, ap- 
plies to Roodrit;; the glutton prays to Uditee ; he who pants for a crown, ap- 
plies to, Vishwitdévi. or Swaytimbhoovii; aking intreats Sadhyit, that his 
kingdom may be free from sedition ; he who prays for long life, addresses him- 


--™ Should the reader, however, be inclined to pursue this subject, he will find 
much ingenious conjecture, and many apparent resemblances betwixt the Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman mythology and that of the Hindoos, in Mr. Paterson’s essay already 
alluded to. : 

8 The Hindoos have no temple like the Pantheon at Rome; but the palaces of 
some Hindoo rajas contain courts filled with idols, each of which has an establishment 
ef priests, who daily perform the ceremonies of worship. 
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self to Ushwinee-koomarit; he who desires corpulence, addresses Prit’hivee ; he 
who prays that he may preserve his homestead, petitions Prit’hiveé and the re- 
gents of space ; he who seeks beauty, prays to the Giindhitrviis ; he who prays 
for a good wife, calls on Oorviiséé, a celestial courtezan ; he who seeks honour, 
prays to Ytignii: he who is anxious for store-houses full of wealth; calls on 
Priichéta; the seeker of wisdom, solicits the favour of Shivi; he or she who 
seeks union and happiness in the marriage state, addresses Doorga; he who 
wishes to destroy his enemy, supplicates Noiritti; he who is anxious for 
strength of body, prays to Vayoo ; he who prays to be preserved from obstruc- 
tion in his affairs, calls on Koovéri ; he who prays for the merit of works, ap- 
plies to the regent of verse; he who prays for pleasure in the enjoyment of 
earthly things, addresses Chiindrit ; he who desires freedom from worldly pas- 
sions, he who asks for the completion of all his desires, he who prays for ab- 
sorption, and the person free from all desire, worship Briimha. Hence it ap- 
pears, that all the Hindoo gods, except Briimha, are considered as bestowing 
only temporal favours; and it has been already observed, that this god has 
been abandoned, and left without either temples or images. Thus the whole 
system excites in the mind of the worshipper only cupidity and the love of 
pleasure ; and to this agrees what I have repeatedly heard from sensible bram- 
hiins, that few if any persons now attend the public festivals with a direct view 
to a future state. sc omg BME LE: 

It is common for the Hindoos to’ speak of some of their gods as benevo- 
lent, and to treat others as malignant, beings® "; Shivii, as well as other gods, 
unites both these qualities; in one hand he holds a dreadful weapon, and with 
two others he blesses a worshipper, and invites him to approach. Not one of 
these images, however, conveys the least idea of the moral attributes of God. 

; 1. Britmha, This god may be properly noticed first, as he is called the 
creator, and the grandfather of gods and men; in the latter designation he 
resembles Jupiter, as well as in the lasciviousness of his. conduct, having betray- 
ed a criminal passion towards his own daughter. Brimha’s image is never 
worshipped, nor even made; but the Chitndée describes it as that of a red man 
with four faces.? He is red, as a mark of his being full of the raj goont; he 
has four faces, to remind the worshipper that the védiis proceeded from his four 
mouths. In one hand he has a string of beads, to shew that his power as 
creator’ was derived from his devotion. The pan of water in his left hand 
points out, that all things sprang from water. It has excited much surprise, 
that this deity, sopre-emiuent, should be entirely destitute of a temple and of 


© Hindoo women, and the lower orders, regard Pifnchantinit, Difkshintfraytf, 
Minitsa, Shéétifla, Shifsht’hes, as malignant demons, and worship them through fear, 
still praying to them for protection. The superior deities, though arrayed with attri- 
butes of terror, are considered as using their power only in favour of the worshipper. 
 Britmha had five heads, but Shivit deprived him of one, as a punishment for 
his lust, : 2 : is 
& 
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worshippers. Mr. Paterson supposes, that, in some remote age, the worshippers 
of Shivi carried on a contest with the followers of Briimha, and wholly sup- 
pressed the worship of this god. This conjecture opens a wide field of enquiry ; 
but this gentleman does not adduce any historical evidence of the fact. The 
story of Shivit’s cutting off one of the heads of Briimha, and the existence of 
violent contentions betwixt different sects of Hindoos at the present day, can 
scarcely be considered as establishing it, though the conjecture appears not alto- 
gether improbable. These contentions for superiority are annually renewed at 
Hiirée-dwart, Uyodhya, &c. betwixt the Voishnitviis (Ramatiis) and the fol- 
lowers of Shivit, in which quarrels many perish.4 
2. Vishnoo. This istthe image of a black man, with four arms, sitting on 
Giiroorg, a creature half-bird, half-man, and holding in his hands the sacred 
shell, the chitkrii, the lotus, and a club. Tis colour (black) is that of the de- 
stroyer, which is intended to show, that Shivit and he are one; he has four 
hands, as the representative of the male and female powers ; the shell (blown 
on days of rejoicing) implies that Vishnoo is a friendly deity ; the chikrit is to 
teach that he is wise to protect ; the lotus is to remind the worshipper of the 
nature of final emancipation, that, as this flower is raised from the muddy soil, 
and after rising by degrees from immersion in the waters, expands itself above 
the surface to the admiration of all, so.man is emancipated from the chains of 
human birth; the club shews that! He chastises the wicked. Gitroorit is a por- 
tion of Shivii; his body represents thé|védit. Vishnoo is distinguished as 
being the source of most of the Hindoo. incarnations ; in which forms he com- 
mands the worship of the greatest division of the Hindoo population. I know 
of no temples nor festivals in honour of Vishnoo. He is called the Preserver, 
but the actions ascribed to him under this character are referred to other forms 
and names. The shalgramii, a stone, is a form of Vishnoo. During four 
months of the year, all the forms of this god are laid to sleep. From the 
agreement of this fact with what is said of Horus, Mr. Paterson gathers a 
resemblance betwixt Vishnoo and Horus, and supposes that the Hindoos 
derived their system from the Egyptian: he conjectures, also, that the fable of 
Vishnoo’s lying down to sleep, turning to one side, and rising, refer to the 
increase, the greatest rise, and the retiring of the waters of the Ganges, the 
Indian Nile. The state of the river in these four months agrees with this sup- 
position, though the bramhiins T consulted were not aware that this ceremony 
had any connection with the Ganges. Vishnoo’ is sometimes called the 
household god. 
8. Shivii is a white man with five faces and four arms, riding on a bull. 
In one hand he holds an axe, as the destroyer of the wicked ; in another a deer, 
. @ Raja-Rami, a learned Shikh, employed as a translator in the Serampore print- 
ing-office, says, that about forty years ago, not less than 10,000 persons, and, about 
twenty years ago, 4 or 5,000 perished in these contests at Hifree-dwarit. Another 
proof, added to that respecting the Bouddhits, that the Hindoo is not free from the 
fiercest spirit of persecution, — ; 
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alluding to a sacrifice, when the deer, fleeing from the sacrificial knife, took 
refuge with Shivit; with another hand he is bestowing a blessing, and with 
the last forbidding fear. Four of his faces are designed to point out the sixty- 
four tintrits, and the other a different tintrt. The bull is a form of Vishnoo, 
as the personification of religion ; its four feet are, religious austerities, purity, 
compassion, and truth. In some particulars, this god strongly reminds us of 
Vulean and Bacchus. The few Hindoos in Bengal who adopt Shivit as their 
guardian deity, are called soivyiis. Except those of the lingit and Pinchantnit, 
very few temples exist in honour of any other form of Shivii : and none of his 
form riding on a bull. Before the lingit, Shivii is however daily worshipped 
under eight separate names, answering to the sun, moon, wind, fire, water, 
earth, air, and an officiating priest at a sacrifice. Mr. Paterson thiuks, 
that there were once fierce contentions amongst the four principal sects, and 
that as the Soivyits first prevailed against the worshippers of Britmha, so, in 
its turn, this sect was subdued by the followers of Vishnoo and of the female 
deities. The filthy appearance of Shivit as a mendicant covered with ashes, and 
his quarrels with Doorga, his wife, have given rise to several ludicrous stories 
found in the pooraniis. This marriage excited the same surprise as that 
betwixt Venus and Vulcan, and seems an unaccountable event, unless it was 
intended to illustrate the gross idea ofthe Tiintrii writers respecting the origin 
of the universe Shivii has three eyes like Jupiter, wears a tiger’s skin like 
Bacchus, and like him wandered about when on earth as a bloated mendicant, 
accompanied by satyrs. Bacchus wore“a deer’s skin; and Shivit is represent- 
ed as holding a deer in his hand... The worship of the lingit, also, strongly 
resembles the worship of the Phallus in honour of Bacchus. The siinyasés 
festival in honour of Shiv (see p. 12-16) appears to resemble much the 
orgies of Bacchus, especially in. the behaviour of the devotees," who are said 
to have run up and down the streets with their hair disheveled, and with 
lighted torches in their hands. In the months Voishakhi' and Kartiki, the 
lingi is worshipped daily in the numerous temples dedicated to this abomina- 
tion throughout Bengal. It is difficult to restrain one’s indignation at the 
shocking violation of every thing deceut in this image; nor can it be ground of 
wonder, that achaste woman, faithful to her husband, is scarcely to be found 
among all the millions of Hindoos, when their very temples are polluted with 
filthy images, and their acts of worship tend to inflame the mind with licentious 
ideas.* Another form of Shivit is that of Kald-Bhoirivil, in which form he 


r A most singular coincidence appears to exist here betwixt the Hindoo and the 
Roman ceremonies,—These stinyaséés, though taken from the lowest order, wear the 
poita as brambhiins during this festival. Kennett, in his Roman Antiquities, book’ 
v. p. 305, says, respecting the shows after a funeral, ‘Though the exhibitors of these 
shows were : private persons, yet during the time of the celebration, they were con" 
sidered as of the highest rank and quality, having the honour to wear the Pretexta.’ 

s Iam credibly informed, that a Hindoo, once on a visit at a temple near Seram- 
pore, asked the officiating bramhi{n to give him a proof that the idol was able to eon: 
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cut off Brimha’s head, which is seen in one of his hands. . A sect of mendi- 
cants, called yogitbhogit-vadéés, who wear a large stone inserted through an 
incision in each ear, live at the temples of this god, and are sometimes seen, 
with a prostitute in one hand, a pan of hot coals in the other, with each of 
which (the representatives of pleasure and pain) they profess to be equally 
pleased. Another form of this god is that of Miha-Kalv, in which he 
appears as the destroyer. ‘ Mitha-kalit, as represented in the caverns of 
Elephanta,’ says Mr. Paterson, ‘has eight arms; in one hand he holds a 
human figure; in another, a sword or sacrificial axe; in a third, a basin of 
blood; and with a fourth he rings over it the sacrificial bell: two other arms 
are broken off, but with the two remaining he is drawing behind) him a veil, 
which extinguishes the sun, and involves the whole universe in one undis- 
tinguished rain. In the hieroglyphic of the Mitha Prilitya, (or grand conswm- 
mation of all things,) Shivii is represented as trodden under foot by Mitha 
Kalee,t or Eternity. He is there deprived of his crescent, trident, and 
necklaces, to show that his dominion and powers are no more ; and is blowing 
the tremendous horn, which announces the annihilation of all created things.’ 

“4. Indrit. This is the king of heaven, and the infamous violator of the 
wife of his religious guide: he is painted as a yellow man, sitting onan 
elephant, with a thunder-bolt in one hand, and a club in the other; and, 
like Argus, is full of eyes. All the attributes of his image. are only the 
signs of his office as a king. He has one annual festival, and is very 
famous in the pooraniis for the. niimber of wars and intrigues in which 
he has been engaged. His throne changes masters at the end of seventy- 
one yoogiis of the gods. Jupiter was called the king of heaven, and the 
Fulminator: -Indri’s names, Diviis-piitee and Vujrée, are significant of 
similar offices. Ses ee, ; 

_ 5. Fumi, the Indian Pluto, is. dark-green man, clothed in red, with 
inflamed eyes ; he sits on a buffalo, has a crown on his head, and holds in his 
right hand a club with which -he. drives. out the soul. from the body, and 
punishes the wicked. This is his form of terror, as king of the souls: of the 
dead; but he is also worshipped in a form less terrific, which he is said to 
assume when he passes a sentence of happiness on the meritorious. Beside his 
annual'festival, he is worshipped on other oceasions ; and receives the homage 
of the Hindoos in their daily ablutions.. There are several remarkable coinci- 
dences between Ytimt and Pluto, as will be seen by comparing the fables res- 
pecting the latter and those in page 48 of this work : the images of 


verse with him. The bramhifn entered the temple, shutting the door after him, and 
the visitor, astonished at immediately hearing voices, interrogated the priest respect. 
ing it, who solemnly affirmed from within, that it was Jifgi{nnat’hit who was speaking y 
—but the visitor, determined to ascertain so interesting a fact, forced open the ioanl 
door, aes oe he see, inquisitive reader, but the mistress of the officiating. . 
bramhifn ? aeee = 


* This is the famous image worshipped at Kalée-Ghatt, near Calctiten. 
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both ‘ Grin horribly a ghastly smile.” Pluto had a rod in his hard; 
Yim is called Diindti-dhitrit, because he holds in his hand the rod of © 
punishment. Yiimit is the shraddhit dévii, or the regent of funeral rites; and 
the institution of funeral obsequies is ascribed to Pluto. The dead, in going 
to Yumi’s judgment-hall, cross Voitiiriinéé, the Indian styx;* the waters of 
which, like those of Phlegethon, the fourth river of hell which the dead were 
obliged to cross, are said to be boiling hot. Yitmit has several assistants, 
like Minos, who keepa register of human actions. There is something in the 
story inserted in page 51, which seems to coincide with Pluto’s being 
obliged to steal his wife Proserpine, because he could obtain no other goddess, 
_ his visage being so horrible and his habitation so gloomy. The Hindoos con- 
sider hell as situated at the southern extremity of the earth; the Greeks and 
Romans thought it was a large subterraneous spot in the earth. 


6. Gitnéshii. A fat short red man, with four arms and an elophant'a 
head, sitting on a rat. His corpulency isa type of Briimha, as the aggregate of 
allthings. In one hand he holds a bell, which is the pattern of a temple, and 
also points out that this god banishes fear; in another he holds a serpent- 
weapon, to show that he throws impediments in the way of the wicked ; 
another grasps the hook by which elephants are guided, which points out that 
he guides the mind ; and with the other he forbids fear. His elephant’s head 
is a sign of the mystical sound Om, and the trunk ‘is the type of the instrument 
with which clarified butter is poured on the fire at a sacrifice. The authorof . 
the Roodrit-yamilt, from whom this 38 extracted, assigns no reason for 
Giinéshit’s riding ona rat. Though he has been compared to Janus, I find but 
twoinstances of coincidence betwixt them: every act of worship (podja) is 
preceded by an invocation to Giinéshtt ;* and men in business paint his image 
over the doors of their shops, or suspend it amongst their merchandize, to 
insure prosperity. Giinéshii has been complimented as the god of wisdom ; 
but the Hindoo deity presiding over ‘knowledge, or wisdom, is Siiritewittes, a 
goddess. Gitnéshit receives many honours from the: Hindoos, and is con- 
sidered as bountiful in bestowing wisdom and other favours, though 
there are no temples erected to his honour in Bengal. Those who adopt 
him as their guardian deity, are called Ganiipiityiis. 


ih | Kartikeyti is the Indian Mars, or commander-in-chief to the gods. 
He has in some images one, and in others six faces ; is of a yellow colour; and _ 
rides on the peacock, an incarnation of Indri. In one hand he holds a bow, 
and in the other an arrow. He is worshipped as the giver of bodily strength. 

8. Sdoryi, (the sun.) Ido not find the least resemblance betwixt this 
Hindoo deity and ‘Sol, either in their images or histor The Hindoos, i in 


« ‘This river encircled the infernal regions nine times: Voititrtinss encircles this 
hall six times. 

In the Roman sacrifices, the DEC AINAYS, mentioned first the name of Janus,’ 
Kennett, p. 85. 
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a most indelicate fable respecting this god, have described the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. Yimi, the regent of death, is his son; and Chaya, a shadow, the 
name of one of his wives.’ The image of Sooryit is that of a dark-red man, 
from whose body issue a thousand streams of light : he has three eyes, and four 
arms ; in each of two of his hands he holds a water-lily, with another he is 
bestowing a blessing, and with the last forbidding fear. He sits on a red lotus, 
in a chariot drawn by seven horses. He is painted red, to show that his glory 
is like flame; his three eyes represent the day, evening, and night; and his 
four arms indicate, that in him are united pritkritee and pooroosht, or matter 
and spirit. One lotus explains the nature of emancipation, (see Vishnoo ;) and 
the other, upon which the rays of Sddryit are reflected, is a type of sound, 
which some Hindoo philosophers believe to be eternal, The red lotus repre- 
sents the earth; his chariot, the measures of time; and the seven horses, the 
seven poetical measures of the védiis. The image of this god is never made, 
but the sun itself is worshipped daily; the shalgramit is also his constant 
representative in the bramhinical worship. The disciples of this god are 
called Souris. 
9. Ugnee, the regent of fire, is represented as a corpulent man, riding on 
a goat, with copper-coloured eye-brows, beard, hair, and eyes ; his belly is the 
colour of the dawn; he holds a. spear in his right hand, and a bead-roll in 
his left; from his body issue a thousand streams of glory, and he has seven 
flaming tongues. His corpulency points out, that he grants the desires of his 
worshippers; the colour of his eye-brows, &c. represents the flame of the 
burnt-offering when it ascends of a copper-colour, at which time he who desires 
secular blessings offers his clarified butter ; but he who desires emancipation, 
pours his offering on the fire when its colour is like that of the dawn. The 
goat teaches, that Ugnee devours all things; his spear, that he is almighty ; 
and his bead-roll, that he is propitious. The rays of glory are to encourage 
the worshipper to expect that he shall obtain the greatest blessings from this 
god. Ugnee has neither temples nor images consecrated to him, but has a 
service in the daily ceremonies of the bramhiins ; and one class of his wor- 
shippers, called sagnikii bramhiins preserve a perpetual fire like the vestal 
virgins.” He presides over sacrifices, and is called the mouth of the gods. 


10. Prtvitni, the god of the winds, and the messenger of the gods, is 
represented as a white man, sitting on a deer, holding in his right hand the 
hook used by the driver of an elephant. He is painted white, to shew that he 


y The poorants contain a fable respecting Sddryti and his wife, which almost . 
literally corresponds with the filthy story of Neptune and Ceres, when the latter turned 
herself into a mare. 

2 There seems to be no order of females among the Hindoos resembling these 
virgins; but many Hindoo women, at the total wane of the moon, to fulfila vow, 
watch for twenty-four hours over a lamp made with clarified butter, and ee its 
being —— till gale time for the appearance of the new mocn, 
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preserves life. The deer represents the swiftness of his flight ; the elephant 
_ driver’s hook explains his power over the body. He is worshipped daily, but 
has neither separate festival, image, nor temple, I can find little or no resem- 
blance betwixt this god and Mercury. 

11. Viiroonit, the Indian Neptune, is a white man, sitting on a sea 
animal, having a serpent-weapon in his right hand. He is painted white, to 
shew that he satisfies the living ; and he wields a terrific weapon, to point out, 
that he is approached with fear by the worshipper. His name is repeated in 
the daily worship of the bramhiins, but he has neither public festival nor temple. 

12. Siimoodrii, the sea, is worshipped by tbe Hindoos when they visit 
the sea, as well as at the different festinales and on the sixth - after the birth 
of a child, 

13. » Pri? hiveé, the earth, is worshipped daily by the Hindoos. She is a 
form of Bhitgitvittas, and may be called the Indian Ceres. The Hindoos have 
divided the earth into ten parts, and assigned a deity to each. These are, 
TIndrit, Ugnee, Yiimii, Noiritit, Vitroontt, Vayoo, Koovért, Eeshi, Brimha, and 
Unitntit. 

14. The heavenly bodies. It is aremarkable fact, that almost all heathen 
nations have fallen into the worship. of the heavenly bodies. Perhaps the evi- 
dent influence which the sun and moon have over the seasons and the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, might, in the primeval ‘ages, lead men to make them abies of 

worship : after the introduction of judicial astrology, this species of idolatry 
becomes less surprising. Whatever may be the antiquity of the védits, it is 
very plain, that the worship of the sun, moon, and other planets is there incul- 
cated: many of the forms of praise and petition in those books, are addressed 
to the heavenly bodies ; and to this day the worship of all the planets in one. 
service, and of different planets _ on separate occasions, has Baa among the | 
Hindoos. © 

Riivee,* the sun. See the article Sooryu. ~ Somit,» the moon. We do 
not perceive the least agreement betwixt this god and Diana. The Hindoo 
feasts are regulated by the revolutions of the moon, but Somit is not greatly 
honoured in the Hindoo mythology, being esteemed a malignant planet, as is 
also Miingitlu,° or Mars. Booddhu,* or Mercury, is a fortunate planet; and __ 
so is Vrihespitee,* or Jupiter, who is the preceptor of the gods. Shookrit, Nee 
or Venus, preceptor to the giants, is also a fortunate planet. This god is 
represented as blind of one eye. Shznee,® or Saturn, the son of ‘Sdoryit, an 
evil planet. ee and Kio, the ascending and descending ‘nodes. The 


a From this god the first day of the week is named Rifvee-varif, as Sunday 
derives its name from the Sun : day and vartl are synonymous. — 

b Hence Somit-varif, Monday. : ae _ Mitngifitt- vari, Tuesday. 

4 Booddh-varit, Wednesday, e Vrihifsptitee-varif, Thursday, 

£ Shookrit-vart, Friday. € Shiinee-varit, Saturday, 
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planets are not honoured with temples, images, or festivals in Bengal. When 
hope or fear, respecting their benign or malignant influence, is excited in the - 
mind of a Hindoo, he is drawn or driven to worship them. 

15. Doorga. The image of this goddess and that of Minerva, in one or two 
instances, exhibit a pretty strong resemblance: both are described as fond of 
arms; and it is remarkable, that Doorga derives her name from the giant 
Doorgt, whom she’slew, as Pallas (Minerva) obtained hers from the giant Pal- 
las, whom she destroyed. She resembles Minerva also as a goddess difficult of 
aecess, which is one signification of the name Doorga. Sir W. Jones says, 
© As the mountain-born goddess, or Parviitéé, she has many properties of the 
Olympian Juno: her majestic deportment, high spirit, and general attributes 
are the same; and we find her both on Mount Koilasit, and at the banquets of 
the deities, uniformly the companion of her husband. One circumstance in the 
parallel is extremely singular : she is usually attended by her son Kartikéyu, who 
rides on a peacock ; and in some drawings, his own robe seems to be spangled 
with eyes: to which must be added that, in some of her temples, a peacock, 
without a rider, stands near her image.’ The image of Doorga is that of a 
yellow female with ten arms, sitting om a lion. The weapons she wields, the 
trident, the scimitar, the discus, the arrow, the spear, the club, the bow, the 
serpent-weapon, the hook for guiding.an elephant, and the axe, are to point 
out, that with these ten arms and weapons she protects the ten points. She 
has one foot on Mihéshii, a giant, to shew that she subdues the enemies of her 
worshippers ; and she sits on a lion, a form of Vishnoo, as the giver of success 
to her worshippers, and as exciting fear in their enemies. The quarrels of this 
goddess with Shivu, her husband, strongly remind us of those betwixt Jupiter 
and Juno, arising from the jealousy of the latter. The festivals in honour of 
Doorga and of Krishnit draw the whole Hindoo population to the temples, 
while those in honour of other gods are comparatively neglected. Before the 
temples of this goddess, thousands of victims are annually slaughtered, and 
offered to her image. She is not merely honoured as Doorga, but, under other 
names, distinct temples, images, festivals, and ceremonies have been institut- 
ed. Doorga, as has been already observed, is also the representative of matter in 
the creation of the universe, and in this character she is called Pritkritee.* Her 
wars with the giants also add to her fame, and make her extremely popular 
among the Hindoos: she is adopted by many, who take the name of shaktits, as 
their guardian deity. In Bengal, the greater number of bramhuns are shaktis ; 
jn the western and southern provinces this sect tis less numerous. 

16. Kalee, the Indian Diana Taurica. Though this is another form of 
Doorga, her fame is so great, that it seems necessary to devote a few lines 
exclusive to her. The dark image of this goddess is a truly horrid figure: her 
hair is disheveled; hertongue hangs out ; she holds in one hand a scimitar, in 
another a giant’s scull, with another she forbids fear, and with the last is 


h Literally, the chief, or nature, i Shaktit, means energy; 
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bestowing a blessing. Her colour is that by which time is designated, and 
she stands upon her husband, the destroyer, to keep him in subjection till 
the time of the universal conflagration, when, with the eye in the centre of 
his forehead, he will burn the universe. Her four arms represent the four 
védits ; the two inspiring terror point out those portions of the védi which relate 
to the destruction of enemies and the government of the world, and the other 
two allude to those parts of the védii which belong to devotion. Her dishevel- 
ed hair represents the clouds, and intimates too that time has neither beginning 
nor end. Her tongue is the representative of lightning. She exhibits alto- 
gether the appearance of a drunken frantic fury. Yet this is the goddess 
whom thousands adore, on whose altars thousands of viclims annually bleed, 
and whose temple at Kaléa-ghattt, near Calcutta, is the resort of Hindoos from 
all parts of India. This temple, it is said, frequently receives presents from 
persons of the highest rank, and not unfrequently from persons called Chris- 
tias. There are two things respecting Kaleé which remind us of Laverna : 
she is the protectress of thieves, and her image at Kaléé-ghatit is a head 
without abody. Another form of this goddess, under the name of Siddhésh- 
witree, is to be seen in clay temples all over Bengal. Human victims, it is 
said, have often been immolated on the altars of Kaléé and Siddhéshwiree. 


17. Litkshmzé, the goddess of fortune, is the wife of Vishnoo : she is 
said to have been produced at the churning of the sea, as Venus was said to 
be born of the froth of the sea. At her°birth, all the gods were enamoured of 
her. She is painted yellow, with a water-lily in her right hand; (in which 
form she is worshipped frequently by Hindoo women ;) but no bloody sacri- 
fices are offered to her. The Hindoos~avoid all payments of money on the 
Thursday, (Litkshméé-varit,) from’ thé fear of offending this goddess. 


18.  Stiriiswiitee, the goddess of learning, another wife of Vishnoo. She 
is painted white, and stands on the water-lily. In some images she is seen 
holding a lute; and in others as possessed of three eyes, with a fan in one 
hand and a book in the other. Her colour is to point out, that she is the 
source of wisdom ; the lute reminds the worshipper that she is the author of 
melody ; her three eyes represent the three védiis; the book and pen obviously 
belong to her character as the goddess of learning. I find no goddess in the 
Roman or Grecian pantheon who resembles her. She has an annual festival, 
when clay images are set up, and worshipped all over Bengal. Some of her 
worshippers, on the last day ef the festival, dance naked before the procession 
of the image through the streets. Even prostitutes, at this festival, make an 
image of this goddess, and set it up near their houses, to draw the spectators 
to their brothels. On this day students, merchants, and others, refuse to 
touch a pen ; for the Hindoos ascribe their ability to read, write, and even to 
speak, to the favour of Stiriiswiitee. ) 


19.  Shéeetula, the goddess who cools the body when afilicted with the 
small-pox, receives many honours from orders of Hindoos, among 
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whom the ravages of the small-pox are often dreadful. This goddess is also. — 


worshipped to procure the removal of cutaneous diseases. 


20. Méniisa, the queen of the snakes, or she who protects men from 
their fatal bite. The lower orders crowd to the three annual festivals held in 


honour of this goddess. 


21, Susht’hee, the goddess of fecundity. She is honoured with six 
annual festivals, celebrated chiefly by females. Her image is that of a yellow 
woman, sitting ona cat, and nursing a child ; though, in general, a rough 
stone, painted on the top, and placed under a tree, is the object worshipped. 


- These may’ be considered as the celestial deities worshipped by the 
Hindoos. The ¢éerrestrial goddesses are, Sééta, the wife of Ramu;* Radha, 
the mistress of Krishnt; Rookminéé and Sittyt-bhama, the wives of Krishni ; 
and ‘Soobhitdra, the sister of Jagiinnat’hi.! The terrestrial gods are the 
following :— 


1. Krishni resembles Appollo in his licentious intrigues; in his being a 
herdsman,™ and an archer ; in his destroying a dreadful serpent ; in his love of 
music; and in the celebrity to which he attained. Krishnti’s image is that of a 
black man, with a flutein hishand. His colour points out, that he fills the 
mind with sensual desires, and thé flute’designates him as the author of 
musical sounds. Apollo had in one hand a harp, and in the other a shield of 
arrows. The history of Krishna is chiefly found in the Shree- Bhagtvitvit ; ; the 
outline of which will be seen’ in’ p: 119, &e. Several festivals in 
honour of this god are held annually, at which times the greatest licentiousness 
prevails among all ranks. A great proportion of the Hindoo. population in 
Bengal are devoted to Krishni.” His intrigues with the milk maids, and 
especially with Radha, his favourite mistress, are familiar to every Hindoo, 
being incorporated into their popular songs, and the image of Radha being 
placed by that of Krishni in many of the temples. Under several other 
names Krishnit i is worshipped, to which forms separate temples have been 
erected ; among the rest to Gopalit, the herdsman; to Valit-gopalit, the 


k This goddess, it is said, wasdug out ofthe ground by king Jifnifkt, when he 
was ploughing his field. A boy who was ploughed up out of the ground among the 
Tuscans, gave rise to the order of Roman priests, whose business it was to divine 
from appearances in the annual sacrifice. 


1 It does not appear that Jitgtinnat’htt was ever married. 


m The pooranifs contain a story of this god much resembling that of Mercury’s 
stealing a cow from Apollo. In the Hindoo fable, Brtfmha is the thief, 


n Sometimes Hindoos are seen licking up the very dust of the: place where the 
crowd are celebrating the praises of Krishnif ; and others are said to faint with joy 
on these occasions. In memory of Krishnit’s lewd conduct with the milk-maids in 
the forest of Vrindaviintf, persons of property sometimes — a wee ‘in = fields, and 
entertain their friends. ‘ 


/ 
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infant Gopalit, to Gopéé-nat’hit, the lord of the milk-maids. Krishnti is one of 
the ten incarnations of Vishnoo. ‘The Rev. Mr. Maurice calls him ‘ the 


amiable Krishnii !’ 


2. Jiigiinnat hi, another deified hero, complimented with the title of 
lord of the world, a form of Vishnoo. He is honoured with several annual 
festivals, but the car festival is the most popular. Imitations of his ponderous 
car abound in many of the large towns ia Bengal®: that in Orissa, connected 
with the ancient temple erected in honour of this god, has crushed to death 
hundreds of victims, perbaps thousands, and immolates a number every year. 
This god receives the homage of pilgrims from all parts of India, for whose 
accommodation roads have been cut, and lodging-houses erected. Such, 
however, is the great mortality amoug the pilgrims, that a Hindoo of property 
always makes his will before he sets out on this journey, and takes a most 
affecting farewell of his disconsolate relations, Southey’s description,” ‘in 
his Curse of Kehama,’ though not literally correct, conveys to the mind 
much of the horror which a Christian spectator of the procession of the car 
cannot but feel. Mr. Paterson finds in the images of this god, and his brother 
and sister, which are worshipped together, an hieroglyphic of the mystical 


word Om. 


© Krishnit-vitsoo gave to the teniple of Jiigtinnat’hit, near Serampore, an immense 
car, which could not cost less than, four or fiye thousand rupees. He also added an 
allowance of six rupees a day for the expenses ‘of the worship of this idol. Gourit- 
mitlikif, a goldsmith of Calcutta, who gave the interest of his mother’s weight in gold 
to different temples, added six rupees more to the daily offerings at this temple ; but 
these two benefactors, perceiving that the bramhiins of the temple, instead of expend- 
ing these sums in offerings to the god, and in alms to strangers, applied the greater 
part to their private use, reduced the six rupees to one rupee four annasa day. To 
extort more money from the donors, the bramhiins of this temple, at two succeeding 
festivals, prevented the car from proceeding to an adjoining temple in which the donors 
were interested, pretending that the god was angry with them for their parsimony 
‘and would not go. : ; 3 


p © A thousand pilgrims strain, 
Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, and might and main, 
To drag that sacred wain, ; f 
And scarce can draw along the enormous load. 
Prone fall the frantic votaries in its road, 
_ And, calling on the god, 
heir self-devoted bodies there they lay 
_To pave his chariot way ; 
On Jifginnat’h they, call, 
The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes all. 
“Through blood and bones it ploughs its dreadful path ; 
' Groans rise unheard; the dying cry, : : 
And death and agony 
Are trodden under foot by yon mad throng, ast 
: Who follow’close, and thrust the deadly wheels along.” 
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8. Ramit, a deified monarch, and the hero of the Ramayiini, comes in for 
a considerable share of the wretehed devotion of the Hindoos, especially in the 
western provinces. His history, found in Valméékee’s epic poem, is partly 
before the public. He is adored as the seventh Hindoo incarnation ; has an 
annual festival, and is daily worshipped in the temples dedicated to him, his 
brother, and his friend Htinoomant; in which temples he appears as a green 
man, with a bow and arrows in his hands, sitting on a throne, having Séeta on 
his left: his brother Lukshmitint: holds a white umbrella over his head, and 
Hiinoomanti stands before him as his servant with joined hands. He is consi- 
dered as a beneficent deity. Some think that Rami was deified on aecount of 
a successful attack on Ceylon, when he was king of Mut’hoora. 


4. Choittinyii, i. e. the wise, a form of Krishniti; the god of a sect of 
voirageés, whose leader was a religious mendicant. His most famous temple 
in Bengal is at Ugrit-dweepit, where an annual festival is held, and to which 
crowds resort from all parts of Bengal. The bramhitns despise this sect. 


; 5, Vishwit-kiérmit, the son of Brimha, as architect of the gods, may be re- 

garded as the Hindoo Vulcan. He is worshipped at an annual festival, the 
implements of each artificer being the representative of the god. He employs 
no Cyclops with one eye, but has a workman named Mayt, a giant, who is 
capable of exhibiting all manner of illusive edifices. 

6. Kamitdevit, the Indian Cupid. This. god is also said to be the sun of 
Briimha: he is painted asa beautiful youth, carrying a bow and arrow of © 
flowers. He has an annual festival;-but his'image is not made; nor does this 
festival command much celebrity. Petitions are addressed to him by the bride 
and bride-groom anxious for offspring. ; 

7. Siityt Naraytinti.. 1 have not discovered the origin of this idol: the 
name implies that he is the true Vishnoo. He is worshipped frequently in th 
houses of the rich, from the desire of insuring prosperity. : 


8. Piinchanint, aform of Shiva, worshipped by the lower orders, who 
consider him as the destroyer of children. The image used as his representa- 
tive is a mis-shapen stone, anointed, painted, and placed under the vati and 
other trees. 

9. Dhiurmit-Vhakoort, another form of Shiv, held in much the same esti- 
mation as Pinchaniini. 

10. Kaloo-rayw, the god of forests, another form of Shivi. He is 
painted as sitting ona tiger, and carrying a bow and arrows: is worshipped 
by the wood-cutters in the forests, to insure protection from wild beasts. 


11. Deified Beings in strange shapes.—Urdhii-nartéshwirt. This com- 
pound deity is Shivi and Doorga united in one body. The fable respecting 
this singular transformation will be found in p. 147. Religious worship 
is paid to this idol.—Krishni-Kalee. In this image of Krishnii and Kaleé 
united in one body, vice itself is personified and worshipped. See p. 
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148 ~-Huree-Huru. Another compound deity, Vishnoo and Shiva. The 
worship paid to these idols appears to owe its origin to stories in the pooraniis ; 
but the original idea, meant to be conveyed by two of them, no doubt, was, 
that the Great Spirit and matter are one- : 


12. The worship of Human Beings, The Hindoos worship their spiritual 
guides; also bramhitins, and their wives and daughters: and, among the 
vamacharées, women of the lowest caste, and even prostitutes, are worshipped 
with rites too abominable to be recorded. See p. 152. 


13. The worship of Beasts. The cow, asa form of Bhitgitvittéé, is an 
object of worship, and receives the homage of the Hindoos at an annual festi- 
val:% (see p. 154.) Hinoomani, the monkey, has also been placed 
among the gods, as a form of Shivit. Temples to this god are to be seen, and 
in some places his image is worshipped, daily ; he is even chosen by many as 
their guardian deity. Hiinoomanit bears some resemblance to Pan, and like 
him owes his birth to the god of the winds. The dog, the jackal, and a num- 
ber of other animals, have also places among the Hindoo deities, though they 
are not greatly honoured. 


14. Worship of Birds. Giroort, the carrier of Vishnoo, half a bird and 
half a man, has received deification, as. well as his brother Uroont, the chario- 
teer of Vishnoo, Jiitayoo, another bird, the friend of Ramf, receives divine | 
honours; as do the eagle of Coromandel; (said to be an incarnation of Doorga,) 
the wag-tail, the peacock, the goose, and the owl; butthe honours they receive 
are not of the highest kind. = °° 


15. Worship of Trees. The Hindoos do not seem ever to. have conse- 
crated groves, but several trees they esteem sacred. Tooltiséé, a female raised 
to deity by Vishnoo, was cursed by Litkshmee, his wife, in a fit of jealousy, and 

turned into the tree of this name; which the Hindoos preserve with great care 
near their houses, erect pillars to its honour,” esteem its leaves and wood sacred, 
and with the latter make the beads with which they repeat the names of their 
guardian deities. Several other trees receive ~ almost, an. equal homage: 
(see p. 162.) It is considered as a great sin among the Hindoos for any mem- 
ber of a family to cut down trees planted by an ancestor, and the misfortunes 
of many a family have been ascribed to such an act of indiscretion. 


4 The very dung of the cow is eaten as an atonement for sin, and, with its urine, is 
used in worship. A Hindoo does not carry any thing out of his house in the morning, 
till he has rubbed his door-way with cow-dung, Notwithstanding this reverence, the 
bullocks employed, in carrying burdens and at the plough, are used more cruelly by the 
Hindoos than any other animals, ‘The Athenians and almost all other nations 
thought it a very great crime to kill the ox, insomuch that the offender was thought 
to deserve death” ‘Potier’s Antiquities of Greece, vol. i. p. 217. 

r The heads of these pillars, which commonly open like a cup, are filled with 
earth, and the plant is placed in them, -‘The-Romans and Grecians,’ says Potte 
* consecrated certain treesto their gods.’ = 5 
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* 16. River worship. The Hindoos not only reverence their rivers, 
but actually worship them, dividing them into male and female deities, But 
Giinga, (the Ganges,) both in their poems, their pooraniis, and in the supersti- 
tious customs of the natives, appears to rank highest among the river deities. 
She is declared to have descended from Vishnoo’s heaven, the anniversary of 
which event is celebrated by particular festivities. The most extravagant things 
are related in the poorantts respecting the purifying nature of these waters ; and 
several works have been written to extol the saving properties of the Ganges.* 
Tts waters are carried to immense distances; every thing they touch becomes 
purified ; crowds of Hindoos perform their worship on the banks of the river 
daily, after purifying themselves in its stream ; the sick are laid on its banks, 
expecting recovery from the mere sight of this goddess; and it is reckoned 
a great calamity not to die within view of Ginga. Many other rivers receive 
the honours of divine worship, as will be seen in page 171. 


17. Worship of Fish. Even the finny tribes are honoured by ‘the Hin- 
doos, though the worship paid to them is of an inferior nature. 


18. Lhe worship of Books is very common among this people. The lower 
orders have such a profound respect for a book, that they think every thing in 
such a form must be divine. On several occasions a book is converted into an 
image, and worshipped with all the forms used before the most popular idol. 


19, Worship of Stones. The shaligramit, as a form of Vishnoo, is more 
frequently worshipped than any other idol in India,‘ not excepting the lingit 
itself; which perhaps ought to be placed next, and which is also a stone. The 
representatives of Piinchantinii and other gods are shapeless stones. Many 
images of idols sold in the markets are made of stone, and worshipped. 


20. A log of wood, The pedal with which rice is cleansed from the husk 
has also been raised to godship by the Hindoos. See p. 176. 


Such are the objects adored by the Hindoos. Such is the deplorable 
state into which the mind continues to sink, after it has once renounced the 
doctrine of the unity oF Gop. Divine Worship is confessedly the hizhest act 
of reverence and homage of which man is capable. How shocking then, how 


* The Giinga-vakya-vuléé, &e. 


t ‘The shalifgramiis are black stones, found in a part of the Giinditkee river, 
within the limits of Nepal. They are mostly round, and are commonly perforated in 
one or more places by worms, or, as the Hindoos believe, by Vishnoo in the shape of 
areptile. According to the number of perforations, and of spiral curves in each, the 
stone is supposed to contain Vishnoo in varions characters. For example, such a 
stone perforated in one place only, with four spiral curves in the perforation, and with 
marks resembling a cow’s foot, and a long wreath of flowers, contains Likshmés-Nara- 
yitnit. In like manner stones are found in the Nifrmifda, which are considered as 
types of Shivit, and are called Vantt-Lingif. The shali{gramif is found, upon trial, not 
to be caleareous =" it strikes fire with steel, and. scarcely at-all efférvesces with acids.” 
Asiatic Researches, vol vii. p. 240, 
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afflicting to a philanthropic mind, to see man prostrated before a beast, or a 
log of wood! How greatly is the horror increased, when this prostration of 
intellect respects many millions ! 


T have repeatedly conversed with learned Hindoos on the use of idols in 
worship : the best account I have ever received may amount to this.—God is 
every where ; this is allowed, but his spirituality perplexes the mind. To col- 
lect and fix the ideas on the object of adoration, therefore, an image is chosen ; 
into which image, by the power of incantations, the deity is imagined to be 
drawn. Hence, in dedicating an image, they call upon the god to come and 
dwell in it. I have urged in reply, that if this were the whole end to be 
answered, any image might do, but that I saw amongst them many sorts of 
idols. ‘Lo this the bramliin says, ‘ God has made himself known in these forms, 
and directed these various images to be made, that men may be fascinated and 
drawn to the love of worship ; that none of these images are intended to exhibit 
the natural perfections of God, but his actions when incarnate ; and that images 
are only necessary while men continue in a rude state, and may be laid aside by 
those who can attain to devotion by means of rational speculation.’ This is 
the best apology I have obtained for the worship of idols. Yet, surely, instead 
of elevating the mind, and carrying it to.a Being so glorious as God, images 
debase a subject so sublime, and destroy all réverence for Him, who is ‘ glorious 
in holiness, fearful in praises, doing’ wonders.’ Images of God are therefore 
highly offensive, and their makers and worshippers justly expose themselves to 
the cutting reproof of Isaiah : -“To*whomthen will ye liken God? or whut 
likeness will ye compare to him? Behold, the nations are as drop of a 
bucket, and are counted as the small dust of. the balance: all nations before 
him are as nothing, and are counted to him less than nothing, and vanity.’ But 
that idols are not necessary, even to the rude and ignorant, let the experience 
of every protestant country bear witness. Where shall we. find piety more 
elevated, or morals more correct, even among individual in the lowest orders 
of society, than in our own land ? : ; 


But what shall we say, Bes many of these idols are monstrous persouifi- 
cations of vice; and when it is a fact, that not a single virtuous idea is ever 
communicated by any of them? The image of Kaleé exhibits a female with 
inflamed eyes, standing on the body of her husband, her hair disheveled, 
slavering the blood of her enemies down her bosom, her tongue hanging from 
her mouth, wearing a necklace of skulls, and holding a skull in tbe left hand, 
anda sword in the right. Anotherimage, that of Krishnt Kaleé, exhibits 
Krishnit and Radha, his mistress, united in one body, to conceal Radha’s infide- 
lity from her husband. Another image is the ling! Another that ofa monkey, 
an incarnation of ‘the great god’ Shivit ; the offspring of the god of the winds 
by a female monkey !* The i image 2 of Dowrea a is fe of a female warrior : and 


n They admit this :.a pan of water is indgedsoliees nbstituted for an idol. 
x Pan is said to haye been the son of Mercury. 
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one form of this goddess is that of a female so athirst for blood, that she is repre- 
sented as cutting off her own head; and the severed head, with the mouth dis- 
tended, is seen deyouring the blood streaming from the trunk. This goddess 
stands upon two other deities in an attitude so abominably indecent that it cannot 
be described : the common form of Kaléé, standing on her husband Shivi, has 
secret meaning, well known to a Hindoo, but which is so indelicate that even 
they, licentious as they are, dare not make it according to the genuine meaning 
of the fable to which it belongs.’ Some of the formulas used at the festival 
in honour of this goddess, called the Shyama-podja, relate to things which 
can never become the subject of description ; but perhaps in this concealed 
state they are more pernicious than if painted, and exhibited to the open gaze 
of the mob. To this it may be added, that amidst all the numerous idols 
worshipped by the Hindoos, there is not one to represent any of the Virtues, 
In this respect, the Hindoo mythology sinks far below the European ; for the 
Greeks and Romans adored Virtue, Truth, Piety, Chastity, Clemency, Mercy, 
Justice, Faith, Hope and Liberty, and consecrated images and temples to 
these deities. Among the Hindoos, the most innocent part of the system, and 
that which existed in the purest ages, was the worship of the primary elewents, 
the adoration of inanimate matter ! 


The manifest effect of idolatry in this country, as held up to thousands of 
Christian spectators, is an immersion-intoy-the grossest moral darkness, and a 
universal corruption of manners. ~The Hindoo is taught, that the image is 
really God, and the heaviest judgments are denounced ageinst’ him, if he dare 
to suspect that the image is nothing more:than the elements of which it is 
composed. The Titntrit-sarti declares, that such an unbeliever will sink into the 
regions of torment. In the apprehensions of the people in general, therefore, 
the idols are real deities; they occupy the place of God, and receive all the 
homage, all the fear, all the service, and all the honours which HE” so justly 
claims. The government of God is subverted, and all the moral effects arising 
from the knowledge of his perfections, and his claims upon his rational creas 
tures, are completely lost. 


_. Itis a fact too, that the festivals in honour of the gods have the most 
pernicious effects on the minds of the people. During the ceremonies of 
worship before the image, the spectators are very few, and these feel no interest 
whatever in the mummery going forward; and were it not for those who come 
to pay a visit of ceremony to the image, and to bring their offerings, the temple 
would be as little crowded on festival, as on common days: but as soon as the 
well-known sound of the drum is heard, calling the people to the midnight 
orgies, the dance and the song, whole multitudes assemble, and almost. tread 
one upon another ; and their joy keeps pace with the number of loose women 
Present,,. and the broad obscenity of the songs. Gopalit-Tirkkalitnkarit, a 
pindit employed in the Serampore printing office, and a very respectable man 


: Y Hindoos of the baser sor&é may be seen whispering to each other before this 
image, and dilating on that which is too filthy for them to utter in an audible voice. 
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among the Hindoos, avowed toa friend of mine, that the only attractives on 
these occasions were the women of ill-fame, and filthy songs and dances ; 
that these songs were so abominable, that a man of character, even amongst 
them, was ashamed of being present ; that if ever he (Gopaltt) remained, he 
concealed himself in a corner of the temple. He added, that a song was scarcely 
tolerated which did not contain the most marked allusions to unchastity ; while 
those which were so abominable that no person could repeat them out of the 
temple, received the loudest plaudits.* All this is done in the very face of the 
idol ; nor does the thought, ‘ Thou God seest me,’ ever produce the slightest 
pause in these midnight revels. In open day, and in the most public streets 
of a large town, I have seen men entirely naked, dancing with unblushing 
effrontery before the idol, as it was carried in triumphant procession, encouraged 
by the smiles and eager gaze of the bramhiins. Yet sights even worse than 
these, and such as can never be described by the pen of a Christian writer, are 
exhibited on the rivers and in the public roads, to thousands of spectators, at 
the Doorga festival," the most popular and most crowded of all the Hindoo 
festivals in Bengal ; and which closes with libations to the gods so powerful, as 
to produce general intoxication. What must be the state of morals in a coun- 
try, when its religious institutions and public shows, at which the whole popu- 
lation is present, thus sanctify vice, and carry the multitude into the very gulph 
of depravity and ruin ! eae 


There is another feature in this system of idolatry, which increases its per- 
nicious effects on the public manners :~~The history of these gods is a highly 
coloured representation of their wars, quarrels, and licentious intrigues ; which 
are held up in the images, recitations, songs, and dances at the public festivals. 
At the separate recitations, which are accompanied with something of our 
pantomime, these incredible and most indecent fables are made still more 
familiar to the people; so familiar indeed, that allusions to them are to be 
perceived in the most common forms of speech. Many works of a pernicious 
tendency in the European languages are not very hurtful, because they ate too 
scarce and expensive to be read by the poor; but the authors of the Hindoo 
mythology have taken care, that the quarrels and revels of the gods and god- 
desses shall be held up to the imitation of the whole community. 


‘In some of these histories and pantomimes, Shivii is represented as declar- 
ing to Liikshmeé, that he would part with all the merit of his works for the 
gratification of a criminal passion ; Briimha as burning with lust towards his 
own daughter; Krishni as living with the wife of another, murdering a 


z Sometimes the Hindoos open a subscription to defray the expense of a grand 
act of worship in honour of some idol. If 400 rupees be subscribed on such an 
occasion, I am assured, that 300 will be spent on the songs and dancing-girls. 

« The author has more than once been filled with alarm, as this idolatrous 
procession has’ passed his house, lest his children should go to the windows, and see 


the gross obscenity exhibited by the dancers. 
E 
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washerman and stealing his clothes, and sending his friend Yoodhist’hiri to the 
regions of torment by causing him to utter a falsehood; Indrii and Chindrit 
are seen as the paramours of the wives of their spiritual guides:—-But these 
stories are so numerous in the pooranits, that it seems unnecessary to drag 

‘more of them to light. The thing to be deplored is, that the Hindoo objects 
of worship were themselves monsters of vice. 


Painful as this is, it is not all: there isa numerous and growing sect 
among the Hindoos in Bengal, and perhaps in other provinces, who, in con- 
formity with the rules prescribed in the works called Tiintra, practise the most 
abominable rites. The proselytes to this sect are chiefly bramhins, and are 
called yamachareés. I have given some account of them in p, 152, and p. 232, 
and should have declined blotting these pages with any further allusion to these 
unutterable abominations, had I not omitted in those accounts an article which 
Thad prepared, and which throws much additional light on the practices of a 
sect so singularly corrupt. 

“The rules of this sect are to be found more or less in most of the Tantriis ; 
but particularly in the Néélit, Roodrit-yamiilii, Yonee, and Unnitda-kilpt. In 
these works the writers have arranged a number of Hindoo sects. as follows :— 
Védacharéés, Voishniivacharéés, Shoivacharéeés, Ditkshinacharéés, Vamachareés, 
Siddhantacharéés, and Koulacharéés;~each rising in succession, till the most 
perfect sect is the Koulacharit.. When a Hindoo wishes to enter into this sect, he 
sends for a person who has been already initiated, and who is well acquainted with 
the forms of initiation ; and presenting to him garments, ornaments, &c. begs him 
to become his religious guide. The teacher then places this disciple near him 
for three days, and instructs him in the ceremonies of the sect: at the close of 
which period, the disciple spreads some loose soil on the floor of the house in 
which the ceremonies of initiation are to be performed; and sows a small 
quantity of barley, and two kinds of peas, in this soil, sprinkling water upon 
it. He next proceeds to perform some parts of the ten ceremonies practised 
by the regular Hindoos from the time of birth to that of marriage: after which 
he makes a declaration, that he has from that period renounced all the cere- 
monies of the old religion, and is delivered from their yoke; and as a token of 
joy celebrates what is called the Vriddhee shraddht. All these ceremonies are 
to be performed in the day ; what follows is to be done in darkness: and there- 
fore, choosing the darkest part of the night, the seed sown in the house having 
sprung up, the disciple and his spiritual (it would not be too harsh to say 
infernal) guide enter the house, with eight men, (vamacharéés,) and eight 
femules, (a dancing-girl, a weaver’s daughter, a woman of ill-fame, a washer- 
woman, a barber’s wife or daughter, a bramhiinéé, the dauhghter ofa land-own- 
er, and a milkmaid.) Each of the yamacharéés is to place by his side one of 
the “females, and the teacher and his disciple are to sit close to each other. 
The ‘teacher’ now informs his disciple, that from henceforward he is not:to 
indulge shame; nor dislike to any thing, nor prefer one plan to another, nor 
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regard ceremonial cleanness, or uncleanness nor caste ; and that, though he may 
freely enjoy all the pleasures of sense, the mind must be fixed on his guardian 
deity : that is, he is neither to be an epicure nor an ascetic, but to blend both in 
his character; and to make the pleasures of sense, that is, wine and women, the 
medium of obtaining absorption into Briimha ; since women are the represen- 
tatives of the wife of Cupid, and wine prevents the senses from going astray. 
A pan of spirits, or of water mixed with spirits, is placed near each man and 
woman; and in the centre another pan of spirits, different kinds of flesh, (of 
which that of the cow makes a part,) rice, fruits, &c. and upon each of the 
eight pans different branches of trees, and garlands of red flowers are placed ; 
the pans also are to be marked with red paint: all these are surrounded with 
eighty pounds of flour formed into different colours. A pan of intoxicating 
beverage, called siddhee, is next consecrated; of which each partakes : after 
which they chew the panit leaf. Next, before all the things. placed in the 
centre of the room, the spiritual guide rehearses the common ceremonies of 
worship, addressing them to any one of the female deities who happens to: be 
the guardian deity of this disciple. ‘The vessels from which the company are 
to drink, and the offerings, are next consecrated: these vessels may be formed 
of earth, copper, brass, silver, gold, or.stone, the cocoanut, or a human. skull ; 
but the latter is to be preferred. The-spiritual guide then gives as much asa 
wine glass of spirits to each female, as the representative of the divine 
energy; and the men drink what they leave. At. this time the spiritual 
guide declares, that in the sittyii yoogit the people were directed in. their 
religious duties by the védiis, in the trétii by the writings of the learned, 
in the dwapitrt. by the different pooraniis, and, in the kiilee yoogit, the tintris 
are the only proper guides to duty. As if well pleased with this sentiment, 
each one of the company now drinks two more glasses of the spirits. The 
disciple next worships each male and female separately, applying to them the 
names of Bhoirivii and Bhoirivée, titles given to Shivi and Doorga, and 
presents to each of them spirits, meat-offerings, garments, ornaments, &e.; after 
which the spiritual guide offers a burnt-sacrifice, with the flesh and other meat-: 
offerings, pouring on them, as they burn, clarified butter: the disciple also 
repeats the same ceremony. The eight females. now anoint the disciple by 
sprinkling upon him, with the branches which were placed on the pan, spirits 
and water; and after mixing together the whole of the spirits, or spirits 
aud water, from all the pans, the spiritual guide, with all the branches, again 
sprinkles the disciple : to whom he declares that he has‘now, for the good of 
his soul, instructed “him, according to the commandment of the great god 
Shivii, in all: the ceremonies belonging to the: profession: of a vamacharee ; 
urging him, in practising these ceremonies, to. keep: his mind: on Shivit, and 
that he will be happy: after death : at the close, he causes him to drink the 
liquor thus mixed, repeating separate incantations. . During his initiation 
he isnot to drink so as to appear intoxicated, or to cause bis mind to wander ; 
bat having habituated himself to»a small quantity, he may take more, till be 
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falls down in a state of intoxication ; still however so as to riseagain after.a 
short interval : after which he may continue drinking the mectar, till he falls 
down completely overcome, and remaius in this state of joy, thiuking upon his. 
guardian deity.. He is now known as an Uviidhooti, that is, as one who. has 
renounced all secular affairs; and receives a new name, perhaps Anandu- 
nat’hi, or the joyous. He is to drink spirits with all of the same profession ; 
to sleep constantly in a house of ill-fame ; aud to eat of every thing he pleases, 
and with all castes indiscriminately. The next thing is to offer a burnt- 
sacrifice ; after which the spiritual guide and the guests are dismissed with 
presents, and the uew disciple spends the night with an infamous female. 
These vamachareés adore the sex, and carefully avoid offending a woman. 
They also practise the most debasing rites, using the heads of persons. who 
have been guilty of suicide, also when sitting on a dead body, and while naked 
and in the presence of a naked female.—It might seem impossible to trace 
ceremonies gross as these to any principle except that of moral depravity ; but 
the authors of this system attempt to reconcile it. with the pursuit of future 
happiness, The reader is aware that the regular Hindoo theologians attribute 
all the vices to the passions, and consider their subjugation, or annihilation, as 
essential to final beatitude; they therefore aim at the accomplishment of this 
object by means of severe bodily austerities. The vamacharéés profess to seek 
the same object, not by avoiding) temptation, and starving the body, but by 
blunting the edge of the passions with excessive indulgence. They profess to 
triumph over the regular Hindoos, reminding them that their ascetics are safe 
only in forests, and while keeping’a perpetual fast ; but that ¢hey subdue their 
passions in the very presence of temptation. 


Thus, that which to the Hindoo should be divine worship, is the great 
source of impiety and eorruption of manners: and, instead of returning from 
his temple, or from religious services, improved in knowledge, grieved for his 
moral deficiences, and anxious to cultivate a greater regard to the interests of 
morality and religion, his passions are inflamed, and his mind polluted to such 
a degree, that he carries the pernicious lessons of the temple, or the festival, 
into all the walks of private life. His very religion becomes his greatest bane, 
and where he should have drank of the water of life, he swallows the poison 
that infallibly destroys him. 


In conversation with a learned bramhiin, in the year 1813, he acknowledged 
to the author, that, at present, reverence for the gods made no part of the 
attractions to the public festivals. One man celebrates a festival to preserve 
himself from disgrace, another to procure the applause of his countrymen, and 
a third for the sake of the songs, dances, &c. ‘This bramhiin instanced cases 
of images being made without any reference to the rules of the shastra, At 
one place, a Hindoo, having prepared an image, at an expense which he could 
not meet, permitted it to be broken, and its head, arms, and legs to be trodden 
upon in the streets ;—another, who bad been thus disappointed, threw th¢ 
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image into the water ;—and a third, having made an enormous image, had fas- 
tened it to a cart, ‘but on the first motion of the vehicle, the head. of the ido} 
had fallen off, and the rest of the image was permitted to lie in the street asa 
dead carcase. 1 give these instances, to confirm what I have already said, that 
jt is not devotion that leads the Hindoo to the temple, but a licentious appetite, 
and to afford another proof, that idolatry always tends to sink, but never to 
raise’ its votaries. In the account of Kaléé, (p. 94,) the reader will 
find a fact respecting the execution of two Hindoos, who, when under sentence 
of death, beeame Roman Catholics, in pure revenge upon Kalee ; who did not, 
as she was believed to have done in many other cases, protect them in the act 
of robbery. One of the pitndits who assisted me in this work begged, if I 
mentioned this fact, that 1 would assure the English reader, that although this 
goddess assisied public robbers, she always informed them that they must suffer 
hereafter for their crimes, though she did assist them in their perpetration. 

The Reverend Mr. Maurice seems astonished that a people so mild, so 
benevolent, so beniznant as the Hindoos, ‘who (quoting Mr. Orme) shudder at 
the very sight of blood,’ should have adopted so many bloody rites. But are 
these Hindoos indeed so humane ?—these men, and women too, who drag their 
dying relations to the banks of the river at all seasons, day and night, and 
expose them to the heat and cold in the last agonies of death, without remorse ; 
—who assist men to commit self-murder, encouraging them to swing with hooks 
in their backs, to pierce their tongues “and sides, to cast themselves on naked 
knives, to bury themselves alive, throw themselves into rivers,* from pre- 
cipices,? and under the cars of their idols ; 3—who murder their own children, 


b ‘Instances are not unfrequent, where persons afflicted with loathsome and 
incurable cgomie, have caused themselyes to be buried alive.’ Asiatic Researches, 
p. 257. 

© Mr. W. Carey, of Cutwa, in a letter to the author, dated the 4th of November, 
1814, says, ‘ ‘Two or three days ago I witnessed a scene more shocking than any I ever 
saw in this place :—A poor weaver was brought here, and cast into the water, with a 
pan of water tied round his waist to make him sink; but providentially the river was 
shallow, and he was taken out, after being in the water a day and a night. Hearing 
of the cireumstance, I went to see him, and found the poor man only affected with 
rheumatic pains. I had him brought to my house, but could not prevail on the un- 
feeling natives to carry him up till I procured an order from an officer of the police, 
I hope he will be restored to health in a fortnight, when he will return home, with 
some knowledge of the gospel. What adds to the horror of this narration, is, that the 
perpetrators of this intended murder were the mother and brother of this unfortunate 
Hindoo,’ 

a ¢ A very Goaaler practice prevails among the lowest tribes of the inhabitants of 
Berar and Gondwiinti. Suicide is not unfrequently vowed by such persons in return 
for boons solicited from idols; and to fulfil his vow, the successful yotary throws him- 
self from a precipice named Kal¥-Bhoirttvit, situated in the mountains between the 
Taptee and Nirmifda rivers. The annual fair, held near that spot at the beginning of 

~ spring, usually witnesses ight or ten sceuatd ot eax eee Asiatic Ree 


vol, vii, p. 257. 
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by burying them alive, throwing them to the alligators, or hanging them-up 
alive in trees for the ants'and crows before their own doors, or by sacrificing 
them to the Ganges ;— who burn alive, amidst savage shouts, the heart-broken 
widow, by the lands of her own son, and with the corpse of a deceased 
father’ ;—who every year butcher’ thousands of animals, at the call: of 
superstition, covering themselves with their blood, consigning their 
carcases'to the dogs, and carrying their cheads, in’ triumph through: the 
streets ?—-Are these the ‘ benignant Hindoos’ 2a people who have 
never erected a charity-school, an alms’-house, nor an hospital; who suffer 
their’ fellow-creatures’ to perish for want before their very doors, refusing to 
administer to their wants while living, or to inter their bodies, to prevent their 
being devoured by vultures and jackals, when dead; who, when the power of 
the sword was in their hands, impaled alive, cut off the noses, the legs, and 
arms of culprits; and inflicted punishments exceeded only by those of the fol- 
lowers of the mild, amiable, and benevolent Booddhit in the Burman empire® ! 


e I fancy this is done when the child is born with bad omens, or is supposed to be 
afflicted by some evil spirit. ae oi , 
nee _At Benares ‘aud near Buxar numerous brick monuments have been erected. 
to perpetuate the memory of women who have been burnt alive with the bodies 
of their'deceased husbands. i i . 

s Itis well known, that the Burmans are the followers of Booddhi, whose princi- 
pal aim was to excite in mankind a horror of shedding blood, and of destroying animal 
life, The following facts will show how much, humanity there is among a people far 
exceeding the Hindoos in their care'’not ‘to injure whatever contains life. Mr. 
F. Carey thus writes to his friends in Bengal :—‘I will now relate what has taken 
place in this single town of Rangoon since my residence in this country, which does 
not exceed four years. Some of the criminals I saw executed with my own eyes; the 
rest I saw immediately after execution. One man had melted lead poured down his 
throat, which immediately burst out from the neck, and various parts of the body. 
Four or five persons, after being nailed through their hands and feet to a scaffold, had 
first their tongues cut out, then their mouths slit open from ear to ear, then their ears 
cut off, and finally their bellies ripped open. Six people were crucified in the following 
manner : their hands and feet were nailed to a scaffold ; their eyes were then extracted 
with a blunt hook ; and in this condition they were left to expire : two died in the 
course of four days; the rest were liberated, but died of mhortification on the sixth or 
seventh day. Four persons were crucified, viz. not nailed, but tied with their hands 
and feet stretched out at full length, in an erect posture, in which they were to remain 
till death ; every thing they wished to eat was ordered them, with a view to prolong 
their lives and misery. In cases like this, the legs and feet of the criminals begin to 
swell and mortify at the expiratien of three or four days; some are said to live in this 
State for a fortnight, and expire at last from fatigue and mortification. Those which 
Tsaw were liberated at the end of three or four days. Another man had a large bam- 
boo run through his belly, which put an immediate end to his existence. Two persons 
had their bellies ripped up, just sufficient to admit of the protrusion of a small part of 
the intestines ; and after being secured by the hands and feet at full stretch with cords, 
were placed in an erect posture upon bamboo rafters, and set adrift in the river; to float 
up and down with the tide for public view. The number of those who have been be: 
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and-who very often, in their acts -of pillage, murder, the -plindered, cutting off 
their limbs with the most cold-blooded apathy, turning the) house of the 
murdered: into.a disgusting shambles !—Some of these cruelties, no doubt, 

arise out of the religion of the Hindoos, and are the poisoned fruits of supersti- 
tion, rather than theveffects of natural disposition : but this is equally true res- 
pecting the virtues which have been so lavishly. bestowed, on this people... At 
the call of the shastra, the Hindoo gives water to the weary traveller during the 
month Voishakhu ; but he may perish at his door without pity or relief from the 
first of the following month, no reward being attached to.such an act after these 
thirty days have expired. He will make roads, pools of water, and build lodg- 

ing-houses for pilgrims and travellers ; but he considers himself as. making a 
good bargain with the gods in all these transactions, [t is a fact, that there is 
not a road in the country made by Hindoos except a few which lead . to holy 
places ; and had there been no future rewards held out for such acts of merit, 

even these would not haye existed. Before the kitlee-yoogit it was lawful to 
sacrifice cows ; but the man who does it now, is guilty of a crime as heinous as 
that of killing a bramhtin; he may kill a buffalo, however, and Doorga will 
reward him with heaven for it. A Hindoo, by any direct act, should not destroy 
an insect, for he is taught that God inhabits even a fly: but it is no great 
crime if he should permit even his,cow. to perish with hunger ; and he beats it 
without mercy, though it be an incarnation of Bhiigtvitee—it is enough, that 
he does not really deprive it of life ; for the indwelling Briimht feels no stroke 
but that of death. The Hindoo. ‘will utter falsehoods that would knock down 
anox, and will commit perjuries so atrocious and disgusting, as to fill with 
horror those who visit the courts of justice ; but he will not violate his shastrit 
by Alon on the waters of the Ganges. 


d idolatry, is often also the exciting cause of the most abominable frands. 
Several instances are given in this work: one will be found in page 75, and, 
another respecting an image found under ground by the raja’ ¥ Niideéya, in 
p. 125. 


Indeed keeping gods is even a trade among the Hindoos: the nly diffi- 
culty to be overcome, is that of exciting attention to the image. ‘To do’ this, 


headed I do, not exactly recollect; but they must be somewhere between twenty and 
thirty. One man was sawn to death, by applying the saw to the shoulder bone, and 
sawing right down until the bowels gushed out. One woman was beat to death with a 
large cudgel. These are most of the punishments I have seen and heard of during my 
stay in this place ; but many other instances happened during my absence, which [ 
have not related. As for the crimes for which these punishments were inflicted, I shall 
only add, the crimes of some deserved death, some were of a trivial nature, and some of 
the victims were quite innocent.’ ‘ 


-h Plutarch says, that arias; when he instituted the Ludi a to sur- 


prise the Sabine virgins, gave out, that he had discovered the altar of the god Consus 
hid under ground; which discovery attracted great multitudes to the sacrifice, 
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the owner of the image frequently goes from village to village, to call the atten- 
tion of the neighbourhood: he also persuades some one to. proclaim, that he 
has been warned in'a dream to perform vows to this image; or he repeats to 
all he sees, that such and such cures have been performed by it. In the years 
1807 and 1808, almost all the sick and imaginary sick Hindoos in the south of 
Bengal presented their offerings to an image called Tartik-éshwitri, at a place 
bearing this name. The bramhiins owning this image became rich. This ex- 
cited the atiention of some bramhtins near Niidééya, who proclaimed another 
image of Shivit, in their possession, to be ‘the brother of Tartk-eshwtrt ;’ and 
the people of those parts flocked to this image as others had done to the 
original one. 

The author has devoted a volume (Book I.) of this work to the gods. The 
next article (Book IT.) relates to the Hindoo temples, none of which appear to 
be distinguished for the elegance of their architecture: they are not the work 
of a people sunk in barbarism; neither will they bear any comparison with 
the temples of the Greeks or Romans: They are not constructed so as to hold a 
crowd of worshippers, who are always accommodated in an area opposite the 
temple. The room in which the idol is placed is considered sufficiently spacious 
if it hold the officiating priest, the utensils for worship, and the offerings. 


These temples answer none of the ends of a lecture room, nor of a 
Christian temple. Here the passions ate never raised to heaven by sacred 
music, nor by the voices of a large and devout congregation celebrating the 
praises of the Deity in the strains of ,sacred. poetry ; here no devout feelings 
are awakened by the voice of prayer and’ confession, nor are the great truths of 
religion explained, or enforced upon the mind of an attentive crowd by the elo- 
quence of a public speaker: the daily worship at the temple is performed by 
the solitary priest with all the dulness, carelessness, and insipidity necessarily 
connected with a service always the same, repeated before an idol made of a cold 
stone, and in which the priest has no interest whatever ; and when the crowd 
do assemble before the temple, it is to enter upon orgies which destroy every 
vestige of moral feeling, and excite to every outrage upon virtue. 


The dedication of a temple is a work of great ceremony,* if the 
building belong to a man of wealth; the expense incurred in presents to 
the bramhiins and others is also very great. The person who employs his 


i We learn from the Ain Akbiiree, however, that the entire revenues of Orissa, 
for twelve years, were expended on erecting a temple tothe sun.—Maurice’s Indian 
Antiquities. 

_ * Circumambulating a temple is an act of merit, raising the person toa place in 
the heaven of the god or goddess whose temple he thus walks round. At Benares the 
devout do it daily. If the cireumambulator be a learned man, he repeats the praise of 
the god as he is walking, and bows to the image every time he arrives at the door of 
the temple. _ The ignorant merely walk round, and make the bore. The ees hand is 
always kept towards the object circumambulated. if 
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wealth in this manner is considerably raised in the estimation of his country- 
men; he frequently also endows the temple, as well as raises it; which is 
_ generally done by grants of land. The annual produce of the land thus be- 
stowed, is expended in wages to the officiating priest, in the daily offerings to 
the idol, and in lighting and repairing the temple. Many temples, however, 
do not depend entirely on their endowments : they receive considerable sums 
from occasional offerings, and from what is presented at festivals.' Some 
temples are supported at an expense so trifling as to astonish a reader not 
acquainted with the forms of idolatry: many individuals who officiate at 
temples obtain only the offerings, the value of which does not amount, in many 
instances, to more than twenty shillingsa year. Some few temples are however, 
splendidly endowed, and many families receive their maintenance from them. 
Where an.ido! has become very famous, and the offerings have amounted to a 
large sum, even kings have been anxious. to lay hold of sucha source of 
revenue. 


The images of the gods may be made of almost all the metals, as well as of 
wood, stone, clay, &c. Most of the permanent images are made of wood or 
stone; those which are destroyed at the close of a festival, are made of clay. 
Small images of brass, silver, and gold, are not uncommon. The sculpture of 
the stone images resembles that of .the Popish images of the 12th century; 
those cast in brass, &c. exhibit a similariprogress of the arts. The consecration 
of an image is accompanied with a number of ceremonies, the most singular of 
which is that of conveying sight and life to the image, for which there are 
appropriate formulas, with prayers, inviting the deity to come and dwell in it. 
After this ceremony, the image becomes sacred, and is carefully guarded from 
‘every offensive approach. ‘Ihe shastriis contain directions for making idols, 
and the forms of meditation used in worship contain a description of each 
idol : but in many instances these forms are disregarded, and the proprietor, 
though compelled to preserve the identity of the image, indulges his own 
fancy. Some images,are very diminutive, especially those made of the 
precious metals ; but others, if for temporary use, are very large: a stone 
image of the lingt is to seen at Benares, which six men with joined hands can 
hardly grasp. At the festival of Kartikéyt, the god of war, an image is some- 
times made thirty cubits high. Whatever may have been the case in other 
countries, idolatry in this has certainly not contributed to carry the arts of 
painting or sculpture to any perfection. 


Any bramhitn, properly qualified by rank and knowledge, may officiate in 
a temple, and perform the general work of ‘a priest. “There is. no. order of 
brambitns to whom the priesthood is confined :™ many brambiins employ others 


1 In the year 1809, at the temple of Jiigiinnat’hi, near Serampore, at the car 
festival, about 570 rupees were presented to the idol, in vegetables, fruits, sweetmeats, 
garments, and money. About 150 pramhiins, 50 females, and 150 shoddriis, were 
entertained daily ; and, at the close of the festival, the priests of the. temple received 
420 rupees. yee) ys fl gx Le eR Fee 

mJ jnsert a short extract from Bryce’s ‘Sketch of the State of British India,’ in 
order to assure the author, that, as it respects Bengal, it is wholly without foundation. 
F 
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as priests ; a shoddrii must employ a bramhiin, but he has his’ own choice ‘of 
the individual ; he cannot repeat a single formula of the védiis himself without 
being guilty of the highest offence. There are different offices in which priests 
.are employed ; but any bramhtin, properly qualified, may perform the cere- 
monies attached to them all: (see p. 186.) In general, a family, able to bear 
the expense, employs a priest on:a regular allowance : some priests are retained 
by many families of the same caste ; such a person is called the joiners’ priest, 
or the weavers’ priest, &c. The bramhiins employed as priests to the shoorus 
are not in high estimation among their brethren, who never fail to degrade the 
shoddri in every stage and state of life. The fees of the priest are in general very 
small: on some occasions, at the dedication of a temple, at the ceremonies for 
the dead when performed for a rich man, at the great festivals, &., the priest 
receives very liberal presents. Female priests are almost unknown to the 
Hindoos ; one or two instances are recorded in pp. 143, 145. i 


The ceremonies at the temples are in most cases performed daily, morning, 
noon, aud evening, at which times food is presented to the idol : the services are 
short, consisting of a few forms of petition and praise ; during the presentation 
of flowers, leaves and (except to Shiva) a few articles of food, the priest is com- 
monly the only person present. The doors of the ling temples are geverally 
open all day ; multitudes of these temples are never honoured with worship, 
though they contain an idol : thisis accounted for by there being several of these 
temples erected in one spot belonging to the same individual. Hindoos in general 
bow to the image as they pass the temple, whether the doors be open or shut. 
Where the deity is honoured by bloody sacrifices, a post is erected in front of the 
temple, for the slaughter of animals. No assemblies can be formed in these 
edifices ; but on particular occasions the people are collected before the door, and 
‘sit or stand under an awning. The idols in honour of Vishnoo are laid down to 
sleep in the day, if the image be not too large ;—a poor compliment to a god, that 
he wants rest. The utensils employed in the ceremonies at the temples are, 
several dishes to hold the offerings, a hand bell, a lamp, jugs for holding water, an 
incense dish, a copper cup:to receive drink-offerings for deceased ancestors and 
the gods, another smaller one to pour from, a seat of koosht grass for the 
priest, a large metal plate used as a bell, and a conch or shell. All these 
articles do not cost more than twenty ehBiingy, unless the owner wish them to 
be costly. 


Daily, weekly, monthly, and pa ine 8 abound among this people, 
to whom may truly be applied the remark of Paul to the Athenians, (Acts xvii. 
22) the festivals are noted in the Hindoo almanacs, and are generally held at 
the full or total wane of the moon. In the month of February, they have one 
festival in honour of the goddess of learning, Strtiswitéé, which continues 
one day. In March three, in honour of Shivi, Krishnit, and Ginga. In April 


ene laws have always confined a certain proportion of bramhiins ! ‘the service 
of the pagodas, to the education of youth, and to study.’ p. 57. ‘No pains arespared 
in rendering accomplished those females, who; as the inne instruments of 
superstition, are employed in the service of their temples. p. 54... : frees 


t 


¢ 
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two; one on the anniversary of the birth of Rami, and the other the horrid 
swinging festival. In June two; one in the honour of Giinga, and the other 
Jiigiinnat’ha’s car festival; the latter is again revived in July, when the car 
returns to the temple. In August the cow is worshipped, and the birth of 
Krishnit celebrated. In September the memory of deceased ancestors is com- 
memorated, and the Doorga festival held. In October one, in honour of the 
goddess Rittiintee; and in November another, in honour of Kartikéyt, the 
god of war. On all these occasions the public offices are closed; but many 
other holidays are kept by the Hindoos, which are not honoured as. public 
festivals. 


The reader will find, in p. 198, an account of the daily duties of a 
bramhitn; by which it appears, that if he strictly conform to the rules of his 
relivion, he must spend almost his whole time in religious ceremonies. The 
present race of bramhiins curtail these ceremonies, especially those engaged in 
secular affairs, who spend perhaps ten or twenty minutes in the morning, after 
their ablutions, in repeating the usual formulas before the lingt, or the stone 
called the shaliigramit, or a pan of water. Many, however, content themselves 
with bathing, and repeating the name of their guardian deity. 


The form of initiation into the service of a person’s guardian deity consists 
in giving him the name of this deity, atid exhorting him to repeat it continually. 
The ceremony of initiation is given imp. 199. From this time, the initiated 
becomes entitled to all the privileges of the Hindoo religion, is placed under the 
protection of the gods, and receives the’benediction of his spiritual guide. The 
Hindoos are careful to conceal the words of initiation, and do not wish to 

‘declare to strangers what god they have chosen for their guardian deity. 


The spiritual guide, who is chosen by the person himself, receives the highest 
reverence from the disciple, and is sometimes worshipped by himas a god. 
Disobedience to this guide is one of the highest offences a Hindoo can commit, 
and his anger is dreaded ‘tore than that of the gods. When the disciple ap- 
proaches him, he prostrates himself at his feet, and the priest places his foot on 
his head. To sucha state of degradation does the Hindoo superstition reduce 
the people ! These priests are notorious for covetousness and impurity : some 
of them plunder the disciple of their all, and others violate the chastity of their 
wives. ‘They are not distinguished by any particular dress, nor do they per- 
form any offices of worship for their disciples. : 


Bathing i in the Ganges, or in some other sacred river, or pool, is one of 
the most constant and necessary duties enjoined upon the Hindoos; ‘the 
bramhtins, after bathing, frequently complete their devotions on the banks of 
the river ; others go home, and repeat the requisite forms before the shaliigra- 
mit, or apan of water. The people are taught that bathing is a religious cere- 
mony, by which they; become purified from sin" ! They are never directed to 


nAnd yet so far are the Hindoos from having any. 1 moeal feelings, even in their 
acts of purification, that few men bathe in a retired situation ; the majority choose thos® 
places to which the female bathers resort, and on their account remain in the water 
long beyond the time necessary for their ablutions. Many an infamous assignment @ 
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bathe to promote bodily health. In the act of bathing, they pour out drink- 
offerings to deceased ancestors.—To be convinced how entirely the present race 
of Hindoos are influenced by the promises of salvation held out in their sacred 
books on this subject, it is only necessary for a person to attend to what is 
passing around him, viz., to the crowds bathing at the landing-places of the 
Ganges; to the persons bearing the sacred water into distant countries, in 
vessels suspended from their shoulders ; to. the shraddhts and other religious 
ceremonies performed on its banks; to the uumber of temples on both sides of 
the river; to so great a part of the Bengal population having erected their 
habitations near the river ; to the number of brick landing-places, built as acts 
of holiness, to assist the people in obtaining the favour of Gitnga; to the houses 
erected for the sick by the sides of the river; to the people bringing their sick 
relations, and laying them on bedsteads, or on the ground, by the side of the 
Ganges, waiting to burn them there, and to throw their ashes into the river; 
to the immense crowds on the banks, waiting for a junction of the planets, at 
which moment they plunge into the stream withthe greatest eagerness; to 
the people committing the images of their gods to the sacred stream, at the 
close of their festivals; and, finally, to the boats crowded with passengers 
going to Sagiir island (Gtinga-sagtiri!) every year®. 


The forms of worship (/5dja,) before the idol are particularly laid down 
inp. 215... The priest who officiates*has the common dress of a bramhiin; it 
must, however, be clean: he has ogeasionally one or two bramhiins to assist 
him in presenting the offerings. _ 


made by looks, &c. while they are thus washing away their sins. A number of bram- 
hifns engage as cooks to opulent families, to facilitate their licentious intrigues: this 
is become so common, that the bramhiins, proverbially known by the name of cooking 
bramhifns,-are treated with the greatest suspicion by those who care for the chastity 
of their wives. Multitudes of bramhtins likewise are employed as priests to prostitutes, 
and actually perform the offices of religion in houses of ill-fame;—so completely 
absent is the moral principle from the religion of the Hindoos! e 


° Till lately, eople used to throw themselves, or their children, to the alligators 
at this place, under the idea that dying at Gifnga-sagiirt, in the jaws of an alligator, 
wasthe happiest of deaths. This is now prevented by a guard of sepoys sent by 
Government, ce 

» The Ain Akbifree says, the Hindoos ‘divide pooja into sixteen ceremonies. 
After the devotee has performed his usual and indispensable ablutions, with the 
stindhya and hom, he sists down, looking towards the east or the north, with his legs 
drawn up in front. Then, taking in his hand a little water and rice, he sprinkles the 
idol, and conceives this actto be a proper preface to the commencement of his adora- 
tion. Next follows the worship of the idol’s fagon. Then succeeds the worship of 
the conch-shell. Last in order, a ceremony which consists in plastering the bell with 
ashes of sandal-wood. When he has finished, he throws down a little rice, and wishes 
that his god may be manifested. These various duties are all comprised in the first of 
the sixteen ceeemonies.—In the second, he prepares and placesa table of metal, 
either gold, silver, or copper, as a seat or throne for a deity.— In the ‘third, he 
throws water into a vessel to wash his feet; for in Hindoosthané it is the custom, 
that, when : uperior enters the house of an inferior, he washes his feet:—In the 
fourth, he sprinkles water thrice, to represent the idol rineing his mouth, since it is 
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Short forms of praise and prayer to the gods* are continually used, .and 
are supposed to promote very highly a person’s spiritual interests: The 
following is an example of praise addressed to Gtinga :—‘ O goddess, the owl 
that lodges in the hollow of a tree on thy banks, is exalted beyond measure ; 
while the emperor, whose palace is far from thee, though he may possess a 
million of stately elephants, and may have the wives of a million of conquered 
enemies to serve him, is nothing.’ Example of prayer :—‘O god! I am the 
greatest sinner in the world; but thou, among the gods, art the greatest 
saviour: I leave my cause in thy hands.’ Praise is considered as more 
prevalent with the gods than prayer, as the gods are mightily pleased with 
flattery. Some unite vows to their supplications, and promise to present to 
the god a handsome offering if he be propitious. 


Another act of Hindoo devotion is meditation on the form of an idol. 
Mr. Hastings, in his prefatory letter to the Gééta, says, the Rev. Mr. Maurice 
describes the bramhiins as devoting a certain period of time to the contem- 
plation of the deity, his attributes, and the moral duties of life. The truth 
is, that in this Hindoo act of devotion there is not a vestige of reference to 


also the custom for an inferior to bring to a superior water to rince his mouth with 
before meals. —In the fifth, sandal, flowers, betel, and rice are offered to the idol.—In 
the sixth, the idol and his throne are carriedto another spot: then the worshipper 
takes in his right hand a white conch-shéll full Of water, which he throws over the 
idol, and with his left hand rings the-bell.—In the seventh, he wipes the idol dry 
with a cloth, replaces it upon its throne, and adorns it with vestments of silk or gold 
stuff.—In the eighth, he puts the zennar upon’ the idol.—In the ninth, he makes the 
tiltfk upon the idol in twelve places.—In the tenth, he throws over the idol flowers or 
green leaves.—In the eleventh, he fumigates it with perfumes.—In the twelfth, he 
lights a lamps with ghéé.—In the thirteenth, he places before the idol trays of food, 
according to his ability ; which are distributed among the by-standers, as the holy 
relics of the idol’s banquet.—In the fourteenth, he stretches himself at full length 
with his face towards the ground, and disposes his body in such a manner, as that 
his eight members touch the ground, namely, the two knees, two hands, forehead, 
nose, and cheeks. These kinds of prostration are also performed to great men in 
Hindoost’hanit.—In the fifteenth, he makes a circuit around the idol several times.— 
In the sixteenth, he stands in the posture of a slave, with his hands uplifted, and 
asks permission to depart.’ At some of the great festivals, boys in play make an 
image, paint it, and beg from house to house for the offerings, as rice, fruits, &c. 
When all things are ready, some one becomes the priest, and performs the ceremonies. 
Thus early are the Hindoo children initiated into their idolatrous rites, . If, however, 
the parents of these children discover what is going on, they forbid it, and warn the 
children, that the god will be displeased. If it be an image of Kaleé, or-any ferocious 
deity, they endeavour to terrify the children, by telling them that the goddess isa 
fury, and will certainly devour them. If any elderly boy be concerned, and the 
image made be a good one, the parents will sometimes, rather than destroy it, call 
a bramhiin, and have the ceremonies performed in a regular way. 


4 Instead of hymns in honour of the gods, the Hindoos, at present, as has been 
already noticed, introduce before the idol little beside filthy songs. Some brambiins 
acknowledge, that not a single Hindoo seeks in his religion any thing of a moral 
nature. A real Christian, when he approaches God, prays, ‘Create in me aclean 
heart, and renew aright spirit within me.’ ‘Lead me not into temptation, but 
deliver me from evil’ ‘Give me neither poverty nor riches,” ‘Guide me with thy 
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the: divine attributes, nor to-moral. duty. The Hindoo. rehearses in his mind 
the form of the god, his colour, the number of his heads, eyes, hands, &c. and 
nothing more. XK 

Repeating the names of the gods, particularly of a person’s guardian deity, 
is one of the most common, and is considered as one of the most efficacious 
acts of deyotion prescribed in the shastriis. The oftener the name is repeated, 
the greater the merit. Persons may be seen in the streets repeating these 
names either alone, or at work, or to a parrot; others, as they walk along, 
count the repetitions by the beads of their necklace, whieh they then hold in 


the hand. 

A great number of prescribed ceremonies, called yrittits, exist among the 
Hindoos, which are practised with the hope of obtaining some blessing : females 
chiefly attend to these ceremonies. 


Fasting is another act of religious merit among the Hindoos. Some fasts 
are extremely severe, and a Hindoo who is very religions must often abstain 
from food. It is commended, not as an act of preparation for some duty, 
calling for great attention of mind, but as an instance of self-denial in honour 
of the gods, which is very pleasing to them. One man may fast for another, 
and the merit of the action is then transferred to the person paying and em- 
ploying another in this work. 


Gifts to bramhiins are highly meritorious, as might be expected in a system 
exclusively formed for. their exaltation: the more costly the gift, the more 
valuable the promissory note, drawn on heaven, and presented to the giver. 
Giving entertainments to bramhiins is also another action which procures 
heaven. 


Hospitality to travellers is placed among the duties of the Hindoos, and 
is practised 1o a considerable extent, though the distinctions of caste destroy 
the feelings which should give efficacy to this excellent law. So completely 
do these distinctions destroy every generous and benevolent feeling, that many 
unfortunate creatures perish in the sight of those who are well able to relieve 
them, but who exonerate themselves from this duty, by urging, that they are 
of another caste: a bramhiin finds friends every where, but the caste has sunk 


counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory.’ A Hindoo, when he supplicates his 
god, prays for riches, or for recovery from sickness, or for a son, or for revenge 
upon his enemy. Sometimes the worshipper places himself before the image in a 
sitting posture, and, closing his eyes, prays, ‘Oh, god ! give me beauty, let me be 
praised, give me prosperity, give mea son, give’ me riches, give me long life, or, 
give me health, &c.’? The eldest female of the house, throwing her garment over 
her shoulder, and sitting on her hams, joining her hands, in the same manner, prays, 
0 god ! preserve these my childen, and my son’s wife 3 do not suffer us to have 
sorrow again in our family, (referring to some death in the preceding year,) and then 
Twill present offerings to thee every year? saying this, she prostrates herself before: 
the image. Sometimes a woman, after bathing, stretches her arms towards the sun, 
and says, ‘O god ofday! such a one hasill-treated me ;do thou afflict her. See! I 
supplicate thee without having touched or tasted food.’ A poor man, in the presence 
of an image, sometimes prays, ‘ O god! fill me every day with food. ask no more, » 
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the afflicted shosdrit to the level of the beasts’: when a bramhin is: relieved, 
however, he is not indebted to the benevolence of his countrymen, so much as 
to the dread which they feel lest neglect of a bramhiin should bring upon them 
the wrath of the gods. 


Digging pools, planting trees for fruit or shade, making roads for thats 
&e. are other duties commanded by the shastri, and practised by the modern 


Hindoos. 


Reading and rehearsing the poorantis are prescribed to the Hindoos as 
religious duties, and many attend to them at times in a very expensive 
manner. 


Other ceremonies contrary to every principle of benevolence exist among 
this people, one of which is to repeat certain formulas, for the sake of injuring, 
removing, or destroying enemies. Here superstition is made an auxiliary to 
the most diabolical passions. 


~ But what shall we say of the murder of widows on the funeral pile this 
too is an act of great piety. ‘The priest assists the poor wretch, in her last 
moments, before she falls on the pile, with the formulas given by the Hindoo 
legislators: and, to complete this most horrible of all religious customs, the 
son of this wretched victim kindles the fire in the very face of the mother who 
gave him birth. Can there possibly bea greater outrage on human nature ? 
Is there any thing like it in all the records of the most wild and savage nations ? 
The North American Indian proceeds.with the utmost coolness, it is true, in the 
work of scalping and murder, but the Vvictim'is his enemy, taken i in battle; here 
the victim is an innocent woman—a mother—a widow, her heart fresh bleeding 
under the loss of the companion of her youth—the murderer, her own 
child—dragged to the work by the mz/d bramhtn, who dances, and shouts, and 
drowns the cries of the family and the victim in the horrid sounds of the drum, 
Such is the balm which is here poured into the broken heart of the widow, Nor 
are these unheard of, unparalleled murders, perpetrated in the night, in some 
impenetrable forest; but in the presence of the whole population of India, in 
open day :—and oh! horrible! most horrible! not less than five thousand of 
these unfortunate women, it is supposed, are immolated every twelve months. 
IT have heard that the son sometimes manifests a great reluctance to the deed* 
‘and that some of these human sacrifices are-almost dead before they are touched 
by the flames.* [tis certain, that in many cases the family do much to 
‘prevent the female from being thus drawn into the flaming gulph ; but, such 
are the effects of superstition, and the influence of long ertablishag copies 


Ripetin 


x The shastrit prescribes, that he should do it with his head turned ‘om the pile. 
Kennett, describing the Roman funeral, says, ‘ The next. of blood performed the cere- 
mony of lighting the pile, which they did with a torch, turning their face all the while 
the other way, as if it was done out of necessity and not willingly.’ 


»°8 These barbarous xurderers say, that when a woman is thus frightened to death, 
‘the gods, charmed with her > have taken: her before she entered bata this 


holy act. 
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joined to the disgrace and terrors of a state of widowhood, that, in the first 
moments of grief and distraction for the loss of her husband, reason is 
overpowered, and the widow perishes on the funeral pile, the victim of grief, 
superstition, and dread. Many widows are buried alive with the corpses of 


their husbands.‘ 


Voluntary suicide is not, only practised. to a dreadful extent among 
the Hindoos, but the shastrits positively recommend the crime, and 
promise heaven to the self-murderer, provided he die in the Ganges! 
Nay, the bramhiins, as well as persons of other castes, assist those 
who desizn thus to end life, of which the reader will find instances recorded 
in pp. 245, 246, 248. In some places of the Ganges, deemed peculiarly 
sacred and efficacious, infatuated devotees very frequently drown themselves. 
A respectable bramhiin assured the author, that in a stay of only two months 


t The following circumstance took place at Gondiil-para, about 20 miles N. of 
Calcutta, on the 18th of March, 1813, and was communicated to the author by Cap- 
tain Kemp, an eye-witness. The description is nearly in his own words :—‘ On Thurs- 
day last, at nine in the morning, Vishwiinat/hi, one of our best workmen, who had 
been sick but a short time, was brought down to the river side to expire: he was 
‘placed, as is customary, on the bank, and a consultation held respecting the time he 
would die; the astrologer predicted, that his dissolution was near at hand. This sick 
man was then immersed up to the middle‘in the river, and there kept for sometime; 
but death not being so near as was predicted, he was again placed on the beach, extend- 
ed at full length, and exposed to a hot-sun, where he continued the whole of the day> 
excepting at those intervals, when it Was supposed he was dying, when he was again 
immersed in the sacred stream. I yisited him in the evening; he was sensible, but 
had not the power of utterance; he. however.was able to make signs with his hand, 
that he did not wish to drink the river water, which they kept almost continually 
pouring into his mouth by means of a small shell. He remained in this situation 
during the night: in the morning the immersions commenced, and were continued at 
intervals till about five in the evening, when he expired, or was literally murdered. 
His wife, a young woman about sixteen years of age, hearing of his death, came to the 
desperate resolution of being buried alive with the corpse. She was accompanied by 
her friends down to the beach where the body lay, where a small branch of the Mango 
tree was presented to her, which (as I understood) was setting a seal to her determina- 
tion; from which, after having accepted the branch, she could not retreat. I went to 
her, and questioned her with respect to the horrid act she was about to perform 
whether it was voluntary or from persuasion : nothing of the latter appeared; it fas 
entirely her own desire. I spoke to her relations on the heinousness of the crime they 
were guilty of, in allowing the young creature thus to precipitate herself into the pre- 
sence of her Creator uncalled for. Mrs. K. spoke both to the mother and the daughter 
a good deal, but all to no purpose. The mother declared, that it was her daughter's 
choice, who added, that she was determined to “go the road her husband had gone.” 
There was not the least appearance of regret observable in the mother’s pctitedanen 
or conduct. A woman, then, can “forget her sucking child, and forsake the child 
of her womb:” the prophet seemed to think it only possible that there might exist 
such a monster, but here it was realized; here was a monster of a mother, that could 
resign her child, the gift of a gracious Providence, and designed to be the comfort 
and support of her old age ;—could, without the least apparent emotion, consign this 
child alive to the tomb, and herself continue an unmoved spectator of the horrid deed. 
At eight P. M. the co acco i thi ante a 
». M. the corpse, mpanied by this self-devoted victim, was conveyed to 
a aed — below our grounds, where I repaired, to behold the prepetration of a 
crime wl could seareely believe possible to be committed by any human being. 
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at Allahabad, he saw about ¢hirfy persons drown themselves! Lepers are 
sometimes burnt alive with their own’ consent, to purify themselves from 
disease in the next birth. Others throw themselves under the. wheels of 
Jigiinnat’hiis ponderous car, and perish instantly. Thousands perish annually 
by disease and want on idolatrous pilgrimages; and notwithstanding the 
benevolent efforts of Mr. Duncan, it is pretty certain, that infanticide is still 
practised to a great extent -in various parts of Hindoost’hanii, (see p. 251.) 
Thave, in p. 254, ventured to offer a calculation respecting the probable num- 
ber of persons who perish annually, the victims of the brambinical superstition, 
and find, that it cannot be less than Zen Thousand Five Hundred. 


Another very popular act of Hindoo devotion is that of visiting sacred 
places." There are few Hindoos grown up to mature age, who have not visited 
one or more of these places, the resort of pilgrims; many spend their whole 
lives in passing repeatedly from one end of Hindoost’lanit to the other as pil- 
grims : nor are these pilgrimages confined to the lower orders, householders and 


"The corpse was laid on the earth by the river till a circular grave of about fifteen feet 
in circumference and five or six feet deep was prepared ; and was then (after some 
formulas had been read) placed at the bottom of the grave in a sitting posture, with 
the face to the N., the nearest relation applying a lighted wisp of straw to the top of 
the head. The young widow now came forward, and haying circumambulated the 
grave seven times, calling out Hiree Bal! Hitree Bul! in which she was joined by the 
surrounding crowd, descended into it; Tthen approached within a foot of the grave, to 
observe if any reluctance appeared «in ‘her, countenance, or sorrow in that of her 
relations ; in hers no alteration was perceptible ; in theirs, there was the appearance of 
exultation. She placed herself in’a sitting posture, with her face to the back of her 
husband, embracing the corpse with her left arm, and reclining her head on his 
shoulders ; the other hand she placed over her own head, with her forefinger erect, 
which she moved in a circular direction. The earth was then deliberately put round 
them, two men being in the grave for the purpose of stamping it round the living and 
the dead, which they did asa gardener does around a plant newly transplanted, ‘till 
the earth rose to a level with the surface, or two or three feet above the heads of 
the entombed. Asher head was ‘covered some time before the finger of her right 
hand, I had an opportunity of observing whether any regret was manifested ; but the 
finger moved round in the same manner as at first, till the earth closed the scene, 
Not a parting tear was observed to be shed by any of her relations, till the crowd 
began to disperse, when the usual lamentations and howling commenced, without 
sorrow.’ 


4 (A journey to Benares, &c. and the performance of religious ceremonies there, 
are actions in the highest repute, for religious merit amongst the Hindoos. Many sir- 
kars in Calcutta indulge the hope, that they shall remove all the sins they commit 
in the serviee of Europeans (which every one knows are neither few nor small) by a 
journey to Benares, before they die. The Hindoo piindits declare, that even Europeans, 
dying at Benares, though they may have lived all their days upon cow’s flesh, will cer- 
tainly obtain absorption into Brfmhif. On this subject, they quote a couplet, in which 
Benares is compared to a loose female, who receives all, and destroys-their desire of 
sin, by quenching their appetites. The Hindoo learned men also admit, that English. 
men may partake of the blessings of their religion in two other instances, viz., if they 
- become firnrbelievers in Giinga, or die at Jigtinnat/hi-kshétrif. In all other respects, 
the Hindoo heavens are all shut against eaters of cow’s flesh. | 
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learned bramhitns are equally infatuated, and think it necessary to visit one or 
more of these spots for the purification of the soul before death. In some 
instances, a river; in others, a phenomenon in nature; and in others, a famous 
idol, attracts the Hindoos. Large sums are expended by the rich, and by the 
poor their little all, in these journies, in the fees to the brambiins, and in ex- 
penses at the sacred place. I have given an account of the ceremonies prepara- 
tory to the pilgrimage, as well as of those which are performed when the pil- 
gtims arrive at the consecrated place; to which are also added particulars of 
the most frequented of these haunts of superstition. 


For the expiation of sin, many different methods of atonement are pre- 
scribed in the Hindoo writings; many of which, however, have fallen into 
disuse. 


Lest the observance of all these acts of religious homage should fail to 
secure happiness in a future state, the Hindoos are taught to repeat the names 
of the gods in their last hours ; and are also enjoined to make presents to the 
bramhiins, especially to their spiritual guides: their relations also immerse the 
hody of a diseased person up to the middle in the Ganges, and pour copiously 
of this sacred water into the dying man. 


To procure relief for the wandering. spirit after death, they make to it 
offerings of rice, &c., in a religious ceremony, almost universally attended to, 
called the shraddhii, and on which very frequently a rich man expends not less 
than 3 or 400,000 rupees. To make’ this offering at Giya, is supposed to be 
attended with the certain deliverance of the deceased from all sorrow.* 


The pooraniis teach, that after death the soul becomes united to an aérial 
body, and passes to the seat of judgment, where it is tried by Yama, the Indian 
Pluto, who decides upon its future destiny. It, however, remains in this 
aérial vehicle, till the last shraddht is performed, twelve months after death ; 
when it passes into happiness or misery, according to the sentence of Yumi. 


The same works teach, that there are many places of happiness for the 
devout, as well as of misery for the wicked ; that God begins to reward in 
this life those who have performed works of merit, and punishes the wicked 
here by various afflictions; that indeed all present events, prosperous or 
adverse, are the rewards or punishments inevitably connected with merit or 
demerit, either in a preceding birth, or in the present life; that where merit ~ 
preponderates, the person, after expiating sin by death and by sufferings in 
hell, rises to a higher birth, orascends to the heaven of his guardian deity. 


~® * Ah!’ said a Hindoo one day, in the hearing of the author, lamenting the catas- 
trophe, ‘it is not every one, even of those who set out for Gtiya, who reaches the 
place.’ Another Hindoo, in the presence of the author, reproving a young bramhtn, 
re eater neti pecuniary help to his aged infirm parent, asked: him, if this was 
not the grand reason why a person entered into the marriage state, that he might have 
ason, who, by offerings at Gitya, might procure for him pappinete-atier death 2. 
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The joys of the Hindoo heavens are represented as wholly sensual, and 
the miseries of the wieked as consisting in corporal punishment: the descrip- 
tions of the former digust a chaste mind by their grossness, and those given 
of the latter offend the feelings by their brutal literality. 


Anxious to obtain the Conression of Fara of a Bramuun, from his 
own pen, I solicited this of a man of superior understanding, and I here give 
a translation of this article :— 


‘God is invisible, independent, ever-living, glorious, uncorrupt, all-wise, 
the ever-blessed, the almighty; his perfections are indescribable, and past 
finding out; he rules over all, supports all, destroys all, and remains after the 
destruction of all; there is none like him; he is silence; he is free from 
passion, from birth, &c., from inerease and decrease, from fatigue, the need 
of refreshment, &. He possesses the power of infinite diminution, and light- 
ness, and is the soul of all. 


‘He created, and then entered into, all things, in which he exists in two 
ways, untouched by matter, and receiving the fruits of practice’ He now 
assumes visible forms, for the sake of engaging the minds of mankind. The 
different gods are parts of God, though his essence remains undiminished, as 
rays of light leave the sun his undiminished. splendour. He created the gods 
to perform those things in the government of the world of which man was 
incapable. Some gods are parts of other gods, and there are deities of still 
inferior powers. Tf it be asked, why God himself does not govern the world, 
the answer is, that it might subject him* to exposure, and he chooses to be 
concealed : he therefore governs by the gods, who are emanations from the one 
God, possessing a portion of his power: he who worships the gods as the one 
God, substantially worships God. The gods are helpful to men in all human 
affairs, but they are not friendly to those who seek final absorption ; being 
jealous lest, instead of attaining absorption, they should become gods, and 
rival them. 


‘ Religious ceremonies procure a fund of merit to the performer, which 
raises him in every future birth, and at length advances him to heaven, (where 
he enjoys happiness for a limited period,) or carries him towards final absorp- 
tion. 


‘ Happiness in actual enjoyment is the fruit of the meritorious works of 
preceding births; but very splendid acts of merit procure exaltation even in 
the birth in which they are performed. So, the misery which a person is now. 
enduring, is the fruit of crimes in a former birth: enormous crimes however 
meet with punishment in the life in which they are committed. The miseries 


y Here an objection presses hard on the bramhtin, that it is God, or Spirit, then, 
in matter, that suffers, since matter cannot suffer. To this he answers, that,the heart, 
though it.be inanimate, and, in consequence, unconscious matter, by its nearness to 
spirit, becomes capable of joy and sorrow, and that this is the sufferer. : 
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of a future state arise out of sins unremoved by former sufferings : an inanimate 
state, and that of reptiles, are also called states of suffering. Absorption can 
be obtained only by qualifications acquired on earth; and to obtain this, 
even an inhabitant of heaven must be born on earth. A person may sink to 
earth again by crimes committed in heaven. The joys of heaven arise only 
from the gratification of the senses, A person raised to heaven is considered 
as a god. 


‘Every ceremony of the Hindoo religion is either accompanied by a 
general prayer for some good, or is done from pure devotion, without hope of 
reward; or from a principle of obedience to the shastrt, which has promised 
certain blessings on the performance of such and such religious actions. 


‘ Various sacrifices are commanded, but the most common one at present 
is the burnt-offering with clarified butter, &e. It is performed to procure 
heayen,—The worship of the gods is, speaking generally, followed by benefits 
in a future state, as the prayers, praise, and offerings, please the gods.—Re- 
peating the names of the gods procures heaven, for the name of god is like 
fire, which devours every combustible.—Bathing is the means of purification 
before religious services, and when attended to in sacred places, merits heaven. 
—Gifts to the poor, and to persons-of merit, and losing life to save another, 
are actions highly meritorious, and -proeure for the person future happiness. 
—Fasting is an act of merit, as the person refuses food in deyotion to the 
gods.—Vows to the gods procure heaven.:——Praise offered to the gods in songs, 
is efficacious in procuring future happiness.—Visiting holy places, a spiritual 
guide, a father or a mother, destroys all sin.—Compassion, forbearance, tender- 
ness, (regarding the shedding of blood,) speaking truth, entertaining strangers, 
becoming the refuge of ithe oppressed, planting trees, cutting pools of water, 
making flights of steps to holy rivers, and roads to holy places, giving water 
to the thirsty, building temples and lodging-houses for travellers, hearing the 
praise of the gods or a sacred book, &c. are actions which merit heayen.— 
Religious austerities are useful to subdue the passions, and raise the mind to 
a pure state. These austerities are rewarded either by heaven or absorption.’ 


Thus far this bramhinical Confession of Faith. Its author has scarcely 
noticed the amazing efficacy ascribed to religious abstraction, and the austeri- 
ties practised by anchorites, though the doctrine of the védiis evidently favours 
an ascetic life. Indeed, retirement from the world and abstraction of mind 
assisted by bodily austerities, is considered as the direct way to final Reade 
yet it is not denied, but that a person who continues in a secular state, may. is 
performing the duties of his religion, accelerate his approach, either $n tha or 
some future birth, to divine destiny. The yoges being thus exalted in the 
Hindoo system of theology, and in consequence honoured by his countrymen, it 
has become very common to embrace the life of a religions mendicant: to do 
which, indeed, among an idle, effeminate, and dissolute people, there are many 
inducements very different from those of a religions nature : disappointments in 
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life, disagreeable domestic occurrences, wandering propensities, illicit connections, 
and very often a wish to procure impunity in the commission of flagrant crimes,* 
induce many to embrace such a life. Perhaps there is not a single instance at 
present known, of a person’s becoming. an ascetic from the pure desire of ab- 
sorption. In cases where there is the greatest appearance of such a desire, the 
hermit possesses a motive no higher than that of exemption from the troubles of 
mortal existence. I have given in this work an account of nearly twenty orders 
of mendicants, (p. 294, &c.) the followers of different deities: these are the 
scourge of the country, though the legitimate offspring of this baneful super- 
stition. Nor need we now expect to see realized the description of a yogeé as 
laid-down in the shastri: this description never was realized ; those who have 
received the highest fame as yogéés, were as corrupt, perhaps, as the present 
wretched imitators of these austerities. .Many actions are attributed to them 
which put human nature to the blush. Beg er ; ! 


The sum of the Hindoo doctrine, then, is this :—spirit dwelling in bodies, 
and partaking of the passions incident to residence in matter, is purified by 
austerities and numerous transmigrations, and at length re-obtains absorption 
into the divine nature. Religious practice leads to better destiny, and divine 
destiny draws the person to abstraction “and religious austerities. 


Such is the Hindoo religion ; let us examine how far it is practised at 
present. The ceremonies most popular: are—the daily ablutions, repeating the 
names of the gods, the daily worship. of some, idol, and visiting holy places. 
The works of merit in greatest estimation’are; entertaining bramhins, building 
temples, cutting pools, erecting landing-places to the Ganges, and expensive 
offerings to deceased ancestors. 


The strict brambiins are distinguished by a scrupulous regard to bathing, 
the daily worship of their guardian deity, and a proud contempt of the lower 
orders. The voishniviis are more sociable, and converse much among éach 
other on their favourite Krishnit, and the accidents conriectedt with © “religious 
pilgrimages. 

_* At present,’ says the bramhtin whose confession of faith has been given 
in the preceding pages, ‘ mine parts in ten of the whole Hindoo population have 
abandoned all conscientious regard. to the forms of their religion... They rise 
in the morning without repeating the name of god, and perform no: religious 
ceremony whatever till the time of bathing at noon,.when, for fear of being ze- 
proached by their neighbours, they go and bathe : a few labour through the 
usual. ceremonies, which occupy about. fifteen minutes; the rest either merely 
bathe, or hypoctitiads make a few of the wens used in: eviohips and then re- 


2 IT have notiond in p. 293 ibe fact, that ‘many hordes of. iulicants are armed, 
and live by public plunder; but perhaps there are quite as : many secret robbers to be 
found in the garb of religious mendicants. Since this fact has become ‘more peay 
known, many have suffered the ‘punishment of their crimes. = 
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turn home, and cat. This constitutes the whole of their daily practice. Among 

these nine parts, moreover, there are many who spend the time of bathing in con- 

versation with others, or in gazing at the women; and some are to be found 

who ridicule those who employ a greater portion of time in religious ceremonies : _ 
“What! you have taken an ass’s load of religion.” “Faith! you are become 

very religious—a very holy man. Rise, and go to your proper work.” Three- 

fourths of the single tenth part attend to the daily duties of their religion in the . 
following manner :—when they rise, they repeat the name of their guardian 
deity, make a reverential motion with the head and hands in remembrance of 
their absent spiritual guide, then wash themselves in the house, and pursue their 
business till noon. Should the wife or child have neglected to prepare the 
flowers, &e. for worship, the master of the family scolds his wife in some such 
words as these:—‘“ Why do I labour to maintain you? It is not because you 
can answer for me, or preserve me from punishment at death; but that you 
may assist me in these things, that I may repeat the name of God, and perpare 
fora future state.” If the son is to be reproved for such a neglect, the father 
asks him, if he is not ashamed to spend so much time in play, careless how 
much fatigue he undergoes to please himself, while he is unwilling to do the 
smallest trifle to please the gods. He declares himself ashamed of such a family, 
and desires to see their faces no more. He then gathers the flowers himself, 
and going to the river side, takes some clay, examines whether it be free from 
every impurity, lays it down, taking a morsel with him into the water, immersse 
himself once, and then rubs himself with the clay, repeating this prayer, “ O 
earth! thou bearest the weight of the sins of all : take my sins upon thee, and 
grant me deliverance.” He then invites to him the river goddesses Yimoona, 
Godaviiree, Siirtiswiiteé, Nitrmitda, Sindhoo, and Kavéréé, that he may, in 
Ginga, have the merit of bathing in them all at once, and again immerses 
himself, after repeating, ‘‘ On such a day of the month, on such a day of the 
moon, &c. I (such a one) bathe in the southwards-flowing Ginga.” He then 
oifers up a prayer for himself in some such words as these ;—‘ Ubbityii-chiiriint 
praying for final happiness for ten millions of his family, bathes in Gianga:” and 
then immerses again. Next, he repeats the day of the month, of the moon, &e 

and immerses himself, while he utters, “‘ Let my guardian deity be propiti os 
and then ascends the bank, wiping his hair, iia Laher the iia of Ging 

as, “QO Giinga, thou art the door of heaven, thou art the watery image of 
religion, thou art the garland round the: bead of Shiva: the very craw-fish in 
thee are happy, while a king at a distance from thee is miserable,” He then 
sits down, and repeats certain prayers to the sun for the removal of his sins 
among which is the celebrated gaytitréé, “‘Zet us meditate on the adorable 
light of the divine Ruler, (Savitréé:) may it guide our intellects.’ He nex 

Pogeeind drink-offerings to Yiimi, to Brumha, Vishnoo, Roodrii, the ei "4 
Progenitors of mankind, to all the gods, and all living things in’ the oe 
worlds, to certain sages, and at length to his forefathers, praying that the 

may hereby be satisfied. Now he forms, with the clay he had prepared ° 
image of the Kingit, and worships it; which act includes praise to one ‘of the 
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gods, prayers for preservation, meditation on the form of the idol, hymns on 
the virtues of some deity, and repetitions of the names of the gods. He then - 
returns home, and repeats, if he has leisure, certain portions of one of the 
shastriis, Before he begins to eat, he offers up his food to his guardian deity. 
saying, ‘I offer this food to such a god;” and after sitting, with his eyes 
closed, as long as would be requisite to milk a cow, he takes the food and eats 
it. In the evening, just before sun-set, if he have a temple belonging to him, 
he presents some fruits, &. to the image, repeats parts of the ceremonies of 
the forenoon, and the name of some deity at considerable length. When he 
retires to rest, he repeats the word Piidmit-nabhii, a name of Vishnoo. Perhaps 
one person in ten thousand carries these ceremonies a little farther than this.’ 


‘As a person passes along the streets and roads he is continually reminded 
of one or other of these ceremonies :—here sits a man in his shop, repeating the 
name of his guardian deity, or teaching it to his parrot —there go half adozen 
voirageés, or other persons, making their journey to some holy place—here 
passes a person, carrying a basket on his head, containing rice, sweetmeats, 
fruits, flowers, &c. an offering to his guardian deity—here comes a man with a 
chaplet of red flowers round his head, and the head of a goat in his hand, having 
left the blood and carcase before the image of Kaléé—there sits a group of Hin- 
doos, listening to three or four persons rehearsing and chanting poetical versions 
of the poorauits —here sits a man in the front of his house reading one of the 
pooraniis®’ moving his body like the trunk of a tree in a high wind—and (early 
in the morning) here comes a group of jaded wretches, who have spent the night 
in boisterously signing filthy songs, and dancing in an indecent manner, 
before the image of Doorga—add to this, the villagers, men and women, 
coming dripping from the banks of the Ganges—and the reader has a 
tolerable view of the Hindoo idolatry, as it stalks every day, along the streets 
and roads, and as it may be recognized by any carelesss observer. 


‘The reader will perceive, that in all these religious ceremonies not a 
particle is found to interest or amend the heart; no family bible, ‘ profitable» 


> This ceremony is suppesed to bring great blessings both on the teacher and the 
scholar : the parrot obtains heaven, and so does its master. Numbers of Hindoos, 
particularly in a morning and evening, may be seen in the streets walking about with 

ts in their hands, and repeating aloud to them, ‘ Radha-Krishntf, Radha-Krishniti, 
Krishnit, Krishnif, Radha, Radha,’ or ‘ Shivit-Doorga,’ or ‘ Kalés-tifratt. Some 
are thus embloyed six months, others twelve or eighteen, before the parrot has 
learnt his lesson. The merit consists in having repeated the name of a god so great a 
number of times. ; 

© Reading a book, or having it read at a person’s house, even though the person 
himself should not understand it, is a most meritorious’ action, The love of learning 
for its own sake is unknown in Bengal: a Hindoo, if he applies to learning, always does 
it to obtain rupees—or heaven, When he opens one of the shastrifs, or even an account 
book, he makes a bow to the book. A shopkeeper, when he is about to balance his 
books, uncertain how the balance will fall, makes a vow to some god, that if by his" 
favour he should not find himself in debt, he will present to him some offerings. 
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for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in righteousness, that men may be 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works ;’ no domestic worship ;* no pious 
assembly where the village preacher ‘ attempts each art, reproves each dull delay, 
allures to brighter worlds, and leads the way.’ No standard of morals to re- 
press the vicious ; no moral ‘education in which the principles of virtue and 
_ yeligion may be implanted in the youthful mind. Here every thing that as- 
sumes the appearance of religion, ends (if you could forget its impurity) in an 
unmeaning ceremony, and leaves the heart cold as death to every moral 
principle. Hence the great bulk of the people have abandoned every from and 
vestige of religious ceremony. The bramhiin who communicated this informa- 
tion, attributed this general disregard of their religion to the kitlee-yoogit; and 
consoled himself with the idea, that this deplorable state of things was an exact 
fulfilment of certain prophecies in the poorantis, : 


Some persons may plead, the doctrine of a state of future rewards and 
punishments has always been supposed to have a strong influence on public 
morals: the Hindoos not only have this doctrine in their writings, but are taught 
to consider every disease and misfortune of life as an undoubted symptom of 
moral disease and the terrific appearances of its close-pursuing punishment—can 
this fail to produce a dread of vice, and a desire to merit the favour of the 
Deity? I will still further assist.the.objector, and inform him, that the 
Hindoo writings declare, that till.every immoral taint is removed, every sin 
atoned for, and the mind has obtaitied ‘perfect abstraction from material objects, 
it is impossible to be re-united to .the, Great. Spirit ; and that, to obtain this 
perfection, the sinner must linger iw many‘hells, and transmigrate through al- 
most every form of matter. Great as these terrors are, there is nothing more 
palpable than that, with most of the Hindoos, they do not weigh the weight of 
a feather, compared with the lossof a rupee. ‘The reason is obvious: every 
Hindoo considers all his actions as the effect of his destiny ; he laments perhaps 
his miserable fate, but he resigns himself to it without a struggle, like the 
malefactor in a condemned cell. To this may be added, what must have forced 
itself on the observation of every thoughtful observer, that, in the absence of 
the religious principle, no outward terrors, especially those which are invisible 
and future, not even bodily sufferings, are sufficient to. make men virtuous,— 
Painful experience proves, that even in a Christian country, if the religious 
principle does not exist, the excellency and the rewards of virtue, and the 
dishonour and misery attending vice, may be held up to men for ever, without 
making a single convert. : bi 


But let us now advert to the pernicious errors inculcated in the Hindoo 
writings, and to the vices and miseries engendered by the popular superstition :-— 
The. Bhiigiiviit-Geéta contains the following most extraordinary descrip- 
tion of God.-—* Sunjuyu. The mighty compound and divine being Hiree 

_ haying, O raja, thus spoken, made evident and to Urjoonii his supreme snd 


4 The women and children take no share in the worship performed by the maste: 
of the family, It is not supposed to belong to'them. See 198, : : 
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heavenly form; of many a mouth and eye; many a heavenly ornament ; many 
_an upraised weapon ; adorned with celestial robes and chaplets; anointed with 
heavenly essence ; covered with every marvellous thing; the eternal God, whose 
countenance is turned on every side! The glory and amazing splendour of this 
mighty being may be likened to the sun rising at once into the heavens, with a 
thousand times more than usual brightness. The son of Pandoo then beheld 
within the body of the god of gods, standing together, the whole universe 
divided into its vast variety. He was overwhelmed with wonder, and every 
hair was raised anend. He bowed down his head before the god, and thus 
addressed him with joined bands :—Urjoonu. I behold, O god! within thy 
breast, the déviis assembled, and every specific tribe of beings. I see Briimha, 
. that diety sitting on his lotus-throne ; all the rishees and heavenly ooriigits : I see 
thyself, on all sides, of infinite shape, formed with abundant arms, and bellies, 
and mouths, and eyes; but I can neither discover thy beginning, thy middle, 
nor again thy end. ~O universal lord, form of the wuiverse! I see thee with a 
crown, and armed with elub and chitkri, a mass of glory, darting refulgent 
beams around. I sce thee, difficult to be seen, shining on all sides with light 
immeasurable, like the ardent fire, or glorious sun. I see thee of valour infinite ; 
the sun and moon thy eyes ; thy mouth a flaming fire; and the whole world 
shining with reflected glory! _ The space, between the heavens and the earth is 
possessed by thee alone, and every point around; the three regions of the uni- 
verse, O mighty spirit! behold the wonders of thy awful countenance with 
troubled minds, Of the celestial bands,.some I see fly to thee for refuge ; 
whilst some, afraid, with joined hands’ sing forth thy praise. The mthiirshees, 
holy bands, hail thee, and glorify thy name with adoring praises. The roodriis, 
the adityits, the viisoos, and all those beings the world esteemeth good ; tshwini, 
and koomari, the mtiroots and the ooshmitpas, the giindhtrvas and ytkshis, 
with the holy tribes of tsoorts; all stand gazing on thee, and all alike amazed ! 
‘The worlds, alike with me, are terrified to behold thy wondrous form gigantic ; 
with many mouths and eyes; with many arms, and legs, and breasts ; with 
many bellies, and with rows of dreadful teeth ! Thus as I see thee, touching the. 
heavens, and shining with such glory; of such various hues; with widely-op- 
ened mouths, and bright expanded eyes; I am disturbed within me; my 
‘Fesolution faileth me, O Vishnoo! and I find no rest! Having beholden thy 
‘dreadful teeth, and gazed on thy countenance, emblem of time’s last fire, I know 
not which way I turn! I find no peace! Have merey then, O god of gods! 
thou mansion of the universe! The sons of Dhrittirashtrg, now, with all those 
rulers of the land, Bheéshmi, Dronii, the son of Soota, and even the fronts of 
our army, seem to be precipitating themselves hastily into thy mouths, discover- 
ing such frightful-rows of teeth! whilst some appear to stick between thy teeth 
with their bodies sorely mangled.’ — It should be observed, that this frightful 
description of the Hindoo Supreme Being does not relate to the ferocious Kalee, 





© Wilking’s translation 
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drinking the blood of the giants; but it is the playful Krishna who thus shews 
his dreadful teeth, with the mangled bodies of the family of Dhrittrashtra 
sticking between them. ; 

No question occurs so frequently in the Hindoo shastrits as this—‘ What 
is God ? To know whether he exists or not, page upon page has been written ; 
and this question has been agitated in every period of Hindoo history, wherever 
two or three piindits happened to meet, with a solicitude, but, at the same time, 
with an uncertainty, which carries us at once to the apostolic declaration, ‘ The 
world by wisdom knew not God.’ Some pitndits call him the invisible and 
ever-blessed ; others conceive of him as possessing form : others have the idea 
that he exists like an inconceivably small atom ; sometimes he is male; at other 
times female ; sometimes both male and female, producing a world by conjugal 
union; sometimes the elements assume his place, and at other times he isa 
deified hero. Thus in 330,000,000 of forms, or names, this nation, in the 
emphatical language of St. Paul, has been, from age to age, ‘ feeling after’ the 
Supreme Being, like men groping ‘in the region and shadow of death ;’ and, 
after so many centuries, the question is as much undetermined as ever—What 
13 God ? 


One day, in conversation with the Stingskritit head-piindit of the College 
of Fort William, on the subject of God, this man, who is truly learned in his 
own shastriis, gave the author, from one of their books, the following parable : 
—In a certain country there existed a village of blind men, who had heard of an 
amazing animal called the elephant, of the shape of which, however, they could 
procure no idea. One day an elephant passed through the place: the villagers 
crowded to the spot where the animal was standing ; and one of them seized his 
trunk, another his ear, another his tail, another one of his legs. After thus 
endeavouring to gratify their curiosity, they returned into the village, and sittine 
down together, began to communicate their ideas on the shape of the Klephant 
to the villagers: the man who had seized his trunk said, he thought this animal 
moust be like the body of the plantain tree ; he who had touched his ear was of 
opinion, that he was like the winnowing fan ; the man who had laid hold of his 
tail said, he thought he must resemble a snake ; and he who had caught his lex 
declared, he must be like a pillar. An old blind man of some judgment wi 
present, who, though greatly perplexed in attempting to reconcile these jarrin 
notions, at length said—‘ You have all been to examine this animal, and wha 
you report, therefore, cannot be false: I suppose, then, that the part resembling 
the plantain tree must be his trunk ; what you thought similar to a fan must a 
his ear ; the part like a snake must be the tail ; and that like a pillar must be 
his leg.” In this way the old man, uniting all their conjectures, made out 
something of the form of the elephant.—‘ Respecting God,’ added the piindit 
“we are all blind ; none of us have seen him ; those who wrote the shastriis, lik 
the old blind man, have collected all the reasonings and conjectures of tiikind 
together, and have endeavoured to form some idea of the nature of the divine 
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Being.’ ® It is an irresistible argument in favour of the majesty, simplicity, 
and truth of the Holy Scriptures, that nothing of this uncertainty has been left 
on the mind of the most illiterate Christian. However mysterious the subject, 
we never hear such a question started in Christian countries—What is God? . 


The doctrine of a plurality of gods, with their consequent intrigues, crimi- 
nal amours, quarrels, and stratagems to counteract each other, has produced the 
most fatal effects on the minds of men. Can we expect a people to be better 
than their gods? Briimha was inflamed with evil desires towards his own 
daughter. ES Siidvee; when incarnate as Bamiini, deceived king Bilee, and 
deprived him of his kingdom. * —Shivii’s wife was constantly jealous on account 
of his amours, and charged him with associating with the women of a low caste 
at Cooch-Behar. The story of Shivi and Mohinéé, a female form of Vishnoo, 
is shockingly indelicate.» —Vrihitspiitee, the spiritual guide of the gods, com~ 
mitted a rape on his eldest brother’s wife.* —Indrii was guilty of dishonouring 
the wife of his spiritual guide. * —Sooryit ravished a virgin named Koontee.!— 
Yiimii, in a passion, kicked his own mother, who cursed him, and afflicted him 
with a swelled leg, which to this day the worms are constantly devouring.*— 
Ugnee was Taina with evil desires towards six virgins, the daughters of as 
many sages; but was overawed by the presence of his wife » —Biliramit was 
a great drunkard® .—Vayoo was cursed by Diksha, for making his daughters 
crooked when they refused his embraces. He is also charged with a scandalots 
connection with a female monkey. » —When Viroonit was walking in his own 
heaven, he was so smitten with the charms of Oorviishéé, a courtezan, that, 
after along contest, she was scarcely able to extricate herself from him. *— 
Krishnit’s thefts, wars, and adulteries are so numerous, that his whole history 
seems to be one uninterrupted series of crimes.* —In the images of Kaléé, she 
is represented as treading on the breast of her husband.s pie and 
Siiriiswiites, the wives of Vishnoo, were continually quarrelling.* —It is worthy 

of enquiry, how the world is governed by these gods more wicked than men, 
that we may be able to judge how far they can be the objects of faith, hope, 

and affection. Let us open the Hindo sacred writings : here we see the Creator 
and the Preserver perpetually counteracting each other. Sometimes the Preserver 
is destroying, and at other times the Destroyer is preserving. On a certain 
occasion," Shivii granted to the great enemy of the gods, Ravini, a blessing 
which set all their heavens in an uproar, and drove the 330,000,000 of rae 
into a state of desperation. Bramha created Koombhn-kiirnt, a monster 
larger than the whole island of Linka; but was obliged to doom him toan 
almost perpetual sleep, to prevent his producing an universal famine. This 


© Acts xvii. 27. f See Kalika pooranit. & See Mithabhariftit. 

h Thid, oot Sb Tia.” © Tid. Bn Fbid. 

m See MNhabharitti#. = Ibid. © Ibid. »  ® See Ramayfinit. @ Thid. 
_ ¥ See the Shrée-bhagt{vit,  * See the Markifndéyit pooranit. © See the 


Vrihkddhtirmit poorant. » See the Ramyéinit... 
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god is often represented as bestowing a blessing, to remove the effeets of which 
Vishnoo is obliged to become incarnate : nay, these effects have not in some cases 
been removed till all the gods have been dispossessed of their thrones, and obliged 
to goa begging; till all haman affairs have been thrown into confusion, and 
all the elements seized and turned against the Creator, the Preserver, and the 
Reproducer. When some giant, blessed by Briimha, has destroyed the creation, 
‘Vishnoo and Shivit have been applied to ; but they have confessed that they 
could do nothing for the tottering. universe. _ 

‘ _. Reverence for the gods, especially among the poor, as might be expected, 
does not: exceed their merits ; yet itis a. shocking fact, that language like the 
following should be used respecting what the Hindoos suppose to be the Provi- 
dence which governs the world :—when it thunders awfully, respectable Hin- 
doos say, ‘ Oh ! the gods are giving us a bad day ;’ the lower orders. say, ‘The 
rascally gods are dying.’ Duriog a heavy rain, a woman of respectable caste 
frequently says, ‘ Let the gods perish ! my clothes are all wet.’ A man of low 
caste says, ‘These rascally gods are sending. more rain.’ 

“Th witnessing such a state of gross ignorance, on a subject of infinite 
moment to men, how forcibly do we feel the truth and the wisdom of the 
declaration of the Divine Author of the*Christian religion, ‘ ‘This is life eternal, 
to know thee the only true God» Avcorrect knowledge of the Divine perfec- 
tions, in the mind ofa sincere Christian, is a treasure which transcends in value 
all the riches of the earth: for instance, how anuch does the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity tend to fix the hope and-joy of-the Christian! but the poor Hin- 
doo knows not, amongst so many gods, upon whom to call, or in whom to trust. 
Tn the ‘spirituality of the Divine Nature, united to omniscience and omnipresence, 
the Christian finds alarge field for the purest and most sublime contemplations ; 
but the degraded idolater, walking round his pantheon, sees beings that fill him 
only with shame or terror : he retires from the image of Kalé@ overwhelmed with 
horror, and from those of Radha-Krishna with confusion and contempt—or 
else inflamed’ with concupiscence. How effectual to awaken the fears and 
excite the salutary apprehensions of those who neglect their best interests, 
is the scripture doctrine of the Divine Purity and Justice ; but the 
wretched Hiudoo has the examples of the most corrupt beings, even in his 
gods, to lead him ‘to perdition. How necessary to the happiness of a good 
man, are just ideas of the wisdom, and equity, and beneficence, of providential 
dispensations :—the reader has seen how impossible it is for a Hindoo to 
derive the smallest consolation in adversity from the doctrine of the shastrits 
tespecting the government of the world. How consoling to a person, sensible of 
many, failings, is the doctrine of the Divine Mercy :—but these heathens have 
nothing held out. to encourage the hopes of the penitent ; nothing short of 
perfect abstraction, and the extinction of every desire, quality for deliverance 
from matter.—The sincere Christian, with his knowledge of God, ‘ casteth all 
his care on his Father, who is in heaven;’ and the language of his mind, 
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invigorated by the living waters flowing from the fountain of eternal truth, is, 
«Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel ;’ * Though I walk through the valley 
and even the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.’ 


The Hindoo writings farther teach, that itis the Great Spirit which is 
diffused through every form of animated matter; that actions 4/ every kind are 
his; that he is the charioteer, and the body the chariot ;* that it is the highest 
attainment of human wisdom to realize the fact, that the human soul and 
Briimht are one and the same. By this doctrine all accountability is destroyed, 
and liability to punishment rendered preposterous, How often has the author 
heard it urged by the most sensible Hindoos, that the moving cause of every 
action, however flagitious, is God; that man is an instrument upon which God 
plays what tune he pleases. Another modification of this doctrine is that of 
fate, or unchangeable destiny, embraced, without a dissentient Voice, by all the 
Hindoos, Thus the Deity on his throne is insulted as the author of all crimes, 
and men are emboldened to rush forward in the swiftest career of iniquity. 


The sacred writings of the Hindoos encourage the bramhitns to despise 
the great body of the people, and teach them, that the very sight and touch of 
a shoodrii renders them unclean, To be contented in ignorance is the duty of 
a shoddrit, as well as to drink with ‘reverence and hope the water in which the 
bramhiin has dipped his foot. Thé serviees too and the hopes held forth by 
this religion, are almost exclusively, -confined.to the bramhiins. The shoodrit 
is supposed to be born to evil destiny ; andthe only hope he can indulge is, 
that after a long succession. of trausmigrations he may probably be born a 
bramhiin. 


The subjugation of the passions, so much insisted upon in the Hindoo 
shastriis, applies to all virtuous as well as vicious desires. The person who is 
divested of all desire, even that of obtaining God, is described as having arrived 
at the summit of perfection. The love of parents, of children, &e. is an 
imperfection, according to the Hindoo code: hence says Krishnit, ‘ Wisdom is 
exemption from attachment and affection for children, wife, and home? ,’ 


Psscacves fra 


oo x See the Vedantit-sarit. 

y At the time a learned native was assisting the Rev. Mr. Carey in the transla- 
tion of the New Testament into the Stngskriti, when such passages as: these: were 
translating, ‘ Henceforth know I no man after the flesh ;’‘ We are dead, and our life is 
hid, &c. ‘ I am crucified to the world ;’ ‘We are fools for Christ;’ ‘We are made a 
spectacle,’ &c. he exclaimed, ‘This is pure voiragécism: Paul was a true Purum- 
hungsee.” Yet the divine principles upon which Paul trampled upon the world, and 
devoted himself supremely to- God, have no existence in the shatriis. The Hindoo 
principle is mere stoicism ; its origin is either selfishness, or infatuated ambition : but 
the principle of the apostle, was the love of Christ, who died op a cross for his 
enemies—as he himself says, ‘ The love of Christ. like an irresistible torrent, bears us 


away ; ‘ If we are beside ourselves, it is for your sakes.’ 
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_ These shastriis also teach, that sin may be removed by the slightest cere- 
mony ; and thus, instead of reforming, they promise impunity in transgression. 
See different stories in pp- 51, 168, 170. cf 


The it? htiryv# vedit contains many prayers for the destruction of enemies ; 
and gives a list of offerings proper to be presented to Bhiigiiviiteé, that she may 
be induced to assist in the gratification of revengeful passions : among the rest, 
the worshipper is to make a paste image of a man, cut off its head, and offer 
this head to the goddess, with a burnt-sacrifice, &e. Is it not reasonable to 
stippose, that human sacrifices preceded the cutting off the head of this man of 
paste; and that one man was sacrificed and offered to the gods to induce them 
to destroy another ? 

In the Institutes of Miinoo a man is allowed to commit adultery, if the 
female consent ; to steal, for the sake of performing a religious ceremony ; and 
to perjure himself, from benevolent motives: they also allow of lying, to 
preserve the life of a bramhiin, to appease an angry wife, or to please a mistress, ” 
What is still worse, in this code a bramhiin, in case of want, is permitted to 
steal, not from the rich merely, but—from his slave! It is a common senti- 
ment among this people, that in secular transactions lying is absolutely necessary ; 
‘and perjury is so common, that it is impossible to rély upon. the testimony of 
Hindoo witnesses, The natives. ridicule the idea of administering justice by 
oral testimony. i 


I have given in p. 282, 'a few examples of persons raiscd to heaven 
by their own works, to shew that these works have nothing to do with 
eal morality. But/how'shall we describe the unutterable abominations con- 
nected with the popular superstition? The author has witnessed scenes which 
can be clothed in no language, and has heard of other abominations practised in 
the midst of religious rites, and in the presence of the gods, which, if they 
could be described, would fill the whole Christian world with disgust and 
horror. Let impenetrable darkness cover them till ‘the judgment of the 
‘great day.” 

Men are sufficiently corrupt by nature, without any outward excitements 
to evil in the public festivals ; nor have civil nor spiritual terrors, the frowns of 
God and governors united, been found sufficient to keep within restraint the 


2 If a man, by the impulse of lust, tell lies to a woman, or if hi i 
‘otherwise be lost, or all the goods of his house spoiled, or if it is fea the feud are 
-bramhifn, in such affairs falsehood is allowable.’ Halhed’s Code of Gentoo Laws. Siee 
can we wonder that the Hindoos should beso addicted to falsehood, when evil in the 

rig-védif, approached with profound reverence by so many Christian infidels, we find 
monstrous exaggerations like the following ?—‘ Bhifrittit distributed in MNshnarita 
sa : ree thousand millions of black elephants with white tusks, and dobked 
es 48 Aca ata was lighted for Bhitrittt, son of Dooshfintt, in Sachigoonif, 
Colcroalee ee bramhtins shared a thousand millions of cows a Piece. See Mr. 
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overflowings of iniquity :—but what must be the moral state of that country, 
where the sacred festivals, and the very forms of religion, lead men to every 
species of vice! These festivals and public exhibitions excite universal atten- 
tion, and absorb, for weeks together, almost the whole of the public 
conversation : and such is the enthusiasm with which they are hailed, that the 
whole country seems to be thown into a ferment: health, property, time, 
business, every thing is sacrificed to them. In this manner are the people 
prepared to receive impressions from their national institutions. If these 
institutions were favourable to virtue, the effects would be most happy ; but as, 
in addition to their fascination, they are exceedingly calculated to corrupt the 
mind, the most dreadful consequences follow, and vice, like a mighty torrent, 
flows through the plains of Bengal, with the force of the flood-tide of the 
Ganges, carrying along with it young and old, the learned and the ignorant, 
rich and poor, all castes and deseriptions of people—into an awful eternity! ~ 


In short, the characters of the gods, and the licentiousness which prevails 
at their festivals, and abounds in their popular works, with the enervating 
nature ofthe climate, have made the Hindoos the most effeminate and corrupt 
people on earth. Ihave, in the course of this work, exhibited so many 
proofs of this fact, that I will not “again~ disgust the reader by going into 
the subject. Suffice it to say, that fidelity to marriage vows is almost unknown 
among the Hindoos ; the intercourse of the sexes approaches very near to that 
of the irrational animals. The*hasband'almost invariably lives in’ criminal 
intercourse during the pupilage of his infant wife; and she, if she becomes a 
widow, cannot marry, and in consequence, being destitute of a protector and of 
every moral principle, becomes a willing prey to the lascivious. 


Add to all this, the almost incredible number of human victims which annu- 
ally fall in this Aceldama. I have ventured on an estimate of the number of 
Hindoos who annually perish, the victims of the brambinical religion; (p. 
254,) and have supposed, that they cannot amount to less than 10,500 ! 
Every additional information I obtain, and the opinions of the best informed 
persons with whom I am acquainted, confirm me in the opinion, that this 
estimate is too low, that the havoc is far greater, however difficult it may be 
to bring the mind to contemplate a scene of horror which out-does all that has 
ever been perpetrated in the name of religion by all the savage nations put to- 
gether. These cruelties, together with the contempt which the Hindoos feel for 
the body as a mere temporary shell, cast off at pleasure, and the disorganizing 
effects of the caste, render them exceedingly unfeeling and cruel: of which their 
want of every national provision for the destitute; their leaving multitudes to 
perish before their own doors, unpitied and even unnoticed ; the inhuman manner 
in which they burn the bodies of their deceased relations, and their savage 
triumph when spectators of a widow burning in the flames of the funeral pile, 
are awful examples. roagiee ag 
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But to know the Hindoo idolatry, as 17 18, a person must wade through 
the filth of the thirty-six pooraniis and other popular books—he must read 
and hear the modern popular poems and songs—he must follow the bramhan 
through his midnight orgies, before the image of Kaléé, and other goddesses ; or 
he must accompany him to the nightly revels, the jatras, and listen to the filthy 
dialogues which are rehearsed respecting Krishnit and the daughters of the milk- 
men ; or he must watch him, at midnight, choking, with the mud and waters of 
the Ganges, a wealthy rich relation, while in the delirium of a fever is or, at the 
‘same hour, while murdering an unfaithful wife, or a supposed domestic enemy ; 
purning the body before it is cold, and washing the blood from his hands in 
the sacred stream of the Ganges ; or he must look at the bramhin, hurrying 
the trembling half-dead widow round the funeral pile, and throwing her, like a 
long of wood by the side of the dead body of her hushand, tying her, and then 
holding her down with bamboo levers till the fire has deprived her of the power 
of rising and running away.—After he has followed the bramhin through all 
these horrors, he will only have approached the threshold of this temple of 
Moloch, and he will begin to be convinced, that to know the Hindoo idolatry, 
AS 17 Is; a man must become a Hindoo—rather, he must become a bramhiin ; 
for a poor shoodrit, by the very circumstances of his degradation, is restrained 
from many abominations which bramhiins alone are privileged to commit. And 
when he has done this, let him meditate on this system in its effects on the mind 
of the afflicted or dying Hindoo, as described in pp. 277, 278, and 285; on 
reading which description he will perceive, that in distress the Hindoo utters 
the loudest, murmurs against the gods, and dies in the greatest perplexity and 
agitation. of mind. 

The state of things serves to explain the mysterious dispensations of Provi- 
dence, in permitting the Hindoos to remain so long in darkness, and in causing 
them to suffer so much formerly under their Mahometan oppressors. The mur- 
der of so many myriads of victims has armed heaven against them. Let us 
hope that now, in the midst of judgment, a gracious Providence has remembered 
mercy, and placed them under the fostering care of the British government, 
that they may enjoy a happiness to which they have been hitherto strangers. 


- ‘If then this system of heatheriism communicates no purifying knowledge 
of the divine perfections, supplies no one motive to holiness while living, no com- 
fort to the afflicted, no hope to the dying; but on the contrary excites to every 
vice, and hardens its followers in the most flagrant crimes ; how are we to account 
for the conduct of its apologists, except in the recollection, that the sceptical part 


, 


of mankind have always been partial to heathenism. Voltaire, Gibbon, Hume, . 


&e. have been often charged with a strong partiality for the Grecian and Roman 
idolatries ; and many Europeans in India are suspected of having made large 
strides towards heathenism. Even Sir Wm. Jones, whose recommendation of 


the Holy Seriptures (found in his Bible after his death) has been so often and . 


so deservedly quoted, it is said, to please his pindit, was accustomed to study 
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the shastriis with the image of a Hindoo god placed on his table:—his fine 
metrical translations of idolatrous hymns are known to every lover of verse.* 
In the same spirit, we observe, that figures and allusions to the ancient idola- 
tries are retained in almost all modern poetical compositions, and even in some 
Christian writings. 


However wonderful this partiality of professed Christians to heathenism 
may be, it is not more extraordinary than the extravagant lengths into which 
some learned men have gone in their expectations from the antiquity of the 
Hindoo writings. Mr. Halhed seems to prefer Hindooism to Christianity pure- 
ly on account of its boasted antiquity®. Dr. Stiles, president of Yale College, 
in North America, formed such an enthusiastic expectation from the amazing 
antiquity of the Hindoo writings, that he actually wrote to Sir William Jones, 
to request him to search among the Hindoos for the Adamic books. Had not 
this gentleman been a zealous Sbvishine; it is likely his extravagant expectations 
might have led him to ask Sir William to translate and send him a book two or 
three millions of years old, written in some krilpit amidst the endless succession 
of worlds. 


For sometime, a very unjust and unhappy impression appeared to haye 
been made on the public mind, by the encomiums passed on the Hindoo writings. 
In the first place, they were thus elevated in their antiquity beyond the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, the writings of Moses -having been called the productions of 
yesterday, compared with those of the bramhiins. The contents of these books 
also were treated with the greatest reverence ; the primitive religion of the Hin- 
doos, it. was said, revealed the most sublime, doctrines, and jnculeated a pure 
morality. We were taught to make the greatest distinction between the 
ancient and modern religion of the Hindoos ; for the apologists for Hindooism 
did not approve of its ee judged of by present appearances. Some persons 
endeavoured to persuade us, that the Hindoos were not. idolaters, because they 


maintained the unity of God; though they worshipped the works of their own 
hands as God, and gies the number of their gods was 330,000, 000. Iti is 


a “I could not help feeling a degree of regret, in reading lately the Memoirs of the 
admirable and estimable Sir William Jones. Some of his researches in Asia have no 
doubt incidentally served the cause of religion ; but did he think the last possible di- 
rect service had been rendered to Christianity, that his accomplished mind was left at 

“leisure for hymns to the Hindoo gods? Was not this a violation even of the neutrality, 
and an offence, not only against the gospel, but against theism itself? I know what 
may be said about personification, license of poetry, and so on: but should not a wor- 
shipper of God hold himself under a solemn obligation to adjure all tolerance of even 
poetical figures that can seriously seem, in any way whatever, to recognize the pagan 
divinities, or abominations, as the prophets of Jehovah would have called them? What 
would Elijah have said to such an employment of talents? It would have availed little 
to have told him, that these divinities were only personifications (with their appropriate 
representative idols) of objects in nature, of elements, or of abstractions. He would 
have sternly replied—And was not Baal, whose prophets I destroyed, the same ? See 
Poster's incomparable Essays. 


© Is Mr. Halhed an example of the amazing credulity of unbelievers in every case, 


wherein the Holy Bible is not concerned? When he wrote his ‘ Code of Gentoo Laws,’ 
I 
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very probable, that the unity of God has been asentiment amongst the 
philosophers of every age; and that they wished it to be understood, that 
- they worshipped the One God, whether they bowed before the image of Moloch; 
Jupiter, or Kaléé : yet mankind have generally concluded, that he who worships 
an image is an idolater ; and I suppose they will continue to think so, unless, in 
this age of reason, common sense should be turned out of doors. 


Now, however, the world has had some opportunity of deciding upon the 
claims of the Hindoo writings, both as it respects their antiquity, and the value 
of their contents. Mr. Colebrooke’s essay on the védiis, and his other import- 
ant translations; the Bhigtiviit-Gééta, translated by Mr. Wilkins; the trans- 
lation of the Ramayiini, several volumes of which have been printed ; some 
valuable papers in the Asiatic Researches; with other translations by different 
Stingskritit scholars; have thrown a great body of light on this subject :—and 
this light is daily increasing. 


Many an object appears beautiful when seen at a distance, and through a 
mist; but when the fog has dispersed, and the person has approached it, he 
smiles at the deception. Such is the exact case with these books, and this 
system of idolatry. Because the public, for want of being more familiar with the 
subject, could not ascertain the point of time when the Hindoo shastrits were 
written, they therefore at once believed the assertions of the bramhiins and their 
friends, that their antiquity was unfathomable. 


The Reverend Mr. Maurice has attempted to describe the Hindoo cere- 
monies, which he never saw, in’ the ‘most captivating terms, and has painted 
these ‘ abominable idolatries’ in the most florid colours. It might have been 
expected, (idolatry being in itself an act so degrading to man, and so dishonour- 
able to God,) that a Christian divine would have been shocked while writing 
in this manner. If Mr. Maurice think there is something in Hindooism to 
excite the most sublime ideas, let him come and join in the dance before the 
idol ;—or assist the bramhitns in erying Hiiree bul! Hiree bul ? while the 


he hesitated to believe the Bible, because it was out done in chronology by the his. 
tories of the Chinese and Hindoos. With sacred reverence he exclaims, at the close 
of his account of the four yoogits, ‘To such antiquity the Mosaic creation is but as 
yesterday ; and to such ages the life of Methuselah is no more than a span!’ He says, 
in another page, ‘ The conscientious seruples of Brydone will always be of some weight 
in the scale of philosophy.’ If the age or reign of Brifmha, viz., 55,987,200,000,000 
years, excited such sacred awe in the mind of this gentleman, what would have been 
his sensations, and how strong his faith in ‘ holy writ? of the Hindoos, if he had hap- 
pened to read in the Ramayiini the account of Ramu’s army ; which, this ‘ holy writ? 
says, amounted to 1,000,000,000, 000,000, 000,000 soldiers, or rather monkies ? Again, 
two thousand times the four yoogiis, or 8,640,000,000 years, is the age of the sage 
Marktindékit ! What, in the name of Mr. Halhed, is the. life of Methuselah to this 2 
This unbeliever in Moses became at last, it is said, a firm believer in Richard Brothers ! 


pe f Sounds of triumph, which the bramhiins nse when the fire of the funeral pile 
egins to burn, and when they are choking a dying’ person withthe water of the 

Ganges, » These words literally mean, ‘call upon Huree,’ or repeat the name of Hifree, 

viz. Krishnif, In their popular use, they are like the English phrase, huzza f huzat 
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fire is seizing the limbs of the young and unfortunate Hindoo widow ;—or let 
him attend at the sacrificing of ‘animals before the images of Kaléé and 
Doorga ;—or come and join in the dance, stark naked, in the public street, in 
' open day, before the image of Doorga, in the presence of thousands of spectators, 
young and old, male and female. He will find, that the sight will never make 
these holy bramhuns, these mild and innocent Hindoos, blush for a moment.— 
Seriously, should sights like these raise the ardour of enthusiasm, or chill the 
blood of a Christian minister? Say, ye who blush for human nature sunk in 
shame. As a clergyman, Mr. Maurice should have known, that antiquity 
sauctifies nothing :—‘ The sinner, being an hundred years old, shall be 
accursed.’ 


What will a sober Christian say to the two following paragraphs, inserted 
in the fifth volume of the Indian Antiquities ?¢ ‘Mr. Forbes, of Stanmore-hill, 
in his elegant. museum of Indian rarities, numbers’ two of the. bells that have 
been used in devotion by the bramhtins. They are great curiosities, and one of 
them in particular appears to be of very high antiquity, in form very much 
resembling the cup of the lotos ; and the tune of it is uncommonly soft and 
melodious. I could not avoid being deeply affected with the sound of an 
instrument which had been actually employed to kindle the flame of that 
superstition, which I have attempted so extensively to unfold. My transported 
thoughts travelled back to the remote: period, when the bramhitn religion 
blazed forth in all its splendour in the caverns of elephanta: I was, for a 
moment, entranced, and caught the ardour of enthusiasm. A tribe of vener- 
able priests, arrayed in flowing stoles,:and decorated with high tiaras, seemed 
assembled around me; the mystic ‘song’ of initiation vibrated in my ear; I 
breathed an air fragrant with the richest perfumes, and contemplated the Deity 
in the fire that’ symbolized him.’ In another place :—‘She [the Hindoo 
religion] wears the similitude of a beautiful and radiant Currus from Heaven, 
bearing on his persuasive lips the accents of pardon and peace, i on foam 
silken wings benefaction and blessing.’ 


The sacred scriptures, of which this writer professes to bea teacher, in 
every part, mark anes i! as THE ABOMINABLE THING WHICH GoD HaTETH. 
Mr. Maurice calls it, ‘a beautiful and radiant cherub from heaven.’ How this 
Christian minister will reconcile his ideas of idolatry with those of his Great 
MastTeri in the great day of final account, I must leave; but I recommend to 
him, and to all Europeans who think there is not much harm in Hindooism, 
the perusal of ae — pene from the word of the rug and LivInG 


Gop :-— 


«Tf thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy apache or 
the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as thine own soul, entice thee 
secretly, saying, Let us go and serve a co * ~— hd — not known, 


g While the author cannot but withhold his assent from Mr. Maurice’s application 
of the Hindoo triad, and the whole of his attempt to illustrate Scripture doctrines from 
the ancient systems of idolatry, he embraces this opportunity of expressing his admira- 
tion of the great merit of this singular and eee work. y 
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thou, nor thy fathers; (namely, of the gods of the people which are round about 
you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, from the one end of the earth even 
unto the other end of the earth ;) thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken 
unto him; neither shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither 
shalt thon conceal him : but thou shall surely kill him; thine hand shall be first 
upon him to put him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the people. And 
thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die ; because he hath sought to thrust 
thee away from the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
from the house of bondage. And all Israel shall hear and fear, and shall do 
no more any such wickedness as this is among you.’ Dewd. xiii. 6, i, 8, 9, 10, 
11.—I quote this remarkable passage, not because I think the Christian dispen- 
sation allows of punishing idolaters with death, but to shew how marked is the 
divine abhorrence of this sin. 


* And I will destroy your high places, and cut down your images, and 
cast your carcases upon the carcases of your idols, and my soul shall abhor 
you.’ Leviticus xxvi. 30.—‘ Cursed be the man that maketh any graven image, 
any graven or molten image, an abomination unto the Lord, the work of the 
hands of the craftsmen, and putteth it ina secret place. And all the people 
shall answer and say, Amen.’ Deut. xxvii. 15.—<‘ ‘Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
the God of Israel, Ye have seen all theevil that I have brought upon Jerusalem, 
and upon all the cities of Judah; and, behold, this day they are a desolation, 
and no man dwelleth therein. Because of their wickedness which they have 
committed to provoke me to anger, in.that they went to burn incense, and to 
serve other gods, whom they knew not,’ neither they, ye, nor your fathers, 
Howbeit, I sent unto you all my servants the prophets, rising early and send- 
ing them, saying, O DO NOT THIS ABOMINABLE THING THAT I Hate. But 
they hearkened not, nor inclined their ear to turn from their wickedness, to 
burn no incense unto other gods. Wherefore my fury and mine anger was pour- 
ed forth, and was kindled in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem ; 
and they are wasted and desolate, as at this day.’ Jeremiah xliv, 2, 3, 4, 5; 6. 
—‘ And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols ? 2 Cor. vi. 16.— 
‘ For the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will of the 
Gentiles, when we walked in Jasciyiousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, 
banquetings, and abominable idolatries.’ 1st Peter iv. 3.—* But the fearful, 
and unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and whore-mongers, ani 
sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone: which is the second death.’ Rev. xxi. 3, 


Let every conscientious Christian fairly weigh these portions of the divine 
word, and then say, whether there be not, according to the spirit of these pas- 
sages, a great degree of criminality attached to the person who in any way 
countenances idolatry. Iam not ashamed to confess, that I fear more for the 
‘continuance of the British power in India, from the encouragement which 
Englishmen haye given to the idolatry of the Hindoos, than from any other 
quarter whatever. The Governor of the world said to the Israelites, in parti- 
cular reference to idolatry, ‘If ye walk contrary to me, I will walk contrary to 
you.’ Moses, in the name of Jehovah, thus threatens: the Jews, if they 
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countenance idolatry :—‘ I call heaven and earth to. witness against you this 
day, that ye shall soon: utterly perish from off the land whereunto: ye go, over 
Jordan to possess it: ye shall not prolong your days upon it, but shall utterly 
be destroyed.’ 1t cannot be doubted, that in every case in which either a 
person, or a nation, begins to think favourably of idolatry, itis a mark of 
departure in heart. and practice from: the living God: it was always so con- 
sidered among the Jews. ‘There is scarcely any thing in Hindooism, when 
truly known, in which a learned man can delight, or of which a benevolent man 
can approve; and I am fully persuaded, that there will soon be but one opinion 
on the subject, and that this opinion will be, that the Hindoo system is less 
ancient than the Egyptian, and that itis the most PUBRILE, IMPURE, AND 
BLOODY OF ANY SYSTEM OF IDOLATRY THAT WAS EVER ESTABLISHED ON 
BARTH, 


To this description of the Hindoo Mythology, the author has added ac- 
counts of the principal Hindoo Seceders, including the sects founded by 
Booddhit, Rishtbhi-dévi, Nanitki, and Choitiinyt. 

All the founders of these sects appear to have been religious mendicants, 
who, animated by excessive enthusiasm, have attempted to carry certain points 
of the Hindoo system farther than the regular Hindoos, particularly those 
which respect severe mortifications. Nanukiand Choitiinyt were less rigid, and 
do not seem to have pressed the importance of religious austerities. Booddhi 
and Rishudha-déva prcnie adhered to the systems of those Hindoo philoso- 
phers who were atheists.” 


Both these systems are comprised in le or three doctrines :—the world 
is eternal, and possesses in itself the energy which gives rise to what we call 
creation, preservation, and resuscitation ; religion (Dhtrmit) regulates all states, 
and is in fact what Christians call providence, connected with absolute predes- 
tination ; the person who acquires the greatest portion of dhirmi becomes a 
personification of religion, procures happiness for himself, and deserves’ the 
worship of others. Amongst all excellent qualities, compassion is the cardinal 
virtue, especially as manifested in a rigid care not to hurt or destroy sentient 
beings. 

Without abating an atom of our abhorrence and contempt of a scheme of 
religion which excludes a God, it is a singular feature of this system of atheism, 
that it has placed the sceptre of universal government in an imagined being 
under the name of Religion; or, to speak more correctly, in the hands of two 
beings, Religion and Irreligion, who have the power of rewarding and punish- 
ing the virtuous and the vicious. In short, these heresiarchs have not promul- 
gated a system of atheism, without making some provision for the interests of 
morality in their way ; and if the idea of punishment alone would make men 
virtuous, a Bouddhi and a Joint might attain a place in the niche of fame not 
much below thousands who believe in a First Cause. 


h The Sheé-bhagtvittt mentions Booddhi asthe son of Unjiinty, of, Kecktitt; 
and that Charvvaktt, a celebrated atheist, embraced and ‘published the eal —_— 
of Booddhi!. See Shréé-bhagtivittt!, chap. i sect. 3, 
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- As men are born under a certain destiny and as every action produces its 
destined fruit, little is left to human exertion, and in consequence religious 
ceremonies have little place in these systems. The on'y object of worship is a 
deceased or living perfect ascetic : the former has temples erected to his memory, 
which contain his image, and before which a few ceremonies are performed 
similar to those before the Hindoo idols; and the living mendicant is wor- 
shipped by the devout, wherever he happens to rest from his peregrinations. 


These men have almost entirely excluded from their system a social life ; 
and at present those Jointis, who find the rules of their guides too strict, are 
obliged to solicit the forms of marriage at the hands of some Hindoo priest. 
Tn the translation of the Témee Jatit, a Bouddhtt work, (see p. 312,) the reader 
will perceive, that a monarch and all his subjects abandoned a civil life at the 
eall of the monarch’s son, an ascetic, and sought in a forest that abstraction 
from secular concerns which they considered as an essential preparation for re- 
union to the divine essence. 


The ceremonies of these two sects are all comprised in the worshipping of 
their saints, rehearsing their praises, listening to their sayings or written works, 
and arigid care to avoid the destruction of animal life, even in its most 
diminutive forms. The Booddhis and Joinus have not excluded, it is true, 
every thing pleasant from their religion; for a number of festivals are celebrated 
among them monthly or annually: but there is reason to suppose, that these 
are no parts of the original system, but*the additions of mendicants less rigid 
in their principles and less austere in their, manners. — 


The Joiniis speak of the Bouddhiis with a degree of contempt, as being very 
loose in their practice, praticularly as it regards the destruction of animal life. 
From this circumstance, and from the Joiniis being still found in Hindoost’- 
hanit, as well as from the fact that they trace their religion up to a very early 
Hindoo monarch, it may be conjectured, that they are the oldest of the two 
sects, and are the scattered remnants of those persecuted under the name of 
atheists, after the destruction of the Gouttimi dynasty, or, as they were then 
called, Bouddhiis. 


Nanwkt, the Shikh leader, does not appear to have had any connection 
with the atheists; he disapproved of the excessive polytheism of the Hindoos, 
and wished to draw them to the worship of the one God, whom, however, he ~ 
called by the names usually adopted by the Hindoos: Brimha, Piriim-eshwiirit, 
Unadee, Nirakarii, &c. He did not publicly reprobate those parts of the 
Hindoo system to which he was most averse, but contented himself with observ- 
ing, that while he left them indifferent, the practice of them would not be ac- 
companied with the benefits held out by the Hindoo writers. He formed, from 
the bramhinical system, a new one, having little polytheism in it, but borrowing 
all its principal doctrines from the Hindoo writings ; and he and his successors 
incorporated the whole in two volumes. The principal tenets of this seceder 
are : There is one invisible God, who is to be worshipped or honoured in holy 
men ; his name is to be repeated ; that spiritual guide is to be reverenced; all 
evil avoided: if images be adopted, they should be those of eminent ascetics. 
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Future happiness, consisting in union to the divine nature, is secured to those 
Shikhs who observe the rules laid down by their sacred hooks. 


— Choitiinyi, the last of the seceders, departed still less from regular 
Hindooism: his principal opposition was aimed at the rising sect of the 
shaktits, or those who worship the female deities with bloody sacrifices: he 
testified his abhorrence of the destruction of animal life in sacrifices, and 
professed to be a rigid Voishniivit, adopting Krishna, or Haree, as his favourite 
deity. He did not proscribe the other gods, but set up Vishnoo as uniting all 
in himself; nor did he explode any tenet of Hindooism beside that relating 
to bloody sacrifices. A devout attachment to Krishna ; a strict union among al] 
his followers; reverence for religious mendicants; visiting holy places; re- 
peating the name of Hitree, and entertaining mendicant Voishniivas, compose 
the prime articles in the creed of this sect. 


Such are the systems established by these Hindoo heresiarchs, each of 
which, though different in many essential points, is distinguished by one re- 
markable feature, reverence for mendicant saints, especially those who seem to 
have carried abstraction of mind, seclusion from the world, and religious austeri- 
ties to the greatest lengths. Among the atheistical sects, these mendicants are 
regarded as personifications of religion’; and among the two last, as partial 
incarnations, or persons approaching the state of re-union to the Great Spirit. 


Respecting the priority of the atheistical or the bramhinical systems, the 
-author has not been able entirely -to: satisfy his own mind. Some persons 
conjecture, that they see a coinciderice’ betwixt the doctrines of the védns, and 
of the atheistical sects, respecting the origin of things, and the worship of the 
elements. It may be safely added, that to these systems succeeded the pouranic 
mythology, and after that the worship of the female deities with bloody sacri- 
fices. The whole of these systems, however, when more generally known, will, 
no doubt, exceedingly endear the ‘Worp of Truru’ to every sincere Christian, 
and more and more prove, how deep and important a stake he has in the 
glorious gospel of the BLESSED Gop. _ pn alias ere es 
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OF GOD. 


Ir is a painful reflection to_€very benevolent mind, that not 
a single Hindoo temple, dedicated to-the ONE Gop, is to be found 
in all Hindoosthan ; nor is.any act of worship, in any form, 
addressed by this people to God. The doctrines respecting the 
Divine Nature are considered a8’ mere philosophical speculations, 
totally unconnected with religious services. 


It is true, indeed, that the Hindoos believe in the unity of 
God. ‘One Briimhi, without a second,’ is a phrase very commonly 
used by them when conversing on subjects which relate to the 
nature of God. They believe also that God is almighty, allwise, 
omnipresent, omniscient, &., and they frequently speak of him as 
embracing in his government the happiness of the good, and the 
subjection or punishment of the bad: yet they have no idea of 
God’s performing any act, either of creation or providence, except 
through the gods ; and thus are prevented all the beneficial effects 
which might have arisen out of their notions of the divine perfec- 
tions ; for in the whole of the reigning superstition the gods alone 
are seen ; and these gods bear no more resemblance to the one true 
God, than darkness to light, than vice to virtue. 


Perceiving, therefore, that the speculations of the Hindoo 
philosophers on the divine nature have no place whatever in the 
religion of the country, I have placed these dogmas in the preceding 


volume, * Seo Iutroduet ion, 


2 VISHNOO—SOURCE OF ALL HINDU INCARNATIONS. 


CHAPTER II. 
= OF THE GODS. 


THE deities in the Hindoo pantheon amount to 330,000,000. 
Yet all these gods and goddesses may be resolved into the three 
principal ones, Vishnoo, Shivii, and Briimha; the elements ; and 
the three females, Doorga Liikshméé, and Stiriswiitéé. The follow- 
ing pages will contain accounts of all those at present worshipped 
by the Hindoos, particularly in the provinces of India under the 
English government. 


_—— 


Sect. I.— Vishnoo. 


Tuls god is represented in the form of a black man, with four 
arms ; in one of which he holds a club, in another a shell, in the 
third a chtikrti*, and in the fourth a water-lily. He rides on 
Gtroorti, an animal half-bird and half-man, and wears yellow 
garments. 


The Hindoo shastrtis give accounts of ten appearances or incar- 
nations of Vishnoo, in the character of the Preserver; nine of 
which are said to be past. 


The first is called the Miitsyt.incarnation. Britmht’, the one 
God, when he resolves to recreatethe universe after a periodical 
destruction, first gives birth to Briimha, Vishnoo, and Shivit, to 
preside over the work of creation, preservation, and destruction. 
After a periodical dissolution of the universe, the four védtis re- 
mained in the waters. In order to enter upon the work of creation, 
it was necessary to obtain these books, for the instruction of Brtimha. 
Vishnoo was therefore appointed to bring up the védts from the 
deep; who, taking the form of a fish, (some say one kind and some 
another,) descended into the waters, and brought up these sacred 


In the Kiichytipt incarnation, Vishnoo assumed the form of a 
tortoise, and took the newly created earth upon his back, to render 
it stable. The Hindoos believe that to this hour the earth is sup- 
ported on the back of this tortoise. 


The Virahti incarnation happened at one of the periodical des- 
tructions of the world, when the earth sunk into the waters. Vish- 
noo, the preserver, appearing in the form of a boar (vtrahti), des- 
cended into the waters, and with his tusks drew up the earth. 


* An iron instrument of destruction like a wheel. 


» The reader will please to keep in mind that Brifmhii means the one God, and 
that Britmha means the idol of that name. 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE TEN INCARNATIONS. 3 


What contemptible ideas on such a subject! The earth, with all its 
mbuntains, &c. &c. made fast on the back of a turtle, or drawn up 
from the deep by the tusks of a hog! 

Thefourth incarnation is called Niriisinght®. Among other des- 
cendants of Dikshit, (the first man that Briimha, created,) was Ktish- 
yitipt, a moonee, and his four wives, Ditee, Uditee, Vintita, and 
‘Kiidroo. From Ditee, sprang the giants; from Uditee, the gods ; 
from Vintita, Gtiroorti ; and from Kitidroo, the hydras. The giants 
possessed amazing strength, and amongst them two arose of terrific 
powers, named Hirtinyaksht and Hirtinyt-ktshipoo, both of whom 
performed religious austerities many thousand years to obtain im- 
mortality. Brtimha at length gave them a blessing apparently 
equivalent to that which they desired. He promised, that no com- 
mon being should destroy them ; that they should not die either 
in the day or in the night, in earth or in heaven, by fire, by water, 
or by the sword. After this these giants conquered all the king- 
doms of the earth, and even dethroned Indrii, the king of heaven. 
Indri, collecting all the gods, went to Brimha, and intreated him 
to provide some way of deliverance, as the universe which he had 
created was destroyed. Brttmha asked the gods, how he could 
destroy those who had obtained his blessing ? and advised them to 
go to Vishnoo. They obeyed, and-informed this god of the miseries 
brought upon the universe by these giants, whom Briimha had 
blessed. Naraytinti promised to destroy them, which he did in the 
following manner: Hirtinyti-ktshipoo’s son Prilhadt was constan- 
tly absent from home performing religious austerities, at which his 
father became angry, and, tying a stone to his body, threw him 
into the water; but Vishnoo descended, and liberated him. His 
father next threw him under the feet of an elephant; but the 
elephant took him up, and put him on its back. He then built house 
of sealing wax, put his son into it, and set it on fire ; the wax melted, 
and fell upon Prilhadt, but he received no injury. The father next 
gave him poison, but without effect. At length, wearied of trying ~ 
to kill him, he said, ‘ Where does your preserver Vishnoo dwell ?” 
‘He is every where,’ says Pritlhadt. ‘Is he then in this pillar? 
‘Yes,’ said the son. ‘'Then,’ said Hirtinytt-ktshipoo, ‘I will kill 
him,’ and gaye the pillar a blow with his stick—when Vishnoo, in 
the form of half-lion, half-man, burst from the pillar; laid hold of 
Hirtinyt-ktshipoo by the thighs with his teeth, and tore him up 
the middle. This was in the evening, sothat it was neither in 
the day nor in the night; it was done under the droppings of 
the thatch, about which the Hindoos have a proverb, that this 

lace is out of the earth; he was not killed by a man, but by a 
betas half-man, half-lion: so that the promise of Brtimha to him 
was not broken. Vishnoo next destroyed Hirtinyaksht. After 
the death of his father, Priwhadt began to worship Vishnoo under 


© From ntirt, a man; and singhti, a lion. 


4 ACCOUNTS OF THE TEN INCARNATIONS. 


the form which he-had assumed, and with tears. enquired into the 
future fate of his father. Vishnoo assured him, that as he had 
died by his hands, he would surely ascend to heaven. Vishnoo 
was so pleased with the praises which Pritlhadt bestowed on him, 
that he began to dance, hanging the entrails of Hirtinyt-kishipoo 
round his neck. By Vishnoo’s dancing, the earth began to move 
out of its place, so that Brimha and all the gods were frightened, 
but durst not go near him. However, at the entreaties of Pritlha- 
dti, Vishnoo gave over dancing; the earth became fixed, and Vish- 
noo gave Prtlhadt this promise, that by his hands none of his 
race should die. 


The fifth is the Vamtinti incarnation. Prilhadt’s grandson 
Biilee followed the steps of his great-grandfather, and committed 
every kind of violence. In contempt of the gods, he made offer- 
ings in his own name. He performed the tishwtimédht sacrifice 
one hundred times, by which he was entitled to become the king 
‘of the gods ; but as the time of the then reigning Indri was not 
expired, the latter applied for relief to Vishnoo, who promised 
to destroy this giant: to accomplish which he caused himself to be 
born of Uditee, the wife of Ktishytipt, the moonee. Being ex- 
ceedingly small in his person, he-obtained the name of Vamtnt, 
i. e, the dwarf. At a certain period king Biilee was making a 
great sacrifice, and Vamiint’s-parents being very poor, sent him 
to ask a gift of the king. It is customary, at a festival, to 
present gifts to bramhiins.... Vamitini.was so small, that in his 
journey to the place of sacrifice, when he got to the side of a hole 
made by a cow’s foot, and which was filled with water, he thought 
it was a river, and entreated another bramhiin to help him 
over it. On his arrival, he went to ask a gift of Bulee. The 
king was so pleased with him, on account of his diminutive 
form, that he promised to give him whatever he should ask. He 
petitioned only for as much land as he could measure by three 
steps. Bilee pressed him to ask for more, intimating that such 
a@ quantity was nothing ; but Vamtnw persisted, and the king, 
ordered his priest to read the usual formulas in making such a pre- 
sent. The priest. warned the king, declaring he would repent of 
making this gift; for the little bramhiin was no other than 
Vishnoo himself, who would deprive him of all he had. The king, 
however, was determined to fulfil his promise, and the grant was 
made. Vamtnti then placed one foot on Indrt’s heaven, and the 
other on the earth, when, lo! a third leg suddenly projected from 
his belly, and he asked for a place upon which he might rest this | 
third foot, Buiilee, having nothing left, and being unable to fulfil 
his promise, was full of anxiety. His wife, having heard what was 
going forward, came to the spot, and, seeing the king’s perplexity, 
advised him to give his head for Vamiinti to set his foot upon. He 
did so; but Vamtinti then asked for what is called dtikshint, a 
small present which accompanies a gift, and without which the 


= 
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gift itself produces no fruit to the giver. _Biilee knew not what to 
do for dikshini: his all was gone. His wife advised him to give 
his life to Vamtint as dtikshini. He did this also; but the latter 
told him, that as he had promised Prilhadi not to destroy any of 
his race, he would not take his life. He therefore gave him his 
choice either of ascending to heaven, taking with him five ignorant 
persons ; or of descending to patitili, the world of the hydras, with 
five wise men’. Bilee chose the latter, but said that as he had 
done much mischief on earth, he was afraid of going to patili, 
lest he should there be punished for his crimes. Vamini told him 
not to fear, as he would, in the form of Vishnoo, become his pro- 
tector. At the close, this god, having restored every thing on 
earth to a state of order and prosperity, returned to heaven. 


The sixth is the Ptrtishoo-ramt incarnation. Piriishoo is the 
name of an instrument of war. The occasion of this appearance 
of Vishnoo is thus related :—The kshitriyts, from the king to the 
lowest person of this caste, were become very corrupt. Every one 
did as he pleased, the king was without authority, all order was 
destroyed, and the earth was in the greatest confusion. In these 
circumstances the goddess Prit’hivéé* went to Vishnoo, and prayed 
for relief. Her petition was heard, and one part of Vishnoo was 
incarnate as the son of Jimiidgiinee, a descendant of Bhrigoo the 
sage. After twenty-one different defeats the kshitriytis were 
exterminated by Pirishoo-rami 5 but after a lapse of years they 
again became numerous : Urjoont,.a kshttriyt king with a 
thousand arms, overcame the gréatest monarchs, and made dread- 
ful havock in the world: he beat Ravint, and tied him to the 
heels of a horse ; but Brimha delivered him, and reconciled them 
again. One evening in the rainy season, Urjoonti, being in the 
forest, took refuge in the hut of Jiimidiignee, the learned ascetic. 
He had with him 900,000 people ; yet Jimidtignee, entertained 
them all. Urjooni, astonished, enquired of his people how the 
sage, living in the forest, was able to entertain so many people? 
They could not tell ; they saw nothing except a cow which Brimha 
hhad given him ; but it was by her means perhaps that he was able to 
entertain so many guests: its name was Kami-dhénoo.f In fact, 
when Urjoonii was to be entertained at the sage’s house, this cow 
in a miraculous manner gave bim all kinds of food, clothes, &c. 
The king on his departure asked for the cow ; but the sage refused 
it to him, though he offered for it his whole kingdom, At length, 
Urjoonti made war on Jiimidiignee ; and though the cow gave an 
army to her master, he was unable to cope with Urjoont, who des- 
troyed both him and his army. After the victory, however, Ur- 

@ {tis a proverb’among the Hindoos, that there is no pleasure in the company of 
the ignorant in any place or circumstances ; and that a bad place, in the company of 
the wise, is better than a good one in that of the ignorant. , 

e The earth personified. 
~ fThat is, the cow which yields every thing desired. 
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joont could not find the cow, but went home disappointed. Ptrti- 
shoo-rami, hearing of the defeat and death of his father Jimi- 
diignee, went to complain to Shivi, on the mountain Koilast ; but 
could not get access to him till he had knocked down the gods 
Ginéshii and Kartiki, Shivi’s door-keepers. Shivii gave Ptrtishoo- 
rami the instrument ptriishoo, and promised him the victory. On 
his return Purtishoo-ramit met his mother, who was about to throw 
herself on the funeral pile of her husband. After attending upon 
this ceremony, Pirtishoo-ramti went to the residence of Urjoont, 
and killed him’. 


These six incarnations are said to have taken place in the 
stity% yoogt, There are no images respecting them made for 
worship. 


The seventh incarnation is that of Rami to destroy the giant 
Ravint ; for the history of which, see the Translation of the Table 
of Contents of the Ramaytinti, toward the close of this volume. 
—The eighth incarnation is that of Btiliiramt, to destroy Priliimbt 
and other giants. This latter incarnation is said to have taken 
place in the dwaptirti-yoogi.—The ninth is the Booddht incarnation, 
in which Vishnoo appeared as Booddhi, to destroy the power of the 
giants. In order to effect this; Booddht produced among mankind 
by his preaching, &c. a disposition to universal scepticism ; that 
having no longer any faith in the gods, the giants might cease to 
apply to them for those powers by which they had become such 
dreadful scourges to mankind. In this appearance the object of 
Vishnoo, the preserver, was accomplished by art, without the 
necessity of war; though the dreadful alternative to which he was 
driven to accomplish his object, that of plunging mankind into a 
state of universal scepticism, affords another proof how wretchedly 
the world would be governed if every thing depended on the 
wisdom of man.—The tenth incarnation is still expected, under the 
name of the Kilkee Uvitarti. See translation from the Kulkee 
poorant, in the second volume. 


The appearance of Vishnoo, when he took the name of Krishnt 
to destroy the giant Kungshi, is called the descent of Vishnoo 
himself, and not an incarnation of this god. There are, how- 
ever, beside the preceding ten incarnations, and this of Krishnt, 
many others mentioned in the pooranis, all having their source in 
Vishnoo.—The Shréé-bhagiiviiti contains accounts of the following : 
Soo-ytignt created certain gods, and removed distress from the 
three worlds ;—Kitpili taught his mother the knowledge of 


& This story is told variously in the poorantis: aceording to the Ramaytinii, Vishis- 
*thii was the owner of this cow, and Vishwiimitrti the person who fought with the 
moonee to obtain it. 


h These ravages of tyranny, and bloody contests, form a sad specimen of the 


pees of the Hindoo stitytt yoogit, could we believe that there ever had been such 
a period, ; 
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Briimhi, by which she obtained absorption ;—Duttatréyt delivered 
all his disciples, by meansof the ceremony called yogi, from future 
birth, and obtained for them absorption ;—Koormari declared the 
events that had happened in a former age; that his, previous to 
the dissolution of things which preceded his incarnation ;—Ntri- 
Naraytinii was such a perfect ascetic that the courtezans, sent by 
the gods to allure him from his religious austerities, were unsuc- 
cessful ; Vishnoo himself created a female on purpose to divert him 
from his devotions, but her attempts were equally abortive ;— 
Prit’hoo opened the bowels of the earth, and brought forth its 
treasures ;—Rishiivii was an incomparable yogéé, who was worship- 
ped by the ptirtim-htingstis and other ascetics ;—Hiytigréévii was 
so great a saint, that the words of the védi were uttered every time 
he breathed ;—Hitree delivered his disciples from all their enemies, 
whether among men or the inferior animals ;—Hiingst'_ taught his 
disciples the mysteries of yogi, and obtained absorption himself 
while performing the ceremonies of a yogéé ;—Mitnoo’s fame filled 
the three worlds, and ascended even as far as Stityt-lokt ;—Dhtin- 
wintiiree delivered all diseased persons from their disorders on 
their mere remembrance of his name, and gave the water of 
immortality to the gods ;—Vyasti arranged the védts, was the 
author of the poorants, &¢.—Vibhoo was the spiritual guide of 
80,000 disciples, whom he taught the knowledge of brimht, and 
the ceremonies of yogi ;—Sttytiséniti cleared the earth of hypocrites 
and wicked persons ;—Voikoont’ht created the heaven of, Vishnoo 
known by this name, and performed other wonders ;—Ujité in- 
structed the gods to churn the sea to obtain the water of immor- 
tality, and did other things which distinguished him as an incar- 
nation ;—Mohiinéé was incarnate, to prevent the giants from 
obtaining the water of immortality at the churning of the sea ; 
—Nartidti revealed the work called Voishnivi Ttntri. The 
following incarnations are expected : Sarvibhoumt to dethrone 
the present Indrt, and instate Bilee in his stead ;—Vishwtksént 
as the friend of Shiimbhoo, when he becomes the king of heaven ; 
—Dhtirmi-sétoo to nourish the three worlds ;—Soodhama to assist 
Roodrii-savirnee, the twelfth of the fourteen mtinoos ;—Yogésh- 
wirt to place Divts-ptitee on the throne of Indrt ;—Vribud- 
bhanoo to make known many new religious ceremonies.—The reader, 
however, is not to suppose that there are no other incarnations 
mentioned in these marvellous books: every hero, and every 
saint, is complimented by these writers as an incarnate deity. 


I have not discovered any proof in the Hindoo writings, or in 
conversation with learned natives, that these incarnate persons are 
personifications of any of the divine attributes; or that these 
stories have any other than a literal meaning. No doubt they 
were written as fables, which the ignorance of modern Hindoos has 
converted into facts; or many of them may relrte to common 
events here magnified into miracles. : 


8 IMAGES OF VISHNOO—HIS NAMES, WIVES. 


Stone images of Vishnoo are made for sale, and worshipped in 
the houses of those who have chosen hinr for their guardian deity. 
There are no public festivals in honor of this god, yet he is wor- 
shipped at the offering of a burnt sacrifice ; in the form of medita- 
tion used daily by the bramhtins ; at the times when ‘the five 
gods’ are worshipped, and also at the commencement of each shrad- 
dh. No bloody sacrifices are offered to Vishnoo. ‘The offerings 
presented to him consist of fruit, flowers, water, clarified butter, 
sweetmeats, cloth, ornaments, &c. © 


_) Many choose Vishnoo for their guardian deity. These persons 
are called Voishnivis. The distinctive mark of this sect of 
Hindoos consists of two lines, rather oval, drawn the whole length 
of the nose, and carried forward in two straight lines across the 
forehead. This mark is common to the worshippers of all the dif- 
ferent forms of Vishnoo. It is generally made with the clay of the 
Ganges ; sometimes with powder of sandel wood. 


Vishnoo has a thousand names‘, among which are the follow- 
ing :—Vishnoo ; that is, the being into whom, at the i 
of the world, all is absorbed.—Naraytint, or, he who « 
waters‘, and he who dwells in the minds of the devout.—Voikoon- 
t’hi, or, the destroyer of sorrow.+=Vishttrti-shriiva, or, he who, in 
the form of Virati, is all eye, all ear, &c.—Rhisheékéshit, viz., the 
god of all the members, and’of light.—Keéshtvt, or, he who gave 
being to himself, to Briimha and Shivii; or, he who has excellent 
hair—Madhivi, or, the husband of Liikshméé.— Miidhoosdodhint, 
the destroyer of Mtidhoo, a giant.—Switimbh66, or, the self-existent. 
—Doityaree, or, the enemy of the giants.—Poondtréékaksht, or, 
he whose eyes are like the white lotus.—Govindt, or, the raiser 
of the earth.—Pitamvirt, or, he who wears yellow garments.— 
Uchyooti, or, the undecayable.—Shartingéé, or, he who possesses the 
horn bow.—Vishwitkshént, or, he whose soldiers fill all quarters of 
the world.—Jinarddiini, or, he who afflicts the wicked, and, he of 
whom emancipation is sought.—Pidmitnabhi, or, he whose navel is 
like the water lily.— Vishwtmviru, or, the protector of the world.— 
Koittbhtjit, or, he who overcame the giant Koittibht. 





Vishnoo has two wives', Lukshméé, the goddess of prosperity, 


i The meaning of the principal names of some of the gods is to be found in the 
comment upon the Umiri-kosht, by Bhiriti-muallika. 

Jupiter had so many names, they could scarcely be numbered; some of them 
derived from the places where he lived and was worshipped, and others. from the 
actions he performed. 


k At the time of a priiliiyti, whenevery thing is reduced to the element of water, 
~Vishnoo sits on the snake Unintti, which has 1,000 heads. 


1 One of the Hindoo poets, in answer to the question, Why has Vishnoo assumed 
a wooden shape? (alluding to the image of Jiiginnat’hii,) says, ‘The troubles in his 
family have turnec ‘Vishnoo into wood: in the first place, he has two wives, one of 
whom (the goddess Sf learning) is constantly talking, and the other (the goddess of 
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-AND HEAVEN, &C.—SHIVU, FORMS OF THIS GOD. ‘9 


and Stirtiswtitéé, the goddess of learning. The former was produced 
at the churning of the sea : Stirtiswtitéé is the daughter of Brimha. 


The following description of the heaven of Vishnoo is taken 
from the Mthabharttt. This heaven, called Voi-koont’hw, is 
entirely of gold, andis eighty thousand miles in circumference. All 
its edifices are composed of jewels. The pillars of this heaven, and 
all the ornaments of the buildings are of precious stones: The 
chrystal waters of the Ganges fall from the higher heavens on the heads 
of Droovi, and from thence into the bunches of hair on the heads 
of seven rishees in this heaven, and from thence they fall and 
form a river in Voi’koont’ht. Here are also fine pools of water, 
containing blue, red, and white water-lilies, the flowers of some 
of which contain one hundred petals, and others a thousand ; gar- 
dens of nympheceas, &c. On a seat as glorious as the meridian sun, 
sitting on water-lilies, is Vishnoo, and on his right hand the god- 
dess Ltikshmée. From the body of Liikshméé the fragrance of the 
lotus extends 800 miles. This goddess shines like a continued 
blaze of lightning. The dévirshees, rajtirshees, and stiptiirshees 
, constantly celebrate the praise of Vishnoo and Liikshméé, and 
meditate on their divine forms. The briimhitirshéés chant the 
védiis. The glorified voishntivis approach Vishnoo, and constantly 
serve him. ‘The gods" are also frequently employed in celebrating 
the praises of Vishnoo; and Gtroort, the bird-god, is the door- 
Keeper. é spe CE a 


—_—_— 


Sect. I]. —Shivii. 


Suivu, the detroyer, has the second place atnong the Hindoo 
deities, though in general, in allusion to their offices, these three 
gods are classed thus: Brimha, Vishnoo, Shivi. Ay 


This god is represented in various ways. In the form of me- 
ditation used daily by the bramhiins, he is described as a silver 
coloured man, with five faces; an additional eye® and a half-moon 
grace each forehead’. He has four arms; in one hand he holds a 


prosperity) never remains in one place: to increase his troubles, he sits on a snake ; 
his dwelling is in the water, and he rides ena bird.’ All the Hindoos acknowledge 
that it is a great misfortune for a man to have two wives ; especially if both live in 
one house. 

m The work called Kiirmif-Vipakii says, that the heavens of Vishnoo, Briimha, 
and Shivil are upon three peaks of the mountain Sooméroo ; and thatat the bottom of 
these peaks are the heavens of twenty-one other gods. 


n These gods are supposed to be visitors at Vishnoo’s. 

° One of the names of Shivii is Trilochiini, viz., the three-eyed. Onc of the names 
of Jupiter was Trioculus, (Triophthalmos,) given him by the Greeks, because he had 
three eyes. An image of this kind was set up in Troy, which, beside the usual two eyes, 
had a third in the forehead. ‘ : . 

: P At the churning of the sea, Shivit obtained the moon for his share, and fixed if, 
with all its glory, in his forehead. : : : 
> 


a 


10 THE LINGU—RESEMBLES PHALLI OF THE GREEKS. 


ptriishoo ; in the second a deer; with the third he is bestowing a 
blessing, and with the fourth he forbids fear : he sits ona lotus’, and 
wears a tyger-skin garment. 


At other times Shivi is represented with one head, three eyes, 
and two arms, riding on a bull, covered with ashes, naked, his eyes 
inflamed with intoxicating herbs", having in one land a horn, and 
in the other a drum, 


Another image of Shivii is the lingt, a smooth black stone 
almost in the form of a sugar-loaf, with a projection at the base 
like the mouth of a spoon. 


There are several stories in the poorants respecting the origin 
of the lingi worship, three of which I had translated, and actually 
inserted in this work, leaving out as much as possible of their of- 
fensive parts: but in correeting the proofs, they appeared too 
gross, even when refined as much as possible, to meet the public 
eye. It is true I have omitted them with some reluctance, because 
I wish that the apologists for idolatry should be left without ex- 
use, and that the sincere Christian should know what those who 
wish to rob him of the Christian Religion mean to leave in its stead. 


From these abominable stories; temples innumerable have 
arisen in India, and a Shivit-lingi placed in each of them, and 
WORSHIPPED AS A GOD!! These temples, indeed, in Bengal and 
many parts of Hindoosthan, are far. more numerous than those 
dedicated to any other idol; and the number of the daily worship- 
pers of this scandalous image, (even among the Hindoo women,) 
who make the image with the clay of the Ganges every morning 
and evening, is beyond comparison far greater than the worship- 
pers of all the other gods put together. 


The account of the origin of the phalli of the Greeks bears a 
strong and unaccountable resemblance to some parts of the 
pouranic accounts of the lingti: Bacchus was angry with the 
Athenians, because they despised his solemnities, when they were 
first heey ie by Pegasus out of Beeotia into Attica ; for which he 
afflicted them with a grievous disease, that could have no cure, till, 
by the advice of the oracles, they paid due reverence to the god, 
and erected phalli to his honour; whence the feasts and sacrifices 
called Phallica were yearly celebrated among the Athenians —The 
story of Priapus is too indecent, and too well known to need recital. 


«4 It appears that this plant was formerly venerated by the Egyptians as much as 
it is now by the Hindoos. The sacred images of the Tartars, Japanese, and other 
nations are also frequently represented as placed upon it. 

* Bacchus, who appears to bear a pretty strong resemblance to Shivij, is said to 
have wandered about naked, or. to have had no other covering than a tyger’s skin, 
which is the common garment of Shivii, and of ‘his followers, the stinyasees. The 
ceri _— oe Shivit oo with ete of Bacchus ; and though the Indian god 

lid not intoxicate himself with wine, yet his image is evidently that of a drunkard, 
‘Shiva perpetually smoked intoxicating herbs, oe - Bis clits, 


os 


FORM OF THIS GOD AS MUHA-KALU. 1l 


Should the reader wish for farther information on this subject, he 
is referred to an extract from Diodorus Siculus, as given in the 
Reverend Mr. Maurice’s second volume of Indian Antiquities. The 
perusal of this extract may help further to convince the reader that 
the old idolatry, and that of the present race of Hindoos, at least 
in their abominable nature, and in some of their prominent 
features, are ONE. 


Beside the clay image of the lingii, there are two kinds of 
black stone lingiis : these are set up in the Hindoo temples’. The 
first is called swiytimbdd, (the self-existent,) or tinadee‘, that 
which has no beginning. The second they call vanii-lingt, because 
Vani, a king, first instituted the worship of this image. These 
stones are brought from the neighbourhood of the river Gtind- 
kihéé, which falls into the Ganges near Patna. The images are 
made by Hindoo and Miustlman stone-cutters. 


There is another form in which Shivii is worshipped, called 
Mitha-kali. This is the image of a smoke-coloured boy with three 
eyes, clothed in red garments. His hair stands erect ; his teeth 
are very large ; he wears a necklace of human skulls, and a large 
turban of his own hair ; in one hand he holds a stick, and in the 
other the foot of a bed-stead ; he,has a large belly, and makes a 
very terrific appearance. Shivtl is called _Mtha-kalt, because he 
destroys all ; by which the Hindoos mean, that all is absorbed in 
him at last, in order to be reproduced”. te 


Images of this form of Shivii are not made in Bengal ; but a 
pan of water, or an tnadee-lingt, is substituted, before which 
bloody sacritices are offered, and other ceremonies performed, in 
the month Choitrti, at the new moon. Only a few persons perform 
this worship. Except before this image, bloody sacrifices are 
never offered to Shiv, who is himself called a voishntivi, 1. e., a 
worshipper of Vishnoo, before whose image no animals are slain, 
and whose disciples profess never to eat animal food. 


Under different names other images of Shivti are described in 
the shastrtis ; but none of these images are made at present, nor 
is any public worship offered to them. — 


Those who receive the name of Shivii from their spiritual 
guides, are called Soivytis. The mark on the forehead which 


s Itis remarkable, that a stone image, consecrated to Venus, bore a strong 
resemblance to the lingti. Of this stone it is said, that it was “from the top to the’ 
bottom of an orbicular figure, a little broad beneath; the circumference was small, 
and sharpening towards the top like a sugar loaf. The reason unknown.” 

_ t Atthe time ofa great drought, the Hindoos, after performing its worship, 
throw very large quantities of water upon this tinadee-lingi, in order to induce Shivii 
to give them rain. : 

™ Some say Saturn received his name, because he was satisfied with the years he ~ 
devoured. Saturn was also represented as devouring his children, and vomiting them 


up again, 
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these persons wear, is composed of three curved lines like a half- 
moon, to which is added a round dot on the nose. It is made 
either with the clay of the Ganges, or with sandal wood, or the 
ashes of cow-dung. 


Worship is performed daily at the temples of the lingt ; when 
offerings of various kinds are presented to this image. If the 
temple belong toa shdddri, a brambtin is employed, who receives a 
small annual gratuity, and the daily offerings. These ceremonies 
occupy a few minutes, or half an hour, at the pleasure of the 
worshipper. Many persons living in Bengal employ bramhtins at 
Benares to perform the worship of the ling& in temples which they 
have built there. 


Every year, in the month Phalgoont, the Hindoos make the 
image of Shivé, and worship it for one day, throwing the image 
the next day into the water. This worship is performed in the 
night, and is accompanied with singing, dancing, music, feasting, 
&c. The image worshipped is either that of Shivti with five faces, 
or that with one face. Inthe month Maghti also a festival in 
honour of Shivii is held for one day, when the image of this god 
sitting on a bull, with Parvtitéé on his knee, is worshipped. This 
form of Shiviiis called Htiru-Gouréé’. 


In the month Choitrti an abominable festival in honour of 
of this god is celebrated ;. when, many Hindoos, assuming the 
name of stinyaséés, inflict on themselves the greatest cruelties. 
Some of the chief stinyaséés purify themselves for a month previ- 
ously to these ceremonies, by going to some celebrated temple or 
image of Shivi, and there eating only once a day, abstaining from 
eertain gratifications, repeating the name of Shivi, dancing before 
his image, &c. Other stinyaséés perform these preparatory cere- 
monies for fifteen, and others for only ten days ; during which 
time parties of men and boys dance in the streets, having their 
bodies covered with ashes, &c. and a long piece of false hair mixed 
with mud wrapped round the head like a turban. A large drum 
accompanies each party, making a horrid din. 


On the first day of the festival, these stinyaséés cast themselves 
from a bamboo stage with three resting places, the highest about 
twenty feet from the ground. From this height these persons cast 
themselves on iron spikes stuck in bags of straw. These spikes are 
laid in a reclining posture, and when the person falls they almost 
constantly fall down instead of entering his body. There are 
instances however of persons being killed, and others wounded ; 
| _ * The shastrifs prohibit the bramhtins fro iving +1 ings presen’ 

a bree reason 1 have Bt discovers nThe beechiion eee perros a4 
é pa oe ve to 
pee ae vo this io. in such a manner, as to secure the greater part of the 


Y Hirit is the name of Shivis, and Gourés that of Doorga, _ 
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but they are very rare. A few years ago, a person at Kiditrpoort, 
near Calcutta, cast himself on a knife used in cleaning fish, which 
entered his side, and was the cause of his death. He threw him- 
self from the stage twice on the same day; the second time, 
(which was fatal,) to gratify a prostitute with whom he lived.—In 
some villages, several of these stages are erected, and as many as 
two or three hundred people cast themselves on these spikes in one 
day, in the presence of great crowds of people. The worshippers 
of Shivii make a great boast of the power of their god in presery- 
ing his followers in circumstances of such danger. 


The next day is spent in idleness, the stinyaséés lying about 
Shivi’s temple, and wandering about like persons half drenk, or 
jaded with revelling. On the following day, a large fire is kindled 
opposite Shivi’s temple ; and when the burnt wood has been form- 
ed into a great heap, one of the chief stinyaséés, with a bunch of 
canes in his hand, flattens the heap a little, and walks over it with 
his feet bare. After him, the other stinyaséés spread the fire about, 
walk acorss it, dance upon it, and then cast the embers into the air 
and at each other. 


The next morning early the work of piercing the tongues and 
sides commences. In the year 1406 Lwent to Kaleéghatti, in company 
with two or three friends, to witness these practices ; at which 
place we arrived about five o'clock in the morning. We overtook 
numerous companies who were proceeding thither, having with 
them drums and other instruments of music; also spits, canes, 
and different articles to pierce their tongues and sides. Some with 
tinkling rings on their ancles were dancing and exhibiting indecent 
gestures as they passed along, while others rent the air with the 
sounds of their filthy songs. As we entered the village where the 
temple of this great goddess is situated, the crowds were so great 
that. we could with difficulty get our vehicles along, and at last 
were completely blocked up. We then alighted, and went amongst 
the crowd. But who can describe a scene like this ?—Here, men 
of all ages, who intended to have their tongues pierced, or their 
sides bored, were buying garlands of flowers to hang round their 
necks, or tie round their heads ;—there, others were carrying their 
offerings to the goddess :—above the heads of the crowd were seen 
nothing but the feathers belonging to the great. drums, and the 
instruments of torture which each victim was carrying in his hand. 
These wretched slaves of Superstition were distinguished from 
others by the quantity of oil rubbed on their bodies, and by streaks 
and dots of mud all over them: some of the chief men belonging 
to each company were covered with ashes, or dressed in a most 
fantastic manner, like the fool among mountebanks. For the sake 
of low sport, some were dressed as English women ; and others had 
on a hat, to excite the crowd to joagk at Europeans. As soon as 
wé could force our way, we proceeded to the temple of Kalee, 
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where the crowd, inflamed to madness, almost trampled upon one 
another, to obtain a sight of the idol. We went up to the door-way, 
when a bramhiin, who was one of the owners of the idol, addressed 
one of my companions in broken English: “ Money—money—for 
black mother.” My friend, not much liking the looks of his black 
mother, declared he should give her nothing. From this spot we 
went into the temple-yard, where two or three blacksmiths had 

n the work of piercing the tongues and boring the sides of 
these infatuated disciples of Shivi. The first man seemed reluctant 
to hold out his tongue ; but the blacksmith, rubbing it with some- 
thing like flour, and having a piece of cloth betwixt his fingers, 
laid firm hold, dragged it out, and, placing his lancet under it in 
the middle, pierced it through, and let the fellow go. The next 
person, whose tongue we saw cut, directed the blacksmith to cut 
it on a contrary side, as it had been already cut twice. This man 
seemed to go through the business of having his tongue slit with 
perfect sang froid. The company of natives were entirely unmoved, 
and the blacksmith, pocketing the trifling fee given by each for 
whom he did this favour, laughed at the sport. I could not help 
asking, whether they were not punishing these men for lying.— 
After seeing the operation performed on one or two more, we 
went to another group, where they were boring the sides. The 
first we saw undergoing this operation was a boy, who might be 
twelve or thirteen years old, and-who had been brought thither by 
his elder brother to submit to this cruelty. A thread rubbed with 
clarified butter was drawn through the skin on each side, with a 
kind of lancet having an eye like a needle. He did not flinch, but 
hung by his hands over the shoulders of his brother. I asked a 
man who had just had his sides bored, why he did this? He said, 
he had made a vow to Kaléé at a time of dangerous illness, and 
was now performing this vow: a bye-stander added, it was an 
act of holiness, or merit. Passing from this group, we saw a man 
dancing backwards and forwards with two canes run through his 
side as thick as a man’s little finger. In returning to Caleutta we 
saw many with things of different thicknesses thrust through their 
sides and tongues, and several with the pointed handles of iron 
shovels, containing fire, sticking in their sides. Into this fire every 
now and then they threw Indian pitch, which for the moment blaz- 
ed very high. I saw one man whose singular mode of self-torture 
struck me much : his breast, arms, and other parts of his body, were 
entirely covered with pins, as thick as nails or packing nee- 
dies. This is called vant-phora*. The person had made a vow to 
Shivt thus to pierce his body, praying the god to remove some 
evil from him. 


: A Some siinyaséés at this festival put swords through the holes _ 
in their tongues ; others spears ; others thick pieces of round iron 
which they eall arrows. Many, as a bravado, put other thin 


® Piercing with arrows. - ; 
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through their tongues, as living snakes, bamboos, ramrods, &e. 
Others, to excite the attention of the crowd still more, procure 
images of houses, gods, temples, &c. and placing them on a single 
bamboo, hold them up in their hands, and put the bamboo through 
their tongues. In 1805, at Calcutta, a few base fellows made a 
bamboo stage, placed a prostitute upon it, and carried her through 
the streets, her paramour accompanying them, having one of her 
ancle ornaments in the slit of his tongue. Another year a man put 
his finger through the tongue of another person, and they went 
along dancing and making indecent gestures together. Others 
put bamboos, ropes, canes, the stalk of a climbing plant, the long 
tube of the hooka, &c. through their sides, and rubbing these things 
with oil, while two persons go before and two behind to hold the 
ends of the things which have been passed through the sides, they 
dance backwards and forwards, making indecent gestures. These 
people pass through the streets with these marks of self-torture 
upon them, followed by crowds of idle people. They are paid by 
the towns or villages where these acts are performed, and a levy is 
made on the inhabitants to defray the expense. On the evening 
of this day some siinyaséés pierce the skin of their foreheads, and 
place a rod of iron init as a socket, and on this rod fasten a lamp, 
which is kept burning all night. ~The persons bearing these lamps 
sit all night in or near Shivi’s temple, occasionally calling upon 
this god by different names, On the same evening, different parties 
of stinyaséés hold conversations.respecting Shivt in verse. 


On the following day, in the afternoon, the ceremony called 
Chiriiki, or the swinging by hooks fastened in the back is per- 
formed. ‘Ihe posts are erected in some open place in the town or 
suburbs: they are generally fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five cubits 
high. In some places a kind of worship is paid at the foot of the 
tree to Shivii, when two pigeons are let loose, or slain. In other 
parts, i.e., in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, the worship of Shivii 
is performed at his temple; after which the crowd proceed to the 
swinging posts, and commence the horrid work of torture. The 
man who is to swing prostrates himself before the tree, and a per- 
son, with his dusty fingers, makes a mark where the hooks are to 
be put. Another person immediately gives him a smart slap on 
the back, and pinches up the skin hard with his thumb and fingers ; 
while another thrusts the hook through, taking hold of about 
an inch of the skin : the other hook is then in like manner put 
through the skin of the other side of the back, and the man gets 
up on his feet. As he isrising, some water is thrown in his face. 
He then mounts on a man’s back, or is elevated in some other 
way ; and the strings which are attached to the hooks in his back 
are tied to the rope at one end of the horizontal bamboo, and the 
rope at the other end is held by several men, who, drawing it 
down, raise up the end on which the man swings, and by their run- 
ning round with the rope the machine is turned, In swinging, 
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the man describes a circle of about thirty feet diameter. Some 
swing only a few minutes, others half an hour or more: I have 
heard of men who continued swinging for hours. In the southern 

of Bengal, a piece of cloth is wrapt round the body under- 
neath the hooks, lest the flesh should tear, and the wretch fall, and 
be dashed to pieces; but the whole weight of the body rests on 
the hooks. Some of these persons take the wooden pipe, and 
smoak while swinging, as though insensible of the least pain. 
Others take up fruitin their hands, and either eat it or throw it 
among the crowd. I have heard of a person’s having a monkey’s 
collar run into his hinder parts*, in which state the man and the 
monkey whirled round together. On one occasion, in the north 
of Bengal, a man took a large piece of wood in his mouth, and 
swung for a considerable time without any cloth round his body to 
preserve him, should the flesh of his back tear. On some occa- 
sions these stinyaséés have hooks run through their thighs as 
well as backs. About the year 1800 five women swung in this 
manner, with hooks through their backs and thighs, at Kidtir- 
poort. near Calcutta. It is not very uncommon for the flesh to 
tear, and the person to fall: instances are related of such persons 
perishing on the spot. A few years ago a man fell from the post 
at Kidtrpoort, while whirling round with great rapidity ; and, 
falling on a poor woman who.-was.selling parched rice, killed her 
on the spot: the man died the next day, Ata village near Bujbiy, 
some years since, the swing fell, and broke a man’s leg. The man 
who was upon it, as soon as he was loosed, ran to another tree, 
was drawn up, and whirled round again, as though nothing had 
happened. I have heard of one man’s swinging three times in one 
day on different trees; and a bramhiin assured me, that he had 
seen four men swing on one tree ; while swinging, this tree was 
carried round the field by the crowd. 


On the day of swinging, in some places, a stinyaséé is laid be- 
fore the temple of Shivt as dead, and is afterwards carried to the 
place where they burn the dead. Here they read many incanta- 
tions and perform certain ceremonies, after which the (supposed) 
dead stinyaséé arises, when they dance around him, proclaiming 
the name of Shivt. 


The next morning the stinyaséés go to Shivii’s temple, and 
perform worship to him, when they take off the poita which they 
had worn during the festival. On this day, they beg, or take 
from their houses, a quantity of rice, and other things, which they 
make into a kind of frumenty, in the place where they burn the 


de. These things they offer, with some burnt fish, to departed 
ghosts. : 


Each day of the festival the stinyaséés worahip-the sam, pouring 
® At Kidifrpoorif. _ 
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water, flowers, &c. on a clay image of the alligator, repeating. 
miUntris. eae 


These horrid ceremonies are said to derive their origin from a 
king named Vant, whose history is related in the Mihabhar&tt: 
This work says, that Vant, in the month Choitri, instituted these 
rites, and inflicted a number of the cruelties here detailed. on his 
own body, viz, he mounted the swing, pierced his tongue and 
sides, danced on fire, threw himself on spikes, &. At length he 
obtained an interview with Shivi, who surrounded his palace with 
a wall of fire, and promised to appear whenever he should stand in 
need of his assistance. Those who perform these ceremonies at 
present, expect that Shivi will bestow upon them some blessing 
either in this life or in the next. 


Doorga is the wife of Shivt. This goddess is known under 
other names, as Bhtigtiviitéé, Stitéé, Parviitée, &c. In one age 
Shivt was married to Sutéé, the daughter of king Diksht, and in 
another to the same goddess under the nameof Parviitéé, the 
daughter of the mountain Himaltyt: hence she is the mountain- 
goddess. 


When Doorga was performing religious austerities to obtain 
Shivii in marriage, the latter was so moved that he appeared to 
her, and enquired why she was thus employed? She was ashamed 
to assign the reason, but her°attendants replied for her. He, in 
jest, reproved her, observing that people performed religious aus- 
* terities to obtain something valuable; in the article of marriage 
they desired a person of a good family, but he (Shivt) had neither 
father nor mother ;—or a rich person, but he had not a garment 
to wear ;—or a handsome person, but he had three eyes. 


When Shivii was about to be married to Parvtitéé, her mother 
and the neighbours treated the god in a very scurrilous manner : 
the neighbours cried out, “Ah! ah! ah! This image of gold, this 
most beautiful damsel, the greatest beauty in the three worlds, to 
be given in marriage to such a fellow—an old fellow with three 
eyes ; without teeth; clothed in a tiger's skin; covered with 
ashes; incircled with snakes; wearing a necklace of human bones ; 
with a human skull in his hand ;, with a filthy jita (viz., a bunch 
of hair like a turban) twisted round his head; who chews intoxi- 
‘cating drugs; has inflamed eyes; rides naked on a bull, and 
‘wanders about like a madman. Ah! they have thrown this 
beautiful daughter into the river’!”—In this manner the neighbours 


b In allusion to the throwing of dead bodies into the river. This resembles the- 
surprise said to have been excited by the marriage of Venus to the filthy and deformed. 
Vulcan. Another very singular coincidence betwixt the Huropean idolatry and that 
of the Hindoos is furnished by the story of Vulcan and Minerva, and that respecting 

' Shivii and Mohinéé as given in the Marktindéyi pooranti ; but which I have suppres: . 
sed on account of its offensive nature. : : : 
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exclaimed against the marriage, till Nartidti, who had excited the 
disturbance, interfered, and the wedding was concluded. 


A number of stories are related in some of the Hindoo books 
of an inferior order, respecting the quarrels of Shivii and Parvtitée, 
occasioned by the revels of the former, and the jealousy of the 
latter, These quarrels resemble those of Jupiter and Juno. Other 
stories. are told of Shivu’s descending to the earth in the form of a 
mendicant, for the preservation of some one in distress ; to per- 
form religious austerities, &c. a 


Shiv is said, in the poorantis, to have destroyed Kunditrpu 
(Cupid), for interrupting him in his devotions, previous to his 
union with Doorga. ‘We find, however, the god of love restored 
to existence, after a lapse of ages, under the name of Priidyoomi, 
when he again obtained his wife Riitee. After his marriage with 
the mountain-goddess, Shivii on a certain occasion offended his 
father-in-law, king Diikshi, by refusing to bow to him as he en- 
tered the circle in which the king was sitting. To be revenged, 
Dikshi refused to invite Shivti to a sacrifice which he was about . 
to perform. Stitéé, the king’s daughter, however, was resolved to 
go, though uninvited and forbidden. by her husband. On her ar- 
rival Dtikshti poured a torrent of abuse on Shivi, which affected 
Stités so much that she died*: “When Shivi heard of the loss of 
his beloved wife, he created a monstrous giant, whom he command- 
ed to go and destroy Diksht, and put an end to his sacrifice. He 
speedily accomplished this work, by cutting off the head of the 
king, and dispersing all the guests. The gods, in compassion to 
Dikshi, placed on his decapitated body the head of a goat, and 
restored him to his family and kingdom. 


This god has a thousand names, among which are the following : 
Shivi, or, the benefactor. Miuhéshwitri, the great god’. Keshwtrt, 
the glorious god. Chtindrtishéktirti, he whose forehead is adorned 
with a half-moon. Bhodtésht, he who is lord of the bhodtis*’. 
Mrirt, he who purifies. Mrityoonjiiyt, he who conquers death. 
Krittivasa, he who wearsa skin. Oogri, the furious. Shréékinti, 
he whose throat is beautiful’. Kipalibhrit, he whose alms’ dish is 


© In reference to this mark of strong attachment, a Hindoo widow burning with 
her husband on the funeral pile is called Sutéé. f 


4 The piindits give proofs from the shastrtis, in which Shivit is acknowledged to be’ 
the greatest of the gods, or Mitha-dévi : from miiha, great, and dévi, god. : 


¢ Bhodtits are beings partly in human shape, though some of them have the faces of 
horses, others of camels, others of -monkeys, &c. Some have the bodies of horses, and 
he facesof men. Some have one: leg, and some two. Some have only one ear, and 
thers only one eye. Shivii is attended by a number of these bhodtiis, as Bacchus had 
body of guards consisting of drunken satyrs, demons, nymphs, &c. 

_{ After Shivii, to preserve the earth from destruction, had drank the person 
which arose out of the sea, when the gods churned it to obtain the water of immortali- 
ty, he fell into a swoon, and appeared to be at the point. of death. All the gods were 
exceedingly alarmed; the isooriis were filled with triumph, under the expectation that- 
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a skulls. Smirit-hirt, the destroyer of the god of love. Tripoo- 
rantikii, he who destroyed Tripoort, an usoort. Gtnga-dhtirt, he 
whocaught the goddess Giinga in his hair’. Vrisht-dwtjt, he 
whose standard isa bull’. Shooléé, he whe wields the trident*.. 
St’hanoo, the everlasting. Shirvi, he who is every tbing. 
Girééshi, lord of the hills, he who dwells on the hills. 


The following account of the heaven of Shivt is translated from 
the work called Krityi-titwt. This heaven, which is situated on 
mount Koilasti, and called Shivipoort, is ornamented with many 
kinds of gems and precious things, as pearls, coral, gold, silver, 
&e.—Here reside gods, dantivis', gtindhtirvis”, tpstirtis", siddhiis’, 
chartintis®, briimhirshees', dévirshees', and mithtrshees*; also 
other sages, as Stinatint, Sinttkoomart, Stntindt, Ugitstyu, 
Ungira, Pooltistyt, Pooliht, Chitri, Angirtst, Gouttimt, Bhrigoo, 
Ptrashtrt, Bhiirtd waji, Mriktindt, Marktindéyt, Shoontishéphi, 
Ushtavikri, Dhoumyt, Valméékee, Vishisht’hi, Doorvasa, &e. 
‘These persons constantly perform the worship of Shivt and Doorga, 
and the wpstirtis are continually employed in singing, dancing, and 
other festivities.—The flowers of every season are always in bloom 
here: among which are, the yoothes', jatée", millika*, maltitéé’, 
dort’, tigirt’, ktrtivéért’, “kilhari®, kirnikari’, késhtrv’, 
poonnag®’, drona’, gtindhtrajt shéphalika’, chtimpiki”, bhoomee- 
chimptkt,. nagti-késhiirt*, moochtkoondt!, kanchtnt™, pioolee’, 
jhintée’, néel-jhintée’, riktt-jhintee’, ktidtimbi’, rijiineégtindht’, 
tirku', tirooltta", parijati*, &e. &e. Cool, odorifereus, and gentle 
winds always blow on these flowers, and diffuse their fragrance all 


one of the gods (even Shivit himself) was about to expire. The gods addressed Doorga, 
who took Shivit in her arm, and began to repeat certain incantations to destroy the 
effects of the poison: Shivii revived. This was the first time incantations were used 
to destroy the power of poison. Though the poison did not destroy Shiva, it left a 
blue mark on his throat ; and hence one of his names is Néélit-kiintii, the blue-throated. 

g This is Brimha’s skull. Shivii in a quarrel cut off one of Briimha’s five heads, 
and made an alms’ dish of it. Briimha and other gods, in the character of mendicants, 
are represented with an earthen pot in the hand which contains their food. This pot 
is called a kiimtin-diloo. 


h In Gtinga’s descent from heaven, Shivit caught ber in the bunch of hair tied at 
the back of his head. 

i Shivit’s conduct, on the day of his marriage with Parviites, puts us in mind of 
phi ts The Indian god rode through Kamit-roopi on a bull, naked, with the bride 
on his knee. ? : 


k Here Shivii appears with Neptune’s sceptre, though I cannot find that he re- 
sembles the watery god in any thing else. 
1 A particular kind of giants. .™The heavenly choristers. |» Dancers and 
courtezans.  ° P. Gods who act as servants to some of the other gods. 4 ‘Sacred. 
r Divine sages. * Great sages. * Jasminum auriculatum, %. J. grandi- 
florum. *J. zambae, y Getnera racemosa. * Unknown.  * Tabernemontana 
coronaria. » Neriumodorum. © Nymphzxa cyanea. | 4 Pterospermum acerifolium. 
© Mimusupselengi. ¢ Rottlera tinctoria. .¢ Phiomis zeylanica. Gardenia florida. 
 Nyetanthesarbor tristis, » Michelia champaca. + Kempferia rotunda. * Mesua. 
ferrea. } Pterospermum suberifolia, ™ Bauhinia (several species). " Linum trigynum- 
© Barleria cristata.  ? Barleria coerulea. 4 Barleria ciliata. * Nauelea orientalis. 
s Thetuberose. ‘ Aischynomenesesban. uTpomea quamoclit. * Phonix paludosa. 
‘ ¢ 
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over the mountain. The shade produced by the parijati tree is 
very cooling. This mountain also produces the following trees 
and fruits: shala’, talti*, ttimalt*, hintali?, kirjoord’, amrt’, 
jamveert’, goovaki, ptintistis, shreéphili', draksha’, ingoodee*, 
vitt’, tshwitt’ht™, kupitt’ ht, &e. A variety of birds are constantly 
singing here, and repeating the names of Doorga and Shiv, viz., 
the kaki’, shookt”, paraviitt’, tittiree’, chattkt‘, chast‘, bhast*, 
kokilt*, sarast’, datyooht’, chtikriivaki", &c. &c. The waters of 
the heavenly Ganges (Mindakineé) glide along in purling streams. 
The six seasons are uninterruptedly enjoyed on this mountain, viz., 
vistintu (spring), erééshmt (summer), viirsha (rainy), shtirtit (sultry), 
shishirt' (dewy), and shéétt (cold). On a golden throne, adorned 
with jewels, sit Shivti and Doorga, engaged in conversation. 


The Shree-bhagtiviitt contains another description of the heaven 
of Shivi:—Sixteen thousand miles from the earth, on mount 
Koilast', resides this god, in a palace of gold, adorned with jewels 
of all kinds. This palace is surrounded with forests, gardens, 
canals, trees laden with all kinds of fruit, flowers of every fragrance. 
The kilpt tree also grows here, from which a person may obtain. 
every kind of food and all other things he may desire. In the 
centre of a roodraksht" forest; wnder a tree, Shiv frequently sits, 
with his wife Parvitee. The fragrance of the parijatti flowers 
extends 200 miles in all directions ; and all the seasons are here 
enjoyed at the same time. The'winds-blow softly, filled with the 
most refreshing odours. At thé éxtrémities of this heaven south- 

» wards and northwards Shivu has fixed two gates, one of which is 
ept by Ntnde®, the other by Mttha-kali. A number of gods and 
Soe celestial beings constantly reside here, among whom are 
_ Kartikéyt and Gtinésht, the sons of Shiv; also the female ser- 
.  vants of Doorga, Jiiya, and Vijiiyar, eight nayikas, and sixty-four 
_-yoginees, with bhootts, pishachtis, Shivt’s bull, and those disciples 
of Shivi (shakttis) who have obtained beatitude. The time is 
spent here in the festivities and abominations of the other heavens. 












y Phoenix sylvestris. *Erythrina fulgens.. * Shorea robusta. > Borassus flabelli- 
formis. ¢ Diospyrus cordifolia. 4 Mangifera Indica. © The citron or lime tree. 
f Areca catechu. $ Artocarpus integrifolia. » Aigle marmelos. i The grape 


vine. * Unknown. — ! Ficus Indica. ™ Ficus religiosa. ™ Feronia elephantium. 
° The crow. _ P The parrot. 4The pigeon. 1 The partridge. * The sparrow. 
* Coracias Indica. «Unknown. * The Indiancuckow. — ¥ The Siberian crane, 


+ The gallinule. ® Anas casarca. 

t Sonini,"during his travels in Greece and Turkey, made a journey into ancient 
Macedonia, and paid a visit to mount Olympus, the abode of the gods. It was the 
middle of July when this excursion was made, and although the heat was extreme 
towards the base of the mountain, as well as in the plain, vast masses of snow render-’ 
edthe summit inaccessible. “It is not astonishing,” says Sonini, “that the Greeks 
have placed the abode of the gods on an eminence which mortals cannot reach.” The 
monks of the convent, “ who have succeeded them in this great elevation,” confirmed 
what has been sometimes disputed, the-perpetual permanence of ice and snow on the 
top of the mountain. With the exception of chamois and a few bears, there are hard- 
ly any quadrupeds to be seen beyond the half of the height of Olympus. Birds also 
scarcely pass this limit. “bales 

5 Eleocaypus ganitrus. i 
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BRUMHA THE CREATION—-FORM AND WORSHIP OF BRUMHA. 21 


Sect. [1].—Rritmha. 


“As has been already mentioned, Briimha, Vishnoo, and Shivtl 
derived their existence from the one Brimht. The Hindoo ptndits 
do not admit these to be creatures, but contend that they are ema- 
nations from, or parts of, the one Brimht. 


Brimha first produced the waters, then the earth; next, from 
his own mind, he caused a number of sages and four females to be 
born: among the sages was Kishytipi, the father of the gods, 
giants, and men. From Uditee were born the gods; from Ditee 
the giants ; from Ktidroo the hydras ; and from Vinita, Giroort 
and Uroonw. After creating these sages, who were of course bram- 
hins, Briimha caused a kshtitriyi to spring from his arms, a 
voishyt from his thighs, and a shoddri from his feet. In this 
order, according to the poorantis, the whole creation arose. The 
Hindoo shastriis, however, contain a variety of different accounts 
on the subject of creation. I have thought it necessary to give 
Bia brief statement, as it seems connected with the history of this 
god. 


Briimha is represented as aman with four faces, of a gold 
colour ; dressed in white garments; riding ona goose. In one 
hand he holds a stick, and in'the other a kimtndiuloo, or alms’ 
dish. He is called the grandfather (pitamtht) of gods and mené. 


He is not much regarded in the reigning superstition ; nor does _ 
any one adopt himas his guardian deity. r 


The bramhiins, in their morning and evening worship, repeat 


an incantation, containing a description of the image of Brit 4 


at noon they perform an act of worship in honour of this god, pre- 


senting to him sometimes a single flower: at the time ofa burnt 
offering, clarified butter is presented to Brimha. In the month 
Maghii, at the full moon, an earthen image of this god is worship- 
ped, with that of Shivi on his right hand, and that of Vishnoo on 
his left. This festival lasts only’one day, and the three gods are, 
the next day, thrown into the river. This worship is accompanied 
with songs, dances, music, &c. as at all other festivals; but the 
worship of Briimha is most frequently celebrated by a number of 
young men of the baser sort, who defray the expences by a sub- 
scription.—Bloody sacrifices are never offered to Brimha. 


Brimha, notwithstanding the venerable name of grandfather, 
seems to be as lewd as any of the gods, At the time that intoxicat- 
ing spirits were first made, all the gods, giants, gundhtrvis, ytik- 
shis, kinntrts, &c. were accustomed to drink spirits, and no blame 
was then attached’to drunkenness: but one day Briwha, ina state 
of intoxication, made an attempt on the virtue of his own daughter, 


z Jupiter was called the father and king of gods and men. 
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22 BRUMHA ATTEMPTS TO COMMIT INCEST—HIS HEAVEN 


by which he incurred the wrath of the gods. Sometime after- 
wards, Briimha boasted in company, that he was as great a god as 
Shivt. Hearing what Briimha had been saying, the latter, inflam- 
ed with anger, was about to cut off one of Briimha’s heads, but ~ 
was prevented by the intercessions of the assembled gods. Brimha 
complained to Doorga, who appeased him by saying, that Shivii 
did not attempt to cut off his head because he aspired to be greater 
than he, but because he (Brimha) had been guilty of a great crime — 
in endeavouring to seduce his daughter. Brimha was satisfied 
with this answer, but pronounced a curse on whatever god, giind- 
‘ hurvi, or tpstira should hereafter drink spirits. , 


The above is the substance of the story as related in the Mi- 
habhartitt. The Kash#é-khiindii of the Skinda poorani says, 
that Briimha lost one of his heads in the following manner:—this 
god was one day asked by certain sages, in the presence of Kritoo, 
a form of Vishnoo, who was greatest, Briimha, Vishnoo, or Shivt ? 
-Briimha affirmed that he was entitled to this distinction. Kriitoo, 
as a form of Vishnoo, insisted that the superiority belonged to 
himself. Anappeal was made to the védus; but those books de- 
clared in favour of Shivi. On hearing this verdict, Briimha was 
filled with rage, and made many. insulting remarks upon Shivi ; 
who, assuming the terrific form-of Kalu-Bhoirivi, appeared before 
Bittmha and Kriitoo, and, receiving farther insults from Briimha, 
with his nails tore off one of Briimha’s five heads. _Brimha was 
now thoroughly humbled, aud, with joined hands acknowledged « ’ 
that he was inferior to Shiva... Thus this quarrel betwixt the three 
gods was adjusted ; and Shivi, the naked'mendicant, was acknow- 
ledged as Mtha-dévi, the great god. 


Briimha is also charged with stealing several calves from ihe 
herd which Krishni was feeding. 


This god, assuming the appearance of a religious mendicant, _ 
is said to have appeared many times on. earth for different purposes. 
Stories to this effect are to be found in several of the poorants. 


-_. The Mihabhariti contains the following description of the 
heaven of Briimha :—this heaven is 800 miles long, 400 broad, and- 
40 high. Nartidti, when attempting to describe this heayen, de- 
clared himself utterly incompetent to the task ; that he could not 
do it in two hundred years; that it contained in a superior degree 

- all that was in the other heavens; and that whatever existed in 

the creation of Briimha on earth, from the smallest. insect to the 


largest animal, was to be found here. 


A scene in the heaven of Briimha :—Vrihtspitee, the spiritual 
guide of the gods, on a particular occasion went to the place of his 
elder brother Ootiit’hyti, and became enamoured of his pregnant 
wife. The child in the womb reproved him. Vrihtispitee cursed ~ 


AND NAMES—INDRU, HIS IMAGE AND FESTIVALS. 23 


the child ; on which account it was born blind, and called Déérghit- 
tiima*. When grown up, Déérghii-ttima followed the steps of his 
uncle, and from his criminal amours Goutitimt and ‘other Hindoo 
saints were born. Déérghti-tiima was delivered from the curse of 
Vrihtisptitee by Yoodhist’hirt. 


This god has many names, among which are the following : 
Briimha, or, he who multiplies [mankind]. Atmibo0, the self- 
existent. Ptirtimést’héé, the chief sacrificer’, Pitamtthu, the grand- 
father. Hirtinyt-gurbht, he who is pregnant with gold. Lokésht, 
the god of mankind, the creator. Chiitoor-antint, the four-faced. 
Dhata, the creator. Ubjii-yonee, he who is born from the water- 
lily. Droobint, he who subdues thé giants. Prtijaptitee, the lord 
of all creatures. Savitréé-ptitee, the husband of Savitreé. 


Sect. 1V.—Jndrtt 


InDRU is called the king of heaven, and his reign is said to 
continue 100 years of the gods ; after which another person, from 
among the gods, the giants, or men, by his own nierit, raises himself 
to this eminence. The sacrifice of “a horse* one hundred times 
raises a person to the rank of Indrit. 


_ The Shréé-bhagiivtitti gives the following list of the persons 
who have been or will be raised to the rank of king of the gods 
during the present ktlpti: Htree, Rochiinti, Stityt-jit Trishikht, 
Vibhoo, Mintri-droomt, and Poortindiirt, the present Indri. To 
him will succeed Btlee, Shrootti, Shtimbhoo, Voidhriti, Giindht- 
dhama, Diviisptitee, and Shoochee. } 


_ Indrii is represented as a white man, sitting on an elephant 
» called Oiraviitt, with a thunderbolt in his right hand, and a bow 
’ in his left. He has 1,000 eyes. 


The worship of Indri is celebrated annually, in the day time, 
on the 14th of the lunar month Bhadrt. The usual ceremonies of 
worship are accompanied with singing, music, dancing, &. In 
Bengal the greater number of those who keep this festival are 
women ; in whose names the ceremonies are performed by officiat-° 
ing bramhtins. It lasts one day, after which the image is thrown 
‘into the river. This festival, which is accompanied by the greatest 
festivities, is celebrated all over Bengal ; each one repeating it 
annually during fourteen years. On the day of worship, a few 
‘blades of dddrva grass are tied round the right arm of a man, and 


_ © From deérghii, long ; ttima, darkness. 
~* . 4 "Phat is, as the first bramhiin, he performed all the great sacrifices of the Hindoo 
law. To every sacrifice a bramhiin is necessary. 
© The horse, on account of his usefulness in war, was sacrificed to Mars. 


24 ACCOUNT OF A CRIMINAL INTRIGUE. 

\ 
the left of awoman. Some persons wear this string, which contains 
fourteen knots, for a month after the festival is over. Fourteen kinds 
of fruits, fourteen cakes, &c. must be presented to the image. This 
worship is performed for the purpose of procuring riches, or a house, 
or a son, or pleasure, or a residence after death in Indri’s heaven. 


Indrii is supposed to preside over the elements, so that in 
times of drought prayers are addressed to him as the giver of rain. 


He is also one of the ten guardian deities of the earth, and 
is said to preside inthe east. ‘To render the worship of any other 
god acceptable, it is necessary that the worship of these deities be 
previously performed, viz., of Indri, Ugnee, Yiimt, Noiriti, 
Viroont, Piiviint, Eeshi, Unintii, Koovért, and Brimha ; also 
that of ‘the five deities’, viz, Sddryt, Gtindsht, Shivi, Doorga, 
and Vishnoo ; and of the nine planets, viz., Riivee, Somt, Mun- 
gilt, Boodhi, Vrihiisptitee, Shookri, Shiinee, Rahoo, and Kétoo. 
In consequence of this rule, a few ceremonies of worship are per- 
formed to Indrii at the commencement of every festival. 


The poorants and other writings contain a number of stories 
respecting this king of the gods, who is represented as particularly 
jealous lest any persons should, by the performance of sacred aus- 
terities, out-do him in religious merit, and thus obtain his king- 
dom. ‘To present these devotees from succeeding in their object, 
he generally sends a captivating female from his own residence to 
draw away their minds, and. thus throw them down from the lad- 
der of religious merit, and send them back again to a life of gratifi- 
cation among the delusive forms of earth. But that which entails the 
greatest infamy on the character of this god is, his seducing the 
wife of his spiritual guide Goutiimi. ‘This story is related in the 
Ramayinii as follows: ‘After receiving the highest honours from 


Priimiitee, the two descendants of Riighoo, having passed the night 


there, went towards Mit’hila. When the sages beheld at a distance ~ 
the beautiful city of Jintki, they joyfully exclaimed, ‘ Excellent! 
excellent’ Raghiiva, seeing a’ hermitage in a grove of Mit*hila, 
asked the chief of sages, ‘ What solitary wilderness is this, O divine 
one? I desire to hear whose hermitage this is, beautiful, of im- 
penetrable shade, and inhabited by sages.’ Vishwamitru,, hearing 
. these words, in pleasing accents thus answered the lotus-eyed 
Rami: ‘Attend, I will inform thee whose is this hermitage, and 
in what manner it became solitary, cursed by the great one in his 
wrath. This was the sacred hermitage of the great Goutimt, 
adorned with trees, flowers, and fruits. For many thousand years, 
Oson of Riighoo, did the sage remain here with Uhilya, perform- 
ing sacred austerities. One day, O Ramil, the sage being gone far 
distant. the king of heaven, acquainted with the opportunity, and 
sick with impure desire, assuming the habit of a sage’, thus addres- 
£ That is, the habit of Goutimt. Thi les Jupi cing Alemen 
the wife of ‘Ainpiytrioe is as atant pki’ peri dulce of Anapritone 
3 pee 1 
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sed Uhiilya, ‘The menstrual season deserves regard*, O thou... ies 


This depraved woman, O afflicter of enemies, knowing Shikri*® in 
the disguise of a sage, through wantonness consented, he being 
king of the gods. The chief of the gods having perpetrated his 
crime, she thus addressed him: ‘O chief of gods, thou hast accom- 
plished thy design, speedily depart. unobserved. O sovereign of 
the gods, effectually preserve thyself and me from Gouttimt.’ In- 
drii smiling replied to Uhtilya, ‘ O beautiful one, I am fully pleased ; 
I will depart ; forgive my transgression. After this, he, O Ramu, 
with much caution left the hermitage, dreading the wrath of 
Goutiimi. At that instant he saw Goutiimt enter, resplendent 
with energy, and, through the power of sacred austerities, invinci- 
ble even to the gods’; wet with the waters of the sacred teer’- 
thw, as the fire moistened with clarified butter’, he saw him com- 
ing to the hermitage, laden with sacrificial wood, and the sacred 
kooshii.. Perceiving him, Shtkrii was overwhelmed with sad- 
ness. The sage clothed in virtue, beholding the profligate lord 
of the gods in the disguise of a sage, in dreadful anger thus 
addressed him : ‘ O profligate wretch, assuming my form thou 
hast perpetrated this crime: therefore become an eunuch. At 
the word of the magnanimous and angry Goutiimt, the thou- 
sand-eyed god instantly became an eunuch. Deprived of man- 
ly energy, and rendered an eunuch by the anger of the devout 
sage, he, full of agonizing pain, was overcome with sorrow". 
The great sage, having cursed him, pronounced a curse upon his 
own wife: ‘ Innumerable series of yeats, O sinful wretch, of depra- 
ved heart, thou, enduring excessive, pain, abandoned, lying con- 
stantly in ashes, invisible to all creatures, shalt remain in this forest. 
When Rami, the son of Dishiirut’hi, shall enter this dreadful 
forest, thou, behelding him, shalt be cleansed from thy sin. Hav- 
ing, O stupid wretch, entertained him without selfish views, thou, 
filled with joy, shalt again approach me without fear. Having 
thus addressed this wicked woman, the illustrious Gouttimt, the 


& ‘ According to the shastriis, sixteen days from the appearance of the menses is 
reckoned the menstrual season. All connubial intercourse is forbidden during the 
first three of these days. The guilt incurred by a violation of this rule, on the first 
day is equal to that of a criminal connection with a female chiindali, on the second 
day equal to the same act with a washerwoman, and onthe third tu the same act 
with a female shoodri.’ E 


' 4 A name of Indri, signifying strength. 
e The Hindoos believe that the merit of works is such as to be sufficient to 
raise a person higher than the gods themselves. é 
_ £ Tesrt'hiis are certain places esteemed peculiarly sacred by the Hindoos. 
Bathing in these places is reckoned highly meritorious. 
s That is, the fire of the burnt offering. 


__} Other accounts say, that Goutiimii imprinted a thousand female marks upon 
him as proofs of his crime, and that Indrii was so ashamed, that he petitioned Goutiimit 
to deliver him from his disgrace. The sage, therefore, changed these marks into eyes, 
and hence Indrii became the thousand-eyed god. 
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26 - HEAVEN OF INDRU. 


great ascetic, abandoned this hermitage, and performed austerities 
on the pleasant top of Himiivit, frequented by the siddhts and 
chartints’. 


Indrti was also guilty of stealing a horse consecrated by king 
Siigiiri, who was about to perform, for the hundredth time, the 
sacrifice of this animal. 


Tndri, though king of the gods, has been frequently overcome 
in war: Méghiti-nadt', the son of Raviint, the giant; once over- 
came him, and tied him to the feet of his horse. On condition of 
releasing the king of the gods, Briimha conferred on Méghti-nadt 
the name Indri-jit, that is, the conqueror of Indrt. He was called 
Méghii-nadii because he fought behind a cloud, (méghiti;) and this 
enabled him to overcome Indrt, who, in the engagement, was un- 
able to see him, though he had a thousand eyes. 


- Kiushytipti, the sage, once performed a great sacrifice, to 
which all the gods were invited. Indri, on his way to the feast, 
saw 60,000 dwarf bramhiins trying in vain to cross a cow’s footstep 
which was filled with water, and had the misfortune to laugh at 
these pigmies ; at which they were so incensed, that they resolved 
to make a new Indrti, who should conquer him, and take away his 
kingdom. Indri was so frightened at these 60,000 pigmy bram- 
hiins; who could not get over & cow’s footstep, that he entreated 
Brtimha to interfere ; who saved him from their wrath, and conti- 
nued him on his throne. 


Description of Umtiraviitee, the residence of Indrt, from the Mu- 
habhartitt :-—This heaven was made by Vishwt-ktirma,the architect 
of the gods. It is 800 miles in circumference, and 40 miles high ; 
its pillars are composed of diamonds ; all its elevated seats, beds, 
&e. are of gold ; its palaces are also of gold. It is so ornamented 
with all kinds of precious stones, jasper, chrysolite, sapphire, 
emeralds, &c. &c.,that it exceeds in splendour the brightness of twelve 
suns united. -It is surrounded with gardens and forests, contain- 
ing among other trees the parijatii, the fragrance of the flowers of 
which extends 800 miles, that is, fills the whole heaven’. In the 
pleasure grounds are pools of water, warm in winter and cold in 
summer, abounding with fish, water-fowl, water-lilies, &. the land- 
ing places of which aré of gold. All kinds of trees and flowering 
shrubs abound in these gardens. The winds are most refreshing, 
never boisterous; and the heat of the sun is never oppressive- 
Gods, sages, tipstiras, kinntirtis, siddhtis, saddhytis, dévtirshees, 
briimhirshees, rajiirshees, Vrihtisptitee, Shookrt, Shtinee, Boodht, 
the winds, clouds, Oiraviitt, (Indri’s elephant,) and other celes- 


© Carey and Marshman’s ‘Translation of the Rama ni, vol. i., ; 433. 

@ This word signifies thunder. ; eles = 
. . © Itis a curious fact, that though 'this flower isso celebrated in the poorantis for its 
fragrance, it has no scent at all, Lute Skee sae 
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tial beings, dwell in this heaven. The inhabitants are con- 
tinually entertained with songs, dances, music, and every species 
of mirth. Neither sickness, sorrow, nor sudden death, are found 
in these regions, nor are its inhabitants affected with hunger or 
thirst.— When the god Nartidi: was sitting in an assembly of princes 
at king Yoodhist’hirt’s, the latter asked him whether he had 
ever seen so grand a scene before. Nartdw, after some hesitation, 
declared he had beheld a scene far more splendid in Indri’s heaven, 
of which he then gave the above account ; but confessed that the 
place exceeded all his powers of description. 


A scene in Indri’s heaven :—On a certain occasion an assem- 
bly of the gods was held in this place, at which, beside the gods, 
Naritidii and the rishees, the gtinis, diikshtis, gundhtirvais, &c. were 
present. While the courtezans were dancing, and the kinntirtis 
singing, the whole assembly was filled with the highest pleasure. 
To crown their joys, the gods caused a shower of flowers to fall on 
the assembly. The king of the gods, being the most distinguished 
personage present, first took up a flower, and, after holding it to 
his nose, gave it to a bramhtin. The assembled gods laughing at 
the brumhitin for receiving what Indrit had used, he went home in 
disgrace ; but cursed Indri, and;doomed him to become a cat in the 
house of a person of the lowest cast. Suddenly, and unknown to 
all, he fell from heaven, and became a cat in the house of a hunter. 
After he had been absent eight or ten days, Shtiché2, his wife, be- 
came very anxious, and sent messengers every where to enquire for 
her husband. ‘The gods also ‘said aniong themselves, ‘What is be- 
come of Indrii ?—A total silence reigns in his palace, nor are we in- 
vited to the dance and the usual festivities ! What can be the mean- 
ing of this ?—All search was in vain ; and the gods assembled to 
enquire where he was. They found Shichéé in a state of distrac- 
tion, of whom Briimha enquired respecting the lost god. At 
length Briimha closed his eyes, and by the power of medi- 
tation discovered that Indrii, having offended a bramhtn, had 
become a cat. Shiichéé, full of alarm, asked Brtimha what she 
was to do. He told her to go to the house of the bramhtin, 
and obtain his favour ; upon which her husband would be restored to 
her. Shiichéé obeyed the directions of Briimha, and went to the house 
of the bramhiin ; who was at length pleased with her attentions, 
and ordered her to descend to the earth, and go to the house of the 
hunter, whose wife would tell her what to do that her husband. 
might be restered to his throne in heaven. Assuming a human 
form, she went to the house of the hunter, and, looking at the cat, 
sat weeping. The wife of the hunter, struck with the divine form 
of Shtichéé, enquired with surprise who she was. Shtchéé hesita- 
ted, and expressed her doubts whether the hunter's wife would be- 
lieve her if she declared her real name. At length she confessed 
who she was, and, pointing to the cat, declared that that was her 
husband, Indri, the king of heaven. ~ The hunter's wife, petrified 
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with astonishment, stood speechless. Shtichéé, after some further 
discourse, said, she had been informed that she (the hunter's wife) 
alone could assist her in obtaining the deliverance of ber husband. 
After some moments of reflection, this woman directed Shtichés to 
perform the Kalika-vritt. She obeyed ; and poor Indru, quitting 
the form of the cat, ascended to heaven, and resumed his place 
among the gods. No doubt he took care in fature not to offend 
a bramhin. 


Another scene in the heaven of Indrt, from the Shréé-bha- 
giviitt.—On a certain occasion, the heavenly courtezans and 
others were dancing before the gods, when Indrti was so 
charmed with the dancing and the. person of _ Oorvtish3e, 
one of the courtezans, that he did not perceive when _ his 
spiritual guide Vrihtisputee entered the assembly, and neglected to 
pay him the usual honours. Vrihtisptitee was so incensed at this, 
that be arose and left the assembly. The gods, perceiving the 
cause, in the utmost consternation’ went to Indrt, and made him 
acquainted with what had passed. The latter intreated the gods 
to join him in seeking for the enraged Vrihtsptitee ; but the spiri- 
tual guide had, by the power of yogt, rendered himself invisible. 
At last they found the angry gooroo in his own house; and the 
gods, joining their petitions to those.of Indri, entreated that the 
offence might be forgiven. Vrihtsptitee declared that he had for 
ever rejected Indrt, and that his resolution would not be changed. 
Indri, offended that for so small an offence he should be so harshly 
treated, declared that he would. make.no farther concessions, but 
seek another religious guide. The gods approved of his resolution, 
and advised him to choose Vishwi-rddpi, a giant with three heads. 
In process of time, at the suggestion of his mother, Vishwtrddpt 
began a sacrifice to procure the increase of the power of the giants, 
the natural enemies of the gods. Indri heard of this, and, hurling 
his thunders on the head of the faithless priest, destroyed him in 
aninstant. The father of Vishwtirdopi heard of his son’s death, 
and, by the merit of a sacrifice, gave birth to a giant, at the sight 
of whom Indri fled to Brimha; who informed the king of the gods 
that this giant could not be destroyed by all his thunders, unless 
he could pane Dudhéechee, a sage, to renounce life, and give 
him one of his bones. ‘The sage consented, and by the power of 
yogt renounced life; when Vishwti-ktirma made this bone into a 
thunder-bolt, and the giant was destroyed. But immediately on 
his death, a terrific monster arose from the body, to punish Indrt 
for his bramhtnicide _ Wherever the king of the gods fled, this 
monster followed him with his mouth open, ready to swallow him 
up, till Indrii took refuge in a place where the monster could not 
approach him ; however he sat down, and watched the trembling 
- culprit. After some time the gods began to be alarmed: there 


; fo. Hi eka 5 % ¥ er 2 : = 
a pe Siem the anger of hia gree guide as the greatest possible 
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was no king in heaven, and every thing was falling into complete 
disorder. .After consultation, they raised to the throne of heaven, 
in his bodily state, Nthooshii, who had performed the sacrifice of a 
horse one hundred times. When Nthooshi enquired for Shichée,’ 
the queen of heaven, he found she was in the parijatt forest. He 
sent for her ; but she declared she would not come, as he hada 
human and not a divine body. ‘The messengers remonstrated with’ 
her, but she fled to Brimha; who advised her to send word to the 
new Indrt, that she would live with him, if he would come and 
fetch her with an equipage superior to whatever had been seen 
before in heaven. This message was conveyed to the new Indrt ; 
who received it with much joy, but took several days to consider 
in what way he should go to fetch home the queen. At last, he 
resolved to be carried to her in the arms of some of the principal 
sages. As the procession was moving along, the king, in his exces- 
sive anxiety to arrive at the parijatii forest, kicked the sacred lock ~ 
of hair on the head of Ugtistyt ; who became filled with rage, and, 
pronouncing a dreadful curse on the new Indru, threw him down, 
and he fell, in the form of a snake, upon a mountain on the earth.— - 
Vishnoo, perceiving that one Indrit was kept a prisoner, and that 
another had been cursed and sent down to the earth, resolved to 
find a remedy for this evil, and, cursing the monster who had im- 
prisoned the former king of the gods, restored him to his throne 


Es 


and kingdom. 8 


Another scene in Indritts ‘heaven, from the Miihabharti/t.— 
Nariidii one day called at Krishni’s, having with him a parijatt 
flower from the heaven of Indrii. The fragrance of this flower 
filled the whole place with its odours. Nartidt first called on 
Rookminéé, one of Krishnii’s wives, and offered the flower to her. 
She recommended him to give it to Krishni, that he might dispose 
of it as he chose. He next went to Krishnt, who received him 
with great Sa wed : ‘Well, Nariidii, you are come after a long ab- 
sence: what flower is that? ‘Can’t you tell by its fragrance ? said 
Nartdi, ‘it is the parijatt . I brought it from Indrt’s garden, and 
I now present it to you.’ Krishnt received it with pleasure, and, 
after some further conversation, Nartidt retired into another part 
of the house and watched Krishni, to see to which of his wives he 
would give this flower; that he might excite a quarrel in Krish- 
nv’s family, and ultimately a war betwixt Krishnti_and Indra. 
Krishni, after Nartidt had retired, went to Rookminéé, and gave 
the flower to her, warning her to keep it secret, lest Stityti-bhama 
(another of Krishni’s wives) should hear of it. As soon as Nart- 
dt saw to whom Krishni had given the flower, he paid a visit 
to Siityii-bhama, who received him with great attention. After 
the first compliments were over, Nartidi fetched a deep sigh, 
which Siityi-bhama noticing, enquired the cause. He seemed to 
answer with reluctance, which made Stityt-bhama still more in- 
quisitive. He then acknowledged that bis sorrow was on her ac- 
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count. Her anxiety was now inflamed to the highest degree, and 
she begged him to tell her without delay what he meant. ‘I have 
always considered you,’ says Nartidti, ‘as the most beloved wife 
of Krishni ; the fame of your happiness has reached heaven itself: 
but from what I have seen to-day, I suspect that this is all mis- 
take.” ‘Why? Why? asked Stityi-bhama most anxiously. Narti- 
di then unfolded to her, in the most cautious manner, the story 
of the flower: ‘1 brought from heaven,’ says he, ‘a parijatti flower, 
(a flower which is not to be obtained on earth,) and gave it to 
Krishni. I made no doubt but he would present it. to you—to 
whom else should he present it? But instead of that he went 
secretly to the apartments of Rookminéé, and gave the flower to 
her. Where then is his love to you ?—Sityt-bhama asked what 
kind of flower this was. Nartidt declared that it was not in his 
power to describe it. ‘Do you not perceive,’ said he, ‘its odours ? 
‘I perceived,’ said Stityii-bhama, ‘the most delightful fragrance, 
but I thought it was from your body.’ Naridti declared that his 
body was offensive, and that it was the parijatti that diffused its 
odours all around. ‘But,’ says he, ‘when you see Krishnt, ask 
him to let you look at it.” ‘And do you think then,’ said 
Siityi-bhama, ‘that I shall speak to Krishni, or see his face any 
more !’— ‘You areright,’ said Nartdi: ‘he did not even let you 
see so precious a jewel; but secretly gave it to another.’— 
The enraged Sityt-bhama made the most solemn protestations 
that she had done with Krishnii for ever. Nariidi praised her for 
her resolution, but hinted, that if she ever did make up the 
matter with Krishni, she should insist upon his fetching one of 
the trees from heaven, and giving it to her. Naridut, having thus 
laid the foundation of a dreadful quarrel betwixt Krishnti and his 
wife, and of a war with Indri, withdrew, and Stityt-bhama retired 
tothe house of anger*.—Some days after this, Krishnii went to 
see Stityti-bhama, but could not find her: on asking the servants, 
they told him that she had on some account retired to the house of 
anger. Not being able to discover the cause, he went to her, and 
made use of every soothing expression ; but in vain. At last he 
threw himself at her feet, when, after many entreaties, she 
consented to be reconciled, on condition that he should. fetch 
one of the trees from heaven, and plant it in her garden, This 
he engaged to do, and sent Giroorti to Indrt with his respects; 
but commissioned Gtiroort in case of refusal to threaten him 
with war; and if this did not avail, to add, that Krishnti would 
come and trample on the body of his queen, overturn his throne, 
and take the tree from him by force. Neither the entreaties nor 
threats of Krishntii moved Indrt ; who, on the contrary, sent 
- him a defiance. Krishnt, on the return of Giroort, collec’ 
his forces, and invaded heaven. Dreadful havock was made 
on both sides. All the heavens were in a state of frightful 


__ & A house set apart for an angry wife, where she retires till her husband recon- 
ciles himself toher, : es 
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uproar ; and the gods, full of alarm, advised Indrii to submit, as he 
would certainly be overcome. At length Krishniti let fly a weapon 
called Soodtirshtint, which pursued the foe wherever he went. 
The gods again exhorted Indrw to sue for peace, to prevent his 
immediate destruction : he at length took this advice, and sub- 
mitted to the enraged Krishnt, who carried off the tree in triumph, 
and appeased his jealous wife Stityt-bhama. 


The following are some of the names of this god : Indri, or, 
the glorious.—Mutrootwan, he who is surounded by the winds. 
—Pakitshastint, he who governs the gods with justice. Pooroohoott, 
he who is invited to a sacrifice performed by king Pooroo.— 
Poortindtiri, he who destroys the dwellings of his enemies— 
Jishnoo, the conqueror.—Shikrt, he who is equal to every thing. 
—Shitimtinyoo, he who performed a hundred sacrifices.—Divis- 
piuitee, the god of the heavens.—Gotritbhid, he who clipt the wings 
of the mountains'—Bijree, he who wields the thunder-bolt*— 
Vritritha, he who destroyed the giant Vritrii—Vrisha, the 
holy.—Soorti-ptitee, the king of the gods.—Bilaratee, the destroyer 
of Bult, a giant—Htrihiyt, he who is drawn by yellow horses. 
—Nimoochisoodiint, the destroyer of Nimoochee, a giant.— 
Stnkrindtnt, he who causes the-wives of his enemies to weep. 
—Toorashat, he who is able to bear all things.—Méghii-vahtnw, he 
who rides on the clouds.—Sthtsraksht, he who has a thousand 
eyes.’. 


Sect. V.—Sooryt”. 


Tuts god is said to be the son of Ktishytipt, the progenitor of 
gods and men. He is represented as a dark-red man, with three eyes, 
and four arms; in two hands he holds the water-lily ; with 
another, he is bestowing a blessing, and with the other forbidding 
fear. He sits on a red water-lily, and rays of glory issue from 
his body. 


The bramhiins consider Sdéryit as one of the greatest of thegods, 
because in glory he resembles the one Briimht, who is called 
téjomiyi, or the glorious. Inthe védtis also this god is much 
noticed: the celebrated incantation called the gayiitréé, and 
many of the forms of meditation, prayer, and praise, used in the 
daily ceremonies of the bramhiins, are addressed to him. Heis at 
present worshipped daily by the bramhtins, when flowers, water, 
&c. are offered, accompanied with incantations. reas 
4 Ibis said, that formerly the mountains had wings, and that they flew into all 
parts of the earth, and crushed to atoms towns, cities, &e. 

k In this Indrii resembles Jupiter Fulminator. = 
1 Mr, Wilkins considers Indrif, with his thousand eyes, as a deification of the 
heavens, - : : 2 =o 
~~ m "The Sun. 
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On a Sunday, at the rising of the sun, in any month, but es- 
pecially in the month Maghi, a number of persons, chiefly women, 
perform the worship of Sdéryt: I shall give an account of this 
worship in the words of a respected friend.—‘ The sun is annually 
worshipped on the first Sunday in the month Maght. The name of 
this worship is called Dhtrmi-bhaoo, or Sooryt-bhaoo. | The cere- 
monies vary in different places, but in this district the women appear 
to be the principal actors; though none are excluded, and even 
Mustilmans are so far Hindooized as to join in the idolatry. I saw it 
once thus conducted :—at the dawn of the morning a great number 
of offerings were carried into the open field, and placed in a row. 
The offerings consisted of fruits, sweatmeats, pigeons and kids. A 
small pot was placed by each person’s offering, containing about a 
pint and a half of water. A device made of a water-plant, a species 
of Millingtonia, intended to represent the sun, was placed on the 
edge of the pot, and a small twig of the mango-tree, with a few 
leaves on it, put into it, as people in England keep flowers. ‘The 
pot with all its appendages represented the sun perhaps as the 
vivifier of nature. By each offering also was placed (what shall I 
call it 2) an incense-altar, or censer called dhoonachee. It resembled 
a chafing-dish, made of copper, and stood upon a pedestal about a 
foot long. It contained coals of fire, and a kind of incense from 
time to time was thrown into it, principally the pitch of the salt- 
tree, called dhoona. Near each offering was placed a lamp, which 
was kept burning all day. The women also took their stations 
near the offerings. At sun-tise they..walked four times round the 
whole row of offerings, with the right hand towards them, and the 
smoking dhoonachees placed on their heads ; after which they re- 
‘sumed their stations again, where they continued in an erect pos- 
ture, fasting the whole day, occasionally throwing a little incense 
into the dhoonachee. Towards evening, the bramhtin who attend- 
ed the ceremony, threw the pigeons up into the air; which, being 
young, could not fly far, and were scrambled for and carried away 
by the crowd. The officiating bramhitin perforated the ears of the 
kids with a needle ; after which they were seized by the first per- 
son who touched them. About sun-set, the offerers again took up 
the smoking dhoonachees, and made three circuits round the rows 
of offerings. After this, the offerings and lighted lamps were taken 
x by their respective owners, who threw the lamps into a pool 
of water.’ = 


Women frequently make a vow to Sddryti to worship him, on 
condition that he give—to one, a son; to ‘another, riches; to 
another, health, &c. Some perform these ceremonies after bearing 
a son. This worship is sometimes attended to by one woman 
alone ; at other times by five, six, or more in company. 

Sooryti and the other planets are frequently worshipped in 
order to procure health. This the Hindoos call a sacrifice to the 
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nine planets, when flowers, rice, water, a burnt-sacrifice, &e. are 
offered to each of these planets separately. It is said, that two or 
three hundred years ago Mtiyddribhitti, a learned Hindoo, in 
order to obtain a cure for the leprosy, began to write a poem of one 
hundred Siingskriti verses in praise of Sodryti; and that by the 
time he had finished the last verse, he was restored to health. 
These verses have been published under the title of Sdorytshttuky, 
the author at the close giving this account of his cure. Sometimes 
a sick person procures a bramlitin to rehearse for him a number of 
verses in praise of Sddryt, offering at the same time to this god 
rice, water, and jtiva” flowers. If the person be very ill, anda man 
of property, he employs two or three bramhtins, who repeat as 
many asa thousand verses. This ceremony must be performed 
standing in the sun: when a thousand verses are rehearsed, the 
recitation occupies more than a day. ‘The origin of this method of 
obtaining relief from sickness is ascribed to Shambti the son of 
Krishnit, one of the most beautiful youths in the three worlds, who 
was directed in a dream to repeat, twice a day, the twenty-one 
names of Sdoryt then revealed to him. 


The persons who receive the name of Sdéryti, and adopt this 
god as their guardian deity, are called Sourtis: they never eat till 
they have worshipped the sun, and when the sun is entirely cover- 
ed with clouds they fast. On a Sunday, many Souris, as well as 
Hindoos belonging to other sects, perform, :in a more particular 
manner, the worship of this idol; and on this day some of them 
fast. 


The Ramaytint contains the following story respecting Sooryd, 
Hiinoomant, &c. In the war betwixt Ramit and Ravin, an arrow 
discharged by Piiviinti pierced the body of Lukshmtnti : Ramt 
and all his friends were exceedingly alarmed for the life of 
Likshmini ; the physicians tried all their efforts in vain. At 
last one physician declared that if four kinds of leaves could be 
brought from the mountain Gtindhit-madhtint, and applied to the 
wound, Likshmiint might probably be restored to health. The 
god who had given this arrow to Raviinti had declared, that who- 
ever was wounded with it in the night should not recover, ifa 
cure were not obtained before day-light. It was night when the 
wound was inflicted, but Hinoomant engaged to bring the leaves 
before morning. ‘To secure the fulfilment of his promise, he leaped 
into the air, and alighted on the mountain ; but searched in vain 
for the medicinal leaves. While in his search, Ravint, who had 
heard what was going forward, sent Sdoryti to arise on the moun- 
tain at midnight. Hinoomanii, in a rage, leaped up, and seizing 
Sssryi’s chariot wheels, placed the blazing god under his arm and 
the mountain on his head, and carried them to the camp of Ramt ; 
where the friends of Likkshmint searched ont the plants, applied 


3 Hibiscus rosa Sinensis. 
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the leaves, and restored him to health : after which Htnoomant 
permitted Sooryti to depart. 


Sooryt has two wives, Stivirna and Chaya. The former is 
the daughter of Vishwtktrma. After their marriage, Stivirna, 
unable to bear the power of his rays, made an image of herself ; and, 
imparting life toit, called it Chaya’, and left it with Sooryti. She 
then returned to her father’s house ; but Vishwiktrma reproved 
his daughter for leaving her husband, and refused her an asylum ; 
but promised that if she would return, he would diminish the 
glory of Sooryt’s rays. Stiviirna resolved not to return, and, 
assuming the form of a mare, fled into the forest of Dindtkw. 
Chaya and Yimt, whom Stvirna had left with Sooryt, could not 
agree ; and Yiimt one day beating Chaya, she cursed him, so that 
he ever since has had a swelled leg. Ytimti, weeping, went to his 
father Sooryi, shewed him his leg, and related what had happened ; 
upon which Sooryti began to suspect that this woman could not 
be Stivitrna, for no mother ever cursed her own son; and if she 
did, the curse could not take effect. He immediately proceeded to 
the house of his father-in-law, who received him with great respect, 
but wnperceived gave him a seat consisting of different sharp 
weapons, by which he became divided into twelve round parts. 
Sooryti was enraged, and could not be pacified till his father-in- 
law informed him that his daughter, unable to bear the glory of his 
rays, had forsaken him. On enquiring where she was gone, the 
father said he had sent her-back to him immediately on her 
arrival, but that where she now was he could not say. Svoryt, 
by the power of dhyanw’, perceived that Stiviirna had become a 
mare, and was gone into some forest. The story here becomes too 
obscene for insertion. Sooryti and Stvtirna, in the forms ofa 
horse and a mare, had two children, to whom they gave the names. 
of Ushwin2 and Koomart. When Sooryti returned to his palace, 
he asked his wife who this woman (Chaya) was. She gave him 
her history, and presented herto him as a wife; and from that 
time Chaya was acknowledged as Sddryti’s second wife. 





There are no temples dedicated to Sodry% in Bengal. The 
heaven of this god is called Sddryti-lokti. A race of Hindoo kings, 
distinguished as the descendants of the sun, once reigned in India ; 
of which dynasty Ikshwakoo was the first king, and Ramti the 
sixty-sixth. 


The following are the principal names of Sooryt: Sdori, or, he 
who dries up the earth.—Sooryt, he who travels, he who sends 


° This word means a shadow. 


=ape When the old Hindoo ascetics wished to ascertain a fact, they performed what 
is called dbyanii, viz., they shut their eyes, and began to meditate, when, it is said, 
the information they sought was revealed to them. 


1 That is, the sons of a mare : these are now physicians to the gods. 
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men to their work.—Dwadtshatma, he who assumes twelve forms’. 
—Divakirt, the maker of the day.—Bhaskiri, the creator of the 
light.—Viviswtt, the radiant—Suptashwt, he who has seven 
horses in his chariot.—Viktirtttint, he who was made round by 
Vishwtktrma in his lathe.—Urkt, the maker of heat.—Mihiri, he 
who wets the earth*—Podshtinii, he who cherishes all.—Dyoo- 
miinee, he who sparkles in the sky.—l'trtinee, the saviour.— 
Mitri, the friend of the water-lily:—Grihtipitee, the lord of the | 
stars.—Sthtsrangshoo, the thousand-rayed.—Riivee, he who is to 
be praised. 


Sect. VIL— Guinésht. 


THIS god is represented in the form ofa fat short man, with 
a long belly, and an elephant’s head". He has four hands ; holding 
in one a shell, in another, a chtikri, in another, a club, and in the 
fourth, a water-lily. He sits upon arat. In an elephant’s head 
are two projecting teeth, but in Gtnéshti’s only one, the other 
having been torn. out by Vishnoo, when in the form of Ptirtisoo- 
ramut he wished to have an interview, with Shivti. Gtnésht, who 
stood as door-keeper, denied him’entrance, upon which a battle 
ensued, and Purtisoo-ramt, beating him, tore out one of his 
teeth. 


The work called Gtnésht-khindi contains a most indecent 
story respecting the birth of this god ; which, however necessary 
to the history, is so extremely indelicate that it cannot possibly be 
given. It is mentioned in this story, that Doorga cursed the gods; 
so that they have ever since been childless, except by criminal 
amours with females not their own wives. vig Lent 

When it was known that Doorga had given birth to a son, 
Shtinéé and the rest of the gods went to see the child. Shtnéé 
knew that if he looked upon the child it would be reduced to 
ashes ; but Doorga took it as an insult that he should hang down 
his head, and refuse to look at her child. For some time he did 

“not regard her reproofs ; but at last, irritated, he looked upon 


r Alluding to his progress through the twelve signs. 


® The Sooryii-shatikt says, the sun draws up the waters from the earth, and 
then lets them fall in showers again. 5 


t At the rising of the sun this flower expands itself, and when the sun retires shuts 
up its leaves again. . 

_" Sir W. Jones calls Giinéshti the god of wisdom, and refers, as a proof of it, to 
his having an elephant’s head. I cannot find, however, that this god is considered 
by any of the Hindoos as properly the god of wisdom ; for though he is said to give 
knowledge to those who worship him to obtain it, that is what is ascribed also to 
other gods. The Hindoosin general, I believe, consider the elephant as a stupid 
animal, and it is a biting reproof to be called as stupid as an elephant. 


$6 HIS WORSHIP. 


Giindshti, and its head was instantly consumed *. The goddess, 
seeing her child headless ¥, was overwhelmed with grief, and would 
have destroyed Shtiné3 ; but Briimha prevented her, telling Shi- 
néé to bring the head of the first animal he should find living with 
its head towards the north. He found an elephant in this situ- 
ation, cut off its head, and fixed it upon Giinésht, who then assumed 
the shape he at present wears. Doorga was but little soothed 
when she saw her son with an elephant’s head : to pacify her, 
Brimha said, that amongst the worship of all the gods, that of 
Ginésht should for ever bear the preference. In the beginning of 
every act of public worship therefore, certain ceremonies are 
constantly performed in honour of Ginésht’. Not only is 
Gitingsht thus honoured in religious ceremonies, but in almost all 
civil concerns he is particularly regarded : as,,when a person is 
leaving his house to goa journey, he says, ‘Oh! thou work per- 
fecting Gtinéshi, grant me success in my journey! Gtnésht ! 
Ginéshi ! Giindsht !’—At the head of every letter, a salutation is 
made to Giinéshti*. When a person begins to read a book, he 
salutes Gtinéshti ; and shop-keepers and others paint the name or 
image of this god over the doors of their shops or houses, expecting 
from his favour protection and. success. 


No public festivals in honour of Ginéshii are held in Bengal. 
Many persons however choosehimras their guardian deity, and are 
hence called Gantiptityts, 


At the full moon in the month Maght, some persons make or 
buy a clay image, and perform the worship of Giinésht ; when the 
officiating bramhtin performs the ceremonies common in the 
Hindoo worship, presenting offerings to the idol. This god is also 
worshipped at considerable length at the commencement of a 
wedding, as well as when the bride is presented to the bridegroom. 
Great numbers, especially from the western and southern provinces, 
celebrate the worship of Gtingshi on the 4th of the new moon in 


x This property is ascribed to Shiinéé, (Saturn,} to point ont, no doubt, the 
supposed baneful influence of this planet. This resembles the fable of Saturn’s 
devouring all his male children. The Ramayiini contains a story respecting 
Dishtiriit’hit and Shiinéé, in which it is said, that Diishtiriit’/hi was once angry with 
this god for ‘preventing the fall of rain in his kingdom: he ascended his chariot to 
make war with him, when Shiinéé, by a single glance of his eyes, set the king’s 
— on fire, and Diishifriit’hii, in the most dreadful state of alarm, fell from the 
skies. 

y One cause of this misfortune is said to be this : Doorga had laid her child to 
sleep with its head to the north, which is forbidden by the shastrii. The Anhikii- 
tiitwii declares, that if a person sleep with his head to the east, he will be rich; if to 
the south, he will have long life ; if to the north, he will die ; and if to the west, (except 
when on a journey,) he will have misfortunes. Z 


# Té will occur to the reader, thatin all sacrifi 
were first offered to Janus. ee Se 


_ 4 Giinéshif is famed as writing in a beautiful manner : so that when.a person 


writes afine hand, people say, ‘Ah! he writes like Ginéshif” ‘This god is said to 


have first written the Mithabhariitit from the mouth of Vyastidévit 
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Bhadrw, when several individuals in each place subscribe and de- 
fray the expence. Many persons keep in their houses a small 
metal image of Giinéshti, place it by the side of the shalgrami, and 
worship it daily. At other times, a burnt-oflering of clarified butter ” 
is presented to this idol Stone images of Giinéshti are worshipped 
daily in the temples by the sides of the Ganges at Benares ; but I 
cannot find that there are any temples dedicated to him in Bengal. 


Giinésht is also called Htridra-Giindgsht. This name seems to 
have arisen out of the following story :—When Doorga was once 
preparing herself for bathing, she wiped off the turmerick, &c. with 
oil, and formed a kind of cake in her fingers». This she rolled to- 
gether, and made into the image of a child ; with which she was 
so much pleased, that she infused life into it, and called it Hiridra- 
Gunésht °, The image of this god is yellow, having the face of an 
elephant. He holds in one hand a rope; in another, the spike used 
by the elephant driver ; in another, a round sweetmeat, and in an- 
other, a rod. 


The principal names of Ginésht are :—Gtinésht, or, the lord of 
the gitinnti dévtas4—Dwoimatoort, the two-mothered —Ekw- 
dtintu, the one-toothed.—Hériimbt, he who resides near to Shivu. 
—Liimbodirt, the long-bellied —Gujaniint, the elephant-faced. 


Sect. VII.—Kartikéyi. 


THis is the god of war. He is represented sometimes with 
one, and at other times with six faces ; is of a yellow colour; rides 
on a peacock’; and holds in his right hand an arrow, and in his 
left, a bow. 


The reason of the birth of Kartikéyt is thus told in the Koo- 
maru-stmbhtvi, one of the kavyts :—Tartiki, a giant, performed 
religious austerities till he obtained the blessing of Briimha, after 
which he oppressed both bramhtins and gods. He commanded that 
the sun should shine only so far as was necessary to cause the 
water-lily to blossom; that the moon should shine in the day as 
well as in the night. He sent the god Yimi to cut grass for his 
horses ; commanded Pitivtinti to prevent the wind from blowing any 
stronger than the puff of a fan ; and in a similar manner tyrannized 


» The Hindoos have a custom of cleaning their bodies by rubbing them all over 
with turmerick ; and then, taking oil in their hands, wiping it off again, when it falls 
as a paste all round them, 

¢ Huridra the name for turmerick. : 

4 These are the companions of Shivit. : 


© One of Gtinéshii’s mothers was Doorga, and the other the female elephant 
whose head he wears. 


£ Juno’s chariot was said to be drawn by peacocks, 
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over all the gods, At length Indri called a council in heaven, 
when the gods applied to Brimha: but the latter declared he was 
unable to reverse the blessing he had bestowed on Tartkt ; that 
their only hope was Kartikéyt, who should be the son of Shivi, 
and destroy the gaint.—After sometime, the gods assembled again 
to consult respecting the marriage of Shivi, whose mind was entire- 
ly absorbed in religious austerities. After long consultations, Ktin- 
diirpt® was called, and all the gods began to flatter him in such a 
manner that he was filled with pride, and declared he could do 
every thing: he could conquer the mind even of the great god 
Shivt himself. That, ‘says Indrt,’ is the very thing we want you 
to do. At this he appeared discouraged, but at length declared, 
that he would endeavour to fulfil his promise. He consulted his 
wife Rutéé ; who reproved him for his temerity, but consented to 
accompany her husband. They set off, with Vistintii®, to mount 
Himaliiyt, where they found Shivit sitting under a roodrakshiti' tree, 
performing his devotions. 


Previously to this, Himaltiyti* had been to Shivt, and propos- 
ed that Doorga, his daughter, should wait upon him, that he might 
uninterruptedly go on with his religious austerities ; which offer 
Shivti accepted. One day, after'the arrival of Ktindirpt and his 
party, Doorga, with her two companions Jiya and Vijitya, carried 
some flowers and a necklace to Shivt. In the moment of opening 
his eyes from his meditation, to receive the offering, Kiindtrpt let 
fly his arrow; and Shivt, smitten with love, awoke as from a 
dream, and asked who had dared to interrupt his devotions.— 
Looking towards the south he saw Kiindtrpti, when fire proceeded 
from the third eye in the centre of his forehead, and burnt Kiin- 
diirpt to ashes’. The enraged god left this place for another forest, 
and Doorga, seeing no prospect of being married to Shivi, returned 
home full of sorrow. She sought at last'to obtain her object by 
the power of religious austerities", in which she persevered till 
Shivtt was drawn from his devotions, when the marriage was con- 
summated., 


The Mthabhartiti and Ramaytint contain accounts of the 


© The god of love. 
4 The spring. The Hindoo poets always unite love and spring together. 


* From the fruit of this tree necklaces are made, the wearing of which is a 
great act of merit among the Hindoos. 


k The mountain of this name personified. 


! Through the blessing of Shivi to Rites, Ktindtirpt, was afterwards bord in 
the family of Krishni, and took the name of Kamti-dévii ; after which Rutee (then 
ealled Mayaviitéé) was again married to him. 

- ™ When this goddess, says a kavyt shastrii, told her mother that she 
would perform austerities to obtain Shivii, her mother, alarmed, exclaimed—-“ Ooma ! 
(Oh! mother !) how can you think of going into the forest to perform religious aus- 
terities? Stay and perform religious services at home, and you will obtain the god you 
desire. How ean your tender form bear these severities? ‘The flower bears the weight 
of the bee, but if a bird pitch upon it, it breaks directly.” 
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birth of Kartikéyt, the fruit of this marriage; but they are so 
indelicate that the reader, I doubt not, will excuse their omission. 


On the last evening in the month Kartikt, a clay image of 
this god is worshipped", and the next day thrown into 'the water. 
These ceremonies differ little from those at other festivals: but 
some images made on the occasion are not less than twenty-five 
cubits high; that is, a whole tree is put into the ground, and wor- 
shipped asa god. The height of the image obliges the worshippers 
to fasten the offerings to the end of a long bamboo, in order to 
raise them to the mouth of the god. This festival is distinguished 
by much singing, music, dancing, and other accompaniments of 
Hindoo worship. 3 


The image of Kartikéyt is also made and set up by the side of 
his mother Doorga, at the great festival of this goddess in the 
month Ashwint; and each day, at the close of the worship of 
Doorga, that of her son is performed at considerable length. In 
the month Choitri also the worship of Kartikéyti accompanies that 
of his mother.—No bloody sacrifices are offered to this idol. 


At the time when the above festival is held, some persons 
make ° or purchase clay images} ‘which they place in their houses, 
and before which the officiating bramhtn performs the appointed 
ceremonies ; preceding which a prayer is made for offspring. This 
is repeated sometimes on the anniversary of this day, for four years 
together. If the person, long disappointed, should, in these years, 
or soon after, happen to have a child, particularly a son, the whole 
is ascribed to Kartikéyt?. When persons have made a vow to 
Kartikéyw, they present offerings to this idol at the completion of 
the vow. These vows are sometimes made to obtain the health of 
a child, or a son; a woman, when she makes this vow, thus ad- 
dresses the god: ‘Oh! Kartikéyti thakoort 4, give me a son, and 
I will present to thee [here she mentions a number of offerings, as 
sweetmeats, fruits, &c.]—I do not want a female child.’ This 
vow may be made at any time, or place, without any previous 


n Vast numbers of these images are made; in some towns as many as five hun- 
dred. It is supposed thatin Calcutta more than five thousand are made and wor- 


shipped. 


© He who makes an image for his own use is supposed to do an act of much 
greater merit than the person who purchases one. i 


P A part of the Mithabharitd is sometimes recited to obtain offspring. The part 
thus read_is a list of the ancestors of Hiiree, (a name of Vishnoo.) When a person 
wishes to have this ceremony performed, he employs a learned native to recite these 
verses, and another to examine, by a separate copy, whether the verses be read with- 
out mistake: if they be read improperly, no benefit will arise from the ceremony. If 
the person who seeks offspring be unable to attend himself during the ceremony, he 
engages some friend to hear the words in his stead.—Some verses of praise, addressed 
to Shivi, are also occasionally read in the ears of a husband and wife who are anxious 
to obtain offspring. 

q A term of respect, meaning excellent, 
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ceremony. When several women are sitting together, another 
woman perhaps comes amongst them, and, in the course of 
the conversation, asks the mistress of the house, ‘ Has your 
daughter-in-law any children yet ? She replies, in a plaintive man- 
ner, ‘ No, nothing but a girl.’ Or she answers altogether in the 
negative, adding, ‘I have again and again made vows to Karti- 
kéyi, and even now I promise before you all, that if the god will 
give her a son, I will worship him in a most excellent manner, 
and my daughter-in-law will do it as long as she lives.’ 


There are no temples in Bengal dedicated to Kartikéyt, nor 
are any images of him kept in the houses of the Hindoos except 
during a festival. 


The principal names of Kartikéyt, are: Kartikéyt, or, he who 
was cherished by six females of the name of Krittika*,—Mtha- 
sént, he who commands multitudes.—Shitrantint, the six-faced.— 
Skiindt, he who afflicts the giants.—Ugnibhoo, he who arose from 

gnee.—Goohti, he who preserves his troops in war.—Tartikwjit, 
he who conquered Tarikt.—Vishakht, he who was born under 
the constellation of this name—Shikhi-vahinti, he who rides on a 
peacock.—Shuktee-dhtirt, he “who wields the weapon called 
shtiktee.—Koomart, he who,is perpetually young*,—Krounchi- 
dartinti, he who destroyed the giant Krounchi... 


It is said that Kartikéyti was never married, but that Indri 
gave him a mistress named Déviiséna. He has no separate heaven, 
nor has Giinésht: they live with Shivii on mount Koilasw. 


Sect. VIII.—Ugnee. 


THs god is represented as a red corpulent man, with eyes, eye- 
brows, beard, and hair, of a tawny-colour. He rides on a goat; 
wears a poita, and a necklace made with the fruits of eleocarpus 
ganitrus. From his body issue seven streams of glory, and in his 


right hand he holds a spear. He is the son of Kushytpii and 
Uditea. : \ : 


Ugnee has his forms of worship, meditation; &c. like other 
gods; but is especially worshipped, under different names, at the 
time of a burnt-offering, when clarified butter is presented to him. 
The gods are said to have two mouths, viz., that of the bramhiin, 
and of fire (Ugnee). 


¥ Six stars, (belonging to ursa major) said to be the wives of six of the rich 
pare ere Pot Selled Brats ‘ They pee Kartikéy§ és hoe heel bart 

‘e fore -writing-re! and i i mi itti 
pepe 2 petites B ier snd ence his name isa regular patronymic of Krittika, 


* Under sixteen years of age, 
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At the full moon in the month Maghii, when danger from fire 
is considerable, some persons worship this god before the image of 
Briimha, with the accustomed ceremonies, for three days. When 
any particular work is to be done by the agency of fire, as when a 
kiln of bricks is to be burnt, this god is worshipped ; also when 
a trial by ordeal is to be performed. 


Some bramhiins are distinguished by the name sagnikt, be- 
cause they use sacred fire in all the ceremonies in which this ele- 
ment is used, from the time of birth to the burning of the body 
after death. This fire is preserved in honour of the god Ugnee, 
and to make religious ceremonies more meritorious". 


Ugnee, as one of the guardian deities of the éarth, is wor- 
shipped at the commencement of every festival. He presides 
in the S. E. 


Bhrigoo, a sagniki' bramhtin and a great sage, once cursed his 
guardian deity Ugnee, because the latter had not delivered Bhrigoo’s 
wife from the hands of a giant, who attempted to violate her 
chastity when she was in a state of pregnancy. The child, how- 
ever, sprang from her womb, and reduced the giant to ashes. 
Bhrigoo doomed the god to eat. every thing. Ugnee appealed to 
the assembled gods, and Britimha soothed him by promising, that 
whatever he ate should become pure. Ugnee was also once cursed 
by one of the seven rishees, who turned him into cinders. 


Urjoonti, the brother of Yoodhisthirt, at the entreaty of 
gnee, set fire to the forest Khindtvt, in order to cure him ofa 
surfeit contracted in the following manner:—Muroott, a king, 
entered upon a sacrifice which occupied him twelve months, during 
the whole of which time clarified butter had been pouring on 
the fire, in a stream as thick as an elephant’s trunk: at length 
Uenee could digest no more, and he intreated Urjoont. to burn 
this forest, that he might eat the medicinal plants, and obtain his 
appetite again. 


Swaha, the daugliter of Ktishytipt, was married to Ugnee. Her 
name is repeated at the end of every incantation used at a burnt- 
offering, as wellas in some other ceremonies. The reason of this 
honor is attributed to Ugnee’s uxoriousness. 


The heaven of this god is called Ugnee-lokt. His principal 
names are .—Vunhee, or, he who receives the clarified butter in 
the burnt-sacrifice (homt).—Véétihotri, he who purifies those 
who perform the homti.—Dhiiniinjiiyt, he who conquers (destroys) 
riches.—Kripéétiiyonee, he who is born, from rubbing two sticks 

ogether.—J wiltint, he who burns.—Ugnee, he to whom fuel is 
presented. 


t There may be’some resemblance in this to the custom of the Romans, in preserv- 
ing a perpetual fire in the temple of Vesta. 
ig a pel 6 
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Sect, IX.—Ptiviini. 


Ts is the god of the winds, and the messenger of the gods", 
His mother Udités, it is said, prayed to her husband, that this son 
might be more powerful than Indri: her request was granted ; 
but Indri, hearing of this, entered the womb of Uditee, and cut 
the foetus, first into seven parts, and then each part into seven 
others, ‘hus Piiviinti assumed forty-nine forms*. He is meditated 
upon as a white man, sitting on a deer, with a white flag in his 
his right hand. 


Piiviinti has no separate public festival, neither image, nor 
temple. Asone of the ten guardian deities of the earth, he is 
worshipped, with the rest, at the commencement of every festival. 
He is said to preside in the N. W. Water is also offered to him 
in the daily ceremonies of the bramhiins ; and, whenever a goat 
is offered to any deity, a service is paid to Vayoo, another form 
and name of Puviint. In the work called Udiktrini-mala, a 
burnt-sacrifice of the flesh of goats’ is ordered to be offered to 
this god. 


The following story is related of Ptvtint in the Shree- 
bhagtviittii :—On a certain occasion Nartidii paid a visit to 
Sooméroo’, and excited his pride-in such a manner, that he protest- 
ed the god Piviint could ‘not’ approach his summit. Nartidt 
earried the news of Sooméroo’s insolence to Ptiviint, and advised 
him to go and break down the summit of Sooméroo ; which, even 
to the depth of 800 miles below the surface, was of solid. gold. 
Piviinti went, and produced such a tempest, that the earth 
trembled to its centre ; and the mountain god, terribly alarmed, 
invoked Gtiroort, who came to his relief, and, covering the moun- 
tain with his wings, secured it from the wrath of Pivint. For 
twelve months, however, the storm raged so that the three worlds 
were hastening to destruction. The gods desired Nartidt to prevail 
on Piviinu to compose the difference with Sooméroo : instead of 
complying with which the mischievous rishee went, and calling 
Puvtnti a fool for exciting such a storm to no purpose, told him that 
as long as Giiroort’ protected the mountain with his wings, there 
was no hope; but that, if he would attack Sooméroo, when 
Gtroorti was carrying Vishnoo out on a journey, he might easily 
be revenged. This opportunity soon occurred: all the gods 


« T can find no agreement betwixt this god and either Mercury or tolus. 

x Thé forty-nine points. The Hindoos have 49 instead of 32 points; and the 
poorants, which contain a story on every distinct feature of the Hindoo philosophy, 
'-have given this fable : and in the same manner all the elements are personified, and 
some remarkable story invented to account for their peculiar properties. aoe: 

¥ The goat, it will be remembered, was slain in the sacrifices of Bacchus. 
2 The mountain of this name personified. = == ss 
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(330,000,000) were invited to Shivi’s marriage with Parvutéé, 
‘among whom were the mountains Sooméroo, Trikodtt, Oodilyi*, 
Ustii®, Vindhyt, Malytivant, Gindhima-dint, Chitrikostt, Mu- 
liyu, Nilt, Moinakt’, &. Vishnoo, riding on Giroorti, also went to 
the marriage, and all the heavens were left empty. Seizing this op- 
portunity, Puiviint’ flew to Sooméroo, and, breaking the summit 
of the mountain, hurled it into the sea‘. 


: Piviint is charged with an adulterous intercourse with Unjiina, 
the wife of Késhtiréé, a monkey. ‘The fruit of this intercourse was 
Hiinoomant. 


Piiviink was once inflamed with lust towards the hundred 
daughters of Kooshtinabhi, a rajiirshee; and because they refused 
his offers, he entered the body of each, and produced a curvature 
of the spine. ‘They were made straight again by a king named 
Briimhi-dittti, to whom they were married. 


The name of the heaven of this god is Vayoo-lokti. His prin- 
cipal names are :—Shwisiint, or, he who is the giver of breath.— 
Spitirshtint, the toucher.—Vayoo, he who travels.—Mattrishwa, he 
who gave his mother sorrow’.—Prishtidtshwa, he who rides on the 
deer.-—Giindhtivthi,. he whorearries odours.—Ashoogt, he who 
goes swiftly —Marootii, without. whom people die.—N Ubhiswuta, 
he who moves in the air.—Puvtint, the purifier.—Pribhtingjiint, 
the breaker. 


‘ 


Sect. X.—Viiroont. 


-'Pursis the god of the waters. His image is painted white ; he 
sits on a sea-animal called miktri, with a rope‘in his right 
hand. 


Viirooni’s name is repeated daily in the worship of the bram- 
hiins ; but is image is never made for worship, nor has he any pub- 
lic festival or temple in Bengal. He is worshipped however as one 


a Mountains over which the sun rises. 

» Behind which the sun sets. : L 

© Some of these belong to the snowy range north of India, and others to the tropi- 
cal range dividing south from north India, These and other mountains are personified, 
and by the Hindoo poets are designated as the residence of the gods, and by poetical 
licence ranged among the inferior gods. Bee 

4 Here it became the island of Ceylon, (Liinka.) 

© When Indri cut him into forty-nine pieces in the womb: 

f This weapon is called pashii, and has this property, that whomsoever it catches, 
-it binds so fast that he can never get loose. All the gods, giants, rakshtsits, &c, learn 
the use of this weapon. — Re Sale & ie Sos 
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of the guardian deities of the earth; and also by those who farm 
the lakes in Bengal, before they go out a fishing: and in times of 
drought people repeat his name to obtain rain’. 


A story of this god is contained in the Piidmt poorant to this 
urport :—Raviinti was once carrying an tinadee-lingti from Hima- 
léy& to Ltinka*, in order that he might accomplish all his ambitious 
schemes against the gods: for it was the property of this stone, 
also called kamiti-lingt, to grant the worshipper all his desires, 
whatever they might be. Shivt, however, when permitting 
Raviinii to remove this his image to Ltinka, made him promise, that 
wherever he suffered it to touch the ground, there it should remain. 
When the gods saw that Raviinii was carrying this stone to Litinka, 
all the heavens were in a state of agitation : for the gods knew, 
that if Raviinti could be permitted to accomplish his wishes, nei- 
ther Indri nor any other god would continue on his throne. 
Council after council was held, and applications made to different 
gods in vain. It was at last resolved that Viroonti should enter 
the belly of Raviint, who would thereby be compelled to set the 
stone down, while discharging his urine". Vtroonti accordingly 
entered the belly of Raviinw, as he was carrying the lingt on his 
head ; and the latter soon began. to feel the effects of his visit. 
His belly swelled prodigiously:—he proceeded however on his 
journey, till at last he could waitno longer. At this moment Indra, 
in the form of an old bramhiin, meeting him, Raviini, after asking 
who he was, and where he -was..going, entreated him to hold the 
lingi for a short time, promising to bestow on him the greatest 
favours ; to which the bramhtin consented, agreeing to hold the 
stone an hour, but no longer. Raviinti told him he would not de- 
tain him half that time ; and squatted on his hams to rid himself 
of Vuroonti. After he had thus sat for four hours, the bramhtn, 
complaining he could hold the stone no longer, threw it down— 
when the lower part sunk into the world of the hydras, and the 
top is said to be visible to this day at .Voidyt-na'thu, a place 
in the zillah of Beerbhoom, where the river Khtrsoo is believed 
te have arisen from the urine of this enemy of the gods’. Ravtinu, 
when he arose, and saw what had taken place, went home full of 


_ & Atthe time of a drought, it is common for bramhiins to sit in crowds by the 
sides of the Ganges, or any other river, and address their prayers to this god. A bram- 
hiin once informed me, that he remembered when Krishna-Chiindri, the raji of Niivii- 
dwéépi, gave presents to vast multitudes of bramhiins thus employed; and that, in 
the midst of their prayers, Vitrooni sent a plentiful supply of rain, 

h Ceylon. 

i Kamii means desire. 

* Raviinti could not hold the lingi while in this act, as a person hereby becomes 
unclean until he has bathed. This is the strict rule of the shasrl Pat so how- 
ever, shoulda person, in the midst of his worship, be compelled to discharge urine, he 
does not bathe, but only changes his clothes, 

| The Hindoos do not drink the water of this river, but bathein and drink the 
water of a pool there, which they have called Nivii-giings, viz., the New Ginga. 
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rage and disappointment : some accounts add, that he went and 
fought with the gods in the most furious manner. 


The heaven of this god, called Viroont-lokt, is 800 miles in 
circumference, and was formed by Vishwtktrma, the divine ar- 
chitect. In the centre is a grand canal of pure water. Vitroonw, 
and his queen Varoonéé, sit on a throne of diamonds ; and around 
them the court, among whom are Stimoodri, Ginga, and other 
river gods and goddesses" ; the twelve Aditytis, and other deities ; 
the hydras ; Oiravtitti; the doitytis ; the dantivis, &c. The plea- 
sures of this heaven consist in the gratification of the senses, as in 
the heavens of Indrii and others. There does not seem to be a 
vestige of any thing here, but what would exactly meet the wishes 
of a libertine. 


A scene in the heaven of Viiroont :—Nimee,a king, invited 
Viushisht’ht to preside as priest over the ceremonies at a sacrifice 
he was about to perform. Vitshisht’ht,, being engaged at that time 
as priest to perform a sacrifice for some other king, from whom 
he expected very large presents, excused himself for the present; 
when Nimee, after using entreaty in vain, employed another sage 
-as priest. Vishisth’hi, having-coneluded the sacrifice in which he 
was engaged, proceeded to the palace of Nimee; but hearing that 
the king had employed another-priest, was filled with rage, and 
pronounced a curse on the king, by which he was reduced to ashes. 
Before the curse took effect; however, the king cursed Vushisht'ht, 
and reduced his body also to ashes, The soul of Vishisht’ht ascend- 
ed to Brimha, to enquire how he was to procure a body again. 
Briimha said, ‘Go to the gods Viroont and Sddryt.’ He went, 
and obtained his body in the following manner ; Sdoryt, captivated 
with the sight of Oorviishéé, a courtezan, as she was dancing in 
Indrt’s heaven, invited her to his house. As she was going, 
Viroont met her, and became enamoured of her also. [Here the 
story becomes too filthy tg be written——] From the inflamed 
passions of these two gods, Ugiistyti, an eminent ascetic, was born, 
and Vishisht’hi, one of the most exalted of the Hindoo saints, ob- 
tained a new body. The priests who had been employed by Nimee, 
fearing they should lose all employment hereafter if they suffered. 
the king thus to perish, at the close of the sacrifice formed from the 
ashes a young man, to whom they gave the name of Jtntiki; who 
became the father of Sééta, the wife of Ramt. 


The meaning of the name Virooniti is, he who surrounds.— 
This god is also called Prichéta, or the wise.— Pashéé, he who holds 
a rope.—Yadisang-piitee, the lord of the watery tribes. —Uppitee, 
the lord of waters. i 


m™ Among these deities are included gods of wells, pools, lakes, basins, whirl- 
pools, &c. é Se 
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Seor. XL—Yumi. 


Tuis god is called the holy king, who judges the dead. His 
image is that of a green man, with red garments; inflamed eyes ; 
having a crown on bis head, and a flower stuck in his hair”; sitting 
on a buffaloe, with a club in his right hand. His dreadful teeth, 
grim aspect, and terrific shape, fill the inhabitants of the three 
worlds with terror. ; 


_ An annual festival is held in honour of Ytmt on the second 
day of the moon’s increase in the month Kartikt, when an image 
of clay is made, and worshipped with the usual ceremonies for one 
day, and then thrown into the river. No bloody sacrifices are 
offered to this god. 


Yumi is also worshipped at the commencement of other festi- 
vals, as one of the ten guardian deities of the earth. He presides 
in the south. 


Every day the Hindoos offer water to Yiimi, in the ceremony 
called tirptint, as well as annually on the 14th of the month 
Ugrihaytint, when they repeat several of his names. 

At the time of other festivals, the Hindoos sometimes make an 
image of the mother of Ytimt’, and worship it. At other times 
children in play make this image,.and. pretend to worship it. 


On the first of the month Kartikt, a curious ceremony takes 
place in every part of Bengal :—the unmarried girls of each house 
engage a near relation to dig a small pit near the front of the house, 
at the four corners of which they sow rice, or barley, or wheat, and 
plant some stalks of the plantain or other tree: they also plant 
other branches in the midst of the pit. The place being thus pre- 
pared, every morning for a month these girls, after putting on clean 
apparel, and sprinkling their heads with the water of the Ganges to 
‘purify themselves, present flowers, &c. to Yimti by the side of this 
small pit, repeating an incantation. Each day they put a single 
kouree” in an earthen pot, and at the end of the ceremony present 
the thirty kourees to the person who dug the pit. They perform 
this ceremony to procure from Yumi either husbands, or sons, or 
happiness, and also that they may escape punishment after death. 


It is very common to see a flower, which has been presented to an image, stuck 
“in the bunch of hair which the Hindoos tie behind the head. This is done under the 
idea that the flower has some virtue in it. Several shastriis prescribe this practice, and 
promise rewards to the person who places in his hair flowers which have been present- 
ed to his guardian deity, or to any other god. 
. ° Avery old woman, who is at the same time a great scold, is called by the 
Hindoos the mother of Yiimi. 
__® Shells from the Maldive islands, which pass’ for money in Bengal, More than 
six thousand of these shells may be bought for a rupee. : ee St 


HIS COURT AS JUDGE-OF THE DEAD—HIS PALACE. ATs 


T-have heard of some Hindoos, who, rejecting the worship of 
other gods, worship only Yiimi ; alleging that their future state is 
to be determined only by Yumi, and that they have nothing there- 
fore to hope or to fear from any beside him. 


Ytimii is judge of the dead. He is said to hold a court, in 
which he presides as judge, and has a person to assist him, called. 
' Chitrti-gooptt*, who keeps an account of the actionsof men, A 
number of officers are also attached to the court, who bring the 
dead to be judged. If the deceased persons have been wicked, Yimt 
sends them to their particular hell ; or if good, to some place of happi- 
ness. The poor Hindoos, at the hour of death, sometimes fancy they 
see Yumit’s officers, in a frightful shape, coming to fetch them away. 


Ywmii is said to reside at Yumaltyt, on the south side of the 
earth’, All souls, wherever the persons die, are supposed to go to 
Yumi in four hours and forty minutes; and a dead body cannot 
be burnt till that time have elapsed. 


The following account of Ytmaltiyt, and of Voittiriinéé, the 
river to be crossed after death, is taken from the Mthabharttt :— 
After Brtiimha had created the three worlds, viz., heaven, earth, and 
patiilii, he recollected that a place for judgment, and for the punish- 
ment of the wicked, was wanting. He therefore called Vishwt- 
kiirma, the architect of the gods, and gave him orders to prepare a 
very superb palace. Opposite the south door Vishwtiktirma made 
four pits for the punishment of the wicked. Three other doors 
were reserved for the entrance of the good, that they might not see 
the place of punishment when they went to be judged. Britmha, 
taking with him the giindhirvis, the giants, &c. went to see the 
place, and gave it the name of Stinjée-vinée. The gindhtrvus 
asked Brimha to give them this beautiful palace. Briimha asked 
them if they were willing to inflict the punishments on the wicked : 
to which they replied in the negative. The giants were next about 
to seize the place by force ; to prevent which Brimha ordered Vish- 
wtkurma to form a vast trench around, and to fill it with water, 
which became the river Voitirtineée. Brimha next ordered Ugnee 
to enter the river, and the waters became hot. Having thus sur- 
rounded the hall of judgment with a river of boiling water, the 
ereator ordered, that after death each one should be obliged to swim 
across. ‘This, however, subjected the good to punishment: to pre- - 
vent which it was ordained, that the offering of a black cow toa - 
bramhiin should cool the river, and render the person’s passage 
easy’. It was still necessary, that some one should occupy this place, 
and judge the dead ; and Briimha assigned this work to Yumi. 

4 That is, he who paints in secret ; or, he who writes the fates of men in secret. 
r One Hindoo sometimes jokes with another, by asking him where he is going, as 
he seems to be proceeding southwards. ee 


‘s I do not find that the Hindoos have any ferryman, like Charon, or boat to cross - 
this river ; though they talk of crossing it by laying hold of the tail of the black 
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The Ramaytini contains the following story about Yiimi :-— 
Soon after Giinga came down to the earth, Yimu was very angry 
with the gods, as she left him nothing to do in his office of judge ; all 
the people, however sinful, through her power ascending to heaven. 
His officers, in a rage, were about to give up their places, and leave 
him. On applying to Indri, he advised him not to place his mes- 
sengers in any situation where the wind, passing over Gtinga blew; _ 
for that all persons touched even by the wind .of this sacred river 
had all their sins removed, and would go to heaven’. 


Many other stories are to be found in the poorantis, some of 
them supposed to be related by persons who have been at Yumality: 
the following are of this description—TIn a certain village lived 
two persons of the same name; one of whom had lived out his 
whole time, the other had many years to live. Chitrti-gooptt, 
examining his register, sent Yiimt’s messengers to fetch the person 
whose appointed time was expired: the messengers went, but 
brought the wrong person. On re-examining his records, Chitri- 
gooptt found out the mistake, and directed the officers to hasten 
back with the soul before the relations had burnt the body. Whileat 
Yimaliiyi, this person looked all around, and saw, in one place, the 
punishments inflicted on the wicked : Yumt’s officers were chastising 
some, by casting them into pits of ordure ; others, by throwing them 
into the arms of a red hot image ofa woman’; others, by making their 
bellies immensely large, and their mouths as small as the eye of a 
needle ; others, by feeding them with red hot balls; others, by 
throwing them into pits filled. with devouring worms and insects, 
or with fire. In other places he saw those who had practised severe 
mortifications living in a state of the greatest magnificence ; and 
women who had been burnt on the funeral pile, sitting with their 
husbands, enjoying the greatest delights. Ashe was coming away, 
he saw preparations making for the reception of some one in the 
highest style of grandeur, and asked the messengers who was to 
enjoy this. The messengers replied that it was for one of his neigh- 
bours, a very holy man, whose appointed time was nearly expired ; 
and who, in fact, died soon afterwards. 


A story very similar to this is often related of a person named 
Bultiramit, of the voidyti cast, who lived some years ago at Choopee, 
near Nideéya. This man, to all appearance, died ; and was lying 
by the side of the Ganges, while his relations were collecting the 
wood and other materials to burn the body. Before the fire was 


cow which they offered in order to obtain a safe passa It is very common in Bengal 
for a herdsman to cross a river by taking hold alert, tail. be 

* Whatever the Hindoos may think of Giinga’s taking away their sins, it is ac- 
knowledged by all, that the inhabitants who live on the banks of the Ganges are the 
most corrupt and profligate of all the Hindoos. 


¥ This instrument is used for the punishment of adulterers. When Raviinitt was 


carrying off Sééta by force, she reminded him, that for this crime he would have to 
into the burning arms of this image after death, : f 
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lighted, however, the body began to move, and in’a little while the 
dead man arose, and told bis friends of his having been carried by 
mistake to Ytimaltlyt, where he saw terrific sights of the punish- 
ments of the wicked. This man lived fifteen years after this journey 
to Ytimi's palace. 


The following story was invented, no doubt, in order to check 
excessive sorrow for decessed relations.—A rich bramhiin had only 
one son, who grew up to manhood, and was loved almost to distrac- 
tion by his parents*. This son, however, died in his youth, and his 
wife was burnt with him on the funeral pile. The father and 
mother were so overwhelmed with distress, that for years they 
refused all comfort. During this time an old servant, who had 
served the bramhiin many years, and had eaten of his food’, died, 
and, for his merit, was made one of Yiimit’s officers. This man 
was going one day to fetch the soul of some one from the village 
where he had once lived, and saw his former master weeping by 
the side of the road for the loss of his son. Assuming his old form, 
he raised up his master, and endeavoured to comfort him, but in 
vain. He then told him, that he was become one of Yimi’s offi- 
cers, on account of the merit he had obtained by serving him (the 
bramhtin), and eating of his, food.;.and that now, to remove his 
sorrow, he would take him and shew him his son. The old man 
got on his back, and the officer-immediately carried him to the 
residence of Yiimu, and shewedhim his son and daughter-in-law 
in the greatest happiness, surrounded with every delight, playing 
at chess. But the son, having lost all affection for his parent, 
would not even look at him, though exhorted to it by his wife. 
He replied, that in numerous transmigrations, it was very likely 
that this old man might have been his son again and again. The 
old man was so incensed, to see that his daughter-in-law had more 
affection for him than his own son, for whom he was dying with 
grief, that he desired the constable to carry him back. The old 
bramhtinéé would not believe that her son’s affections were thus 
alienated from them: the constable, therefore, carried her also to 
see him; but she met with the same treatment. They both im-. 
mediately renounced their grief for a son who had lost all his filial 
affection, and resolved to think no more about him. : 


Other stories abound in the pooraniis respecting Yiimii, some 
of which relate to disputes betwixt the messengers of this god and 
those of some other god, about the soul of a departed person, whe- 
ther it shall be happy or miserable. I insert two of these stories :— 


x The Hindoos in general carry their attachment to children, especially to sons, 

to the greatest excess.They are amazed at the supposed want of affection in Euro- 

who leave their parents in order to traverse foreign countries; some of them 
without the hope of ever seeing them again. 


y It is a very meritorious action for a shoodrit to eat the leavings of a bramhitn, 
Hence'a shoodri will serve a brambiin for rather less wages than another person. 
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Wher the sage Unimandiivyt was a child of five years old, he put 
a straw into the tail of a locust, and let it fly away. In advanced 
years, while once employed in performing religious austerities, he 
was seized as a thief by the officers of justice, and, as he gave no 
answer on his trial, the king took it for granted that he was guilty, 
and ordered him to be impaled. After he had been impaled four 
years, his body had undergone no change, and, though he appeared 
perfectly insensible to human objects, he was evidently alive. The 
king, being informed of this, was filled with astonishment, and 
declared that he was certainly some great ascetic, equal to one of 
the gods. He then immediately ordered him to be taken down; 
but in endeavouring to extract the wood upon which he had been 
impaled, it broke within his body. The sage was then suffered to 
depart, and, after sometime, his religious abstraction was inter- 
rupted ; though his mind had been so set upon his god, that neither 
impaling him for four years, nor breaking the stake within his 
body, had disturbed his intense devotion. On awaking from this 
state he discovered what had been done to bim, and that he had 
suffered all this from the bands of Ytimi, for having pierced the 
locust when he wasa child. He was exceedingly angry with Yimt 
for such unrighteous judgment. To punish a person for a sin com- 
mitted at the age of five years, and for so small a crime to impale 
him for four years, was what he could not bear. He then cursed 
Yami, and doomed him to be born on earth, and to take the name 
of Vidoort, the son of a servant.girl in the house of the mother of 
Védi-vyasti.—How the administration of justice in the other world 
was carried on after Yimt ‘assumed’ human birth, this story does 
not relate-—What an excellent religion for a wicked man: the 
¢rimimal can punish his judge! , 


__ Ujamiltii had committed the most enormous crimes, having 
killed cows and bramhtins, drank spirits, and lived in the practice 
of evil all his days. He had four sons; the name of one was 
Naraytnu. In the hour of death Ujamilti was extremely thirsty, and 
thus called to his son: ‘ Naraytint, Naraytint, Narayiinti, give me 
some water.’ After his decease, the messengers of YtimU seized 

“him, and were about to drag him toa place of punishment, when 
Vishnoo’s messengers came to rescue him. A furious battle ensued, 
but Vishnoo’s messengers were victorious, and carried off Ujamilt 
to Voikoontti, the heaven of Vishnoo. The messengers of Ytmiti, 
enraged, returned to their master, threw their clothes and staves 
at his feet, and declared that they would serve him no longer, as 
they got nothing but disgrace in all they did. Yiimt ordered 
Chitri-gooptt, the recorder, to examine his books. He did so, and 
reported that this Ujamiltii had been a most notorious sinner, and 
that it was impossible for him to reckon up his sins, they were so 
‘numerous. Ytimi hastened to Voikoontt, and demanded of Vish- 
noo an explanation of this affair. Vishnoo reminded him, that 
however wicked this man might have been, he had repeated the 
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name Naraytint in his last moments; and that he (Yiimt) ought to 
know, that if a man, either when laughing, or by accident, or in 
anger, or even in derision, repeated the name of Vishnoo, he would 
certainly go to heaven, though, like Ujamilt, covered with crimes, 
he had not a single meritorious deed to lay in the balance against 
them.—This is the doctrine that is universally maintained by the 
great body of the Hindoos: hence, when a person in a dying situa- 
tion is brought down to the river side, he is never exhorted to re- 
pentance, but is urged in his last moments to repeat the names of 
certain gods, as his passport to heaven. A Hindoo shopkeeper one 
day declared to the author, that he should live in thé practice of 
adultery, lying, &c. till death; and that then, repeating the name 
of Krishnt, he should, without difficulty, ascend to heaven. How 
shocking this sentiment! How dreadiul this mistake! ee 


Description of the heaven of Yiimi, from the Mihabhariiti. 
This heaven, formed by Vishwiktrma, is 800 miles in circuinfer- 
ence, From hence are excluded the fear of enemies, and sorrow 
both of body and mind ; the climate is mild and salubrious; and 
each one is rewarded in kind, according to his works: thus he, 
who has given much away on earth, receives a far greater quantity 
of the same things in heaven ; he who has not been liberal, will 
have other kinds of happiness, and will see food, houses, lands, &e: 
out will receive nothing. All kinds of excellent food are here heap- 
ed up into mountains’. To this heaven have been raised a great 
number of Hindoo kings, ‘whose names are given in the Muha- 
bhariitti.. The pleasures of this heaven are like those of Indri- 
poort: the senses are satiated with gratifications as gross as the 
writer of this poorant, the licentious Vyast, could make them. 


Yumt married Vijityt, the daughter of Vééri, a bramhiin, The 
Bhiivishytt pooranti contains the following story respecting this 
marriage :—Ytimti was so pleased with this female, on account of 
her having performed the Boodhashtiimée vriiti, that he appeared 
to her, and offered her marriage. She was alarmed at the sight of 
this stranger, and asked him who he was. Whenshe. found it was 
Yumi, the judge of the dead, who was thus paying his addresses to 
her, she was filled with terror. Ydtmt calmed her fears, and per- 
mitted her to acquaint her brother; as he would be full of distress 
after her departure, if he were left in ignorance. Her brother told 
her she was certainly mad :—‘ What, to be married to Yumi! A 
fine husband truly’ She however consented, and Yimi conveye 
her to his palace, but charged her never to goto the southwards. She 
suspected that there Yimti had another favourite, and would not 
be satisfied till he had explained to her, that his reasons for forbid- 
ding her to go southwards were, that there the wicked were 
punished, and that she would not be able to bear so dreadful a 
sight. All these warnings, however, were given in vain: while 


2 This seems to be a heayen for gluttons ! 
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-Ytimti was one day busy, she took another female or two, and went 
southwards, till the cries of the damned had nearly terrified her to 
distraction: to add to the horror of the scene, she saw her mother 
in torments. On her return, Ytimti found her ina state of the 
greatest distress, and soon discovered the cause. She insisted on 
‘Ytimiti’s delivering her mother that very day, or he should see her 
face no more. Ytimt declared this to be impossible; that her own 
bad conduct had brought her there, and that she could only be de- 
livered, according to the forms of the shastrt, after suffering the 
punishment due to her. Vijiiyii became impatient and clamorous ; 
till Yiimt told her, that if she could get the merit of the Boodhas- 
ttiméé vrtit, transferred to her by some one, she might deliver her 
mother. Yuimti further informed her, that on earth a certain queen, 
who had performed the Boodhashttimé vriti, had been three days 
in the pains of child-birth ; and that, if she would perform a certain 
ceremony, which he described to her, the queen would be delivered, 
and would in return transfer the merits of this vrtitt to her mother, 
who would immediately be delivered from torments. Vijityi took 
this advice, and thus procured the deliverance of her mother from 
hell. : 


Y&mvt’s principal names ares Dhtirmt-rajit, or, the holy king. 
—FPitriptitee, the lord of the ancients.—Simivurttee, he who 
judges impartially.—Préti-rat, the lord of the dead.—Kritanti, 
the destroyer.—Ytimoona-bhrata, the brother of YXmoona*.—Shw- 
mtint, he who levels all.—Yutmit-rat;* the chief of the fourteen 
Yumits’.—Ytimt, hte who takes out of the world.—Kalit, time.— 
Dindudhtirt, he who holds the rod of punishment.—Shraddhw- 
dévi, the god of the ceremonies paid to deceased ancestors ; or, he 
“who eats his share of the shraddht.—Voiviswiitt, the son of 
Vivtiswit, or Sddryt.—Tntiki, he who kills, or puts an end to life. 


Sect. XII.—The Worship of the “ Host of Heaven” 


THE Hindoos, like other idolatrous nations, have gone into the 
worship of the heavenly bodies. The planets, the constellations, 
the signs of the zodiac, the stars in general, the star Canopus’, the 
star Kalii-pooroosht, &c. have all been deified, and are worshipped 
with appropriate forms of petition, praise, &c. some of them at the 
festivals of other gods, and others at different times. The constel- 
lations are worshipped separately at the births of children, as well 
as at the anniversaries of these births till the time of death. 


2 The river Yimoona, 

» Yumii has thirteen assistants, whose names are here gi i es 
of this"judge of the dead. Pe eet ae 

© Called by the Hindoos Ugistyil, the sage, 
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Some persons suppose, that the worship of the elements was 
the primitive idolatry of the Hindoos, and that of heroes the in- 
vention of later times. It is plain, however, that the védus, sup- 
posed to be the most ancient of the Hindoo writings, countenance 
the worship of deified heroes. These books contain accounts of 
Briimha, Vishnoo, and Shivi, and most of the other deities. A 
paragraph in the Rig-védti speaks of the gods choosing Indrii to be 
their king, whom they placed on a throne fancifully constructed 
with texts of the védt: (amongst all the gods none are charged 
with greater crimes than Indrt, who seduced the wife of his spiri- 
tual guide :) indeed from a variety of facts it is highly probable, 
that to the védtis we are to attribute the foundation of this whole 
fabric of superstition. These books contain prayers to procure the 
destruction of enemies, as well as encourage the burning of widows 
alive’, which is surely a far greater crime than any thing done in 
the presence of the images of Ramt or Krishnt. The ancient 
idolatry, therefore, seems to have been as corrupt as any thing 
practised at present.—Is it not probable that the horrid worship 
of Moloch was really that of the element of fire ? 


I do not find, however, that the heavenly bodies are worship- 
ped on the tops of houses, as appears to have been the case among 
those nations from-whom the Jews learnt their idolatry. It is said 
of Manasseh, that ‘he worshipped all the host of heaven, and 
served them.’ Josiah, the son of Monicceh, put down all that burnt 
incense unto Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and to the planets, 
and to all the host of heaven. By the prophet Jeremiah, God 
threatens, that the people shall bring out the bones of the 
king of Judah, of the princes, priests, prophets, and people ; and 
adds, ‘And they shall spread them before the sun, the moon, and 
all the host of heaven, whom they have served ; they shall not be © 
gathered nor be buried ; they shall be for dung upon the face of 
the earth. By the prophet Zephaniah, God threatens to cut off 
them ‘that worship the host of heaven upon the house-tops.’ 
Stephen, in rehearsing the history of the children of Israel before 
the Jewish council, declares, that God formerly gave up their fore- 
fathers to worship the host of heaven ; and mentions among other 
objects of worship the star of the god Remphan. 


This worship, which has been so general among heathen na- 
tions, seems to have originated in judicial astrology, and in the 
belief that the heavenly bodies have a great influence upon human 
events. Hindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet has 
been ascertained, are often filled with melancholy ; some abandon 
themselves to despair, careless of what becomes of an existence 


4 ‘Q fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with ghee, eyes (coloured) with 
stibium and void of tears, enter the parent of water, that they may not be separated 
from their husbands, may be in union with excellent husbands, be siuless, and be 
Jewels among women,’ Rig-védit, ~ : 
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connected with such omens. The reader will perceive, in reading 

the account of Saturn, to what a degree the Hindoos dread the in- 

fluence of this planet, especially at the time when it is in a certain 

sign. Against fears of this kind the prophet Jeremiah warned the 

Jews : ‘ Learn not the way of the heathen, and be not dismayed at 
the signs of heaven, for the heathen are dismayed at them.’ 


Secr. XIII —The Worship of the Nine Grihis*. or 
Planets. 


AT the great festivals a small offering is presented to all the 
planets at once ; but except on these occasions they are never 
worshipped together. - They are, however, frequently worshipped 
separately by the sick or unfortunate, who suppose themselves to 
be under the baneful influence of some planet. At these times the 
nine planets are worshipped, one after the other, in regular succes- 
sion. The ceremonies consist of the common forms of worship 
before other images, and close with a .burnt-offering to each planet. 


To Sooryt are offered in the burnt-sacrifice small pieces of 
the shrub trki‘; to Chiindrt; those of the ptlashti*; to Mars, 
those of the khiidirti"; to Mercury, those of the ipamargi'; to 
Jupiter, those of the tishwitt’ha*; to. Venus, those of the ooroom- 
btrti; to Saturn. those of the shiiméé'; to Rahoo, blades of dédrva 
grass; and to Keétoo, blades of koosht grass. 


; In honour of Sééryti boiled rice, mixed with molasses, is 
burnt ; milk is to be mixed with the rice offered to Chindra ; 
with that to Mars, curds ; with that to Mercury, clarified butter: 
to Jupiter is offered frumenty ; to Venus, boiled rice alone ; to 
Saturn, various kinds of food ; to Rahoo, goat’s flesh or fish ; to 
Kétoo, blood from the ear of a goat, mixed with rice. 


___ The image of Sddryii is to be a round piece of mixed metal, 
twelve fingers in diameter ; that of Chtindri is to be like a half 
moon, a cubit from end to end ; that of Mars, a triangular piece of 
metal measured by the thickness of six fingers ; that of Mercury, 
a golden bow measuring the thickness of two fingers from one 
extremity to the other; that of Jupiter, like a flower of the water- 
lily ; that of Venus, a four-square piece of silver ; that of Saturn, 
an iron scymitar ; that of Rahoo, an iron mukirii; and that of 
Kétoo, an iron snake. : 


© These stars are called grithiis,because they make known to people good and evil. 
. Asclepias gigantia, : ® Butea frondosa, 

' Mimosa catechu. i Achyranthes aspera, 

* Ficus religiosa, 1 Mimosa albida. 


RUVEE—HIS FORM AND WORSHIP—COMMITS A RAPE. 5d 


The fees accompanying the worship of the different planets 
are various : at that of Sdoryt,a milch cow; of Chindra, a shell ; 
of Mars, a bull ; of Mercury, a morsel of gold ; of Jupiter, a piece 
of cloth ; of Venus, a horse ; of Saturn, a black cow ; of Rahoo, a 
piece of iron ; and of Kétoo, a goat. 


When the officiating bramhin performs the worship of separate 
planets, he must put on vestments of divers colours, and offer 
different kinds of flowers. 


Secr. XIV.—Riivee™, the Sun. 


Tus god, the son of Kishytipt, the sage, is painted red. He 
holds a water-lily in each hand, and rides in a chariot drawn by 
seven yellow” horses. 


Riivee, as one of the planets, is worshipped only at the great 
festivals. The Jyotish-titwt says, that if a person be born under 
the planet Rivee, he will possess an anxious mind, be subject to 
disease and other sufferings, be an exile, a prisoner, and endure 
much sorrow from the loss of his wife, children, and property. 


This god has been already noticed under the name of Sooryt : 
but in that account several particulars were omitted by mistake ; 
and which I insert here, though they properly belong to another 
form of this idol.—While bathing, the Hindoos repeat certain 
incantations, in order to bring the waters of all the holy places in 
the heaven of this god into the spot where they are standing, and 
thus obtain the merit of bathing not only in Gtinga, but in all the» 
sacred rivers, &c. in the heaven of Sooryt. After bathing too, the 
Hindoos make their obeisance to this god in a standing posture ; 
the more devout draw up their joined hands to the forehead, gaze 
at the sun, make prostration to him, and then turn round seven 
times, repeating certain forms of petition and praise. On these 
occasions they hold up water in their joined hands, and then ‘ pour 
out a drink-offering’ to the sun. 


When the terrific being which sprung out of Shivt’s bunch of 
hair went with all the bhdotts, &c. to destroy Dtksht’s sacrifice, 
all the gods being present, this monster seized on Sooryt and 
knocked out his teeth: in consequence, at the time of worship, 
only soft things, as flour, &c. aré now offered to this god, such as a 
toothless old man might eat. : 

Sdsryti is charged in the Mthabhariitit with ravishing Koonte, 
a virgin, from whence Ktrnnit, a gaint, was born, 


m Hence Riivee-varil, or Sunday. 
» Not green, as mentioned by Mr. Maurice, 


a6 SOMU—HIS IMAGE, WORSHIP AND NAMES. 


Sreor. XV.—Somi’, or Chitndrt, the Moon. 


THE image of Somi is that of a white man, drawn by ten 
horses, or sitting on the water-lily. With his right hand he is 
giving a blessing, and in the other he holds a club. 


Inthe work called Wdhiktriint-mala, a sacrifice is ordered to 
be performed to Somt, and the worshipper is promised a place in 
the heaven of this god. 


All the Hindoo ceremonies are regulated by the rising or 
‘setting, the waxing or waning of the moon. ‘The Jyotishttitwt 
says, ‘Ifa person be born under the planet Somi, he will have 
many friends ; will possess elephants, horses, and palanqueens ; be 
honourable and powerful; will live upon excellent food, rest on 
superb couches, &c.’ 


A race of Hindoo kings are said to have descended from Somi 
by Rohinéé’, and are called the children of the moon. The first of. 
these was Boodhi, and the forty-sixth Yoodhist’hirt. 


This god on a certain occasionwas forcibly carried away by 
Giroort,, the bird on which Vishnoo rides, and delivered up to the 
giants. The giants, anxious to become immortal as well as the 
gods, promised Giiroorti that if he would bring the moon by force, 
so that they might drink the nectar. supposed to exist in the bright 
parts of that planet, they would deliver his mother from the curse 
pronounced against her by her son Urooni, by which she had been 
doomed to become the slave of her sister. Giiroorti soon seized 
the god, and placed him trembling among the assembled giants ; 
but while the latter were gone to bathe, and prepare for partaking 
of the waters of immortality, Indri arrived and delivered the cap- 
tive, and thus disappointed these implacable enemies of the gods. 


Somti is charged with seducing the wife of Vrihiispiitee, his 
preceptor.—-See p. 57, : 


The chief names of this god are: Somii, or, he from whom the 
water of immortality springs.—Himangshoo, he whose beams are 
cooling.—Chiindru, he at whose rising people rejoice.—Indoo, the 
great.—Koomooditt-bandiivi, the friend of the flower Koomoodt*. 
—Vidhoo, he who causes the gods to drink the water of life— 
Soodhangshoo, he whose rays are as the water of life.-—Oshtidhée- 
shi, the lord of medicinal plants.—Nishapitee, the lord of night.— 
Ubjt, be who was born from the waters—Joivatrikt, the pre- 
server of men,—Glou, he who decreases.—Mrigrankt, he on whose 


© Hence Somi{-varti, or Monday. P The Hyades. 


o “me aphoea lotus. After the rising of the moon this flower is said by the Hindoos 
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lap sits a deer'—Kulanidhee, he with whom are the ktlas*.— 
Dwijirajt, the chief of the bramhtins.—Nikshitrésht, the lord of 
the planets.—Kshtpakitrt, he who illumines the night. 


Sect. XVIi.—MWiingtilu', or Mars. 


Tuis god is painted red; rides on a sheep ; wears a red neck- 
lace, and garments of the same colour ; and has four arms: in one 
hand he holds a weapon called shiktee ; with another he is giving 
a blessing ; witht another forbidding fear; and in the fourth he 
holds a club..29¥ae- 


; Pe: 

oie pamete born under the planet Mingili, he will be full 

of anxious..thoughts, be wounded with offensive weapons, be im- 

prisoned, be oppressed with fear from robbers, fire, &c., and will 
lose his lands, trees, and good name.’—/yotish-ttitwitt. 


Secr. XVII.—Boodhts, or Merewry. 


Tus god has four arms; in one hand he holds the discus, 
in another a club, in another a scymitar, and with the fourth is be- 
stowing a blessing. He rides ona lion ; is of a placid countenance ; — 
and wears yellow garments, 


The following is an account of the birth of Boodhti :—On a 
certain occasion Vrihitsptitee, the spiritual guide of the gods, made 
a great feast, to which he invited all the gods. Chindrtii was 
present among the rest ; who, during the festival, fell in love with 
Tara, the wife of Vrihisptitee. Not knowing how to accomplish 
his wishes, after his return home he invited Vrihtisptitee to a 
sacrifice, begging him to bring his wife with him. Vrihispiitee 
and his wife proceeded to the palace of Chiindrt, but saw no pre- 
parations for the sacrifice. The former expressing his surprise at 
this circumstance, Chiindri told him that the sacrifice was una- 
voidably delayed, and advised him to return for a short time to 


t Seea story of the birth of Boodhii in the following page. 

s Kiila is the one 16th part of the disk of the moon, viz. that quantity which it 
increases or decreases in one day. 

t Mingiilti-varii, or Tuesday. Miingiiltt is also called Ungartki, or, he who 
travels ; Koojii, the son of the earth ; and Lohitangi, the blood-coloured. 

u Boodhii-varii, or Wednesday. The meaning of Boodhii is, the wise. He is also 


called Rouhinéyii, the son of Rohineé, and Soumy¥, the son of Somit. 
8 
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his devotions, leaving his wife at his house. Vrihisptitee consent- 
ed, and during his absence Chtindri dishonoured the wife of his 
spiritual guide ; who on his return, finding his wife pregnant, 
cursed Chiindri, and hurled him into the sea, where he continued 
like a cinder, leaving the earth in darkness for two kilpts, or 
864,000,000 years. Vrihtisptitee compelled his wife to deliver 
herself, and, on the birth of the child Boodht, reduced her to 
ashes. Briimha afterwards raised her from her ashes, and, thus 
purified, Vrihtispiitee took her to his embraces again. Stimoodri, 
(the sea,) incensed at his son for this horrid crime of dishonouring 
the wife of his divine teacher, disinherited him. Chiindrt then 
applied to his sister Likshmée*, the wife of Vishnoo, by whose 
power part of his sin was removed, and he became light like the 
moon when three days old. She also applied in his behalf to 
Parviitéé, who resolved to restore Chiindrii to heaven, and for this 
purpose planted him in the forehead of her husband’ ; who went, 
thus ornamented, to a feast of the gods. Vrihtisptitee, on seeing 
Chiindri again in heaven, was greatly incensed, and could only be 
appeased by Briimha’s ordaining, that the lascivious god should be 
excluded from heaven, and placed among the stars ; and that the 
sin by which his glory had been obscured should remain for ever. 
Chindri now asked Briimha to remove the vomiting of blood, 
with which he had been seized singe his fall from heaven ; who 
directed him, as a certain cure, to-hold a deer on his knees. 


‘Tf a person be born under the planet Boodhw, he will be very 
fortunate, obtain an excellent wife, &c.—J, yotish-titwt. 


Sect. XVIIL—Srihtisptitee’, or Jupiter. 


THE image of this god, the son of the sage Ungira, is painted 
yellow. He sits on the water-lily ; has four arms ; in one hand he 
holds a roodrakshti bead-roll ; in another, an alms’ dish ; in another, 
a club ; and with the fourth, he is bestowing a blessing. : 


Vrihtisptitee is preceptor and priest to the gods ; in whose 
palaces he explains the védtis, and performs a number of religious 
ceremonies. 


If a person be born under the planet Vrihisptitee, he wil! be 
endowed with an amiable disposition ; possess palaces, gardens, 
lands, and be rich in money, corn, &c.; obtaining the affections of 
all, his honours will increase ; he will possess much religious merit ; 


X Litkshméé was born, like Chiindr®, at the churning of the sea by the gods. - 
y In Shiyi's forehead is placed a half moon. 
x Vrihuspitti-vart, or Thursday. 
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and, in short, will have all his wishes gratified. Kshttriyis, 
Voishyiis, and Shdddriis, if born under this planet, will be prosper- 
ous and happy ; but bramhiins will not be so fortunate : the reason 
given is, that Vrihtsptitee is a bramhiin, and therefore does not 
wish to exalt those of his own cast.—Jyotish-titwt. 


This god is charged in the Mthabharatu with deflowering the 
wife of his eldest brother Oottt’hyt. 


Names.—Vribispitee, or, preceptor to the gods. —Sooracharyt, 
the priest of the gods.—Gishpitee, the eloquent.—Gooroo, the 
preceptor.—Jéévit, he who revives the gods*.—Angirtst, the son 
of Ungira.—Vachtisptitee, the lord of words, viz., the eloquent. 


—_—— 


Sect. XIX.—Shookrit’, or the Planet Venus. 


Tuts god, the son of the sage Bhrigoo, is dressed in white ; sits 
on the water-lily ; has four hands: in one, he holds a roodraksht 
bead-roll; in another, an alms’ dish; in another, a club; and with 
the other is bestowing a blessing. 


Shookrw is preceptor and officiating priest to the giants. He 
is represented as blind of one eye; the reason of which is thus 
related :-—When Vamint went to king Bilee, to solicit a present, 
Shookri, being Biilee’s preceptor, forbad his giving him any thing. 
The king disregarding his advice, the priest was obliged to read 
the necessary formulas, and to pour out the water from a vessel, 
to ratify the gift. Shookri, still anxious to withhold the gift, 
which he foresaw would be the destruction of his master, entered 
the water in an invisible form, and by his magic power prevented 
it from falling ; but Vamtnt, aware of the device, puta straw into 
the bason of water, which entered Shookrit’s eye, and gave him so 
much pain, that he leaped out of the bason: the water then fell, 
and the gift was offered. 


‘Tfa person be born under the planet Shookrt, he will have 
the faculty of knowing things past, present, and future ; will have 
many wives; have a kingly umbrella, (the emblem of royalty ;) 
and other kings will worship him ; he will possess elephants, horses, 
palanqueens, footmen, &e. — Jyotish-titwt. 


Shookrt’s daughter, Dévijancé, was deeply in love with one 
of her father’s pupils, Kticht, the son of Vrihispiitee. This youth 


a That is, when the gods die in battle, Vrihtisptitee by incantations restores 
them to life. : 
 » Shookrit-varii, or Friday. 
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had been sent by his father to learn from Shookrti an incantation 
for raising the dead. One day Dévijanéé sent Kiicht’ to bring 
some flowers to be used in worship* frem a forest belonging to the 
giants. Previously to this, Kiichti had been devoured several 
times by different giants; but Shookri by the above incantation 
had restored him to life: when he tore open the bellies of these 
eannibals, and destroyed them. ‘lhe giants now resolved to make 
Shookri himself eat this boy ; for which purpose they caught him 
in the forest, cut him into the smallest pieces, boiled him up in 
spirits, and invited Sookriito the entertainment. Kichti not 
returning from the forest, Déviijanéé wept much, and told her 
father, that she would certainly kill herself" if he did not bring - 
back her lover. Shookrti at lenoth, by the power of meditation, 
discovered that he had eaten this youth, so beloved by his daugh- 
ter ; and he knew not how to bring him back to life, without the 
attempt being fatal to himself. At last, however, while the boy 
continued in his belly, he restored him to life, and taught him 
the incantation for raising the dead ; after which Kiucht, tearing 
open Shookri’s belly, came forth, and immediately restored his 
teacher to life. Ktcht, having obtained the knowledge of revivify- 
ing the dead, took leave of his preceptor, and was about to return 
to his father Vrihtsptitee, when. Dévijanéé insisted upon his 
marrying her. Kiichii declined thisjhonour, as she was the daugh- 
ter of his preceptor ; at which she was so incensed that she pro- 
nounced a curse upon him, by “which he was doomed to reap no 
advantage from all his learning., In return Ktichtii cursed Dévt; 
janéé, and doomed her to marry a kshitriyé ; which curse after” 
sometime took effect, and she was married to king YUjatee. 
After Déviijanéé had borne two children, she discovered that the 
king maintained an illicit connection with a princess of the name 
of Simmisht’ha, by whom he had three sons. She appealed to-her 
father Shookrt, who pronounced a curse on Yijatee; when his 
hair immediately became grey, his teeth fell from his head, and 
he was seized with complete decrepitude. Ytjatee remonstrated 
with his father-in-law, and asked him who should live with his 
daughter, who was yet young, seeing that he had brought old age 
upon him. Shookrt replied, that if he could persuade any one-to 
take upon him this curse, he might still enjoy connubial felicity. 
Yijatee returned home, and asked his eldest son by Dévitjjanéé to 
take this curse for a thousand years, and possess the kingdom ; at 
the close of which time he should beeome young again, and con- 
tinue in the kingdom: but this son, his brother, and the two 
eldest sons of Siimmisht’ha refused the kingdom on these condi- 
tions ; which so enraged the father, that he cursed them all. The 
youngst son, however, by Stimmisht’ha accepted the conditions, 
BPS eoomtback joven for the worship of the gods is often at present the employ- 


— Hindoo children often resort to this threat to extort some favour from theif 
parents. 


‘ 
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and instantly became weak and decrepid ; when the father assumed 
his former youth, and returned to the company of his wives, 


Names.—Shookri, or, he who sorrows at the destruction of 
the giants.—Doityi-gooroo, preceptor to the giants.—Kavyt, the 
poet.—Ooshtina, the friend of the giants.—Bhargtivt, the descen- 
dant of Bhrigoo., 


Sect, XX.—Shitnee’, or Saturn. 


Tus god is dressed in black ; rides on a vulture‘; has four . 
arms ; in one he holdsan arrow ; in another, a javelin ; in another 
a bow ; and with the other is giving a blessing. He is said to be 
the son of Sddryt by Chaya. 


All the Hindoos exceedingly dread the supposed baneful in- 
fluence of this god, and perform a number of ceremonies to appease 
him. Many stories of him are to be found in the writings of the 
Hindoos, such as that of his burning off the head of Giinésht ; bis 
burning Ditshirtt’ht’s chariot in his descent from heaven ; his _ 


giving rise to bad harvests, ill fortune, &e. 


‘If a person be born under the planet Shtinee, says the 
Jyotish-tiitwt, ‘he will be slandered, his riches dissipated, his son, 
wife, and friends destroyed ; he will live at variance with others ; 
and endure many sufferings.’ ‘The Hindoos are under constant fear 
of bad fortune from this planet. Some persons, if absent from 
home at the time of his appearance, return through fear, and others 
forsake their business lest they should meet with misfortunes. If 
one person persecute another, the latter sometimes takes it patient- 
ly, supposing it to arise from the bad fortune which naturally 
springs from the influence of this star. The Hindoos believe that 
when Shiinee is in the ninth stellar mansion, the most dreadful 
evils befal mankind: hence, when Rami broke the bow of Shivt, 
which was the condition of obtaining Sééta in marriage, and when 
the earth sunk, and the waters of the seven seas were united in 
one, Puriishoo-rami, startled at the noise of the bow, exclaimed, 
‘Ah! some one has laid hold of the hood of the snake, or fallen under 
the ninth of Shiinee” At present, when a person is obstinate, and 


© §hiinee-varit, or Saturday. One of the names of Shiinee is Shiinoish-chitré, 
viz., he who travels slowly. 


£ This god is represented as sitting on this bird, probably, to denote his destruc: 
tive power. Saturn, in the Grecian system of idolatry, was represented as devouring 
his children. The vultures in Bengal are highly useful in devouring the dead bodies 
of men and beasts, many of which are left in the roads and on the banks of rivers. It 
is astonishing how swiftly these birds collect wherever a dead body falls, though 
one of them should not have been seen in the place for weeks or months before ; 
illustrating, in the most striking manner, the words of our Lord, ‘‘ Wheresoever the 
carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” —Matt, xxiv. 28. : 
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will not hearken to reason, a bye-stander says, ‘I suppose he has 
fallen upon Shiinee, or he has laid his hand upon the hood of the 
snake, viz., he is embracing his own destruction. When Ramt 
found that some one had stolen Sééta, in the midst of his rage he 
exclaimed, ‘This person must have been born when Shtinee was in 
the ninth mansion.’ 


Secr. XXI— Rahoo. 


Tuts god, the son of Singhika, is painted black : he rides on 
a lion; has four arms, in three of which he holds a scymitar, a 
spear, and a shield, and with the other hand is bestowing a blessing. 


‘Tf a person be born under the planet Rahoo,’ says the work 
already quoted, ‘his wisdom, riches, and children will be destroy- 
ed; he will be exposed to many afflictions, and be subject to his 
enemies.” 


Rahoo was originally a giant, but at the churning of the sea 
he took his present name and form ; (that is, he became one of the 
heavenly bodies‘ ;) which transformation is thus described in the 
poorants :—At the time when the gods churned the sea to obtain 
the water of life, Sooryi (the sun), and Chtindri (the moon) were 
sitting together. When the nectar came up, these gods hinted to 
Vishnoo, that one of the company who had drank of the nectar 
was not a god. but one of the giants. Vishnoo immediately cut. 
off his head; but after drinking the water of life, neither the 
head nor the trunk could perish. The head taking the name of 
Rahoo, and the trunk that of Kétoo, were placed in the heavens 
as the ascending and descending nodes ; and leave was granted, by 
way of revenge on Soéryti and Chindrt, that on certain occasions 
Rahoo should approach these gods, and make them unclean, so that 
their bodies should become thin and black. The popular opinion, 
however, is, that, at the time of an eclipse, Rahoo swallows the sun 
and moon, and vomits them up again‘. 


b The ascending node. 

_ + Weare here reminded of Jupiter’s deflowering Calisto, the daughter of Lycaon, 
king of Arcadia. _It will be remembered, that when her disgrace became known, Juno 
turned her into a bear, which Jupiter afterwards advanced into heaven, and made it a 
constellation, now called Ursa major. 


k It is a most unaccountable coincidence in the notions of remote nations, that 
the Chinese and the Greenlanders, as well as the Hindvos, should think that the sun 
or the moon is devoured at the time of an eclipse. ‘‘ As soon as they (the Chinese) 

reeive that the sun or moon begins to be darkened, they throw themselves on their 
knees, and knock their foreheads against the earth. A noise of drums and cymbals is. 
immediately heard throughout the whole city. This is the remains of an ancient. 
opinion entertained in China, that by such a horrid din they assisted the suffering 
luminary, and prevented it from being devoured by the celestial dragon.” Crantz in, 
his History of Greenland asserts, that a similar custom exists among this people, who 
could certainly never have learnt it either from the Hindoos or the Chinese, 
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Many persons perform a number of ceremonies on these oeca- 
sions, as, those to the manes; pouring out water to deceased 
ancestors; repeating the names of the gods; setting up gods; 
making offerings, &c. The Jyotish-titwii declares, that performing 
these duties now is attended with benefits infinitely greater than 
at other times. Nobody must discharge the faeces or urine, or eat 
any food, until they have seen the sun or moon after the eclipse, 
though it be till their rising the next day. He who does not 
observe this law, will have a million of hells in one. 


Names.—Timi, the dark, or, he who is possessed of a great 
proportion of the quality of darkness.—Rahoo, he who swallows 
and afterwards vomits up the sun or moon.—Swirbhanoo, he who 
shines in the heavens.—Soinghikéyt, the son of Singhika.— Vid- 
hoontoodt, he who afflicts the moon. 


Sect. XXII.—K¢étoo'. 


Krrtoo is the headless trunk-of Rahoo, which became immortal 
at the churning of the sea, This god is painted of alight green 
colour. He rides on a vulture; in one hand holdsa club, and with 
the other is bestowing:a blessing. 


THE preceding may be called the Hindoo CELESTIAL Gops. 
I dare not say, that I have given every deity of this order, as I 
have not found any book containing an exact list of them. Icould 
easily have enlarged the number, by inserting accounts of other 
forms of these gods ; but this would have swelled the work, without 
adding to its value.’ 


1 The descending node. 
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CHAP. III. 


% 


OF THE GODDESSES. 


Secr. I.— Doorga. 


In those parts of the Hindoo shastrtis which treat of the 
production of the world, this goddess is spoken of as the female 
ower, under the name of Prikritéé or Bhiigiiviiteé. She was 
first born in the house of Dikshi, one of the progenitors of man- 
kind, and called Siitéé ; under which name she was married to 
Shiva, but renounced her life on hearing her father reproach her 
husband. On her second appearance, we recognize her under the 
name of Parviitaé, the daughter of Himaliyt*; when she was 
again married to Shivi, by whom she had two children, Kartikéyti 
and Ginésht. 


Doorga has had many births to destroy the giants’: The 
reason of her being called Doorga is thus given in the Kashee- 
khiind&’ :—On a certain occasion, Ugiistyti, the sage, asked 
Kartikéyii, why Parviité3, his mother, was called Doorga. Karti- 
kéyti replied, that formerly a giant named Doorgt, the son of 

‘ Rooroo, having performed religious austerities in honour of Brimha, 
obtained his blessing, and became a great oppressor : he conquered 
the three worlds, and dethroned Indrt, Vayoo, Chiindri, Yiimi, 
Ugnee, Viiroont, Koovért, Bilee, Eeshant, Roodrii, Sdorytt, the 
eight Viisoos, &c. ‘The wives of the rishees were compelled to 
celebrate his praises. He sent all the gods from their heavens to 
live in forests ; and at his nod they came and worshipped him. 
He abolished all religious ceremonies ; the bramhiins, through 
fear of him, forsook the reading of the védis ; the rivers changed 
their courses ; fire lost its energy ; and the terrified stars retired 
from sight : he assumed the forms of the clouds, and gave rain 
whenever he pleased; the earth through fear gave an abundant 
increase ; and the trees yielded flowers and fruits out of season. 
The gods at length applied to Shiva. Indri said, ‘ He has 
dethroned me ;—Sooryt said, ‘ He has taken my kingdom :’ and 
thus all the gods related their misfortunes. Shivi, pitying their 
case, desired Parviite? to go and destroy the giant. She willingly 
accepting of the commission, calmed the fears of the gods, and 
first sent Kalti-ratree, a female whose beauty bewitched the in- 
habitants of the three worlds, to order the giant to restore things 


a The mountain of this name. 


> Sir W, Jones, not improperly, considers Doorga as bearing a pretty strong 
resemblance to Juno, as well as to Minerva. 
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to their ancient order. The latter, full of fury, sent some soldiers 
to lay hold of Kalti-ratree ; but, by the breath of her mouth, she 
reduced them to ashes. Doorgt then sent 30,000 other giants, 
who were such monsters in size, that they covered the surface of 
the earth. Among them were the following: Doordhtrts, 
Doormookhit’, Khiiri’, Shiriti-panee’, Pashti-panee*, Sooréndri, 
Dimiinit', Hiinoo*, Yiignithanee!, Khiirgii-roma™, Oograsyti", Dévi- 
kimpunw’, &e. At the sight of these giants, Kalti-ratree fled 
through the air to Parviitee, and the giants followed her. Doorgi, 
with 100,000,000 chariots, 200 trvoodtis (or 120,000,000,000) 
of elephants, 10,000,000 of swift-footed horses, and innu- 
merable soldiers, went to fight with Parviitée on the mountain 
Vindht. As soon as the giant drew near, Parviiteé assumed 1,000 
arms, and called to her assistance different kinds of beings, as 
jambht?, mtihajimbhi', vijimbht', vikiitantint’, pingaksht', mt- 
hisht", mihogri®, utyoogrt’, vigriht’, krooraksht’, krodhiinu, 
krindtnt’, stinkrindtnt*, mttha-bhiyt’, jitantiki, mttha-vahoo®, 
muha-vuktrt*, miheedhtrt’, doondoobhi*, doondoobhirtivt!, mitha- 
doondoo-bhinasikti", oograsyt", déérgi-dushtint®, méghii-késhu’, 
vrikantnw’, singhasyt’, shookurt-mookhw’, shiva-rivt-mthotkttt’, 
shooktt-oondt", prichtindasyt*, bheémakshw’, kshoodrt-mantist, 
oolooktnétri*, kintkasyt”, kaktitoondt’, khtrtntikhw’, déérgt- 
greevi’, mthajtinght’, shiroddhtrusy riiktit-vrindt-jtivanétri’, vi- 
dyootjivht', tigninétrikt‘, taptnt', dhoomraksht™, dhoominish- 
wast", shoort-chtindangshoo-taptnt®, mtihabhééshtnt-mookhv?, 
&c. She also brought a numberof weapons out of her body, as 
tsee’, chtkri’, bhooshoondée’, giida', moodgurt", tomtri*, bhindi- © 
palw’, piiright’, koonti*, shtilyt’, shiktee’, tirdht-chtindrtt’, kshoo- 
rupro’, narachit’, shileemookhw’, mthabhullu’, ptirtishoo', bhidooru‘, 
and mtrmibhédt.. The troops of the giant poured their arrows 
on Paryttée, sitting on the mountain Vindhi, thick as the drops of. 
rain in a storm; they even tore up the trees, the mountains, &c, 
© Difficult to catch. 4 Foul-mouthed. e Cruel. f Holding a human 
skull in the hand. 8 Wielders of the pashit. h Sovereigns of the gods: 
i Bullies. « Of high cheek bones. 1 Sacrifice- destroyers. m They whose 
hair is like scymitars. n Of terrific countenance. ° They who make the gods 
trémble. P Malicious. «Very malicious. * In various ways malicious. * Of fear-excit- 
ing countenance. + Of yellow eyes, Like buffaloes. * Wrathful. ¥ Exceedingly 
wrathful. 2 Warriors. 4 Cruel-eyed. >» Wrathful. ¢ Causers of crying. 4Causing 
to cry excessively, ¢Fearexciting. Death conquering, % Large-armed. } Large- 
faced. i Mountain-like. _* Noisy like the doondoobhee. } Dittoo, ™ With noses 
like the doondoobhee. = With wrathful countenance. © Long toothed. ? With hair 
like clouds. 4 Leopard-faced. * Lion-faced. * Pig-faced. _‘* Exciting terrors by 
making sounds like the jackal. "% With bills like a parrot. * Terrible-faced. _¥ Ter- 
rific-eyed. % Little-minded. ® Owl-eyed. »Gold-faced. © Crow-faced. 4Sharp- 
nailed. © Long-necked. { Long-thighed. © Large-veined. » With eyes red like 
the yiiva flower. i With tongues like lightning. * Fiery-eyed. 1 Inflamers. 
m Smoke-eyed. ™ With breath like smoke. © Giving pain to the sun and moon. 


P Of horrid countenance. 4 Ascymitar. * Adiscus. ® Ahatchet. * A bludgeon 
or club,  %Ahammer. * An iron crow ¥A shortarrow. * A bludgeon. 

a A bearded dart. >A javelin. © Another. 4An arrow like a half-moon. 
= 2: bres like a spade. f Asmall arrow. ¢ Around arrow. © A very long spear. 
i A hatchet like a half-moon, * A thunderbolt full of spikes. 1 A bearded arrow. 

i] 
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and hurled at the goddess; who however threw a weapon which 
carried away many of the arms of the giant : when he, in return, 
hurled a flaming dart at the goddess; which she turning aside, he 
discharged another ; but this also she resisted by a hundred arrows. 
He next let fly an arrow at Parviit#é’s breast ; but this too she re- 
pelled, as well as two other instruments, a club and a pike. At 
last Parvtiteé seized Doorgtt and set her left foot on his breast ; but 
he disengaged himself, and renewed the fight. The beings 
(9,000,000) whom Parvtitéé caused to issue from her body then des- 
troyed all the soldiers of the giant; m return Doorgt caused a 
- dreadful shower of hail to descend, the effect of which Parvtiteé 
eounteracted by an instrument called Shoshtint™. He next, break- 
ing off the peak -ef a mountain, threw it at Parviite?, whe cut it 
into seven pieces by her arrows. The giant now assumed the shape 
of an elephant as large as a mountain, and approached the god- 
dess ; but she tied his legs, and with her nails, whick were like 
seymitars, tore him to pieces. He then arose in the form of a buf- 
falo, and with his horns, cast stones, trees, and mountains at the 
goddess, tearmg up the trees by the breath of his nostrils. The 
goddess next pierced him with her trident, whem he reeled to and 
fro, and, renouncing the form of the buffalo, assumed his ort- 
ginal body as a giant, with a thousand arms, and weapons in each. - 
Going up to Parviitéé, the goddess seized him by his thousand arms, 
and carried him into the air, from whence she threw him down with 
dreadful] force. Pereeiving however, that this had no effect, she 
pierced him in the breast ‘with an° arrow ; when the blood issued 
in streams from his mouth, and he expired. The gods were now 
filled with joy: Sodryt, Chindri, Ugnee, &c. obtamed their former 
 emeeestl and all the other deities, who had been dethroned by 
this giant, immediately re-ascended their thrones; the bramhitns 
resumed the study of the védts ; sacritices were regularly perform- 
ed, and every thing assumed its pristine state: the heavens rang 
with the praises of Parvtit2, and the gods, in return for so signal 
a deliverance, honoured her with the name of Doorga. 


Mithisht,, king of the giants, at a certain period overcame the 
gods in war, and reduced them to such a state of indigence, that 
they were seen wandering about the earth like common beggars. 
Indru, after a time, collected them together, and they went in a 
body to Briimha, and afterwards to Shivi, but met with no redress. 
At last they applied to Vishnoo, who was so enraged at beholding 
their wretchedness, that streams of glory issued from his face, from 
which sprang a female named Mtha-maya (Doorga). Streams of 
glory issued also from the faces of the other gods, and entering 
Mitha-maya, she became a body of glory resembling a mountain on - 

“fire, The gods then gave their weapons to this female, and with a 
frightful scream, she ascended into the air. 


= A weapon which dries up ligula 
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[The work Chiindée, in this place, contains a long account of 
the dreadful contest betwixt Mutha-maya and this giant, which 
ended in the destruction of the latter. ] 


After the victory,the gods chanted the praises of Mtiha-maya ; 
and the goddess, pleased with their gratitude, promised to succour 
them whenever they were in distress, and then disappeared. 


The Hindoos believe that the worship of Doorga has been per- 
formed through the four yoogis ; but that Soortiti, a king, in the 
end of the dwapirt-yoogt, made known the present form of wor- 

‘shipping the Godden and celebrated these orgies in the month 
Choitrii ; (hence called the Vastintee, or spring festival.) Soortti 
offered a very great number of goats, sheep, and buffaloes to Doorga ; 
believing, according to the shastrw, that he should enjoy happiness 
in heaven as many years as there were hairs upon the different 
animals offered. After his death, however, his case excited much 
discussion in the court of Yimt ; who at length decided, that 
though Soortitti had much merit, he had destroyed the lives of 
many animals, and that he must be born and suffer death from all 
these beasts assembled in one place, when he should immediately 
be advanced to heaven. Others interpret this passage of the 
shastrti as meaning, that the king was to assume in succession the 
forms of all these beasts, and be put'to death in each form before 
he could ascend to heaven. -In.the trétti-yoogti Rami is said to 
have performed the worship of Doorga in the month Ashwint ; 
and from him it is continued in this month, and called the Shari- 
dééya, or autumnal festival. 


This festival, celebrated in the month Ashwini, the most 
popular of all the annual festivals held in Bengal, I shall now 
attempt to describe. Immense sums are expended. upon it”; all 
business throughout the country is laid aside for several days, and 
universal festivity and licentiousness prevail. A short time before 
the festival, the learned men and sirkars® employed in Calcutta 
almost universally return home; some of them enjoy a holiday of 
several weeks. 


The image of Doorga has ten arms. In one of her right hands 
is aspear, with which she is piercing the giant Mihishti ; with one 
of the left she holds the tail of a serpent, and the hair of the giant, 
whose breast the serpent is biting. Her other hands are all stretch- 
ed behind her head, and filled with different instruments of war. ° 
Against her right leg leans a lion, and against her left the above 


n In the city of Calcutta alone, it is supposed, upon a moderate calculation, that 
half a million sterling is expended annually on this festival. About fifty years ago, 
(1811) Ktndirpii-goort, a kaist’ht, expended in this worship 38,000 pounds, and spent 
12,500 pounds annually as long as‘he lived in the same manner, 

© Natives who direct the business of Europeans are commonly called sirkars. 
The proper name is Mootsiiddee, or Moohifree. 
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giant —-The images of Ltkshméé, Stirtswtté, Kartikéyt, and 
Giinéshi, are very frequently made and placed by the side of this 
goddess. 


On the 9th day of the decrease of the moon this festival begins, 
when the ceremony called stinktilpt is performed, by the officiating 
bramhtin’s taking into his joined hands a metal kosha, (which con- 
tains water, flowers, fruits, sesamum, rice, and a blade of koosht 
grass,) reading an incantation, and promising that on the sueceed- 
ing days such a person will perform the worship of Doorga. After 
this, Doorga is worshipped before a pan of water with the accus- 
tomed formularies. 


On the LOth, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th days of the 
moon, the same ceremonies are performed before the pan of water ; 
and, with some trifling variations in the offerings, continued on the 
16th, 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th. 


On the 21st day of the moon, at the close of the worship, what 
is called tidhivasti is performed, This also is a preliminary cere- 
mony, and consists in taking rice, fruits, &c., and touching with 
them a pan of water, and afterwards the forehead of the image, at 
intervals repeating incantations. 


On the 22d, early in the morning, the officiating bramhtin con- 
secrates the image, placing it on the spot prepared for it in the 
temple, and repeating the proper-formulas. After this, the prinei- 
-pal_ ceremonies before the~image ‘begin. First, the business of 
giving eyes and life to the images is performed ; when they become 
objects of worship. In this curious ceremony, the officiating 
bramhtin touches with the two fore-fingers of his right hand the 
breast, the two cheeks, the eyes, and the forehead of the image. 
When he touches these places, he says, ‘ Let the soul of Doorga long 
continue in happiness in this image.’ After this, he takes a leaf of 
the vilwt tree, rubs it with clarified butter, and holds it over a 

_ burning lamp till it be covered with soot ; of-which he takes a little 
on the stalk of another vilwi leaf, and touches the eyes, filling up 
with the soot a small white place left in the pupil of the eye. 


‘~The worship of Giinéshti and other gods is now performed ; then 
that of the demi-goddesses, the companions of Doorga in her wars, 
who are represented by the dots of paint on the canopy which covers 

-the image of the goddess. The offerings presented to them consist of 
very small slices of plantains, on each of which are stuck two or 

‘three grains of rice, &c. ‘then follows the worship of the other images 
set up with that of Doorga ; to which succeeds the principal worship, 
that of Doorga. _ First, the officiating barmhiin perforus dhyanu ; 
in which, sitting before the image, he closes his eyes, and repeats. 
the proper formulas, meditating on the form of the goddess, and 

_repeating to himself, «I present to the goddess all these flowers, 
fruits, &e. [here he goes over all the offerings ;] I slay all these 
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‘animals,’ &e. He then calls the goddess, saying, ‘O goddess, come 
‘here, come here ; stay here, stay here. ‘Take up thine abode here, 
and receive my worship,’ The priest next places before the image 
a small piece of square gold or silver, for the goddess to sit upon, 
and asks if she has arrived happily ; adding the answer himself, 
* Very happily.’ After this, water for washing the feet is offered, 
by taking it with a spoon from one vessel, and pouring it out into 
another, while the incantation is repeated. Ten or fifteen blades 
of dédrvti grass,a yiiva flower, sandal powder, rice, &c. are then 
‘offered with an incantation, and laid at the‘feet of Doorga. Next 
follows water to wash the mouth ; curds, sugar, and a lighted 
lamp. Then water to wash the mouth, and to bathe ; then cloth, 
or garments ; then jewels, or ornaments for the feet, arms, fingers, 
nose, ears, &c., with sandal wood, and red or white lead ; then 
flowers of different kinds, one at a time, with a separate incanta- 
tion for each flower: also a vilwt leaf, with some powder of 
sandal wood put upon it. Then are offered thrice successively two 
handfuls of flowers of different kinds ; afterwards incense, a 
lighted lamp, and meat offerings. At the close, the bramhtin walks 
round the image seven times, repeating forms of petition and 
praise. 


Now the bloody sacrifices “are” offered. If the animal bea 
sheep or a goat, as is always the ease on the first day, the officiat- 
ing bramhin, after bathing it either in the river or in the house, 
puts his left hand on its forehead,.marks its horus and forehead 
with red lead, and reads an incantation, in which he offers it up 
to the goddess, thus : ‘ O goddess, I sacrifice this goat? to thee, that 
I may live in thy heaven to the end of ten years.’ He then reads 
an incantation in its ear, and puts flowers, and sprinkles water on 
‘its head. The instrument with which the animal is killed is 
consecrated by placing upon. it flowers, red lead, &e , and writing 
on it the incantation which is given to the disciples of Doorga. 
The officiating bramhtin next puts the instrument of death on the 
neck of the animal, and, after presenting him with a flower asa 
blessing", then into the hand _ of the person appointed to slay the 
animal, who is generally the black-smith’, but sometimes a brmhtin. 
The assistants put the goat's neck into an upright post, excavated 
at the top so as to admit the neck betwixt its two sides ; the body 
remaining on one side of the post, and the head on the other. An 
earthen vessel containing a plantain is placed upon .a plantain 
leaf ; after which the blacksmith cuts off the head at one blow, 


P Only male animals are offered. : 

4 Itis common among the Hindoos for a superior to give a blessing while pre- 
senting a flower: Sea er : is 

¥ The Hindoos covet the honour of cutting off the head of an animal cs aepases: | 
at the time of these sacrifices. If it be not done at one blow, they drive the blacksmit! 
away in disgrace. The shastrtis have denounced vengeance on the person who shall 
fail to cut off the head at one blow: his son will die, or the goddess of fortune 
-(Lakshmée) will forsake him. : Lee 


¥ 
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and another person holds up the body, and drains out the blood 
upon the plantain in the bason Ifthe person who performs the 
sacrifice does not intend to offer the flesh to Doorga‘, the slayer 
cuts only a small morsel from the neck, and puts it on the plan- 
tain ; when some one carries it, and the head, and places them 
before the image, putting on the head a lighted lamp. After all the 
animals have been thus killed, and some of the flesh and the 
heads carried before the image, the officiating bramhiin repeats 
certain prayers over these offerings, and persents them to the 
goddess, with the blood which fell on the plantains : then, taking 
the blood from the bason, he puts it on a plantain leaf, and cuts 
it into four parts, presenting it to the four goddesses who attend 
upon Doorga. 


Offerings of rice, plantains, sugar, sweetmeats, sour milk, 
curds, pulse of different sorts, limes, fruits, &. are next presented 
with prayers. Now the names of Doorga are repeated by the 
priest, who afterwards presents camphorated water to the goddess ; 
then betle-nut, limes, spices, &c., made into what is called pant’, 
After repeating a number of forms of praise, this part of the service 
closes with the prostration of the o ciating bramhtin before the 
idol. Next, food is presented with many prayers to the goddess ; 
which food consists of what is called khéchtirt’, fried fruits, fried 
fish and flesh, &c. About four in the afternoon, large quantities of 
food are presented to the goddess; amongst which are, prepared 
greens of three or four kinds,;, prepared peas of three or four kinds ; 
tried fruits, sweet potatoes,&e ; fried fish, mixed with fruits of 
four or five different sorts ; the flesh of sheep and goats, stewed in 
two or three ways ; preparations of tamarinds, two or three sorts; 
rice boiled in milk, two or three sorts ; fifteen or sixteen sorts of 
sweetmeats &c.; all which are offered with separate prayers: after 
which wate, betle, &c. are presented. 


The bramhtins are entertained either with sweetmeats, or pre- 
pared food, by the person at whose house the worship is perform- 
ed: some of them are expressly invited, and others attend to see 
the ceremonies. The food which has been presented to the god- 
dess, being considered almost as ambrosia, is given to the guests 
with a sparing hand ; some of whom (mothers) beg to take a 
morsel home to cure their children, or relatives, of diseases. Food 
is also sent to the neighbours, and persons of inferior cast carry 
away great quantities*, 

* Thisis rarely or never done at present. There are no parts of the animal, 
however, which may not be offered, : 

* Chewed by almost all the natives, 
= “oS ae in Bengal, made of rice, boiled up with turmeric, peas, spices, 

* In some places a family or several families of bramhiins are supported by the re- 
venues attached to a temple, and by the offerings presented to the idol. At the time of 


a festival, the heads of these families wait on those who come tomake offerings to theidol, 
and present them with betle, Sweetmeats, fruits, water, &c., according to their quality. 
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In the evening, the officiating bramhiin waves a brass candle- 
stick, or lamp with five lights, before the goddess, repeating incan- 
tations ; afterwards a shell with water in it, and then a piece of 
cloth. At night the temple is lighted up, and, about eight o'clock, 
unleavened bread, butter, fruits, sweetmeats, curds, milk, &c., are 
presented to the goddess. At midnight. some persons repeat the 
worship ; but in this case the offerings are few, and there are no 
bloody sacrifices. 


After the worship of the day, many rich men engage a num- 
ber of prostitutes, richly dressed and almost covered with orna- 
ments, to dance and sing before the idol. ‘The songs are exceed- 
ingly obscene; the dances highly indecent ; and the dress of the 
dancing women no less so: their clothing being so fine as scarcely 
to deserve the name of a covering. The tresses of some are thrown 
loose, hanging down to the waist. During the dances, the doors 
are shut to keep out the crowd, as well as Europeans, who are 
excluded. Six, seven, or eight women thus dance together, assist- 
ed by music, for about four hours. Rich spectators, when remark- 
ably pleased with a part of the song, throw to the singer as much 
as four, eight, or sixteen rupees ; beside which, those who engage 
these women make them presents of garments, and of considerable 
sums of money. ‘The sons ofthe rich natives are highly pleased 
with these dances. - 


On the second day, the worship and sacrifices are much the 
same as on the first, except that. the bathing of the goddess, ealled 
the great Snanwt, is attended with more ceremonies. _ In this cere- 
mony the priest first brings some earth said to have been thrown 
up by the teeth of a wild hog, and, mixing it with water, presents 
it with prayers to the goddess, to be used as soap. Then in suc- 
cession earth from before the door of the king, or lord of the soil ; 
from before that of a courtezan ; from the side of the Ganges ; earth 
raised. by ants; and, lastly, earth from any river side, not: the 
Ganges, is presented with the same ceremonies. After this, tur- 
meric, fruits and spices; the water of the cocoa-nut, and of the 
water melon ; the juice of the sugar cane; honey, clarified butter, 
sour milk, milk, cow’s urine, cow-dung, sugar, treacle, and different 
sorts of oil, are presented in succession, with the necessary formulas. 
While the officiating bramhiin is going through these ceremonies, 
he revolves in his mind that he is making these gifts to assist the 
goddess in bathing. At the close, he presents some water of the 
Ganges, and after this the water of four seas ; or, if unable to ob- 
tain this, the water of the Ganges again, and then the water of 
some other river. The bathing ceremonies are closed by a present of 
cloth for the loins. In the evening, or else in the night, accordin 
to the conjunction of the stars, worship is again performed, in which 
_only one bloody sacrifice is offered ; and in some cases none. Widows 
fast on this day, particularly a widow with children ; the latter 
deriving great benefits from the meritorious actions of the mother. 
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On the third day, the goddess is worshipped only once; but 
the offerings and sacrifices are many ; buffaloes are offered only on. 
this day. A respectable native once told me, he had seen one hun- 
dred and eight buffaloes sacrificed by one Hindoo at this festival : 
the number slain in the whole country must therefore be very 
great. Formerly, some of the Hindoo kings killed a thousand ani- 
mals on these occasions’. The males only are sacrificed ; and they 
are in general young and very tame, costing from five to sixteen 
rupees each. None of the Hindoos eat the sacrificed buffaloes, ex- 
cept the shoemakers*. Each animal is bathed before it is slain ; 
after which the officiating bramhtn puts red lead on its horns, and, 
with a red string, ties a piece of wool smeared with red lead on the 
forepart of the breast ; he also puts a piece of cloth coloured over 
with turmeric on his back, and a necklace of vilwt leaves on his 
neck, repeating prayers during these actions. The ceremony of 
cutting off the heads of the buffaloes, and presenting them to the 
goddess, is similar to those already described respecting the sacrifice 
of goats and sheep. 


After the beasts are all slain, the multitude, rich and poor, 
daub their bodies all over with the mud formed with the blood 
which has collected where the animals were slain, and dance like 
furies on the spot ; after which. they go into the street, dancing 
and singing indecent songs, and visit those houses where images of 
the goddess have been set up. 


At the close of the whole; the-officiating bramhiin presents a 
burnt-offering, and gives to the goddess a sum of money, commonly 
about four rupees : some indeed give one hundred, and others as 
much as a thousand rupees; which at length return into the bands 
of the officiating bramhiin. 


In the year 1806, I was present at the worship of this goddess, 
as performed at the house of Raja Raj-Krishnii at Caleutta. The 
buildings where the festival was held were on four sides, leaving 
an area in the middle. The room to the east contained wine, 
English sweetmeats, &c. for the entertainment of English 
guests, with a native Portuguese or two to wait on the 
visitors. In the opposite room was placed the image, with 


y The father of the present king of Nidééya, at one of these festivals, offered a 
great number of goats and sheep to Doorga. He began with one, and, doubling the 
number each day, continued it for sixteen days, On the last day he killed 33,768, and 
in the whole he slaughtered 65,535 animals. He loaded boats with the bodies, and 
sent them to the neighbouring bramhiins; but they could not devour them fast enough, 
and great numbers were thrown away.—Let no one, after this, tell us of the scruples 
of the bramhiins about destroying animal life, and eating animal food. 


~~ * In some places, the tame hog is offered to Doorga by the lowest casts, who, 
among other offerings, present spirituous liquors to the goddess, At the end of the 
" Ceremonies, these persons cook and eat the flesh, drink the Spirits, and then, in a state 

of intoxication, the men and women dance together, and commit the greatest indecen- 
cies. No bramhifn, on pain of losing cast, can assist at these ceremonies ; and indeed 
all bramhiins, who perform ceremonies for persons of low cast, sink in society. 
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vast heaps of all kinds of offerings before it. In the two side 
rooms were the native guests, and in the area groups of Hindoo 
dancing women, finely dressed, singing, and dancing with sleepy 
steps, surrounded with Europeans who were sitting on chairs and 
couches. One or two groups of Mustilman men-singers entertained 
the company at intervals with Hindoost’hanee songs, and ludicrous 
tricks. Before two o'clock the place was cleared of the dancing 
girls, and of all the Europeans except ourselves ; and almost all 
the lights were extinguished, except in front of the goddess ; 
—when the doors of the area were thrown open, and a vast crowd 
of natives rushed in, almost treading one upon another; among 
whom were the vocal singers, having on long caps like sugar loaves. 
The area might be about fifty cubits long and thirty wide. When 
the crowd had sat down, they were so wedged together as to pre- 
sent the appearance of a solid pavement of heads ; a small space 
only being left immediately before the image for the motions of the 
singers, who all stood up. Four sets of singers were present on 
this occasion, the first consisting of bramhins, the next of bankers, 
the next of voishntivis, and the last of weavers ;* who entertained 
their guests with filthy songs, and danced in indecent attitudes 
before the goddess, holding up their hands, turning round, putting 
forward their heads towards the ;image, every now and then bend- 
ing their bodies, and almost tearing their throats with their 
vociferations. ‘The whole scene’ produced on my mind sensations 
_of the greatest horror. The dress of the singers—their indecent 
gestures—the abominable nature:ofthe songs—the horrid din of © 
their miserable drum—the lateness of the hour—the darkness of 
the place—with the reflection that I was standing in an idol 
temple, and that this immense multitude of rational and immortal 
creatures, capable of superior joys, were, in the very act of worship, 
perpetrating a crime of high treason against the God of heaven, while 
they themselves believed they were performing an act of merit— 
excited ideas and feelings in my mind which time can never obli- 
terate. 


I would have given, in this place, a specimen of the songs 
sung before the image, but found them so full of broad obscenity 
that I could not copy asingle line. All those actions, which a 
sense of decency keeps out of the most indecent English songs, are 
here detailed, sung, and laughed at, without the least sense of 
shame. A poor ballad-singer in England would be sent to the 
house of correction, and flogged, for i aig the meritorious 
actions of these wretched idolaters.* The singing is continued for 
_three days, from about two o'clock in the morning till nine. 


@ Distinguished among the natives by the name of Hifroo-t’hakoor#, Bhiiva- 
niindi, Nitaee, and Liikshmée. 


b The reader will recollect that the festivals of Bacchus and Cybele were equally 
noted for the indecencies practised by the worshippers, both in their words and actions. 
10 
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The next morning, between eight and nine, a short time is — 
spent in worship, but no bloody sacrifices are offered. Amongst 
other ceremonies at this time the officiating bramhwtn, in the pre- 
sence of the family, dismisses the goddess, repeating these words: 
‘QO goddess! I have, to the best of my ability, worshipped thee. 
Now go to thy residence, leaving this blessing, that thou wilt return 
the next year:’ after which the priest immerses a looking-glass, 
the representative of the goddess, in a pan of water; and then 
takes some of this water, and sprinkles himself and the company 
with it. When the goddess is thus dismissed, the women set up a 
cry—some even shed tears. In the afternoon, the mistress of the 
house and other women go to the image, put arupeeand some betle 
in its hand, strew some turmeric at its feet, and rub the dust of its 
feet on their own foreheads and those of their friends. On their 
retiring, the crowd assemble, with their bodies daubed with tur- 
meric, oil, and sour milk ; and, bringing out the image, place it on 
a stage, to which they fasten it with cords, and carry it on their 
shoulders to the water. It is here placed in the centre of two 
boats lashed together, and filled with people, among whom are 
dancers, musicians, singers, &c. At this time, in many instances, 
men dance stark naked on the boat before many thousands assem- 
bled, who only laugh at this. gross indecency. Perhaps in one 
place on the river twenty or thirty images will be exhibited at 
once, while the banks are crowded with spectators rich and poor, 
old and young, all intoxicated with the scene.° The last ceremo- 

“ny. is that of letting down the image, with all its tinsil and orna- 
ments into the river. 


The women of the house to whichthe temple belongs go to the 
room from whence the goddess has just been taken, and place a 
pan of water upon the spot where the image stood, and put upon 
the top of the pana branch of the mango tree. After the goddess 
has been drowned, the crowd return to the temple ; and the offi- 
ciating bramhtn, taking his place by the side of the pan of water, 
dips the branch of the mango tree into the water, and sprinkles all 
the people, repeating incantations ; and thus blessing the people 
they are dismissed, when each one clasps his neighbour in his arms. 
Adjourning to their own houses, they partake of sweetmeats, and 
of an intoxicating beverage made with hemp leaves. In a vast 


¢ In a memorandum of my own, dated Sept. 26,.1803,, I find these remarks, made 
one evening in the course of a journey :—‘ About five in the afternoon, we came to 
Butlargir. The people of about twenty villages, more than 2,000 in number, including 
women and children, were assembled to throw their images into the river, this being 
the termination of the Doorga festival. I observed that,one of the men standing before 
the idol in a boat, dancing and making indecent gestures, was naked. As the boat 
passed along, he was gazed at by the mob; nor could I perceive that this abominable 
action produced any thing beside laughter, Before other images, young men dressed 
in women’s clothes, were dancing with other men, making indecent gestures. 1 cannot 
help thinking the most vulgar mob in England would have turned with disgust from 
these abominable scenes. I have seén the same abominations exhibited before our 


own house at Serampore.’._ 
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number of instances, this festival is thus closed with scenes of the 
most shameful intoxication : almost all the Hindoos in Bengal 
think it a duty to indulge to a certain degree in drinking this 
liquor at this festival. 


Presents to the bramhiins and their wives are made on each of 
the fifteen days of the festival by the person at whose house the 
image is set up, ifhe be very rich. Ifhe be not rich enough to 
bear so great an expense, he gives presents on the nine or three 
last days of worship ; and if he be still poorer, on the last day. 
These presents consist of gold and silver female ornaments, silk 
and cloth garments, brass and other metal dishes, basons, &c. Some 
persons expend the greatest sums on the dances and other exhibi- 
tions, and others in feasting and giving presents to bramhitns. 


Some classes of Hindoos, especially those who are the disciples 
of Vishnoo, do not offer bloody sacrifices to Doorga, though they 
celebrate this festival with much shew. These persons, instead of 
slaying animals, cut pumkins in two, or some other substitute, 
and offer them to the goddess. 


In the month Choitrt, a number of Hindoos hold a festival to 
this goddess, after the example of, king Soorttt. 


Many Hindoos are initiated into the rites by which this 
goddess becomes their guardian deity ; and as she is considered as 
the image of the divine energy, her disciples are called Shaktits, 
a word signifying energy. 


Images of Doorga, made of gold, silver, brass, &c., are preserved 
by many, and worshipped daily. 


In the year 1808, a bramhtin of Calcutta, who had celebrated 
the worship of Doorga, pretended that he had seen the goddess in 
a dream ; who had declared that she would not descend into the 
river till he had sacrificed his eldest son to her: and that-when 
the people went to convey the image to the river, it was found so 
heavy that it could not be lifted. Vast crowds of people flocked 
to see this new miracle, many of whom made offerings to this 
terror-inspiring goddess ; and others assisted the poor man, by their 
contributions, to pacify the goddess in some way consistent with 
the preservation of his son. 


One of the Tintriis contains an account of an incarnation of 
Doorga in the form of a jackal, in order to carry the child Krishni 
over the river Ytimoono, when he was flying from king Ktingsti. Some 
of the heterodox. Hindoos, called vamacharéés, feed the jackal 
daily, by placing the offerings in a corner of the house, or near 
their dwellings, and then ealling the goddess (in the form of some 
one of these animals) to come and partake of them. As this is done 
at the hour when the jackals come out of their lurking places to 


/ 
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seek for food, one of these animals sometimes comes and eats the 
offerings in the presence of the worshipper ; and this is not 
wonderful, when he finds food in this place every day. Images of 
the jackal are made in some parts of Bengal, and worshipped, 
sometimes alone, and at others with the images of Doorga and 
Shmtishanti-Kal32. Some Hindoos bow to the jackal; ifit pass 
by a person on his left, it is a fortunate omen. 


The cow is regarded by the Hindoos as a form of Doorga, and 
ealled Bhiigtiviitéé. 


This goddess has a thousand names, among which are Katya- 
yiinéé, or, the daughter of the sage Katyii.—Gouree, the yellow 
coloured.—Kaléé, the black.—Hoimtviit3e, the daughter of Hima- 
liyii.—Eéshwiirés, the goddess.—Shiva, the giver of good. —Bhi- 
yanée, the wife of Shivi —Strviimtngtla, she who blesses all.— 

ptirna, she who amidst religious austerities abstained from eating 
even leaves.—Parvitéé, the daughter of the mountain.—Doorga, 
she who destroyed the giant Doorgii ; the inaccessible,—Chtndika, 
the terrible-—Umbika, the mother of the universe. 


Sect. II.—-The ten Forms of Doorga. 


Tus goddess is said to have assumed ten different forms in 
order to destroy two giants, Shoombht and Nishoombhu. 


The following account of these wars is translated from the 
Marktindéyti poorant :—At the close of the tréta yoogt, these two 
giants performed religious austerities for 10,000 years; the merit 
of which actions brought Shivi from heaven,° who discovered that 
by these works of extraordinary devotion they sought to obtain 
the blessing of immortality. Shivit reasoned long with them, and 
endeavoured to persuade them, though in vain, to ask for any 
other blessing short of immortality. Being denied, they entered 
upon more severe austerities, which they continued for another 
thousand years ; when Shivii again appeared, but refused to grant 
what they asked for. They now suspended themselves with their 
heads downwards overa slow fire, till the blood streamed from 
their heads ; and continued thus for 800 years, till the gods began 
to tremble, lest, by performing such rigid acts of holiness, they 
should be supplanted on their thrones. The king of the gods 
assembled a council, and imparted to them his fears: the gods ad- 
mitted that there was great ground for fear, but asked what remedy 
there was. Agreeably to the advice of Indri, Kindtrpt (Cupid), 
with Rimbha and Tilotttima, the most beautiful of the celestial 
courtezans, were sent to fill the minds of these giants with sensual 


© It is a maxim of the Hindoo religion, that b: ‘orming religious ‘auatatiee 
the gods become subject to the wishes of men, y Pew Sg as 
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desires ; and Kundirpi, letting fly his arrow, wounded them both: 
upon which, awaking from their absorption, and seeing two 
beautiful women, they were: taken in the snare, and abandoned 
their devotions. With these women they lived 5,000 years, after 
which they began to think of the folly of thus renouncing their 
hopes of immortality for the sake of sensual gratitications. ‘They 
suspected that this must have been a contrivance of Indrit’s ; and 
driving the courtezans back to heaven, renewed their devotions, 
cutting the flesh off their bones, and making burnt-offerings of it 
to Shivti; which they continued for another thousand years, till 
they became entire skeletons, when Shivti again appeared, and 
bestowed upon them this blessing—tbat in riches and strength 
they should excel the gods. 


Being thus exalted above the gods, they soon began to make 
war with them. After various success on both sides, the giants 
were every where victorious ; till Indri and all the gods, reduced to 
the most deplorable state of wretchedness, solicited the interference 
of Brimha and Vishnoo; but they referred them to Shivt : who 
also declared that he could do nothing for them. When, however, 
they reminded him that through his blessing they had been ruined, 
he advised them to perform religious austerities to Doorga. They 
did so ; and after sometime, the goddess appeared, gave them her 
blessing, and immediately, disguised like a common female carrying 
a pitcher of water, passed the assembled gods. This female asked 
them whose praise they were:chanting ? While she uttered these 
words, she assumed her proper form, and replied, ‘ They are cele- 
brating my praise.’ The new goddess then disappeared, and ascend- 
ed mount Himaliiyt, where Chiindi and Mundi, two of Shoombhit 
and Nishoombhi’s messengers, resided. As these messengers 
wandered on the mountain, they saw the goddess, and were ex- 
ceedingly struck with her charms, which they described to their 
masters ; and advised them to engage the aftections of this female, 
even if they gave her all the glorious things which they had ob- 
tained in plundering the heavens of the gods. Shoombht sent 
Shoogréévii, a messenger, to the goddess, to inform her that the 
riches of the three worlds were in his palace ; that all the offerings 
which used to be presented to the gods were now offered to him ; 
and that all these riches, offerings, &c. should be her’s if she would 
come to him. The goddess replied, that this offer was very 
liberal ; but she had resolved, that the person whom she 
married must first conquer her in war, and destroy her pride. 
Shoogréevi, unwilling to return unsuccessful, still pressed for 
a favourable answer ; promising that he would engage to 
conquer her in war, and subdue her pride ; and asked in 
an authoritative strain, ‘Did she know his master, before whom 
none of the inhabitants of the three worlds had been able to stand, 
whether gods, hydras, ormen? How then could she, a female, 
think of resisting his offers? If his master had ordered him, he 
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would have compelled her to go into his presence immediately.’ 
She said all this was very correct, but that she had taken her 
resolution, and exhorted him, therefore, to persuade his master fo 
come and try his strength with her. The messenger went to his 
master, and related what he had heard from this female; on 
hearing which Shoombht was filled with rage, and without making 
any reply, called for Dhddmlochtint, his commander-in-chief, and 
gave him orders to go to Himaltyti, and seize a certain goddess, 
(giving him particular directions,) and bring her to him; and if 
any attempted to rescue her, utterly to destroy them. ‘The 
commander went to Himaltiyt, and acquainting the goddess with 
his master’s orders, she, smiling, invited him to execute them ; 
but, on the approach of this hero, she set up a dreadful roar, (as is 
usual among the Hindoo warriors when two combatants meet,) by 
which he was reduced to ashes; after which she destroyed the 
army of the giant, leaving only a few fugitives to communicate the 
tidings. Shoombht and Nishoombhi, infuriated, sent Chiindt and 
Miindti, who, on ascending the mountain, perceived a female 
sitting on an ass, laughing ; but on seeing them she became 
full of rage, and drew to her ten, twenty, or thirty of their 
army at a time, devouring them like fruit. She next seized 
Mundt by the hair, cut off his“ head, and, holding it over her 
mouth, drank the blood. Chtindu,-on seeing the other commander 
destroyed in this manner, came to close quarters with the goddess ; 
but she, mounted on a lion, sprang on him, and dispatching him as 
she had done Miindt, devoured part’ of his army, and drank the 
blood of the greater part of the rest. The two giants no sooner 
heard this alarming news, then they resolved to go themselves, and 
engage the furious goddess ; for which purpose they collected all 
their forces, an infinite number of giants, and marched to Himaltiyt. 
The gods looked down with astonishment on this army of giants, and 
all the goddesses descended to help Muha-maya (Doorga), who how- 
ever soon destroyed the giants. Riikttivésjii, the principal com- 
mander under Shoombht: and Nishoombhi, seeing all his men 
destroyed, encountered the goddess in person ; but though she filled 
him with wounds, from every drop of blood which fell to the ground 
arose a thousand giants equal in strength'to Riktt-vééjti himself ;f 
hence innumerable enemies surrounded Doorga, and the gods were 
filled with alarm at this amazing sight. At length Chiindéé, a 
goddess who had assisted Kaléé in the engagement, promised that 
if she would open her mouth, and drink his blood before it fell on 
the ground, she (Chtindéé) would engage the giant, and destroy 
the whole of his strangely-formed offspring. Kaléé consented, and 
this commander and his army were soon dispatched. Shoombhi 
and Nishoombht, ina state of desperation, next engaged the 
goddess in single combat, Shoombhti making the first onset. The 
battle was dreadful, inconceivably dreadful, on both sides, till at 


f This arose from a blessing given by Brimha. 
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last both the giants were killed, and Kaléé sat down to feed on the 
carnage she had made. The gods and goddesses then chanted the 
praises of the celestial heroine, and she in return bestowed a bles- 
sing on each. 


After the destruction of these enemies of the gods, the sun 
(Sodryt) shone resplendently forth ; the wind (Vayoo) blew salubri- 
ously ; the air became pure ; the gods ascended their thrones ; the 
hydras attended to the duties of their religion without fear ; the 
sages performed their devotions without interruption ; and the 
people at large were restored to happiness. 


The Chiindé3, a part of the Marktindéyt pooranti, places these 
forms of Doorga in the following order: First, as Doorga, she 
received the messenger of the giants ; 2, as. Dishtbhooja,® she 
destroyed part of their army; 3, as Singhi- vahiné3,* she fought 
with Ruktt-veeja ; 4, as Muhisht-miirdinee;' she slew Shoombht, 
in the form of a buffalo ; 5, as Jugiddhatree,* she overcame the 
army of the giants; 6, ‘as Kalea,! she destroyed Riiktti-veeju ; 7, 
as Mooktw- késhee, ™ she again overcame the army of the giants ; 8, 
as Tara,” she killed Shoombhit ; 9, as Chinntimisttika,° she killed 
Nishoombhit ; 10, as J ‘igtidgourés,? she was praised by all the gods. 


Such of the above forms as "are honoured by separate fave 
will be noticed hereafter under their different names. 


Sect. IIL. —Singht-vahinee.s 


‘HIS goddess with yellow garments is represented as sitting on 
a oo She has four hands ; in one a sword ; in another a spear; 
with a third is forbidding fear, and with the fourth bestowing a 
blessing. 


Many people make this image, and worship it in the day- 
time, on the 9th of the increase of the moon, in whatever month 
they please, but in general in the month Ashwint or Choitri, for 
two or three days. The ceremonies, including bloody sacrifices, 
are almost’entirely the same as those before the image of Doorga. 
Sometimes a rich man celebrates this worship at his own expense, 
and at other times several persons, who expect heaven as their re- 
ward, unite in it. 


Some Hindoos keep in their houses images of all the following 
forms of Doorga, made of gold, silver, brass, copper, crystal, stone, 
or mixed metal, and worship them daily. 


& Having ten arms. h Si on alion. i Destroyer of the bufialo, 
[viz., of Shoombhii in this form.] Mother of the world. 1 The black. 
= With flowing hair. a Saviour, ° Headless. P The yellow. 4 She 


who sits upon a lion. ~ 
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Secor. IV.—WUithishti-mitrdineé." 


Tas is the image of a yellow woman, sitting on a lion ;_having 
either six or ten arms. In her hands are seen a conch, a discus, a 
club, a water-lily, a shield, a large spear, and the tail of a snake. 


Some persons make this image, and worship it with the ac- 
eustomed ceremonies, including bloody sacrifices, on the 9th of the 
month Choitrt. 


The Tintrii-saru declares, that those who worship this goddess 
will obtain present riches and future happiness. 


Many of the regular Hindoos, as well as the heterodox sects, 
receive the initiatory rites of this goddess, and adopt her as their 
guardian deity. 


Sect. V.—/Sigtiddhatree.* 


Tuts is the image of a yellow woman, dressed in red, and sit- 
ting ona lion. In her four hands’she holds a conch,* a discus, a 
club, artd a water-lily. 


A very popular festival in honour of this goddess is held in the | 
month Kartikii, on the 7th, 8th and 9th of the increase of the 
moon, when bloody sacrifices are offered as at the Doorga festival : 
the formulas are necessarily different. Very large sums are fre- 
quently expended on these occasions, especially in the illuminations, 
dances, songs, entertaining of bramhiins, &c.,as many as one hun- 
dred and fifty persons being employed as singers and dancers, 
beside others who sing verses from the Chiindéé, the Krishntimtin- 
galt, the Ramaytni, &. A number of men like guards are also 
hired, and placed near the temple for the sake of shew. Much 
indecent mirth takes place, and numbers of men dance naked before 
the image, and call thas the way to heaven ; the venerable bram- 
hiins smiling with complacency on these works of merit, so accep- 
table to the gods. The benefits expected from this worship are, 
the fruit of meritorious actions, riches, the gratification of every 
desire, and future happiness. These four things are commonly 
mentioned in the Hindoo shastrtis, as promised by the gods to 
their worshippers. 


__¥ She who destroyed Mihishi, a giant. 
* The mother of the world. 
* This shell is blown at the times of worship, and at other festivals. 
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Srot. VI.—Mookti-késhée. 


Tuis is the image of a naked woman, painted blue, standing 
on the breast of Shivii, and having four arms: the upper right arm 
is placed in the posture of bestowing a blessing ; with the other 
she is forbidding fear, and in her left hand she holds a sword and 
a helmet. — F 


The festival of this goddess is held on the 14th of the decrease 
of the moon in the month Maghii: the ceremonies are like those 
before the image of Kaléé, but the bloody sacrifices are very 
numerous. Spirituous liquors are privately presented to the god- 
dess, at a late hour at night, or rather early in the morning. Some 
of the Hindoo shastris allow of this practice, yet it is far from being 
honourable. I have been credibly informed, that numbers of bram- 
htins, in different places, at the annual festival of this goddess, join 
in drinking the spirits which have been offered to her, and, in a 
state of intoxication, pass from the temples into the streets, prece- 
ded by lighted torches, dancing to the sound of music, and singing 
indecent songs. Some are hugging one another ; others fall down 
quite intoxicated; others lose their way, and go along lifting 
up their hands, dancing and_singing alone. The purer Hindoos 
stand gazing at a considerable distance, lest they should be drag- 
ged among this crowd of drunken bramhtins. 


The benefits promised to the worshippers of this goddess are 
riches now, and heaven hereaftér. 


Very many persons are initiated into the rites of this goddess 
as their guardian deity. 


SECT. VIL—Tara*. 


Tats is the image of a black woman, with four arms, standing 
on the breast of Shiv: in one hand she holds a sword ; in another 
a giant’s head; with the others she is bestowing a blessing, and 
forbidding fear. 


The worship of Tara is performed in the night, in different 
months, at the total wane of the moon, before the image of Sid- 
dhéshwtréé ; when bloody sacrifices are offered, and it is reported, 
that even human beings were formerly immolated in secret to this 
ferocious deity ; who is considered by the Hindoos as soon incen- 
sed, and not unfrequently inflicting on an importunate worshipper 
the most shocking diseases, as a vomiting of blood, or some other 
dreadful complaint which soon puts an end to his life. 


« Of flowing hair. xThe deliverer. 
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Almost all the disciples of this goddess are from among the 
heterodox: many of them, however are learned men, Tara being 
considered as the patroness of learning. Some Hindoos are sup- 
posed to have made great advances in knowledge through the 
favour of this goddess ; and many a stupid boy, after reading some 
incantations containing the name of Tara, has become a learn- 
ed man. 


Sect, VIII.—Chinnit-mistika'. 


Tus is the image of a naked yellow woman, with her head 
half severed from her body*, wearing a necklace of skulls, and 
standing on the body of Shivi. She is surrounded with dead 
bodies ; has a scymitar in one hand ; a giant’s skull in another; 
and with two others is forbidding fear, and bestowing a blessing. 


This image is not made at present, but the worship may 
be celebrated before the images of any other female deities. Those 
who receive the initiatory rites of this goddess worship her daily 
before the shalgrami, or water, or flowers, or an incantation written 
on a metal dish*. She promises’ her disciples riches, learning, or 
absorption”, but principally ,riches.. Some people are afraid of 
becoming her disciples, lest, in a. fit of anger, she should bring 
upon them a violent death’. 


Sxct. IX.—Jtigtidgourée". 


Ts is the whole length figure of a yellow woman, with four 
arms ; holding in her hands a conch, a discus, a club, and a water- 
lily. She is mostly worshipped on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the 
increase of the moon in Maght. Very few persons learn the 
initiatory rites of this goddess. 


y The headless. 

* The Tintriis give the following explanation of this monstrous feature in the 
image of this goddess :—At a certain time, not being able to procure any of the 
giants for her prey, to satisfy her thirst of blood, Chinnt-mitstika actually cut her 
own throat, that the blood issuing thence might spout up into her mouth. I have 
seen a picture of this image, agreeing with this description; and at Chachra, in 
Jessore, such an image may be seen at present, the half-severed head resting on the 
left hand of the goddess, and streams of blood falling into her mouth. 

* Before any one of these things, the worship of any of the gods may be per- 
formed ; but the shalgrami is mostly preferred. 

b A person can receive only one blessing at a time from his god. The Hindoos, 
however, relate a story of a blind man, who put atrick on his guardian deity, by 
obtaining three blessings from him at once: heasked that he might see—his child- 
eat from ou : a dish every day. He was then childless. Z 

e The following story, current among the Hindoos, I give 
dread in which they live of some of their deities A beanies arta: be ota ae 
initiating incantation of this goddess, to avoid dying an unnatural death, used to 
confine himself to his house ; where, however, a hatchet, hung up for sacrificing 
animals, fell sen and killed him as he lay asleep. : 

yellow. 


‘ 
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Sect. X.—Viigtilamookhee. 


THE image of this deity is never made; though she is some- 
times worshipped on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the moon in Maght, 
before a pan of water, or some other proper substitute. The 
officiating bramhtn, in yellow garments, presents yellow flowers, 
flesh, fish, and spirituous liquors to her: the animals sacrificed are 
not numerous, i 


This goddess is frequently worshipped in the hope of procuring 
the removal, the injury, or the destruction of enemies, or whatever 
else the worshipper desires—which is sometimes the wife of 
another. He rthakes no doubt, if he can please the goddess by 
presents, or flattery, or by inflicting, for her sake, certain cruelties 
on his body, that she will be disposed to grant him even this 
last favour. If the ceremonies be not performed in strict conformity 
to the rules laid down in the shastrt, it is believed that the wor- 
shipper will be deprived of reason, or of speech, or that some other 
dreadful calamity will befal him. 


In the burnt-sacrifice presented to this goddess, turmeric, oil, 
and salt, form the principal ingredients. The Hindoos believe that 
after performing the proper ceremonies for the destruction of an 
enemy, the goddess soon complies. with the prayers of the wor- 
shipper. Shoodriis, of course, employ bramhtins in thus attempting 
to accomplish their murderous wishes. Particular forms of praise 
and of petition, referring in many cases to the injury or destruction 
of enemies, addressed to this goddess, are contained in the Tuntri- 
sart. 


Sect. XI.—Pritytingirat. 


Tue image of this idol is never made, but is worshipped in the 
night whenever a person chooses, which is, generally, when he 
wants to injure or destroy another. The officiating bramhtin dress- 
ed in red, and wearing a roodrakshii necklace, offers, among other 
things, red flowers, spirituous liquors, and bloody sacrifices. The 
flesh of crows, or cats, or of some other animal, after having been 
dipped in spirituous liquors, sometimes makes a part of the burnt- 
offerings ; the worshippers believing that the flesh of the enemy, 
for whose injury these ceremonies are performed, will swell on his 
body as the sacrificed flesh does on the fire. Particular forms of 
praise are also repeated before this image to accomplish the destruc- 
tion of enemies. I here give a specimen :‘Oh! Pritytngira, 
mother ! Destroy, destroy my enemies ! Kill! kill! Reduce them to 


© Of fear-exciting countenance, 
f The well-proportioned. 
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ashes! Drive them away! Devour them ! devour them! Cut them 
in two ! Drink, drink their blood! Destroy them root and branch ! 
With thy thunder-bolt, spear, scymitar, discus, or rope, destroy 
them,’ 


A story to the following purport is very current among the 
Hindoos :—Jaftr-alee-kha, the nabob of Moorshtidtibad, was 
much attached to Ramt-khantit, his Hindoo treasurer ; who was 
at enmity with Kaléé-shtinktirt, a very learned Hindoo, and a 

eat worshipper of the female deities. The latter, to effect the 
destruction of Ramt-kanti, began to worship the goddess Pritytin- 
gira. He had not performed the ceremonies long, before Ramt- 
kantti became sick, and it was made known to him ,and the nabob, 
that Kaléé-shiinktirt was thus employed. The nabob, full of rage, 
ordered that Kaléé-shiinktrt' should be brought before him : but 
he fled before the messengers could seize him, and began to perform 
these ceremonies for the destruction of the nabob. A servant, 
mistaken for Kaléé-shtinktiri, was, however, seized ; but he bribed 
the messengers, that they might protract his journey as much as 
possible. They did so, and the day before they arrived at 
Moorshtidtibad the nabob died.» E-give this story to shew, what a 
strong possession the popular superstition has taken of the minds 
of the .people; who, while smoaking together, listen to these 
stories with the utmost eagerness.and surprise, as the villagers in 
England tell stories current. amongst them while sitting round the 
winter's fire... 


Secr. XII.— Unnii-poornas®, 


THIs image may be made standing, or sitting on-the wa- 
ter-lily: in the right hand is a spoon, like that with which the 
Hindoos stir their boiling rice, and in the other a rice dish: Shivt, 
as a naked mendicant, is standing before the image asking relief. 


The worship paid to this form ef Doorga is performed on the 
7th, 8th, and 9th days of the moon’s increase in the month Choitri : 
bloody sacrifices, fish, and spirituous liquors are among the offer- 
ings. Unnut-podrna being the guardian deity of many of the Hin- 
doos, (who have a proverb amongst them, that a sincere disciple of 
this goddess never wants rice,) very great festivities take place at 
this festival, accompanied with music, dancing, filthy songs, and 
every thing else calculated to deprave the heart. 


_ A Hindoo rising in a morning, before his eyes are well open, 
repeats the name of this goddess—‘ Unnii-podrna ! Unnt-pddrna 
and hopes, that through her favour he shall be well fed that day. 


§ She who fills with food ; from tun, food, and poorni, full. 
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When one Hindoo wishes to compliment another on his riches or 
liberality, he says, ‘Oh! Sir, your house is as full of riches as that 
of Unnii-pdérna :’ or, if he speak of another when absent, he says, 
‘Such a one, in liberality, is like Unnt-poorna.’ 


SECT. XUI.— Giinéshtt-jtiniinee”. 


Tuts name Doorga assumed after the birth of Ginéshi: she 
is here represented as sitting on the water-lily, dressed in red, and 
supporting with one arm the infant Gtinésht at the breast, while 
the other hand rests on the knee of the infant. 


A small festival in honour of this goddess is celebrated in the 
month Ugrithaytint or Phalgoont, on the 7th, 8th and 9th of the 
increase of the moon. Some years ago, at Gooptee-para, a village 
about forty miles north of Calcutta, a great festival was held in 
honour of Giinésht-jtntinéé, when fifty thousand rupees or more 
were expended. The bramhiins of the village collected money to 
defray the expenses; some gave one thousand, others two, and 
others five thousand rupees: and, crowds came two or three days 
journey to be present. ‘The daficing, singing, music, &c. began a 
month before the principal day of -worship ; all the visitors were 
entertained, and more than two thousand animals were slain. 


Sect. XIV.—Krishnit-krora. 


Tus is an image of Doorga giving suck to Krishni, to des- 
troy the poison which he had received in a quarrel with Kaleéyt, 
a hydra. ; 


A festival in honour of this goddess is held on the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th of the increase of the moon, in the day, in the month 
Maght. 

_ The history of this idol is thus related :—In the west of Hin- 
doost’han, a stone image was once found in a pool ; and no inform- 
ation could be obtained to what it related, until a Briimhtcharee 
referred them to the following story in one of the Tintrts.—In the 
neighbourhood of Vrinda-viint, by the river Ytmoona, Soubhiree, 
asage, for a long time performed religious austerities. One day, while 
in the midst of his devotions, he saw a shtikoolti and some other 
fish playing together ; with which sight he was much pleased, till 
Giroort, the king of the birds, descended into the water, and 
snatched up the shikooli fish, The sage, unable to punish Gu- 


bh The mother of Ginéshi. 
i She who holds Krishni in her arms. 
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roort, pronounced a curse upon this bird-god, or any other bird, 
who should hereafter come to destroy the fish in this spot; and 
this curse was afterwards the means of preserving the king of the 
hydras from the wrath of Giiroort in the following manner.—The 
mountain Hiliiyt was the resort of many serpents, who daily col- 
lected a number of frogs, &c. and presented them to Gitroort, to 
conciliate him, and to prevent his devouring them. At last Kalééyi, 
the king of the hydras, commanded his subjects to give the frogs to 
him, promising to protect them from Gtroorti: but the latter on 
his arrival, finding no food, attacked and overcame Kalééyt ; who, 
though defeated, amused Gtroorti by rehearsing some verses which 
no one understood but himself‘, till he had made good his retreat 
into a deep place of the river, where Gtroort durst not follow him 
for fear of the curse of the sage. In consequence of the serpent’s 
remaining in this spot, the poison proceeding from his body had 
destroyed all the trees, water, &c. for two miles round, and who- 
ever drank of the water died. About this time Krishnti was born ; 
who in his childhood, on a certain day, discovering that a dreadful 
mortality existed among the cows and the boys who kept them, 
asked the reason, and was informed that they had been poisoned 
by the waters of the Yimoona. ~ _Krishnt then jumped from a tree 
into the river; overcame the.gerpefit, and drove him out of the 
place. Kalééyt, full of fear;asked where he was to go, for that 
Giroort would certainly kill him, Krishnu, putting his foot on 
his head, assured him that: when Gtroort discovered the mark of 
his foot, he would not destroy him. The waters now became 
wholesome ; the trees gained their verdure ; and the boys and cows 
were restored to life: but the pain arising from the poison in the 
wounds which Kaléyti had given to Krishnt was intolerable. He 
therefore prayed to Doorga, who made him suck the milk from her- 
own breast, by which he was immediately restored to health. 


Ssot. X V.—Vishalakshee'. 


A CLAY image of this goddess is set up at Shyéntihatee, a village 
in Burdwan, which is become a place of great resort for pilgrims. 
Vast multitudes of buffaloes, sheep, goats, &c. are offered at differ- 
ent times to this goddess, not unfrequently for the destruction of 
enemies : sheep and goats are offered every day, and it is said that 

_ formerly human sacrifices were offered to this goddess. Many per- 
sons, it is affirmed, have obtained the privilege of conversing with 
their guardian deities in consequence of worshipping this image 
with very shocking ceremonies, while others thus employed are 
said to have been driven mad; yet some persons receive the name 
of Vishalaksheé as their guardian deity. 


k These verses, it is said, now compose one of the kavyiis called Pingili. 
1 Of large or beautiful eyes. 
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Sect. X VI.—Chindze™. 


Imaces of this form of Doorga are not made at present in Ben- 
gal; but this goddess is worshipped by many of the bramhiins, &c., 
before a metal cup containing the water of the Ganges. This wor- 
ship is celebrated daily, or at the time of the full or change of the 
moon, or when the sun enters a new sign, or on the 9th of the moon. 


The Kaliki-poorant directs that birds, tortoises, alligators, 
fish, buffaloes, bulls, he-goats, ichneumons, wild boars, rhinoceroses, 
antelopes, guanas, rein-deer, lions, tigers, men, and blood drawn 
from the offerer’s own body, be offered to this goddess. The follow- 
ing horrid incantation is addressed to the goddess Chtiindéé, when 
offering an animal in order to effect the destruction of an enemy : 
‘O goddess, of horrid form, O Chitindika! eat, devour such a 
one, my enemy, O consort of fire! Salutation to fire! This is the 
enemy who has done me mischief, now personated by an animal : 
destroy him, O Mthamaréé! Sphéng! sphéng! eat, devour.’ 


Women sometimes make a vow to Chiindéé to engage her to 
restore their children to health;~or*to obtain some other favour. 
Ifa person recover in whose name sucha vow hasbeen made, his 
neighbours ascribe it. to Chtindée. 4 5 


The exploits of this goddess ‘are celebrated in a poem written 
by the poet Kiinkint, and recited on various occasions, under the 
name of Chtindéé-ganii, or Chtindeé-yatra. 





Sect. XVIL—Other forms of Doorga. 


Kamakhya*.—This goddessis worshipped daily by persons of 
property before a pan of water, or some other substitute ; and also 
by many shaktiis on the 8th of the moon in both quarters. Those 
who worship her monthly, generally present some particular re- 
quest in favour of themselves or families. Atthe Doorga festival, 
this goddess is also worshipped with many ceremonies and at a 
great expense. A few persons receive the initiatory rites of this 
goddess, and worship her as their guardian deity. ate 


Vindhyt-vasinge?.—Thisis the image of a yellow “female, 
sitting on a lion, with either four or eight arms: she is worshipped 
in the month Voishakhi, on the 9th, or on the 7th, 8th, or 9th of 


m The wrathful. 
n She who is called desire. 
° She who dwelt on mount Vindhyw. 
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the increase of the moon: at Benares she is worshipped daily. The 
destruction of several giants is ascribed to this goddess. 


Miingttlit-Chtindika’.—This is the image of a yellow female, 
sitting on three skulls, clothed in red ; having in her right hand a 
‘book, and in her left a roodrakshtii bead-roll. She is mostly 
worshipped by females, or rather by bramitins employed by them, 
in consequence of some particular distress in their families ; when 
they make a vow to the goddess to worship her a certain number 
of times if she will deliver them. Even the wives of Mtstilmans 
sometimes send offerings to the house of a brambtin, to be pre- 
sented to her with prayers. In the month Poushti a small festival 
is held in honour of this goddess. 


Ktimitlé-kaminée.—This is the image of a female sitting on — 


the water-lily, swallowing an elephant, while with the left hand — 


she is pulling it out of her throat*—She is worshipped on the 8th 
of Voishakht, with the usual ceremonies and festivities. 


Rajt-rajéshwitree'.—This goddess is represented as sitting on 


a throne, the three feet of which rest on the heads of Brimha, 
Vishnoo, and Shivt. She is worshipped on the 7th, 8th, and 9th 


of Voishakht, with the ceremoniés common to all the female deities — 


ia 


to whom bloody sacrifices are offered. 


Yoogadya' is represented as sitting on a lion, having ten arms. 
—A festival in honour of this goddess is held on the last day of 


Voishakht, at Kshééri, a village in Burdwan, where many animals — 
are slain, and large quantities of spirituous liquors offered: the — 


goddess at the time of worship is taken out of a tank near the 
temple. It is supposed that not less than 100,000 people assemble 


at this place on this occasion. Human sacrifices, I am informed, — 


were formerly offered to this goddess.—So numerous are the sacri- 


fices, that the water of the pool, in which the dead bodies are | 


thrown immediately after decapitation, becomes the colour of blood. 
These bodies are taken out of the pool again in a little time after 
the sacrifice. The disciples of this goddess are very numerous. 


Ktiroonamiiyee*.—nI some places the image of this goddess is 


set up and worshipped daily. At the festivals of Doorga, Kaléé, 
&c.'she is worshipped in a more splendid manner. Some persons 
make vows to this goddess in times of distress, and many receive 
the initiatory rites by which she becomes their guardian deity. 


P The fervent benefactress. 
4 She who sits on the water-lily. 
* This image is said to owe its rise to a vision at sea ascribed to Shroéminti, 
a merchant, the particulars of which are related in the Kivee-kiinktint. 
* The goddess who governs Britmha, Vishnoo, and Shiva. 
* She who existed before the yoogiis, 
« The compassionate, 
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Secor. XVII.—Other Forms of Doorga. 





Tripoora*, Prichiinda', Jtiya’, 
Twirita’, Chindagra*, Dévi-séna*, 
Nitya’, Dhodma-vitee', Swtidha’, 
Priistabinée*, Ubhtya™, Swaha’, 
Juyi-doorga’, Sttee, Shantée?, 
Shodlinee’, Gourée’, Toostee?, 
Mtha-likshméeé?, Ptidma?, Poostee’, 
Shreé-vidya*, Shichée?, | Dhritee*, 
Tripoora-soondtréé’, | Médha', Atmt-dévta’, 
Vint-dévee®, Savitree’, Koolti-dévta’, 
Chindt-nayika’, Vijtya', &e.- &e. 


ae 

All these goddesses are worshipped at the festivals of Doorga, 
as well as at other times, before the proper representative of a god, 
as water, the shalgramu, &., but their images are not now made in 
Bengal. Many persons receive the initiatory rites of these deities, 
and pay their devotions daily to the particular goddess whom they 
have chosen as their guardian deity. Bloody sacrifices, fish, and 
spirituous liquors, are presented to these goddesses. The last sixteen 
are worshipped when rice is first given to a child, at the investiture 
with the poita, at the time of/marriage, and in general at all the 
ceremonies performed for a son before marriage. Jtyti-doorga is 
worshipped to obtain deliverance from danger. 


Beside the above forms.of Doorga, there are many others, whose 
names end with the word Bhoirtivée, viz., the terrific ; and temples 
consecrated to Bhoirtitvt and Bhoirtivee are erected at many of the 
holy places visited by the Hindoo pilgrims. When a person per- 
forms any of the ceremonies of Hindoo worship at these places, he 
must. first, on pain of meeting with some misfortune, worship these 
two deities. 


Sect. XIX.—Kalée. 


THis goddess may also be considered as a form of Bhigtivitee, 
or Doorga. According to the Chiindéé, the image of Kaléé, gt pre- 
sent worshipped in Bengal, had its origin in the story of Riktt- 
veeju, already inserted in page 178. Kaleé was so overjoyed at the 
victory she had obtained over this giant, that she danced till the 


x She who governs the three worlds, heaven, earth, and the world of the hydras. 
y She who speedily executes her will. * The everlasting. *The praise-worthy. 
b The destroyer of the giant Doorgif. ¢She who wields the weapon of this name, 
4The great goddess of fortune. © The learned. f The beauty of the three worlds. 
s The goddess of forests. The destroyer of the giant Chitndt. i The wrathful. 
k The furious. 1 She who is the colour of smoke. ™ She who removes fear. = The 
wife of Shivii. ° The yellow. » She who sits on the water-lily. 4She who tells the 
truth of all. * The wise. * The cause of all, * The victorious, Ditto. *The 
celestial heroine. y She who presides over the manes. * Ditto. ®The comforter. 
b Ditto. © Thénourisher. 4 The patient. ¢ The goddess of souls. - She who presidea 
over the generations of men. $ - ; 
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earth shook to its foundation ; and Shivi, at the intercession of the 
gods, was compelled to go to the spot to persuade her to desist, 
He saw no other way, however, of prevailing, than by throwing 
himself among the dead bodies of the slain. When the goddess saw 
that she was dancing on her husband, she was so shocked, that to 
express her surprise she put out ler tongue to a great length, and 
remained motionless; and she is represented in this posture in 
almost all the images now made in Bengal. 


The Udhyatmti Ramayinii gives another story from. which 
the image of Kaléé may have originated :—Ramt, when he return- 
ed home with Sééta from the destruction of Raviint, began to boast 
of his achievements before his wife; who smiled, and said, ‘You 
rejoice because you have killed a Raviinti with ten heads; but 
what would you say to a Raviinit with 1,000 heads?’ ‘ Destroy him,’ 
said Ramu. Sééta, again smiling, advised him to stay at home; 
but he, collecting all the monkies, the giants, and his own soldiers 
together, with Seta, Litkshmtnt, Shttrtighnt, and Bhiritt, im- 
mediately departed for Shitt-dweepti to meet this new Ravtint ; 
sending Htinoomant before to discover the residence of this thou- 
sand-headed monster, and bring a description of his person. Htinoo- 
manu, after a little play witb him, returned to Ramt, who soon 
after attacked the giant: but he, looking forward, beheld: Ramt’s 
army as so many children; and discharged three arrows, one of 
which sent all the monkies to Kishkindha, their place of residence ; 
another sent all the giants to Liimka, (Ceylon ;) and the third sent 
all the soldiers to Uyodhya;:Rami’s capital. Ramu, thunderstruck 
at being thus left alone in a moment, and thinking that all his 
adherents had been at once annihilated, began to weep: when 
Seéta, laughing at her husband, immediately assumed the terrific 
form of Kaleé, and furiously attacked this thousand-headed Ravin. 
The conflict lasted ten years, but she at length killed the giant, 
drank his blood, and began to dance and toss about the limbs of 
his body. Her dancing shook the earth to its centre, so that all 
the gods, filled with alarm, applied to Shivi: but he declared that 
he almost despaired of calming her passions, for she was mad with 
joy ; he promised, however, to do all that could be expected from 
a godin so desperate a case; but, pausing for some time, and 
seeing no other alternative, he, in the presence of the assembled 
gods, threw himself among the dead bodies under her feet. Briimha 
called to the goddess, and said, ‘O goddess ! what art thou doing? 
Dost thou not see that thou art trampling on thy husband? She 
stooped, and saw Shivti under her feet ; and was so ashamed, that 
. She stood still, and threw out her tongue to an uncommon length*.. 


__ 8 There are four Ramayiiniis, one written by Valméckee, another by. Vyasit-dévi, 
and two others, called the Udbootii and the Udhyatmti Ramayiiniis ; but the others 
are in little estimation compared with the work of Valméékee. ea: 

~~ When the Hindoo women are shocked: or ashamed at any ‘thing, they. put, 


eut their tongues, as a mode of expressing their ‘feelings, 
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By this means Shivt saved the universe ; and Sééta, again assuming 
her proper form, went home with Ramii and his brothers. 


_. In the images commonly worshipped, Kaléé is represented as 
a very black female, with four arms; having in one hand a 
scymitar, and in another the head of a giant, which she holds by 
the hair; another hand is spread open bestowing a blessing ; and 
with the other she is forbidding fear. She wears two dead bodies 
for ear-rings, and a necklace of skulls ; and her tongue hangs down 
toher chin. The hands of several giants are hung as a girdle 
round her loins, and her tresses fall down to her heels. Having 
drank the blood of the giants she has slain in combat, her eye- 
brows, are bloody, and the blood is falling ina stream down her 
breast ; her eyes are red like those of a drunkard. She stands 
with one leg on the breast of her husband Shivi, and rests the 
other on his thigh’, 


This deity is equal in ferocity to any of the preceding forms of 
Doorga. In the Kalika poorant, MEN are pointed out, amongst 
other animals, as proper for sacrifice. It is here said that the 
blood of a tiger pleases the goddess for one hundred years, and 
the blood of a lion, a rein-deer, or a.MAN, a thousand. But by the 
sacrifice of THREE MEN, she is’ pléased 100,000 years! I insertgtwo. 
or three extracts from the -sanguinary Chapter of the Kalika 
poorant :—‘ Let a human victim be sacrificed at a place of holy 
worship, or at a cemetery where dead. bodies are buried. Let the 
oblation be performed in the part of the cemetery called hértki, 
orata temple of Kamakshya, or ona mountain. Now attend: 
to the mode: Thehuman victim is to be immolated in the east 
division, which is sacred to Bhoirtivii ; the head is to be presented 
in the south division, which is looked upon as the place of skulls 
sacred to Bhoiriivti ; and the blood is to be presented in the west 
division, which is denominated hérikt. . Having immolated a 
human victim, with all the requisite ceremonies at a cemetery, or 
holy place, let the sacrificer be cautious not to cast his eyes upon 
it. The victim must be a person of good appearance, and be pre- 
pared by ablutions, and requisite ceremonies, (such as eating 
consecrated food the day before, and by abstinence from flesh and. 
venery,) and must be adorned with chaplets of flowers, and. 
besmeared with sandal wood. Then causing the victim to face. 
the north, let the sacrificer worship the several deities presiding 
over the different parts of the victim’s body: let the worship be 
then paid to. the victim himself by his name. Let him worship 
Brtimha in the victim’s rhtindrt, i. e., cave of Briimha, cavity in 
the skull, under the spot where the sutura coronalis and sagittalis 
meet. Let him worship the earth in his nose, &.—Worshipping. 

i The image of Minerva, it’ will be recollected, was that of a threatening goddess, 
exciting terror : on her shield she bore the head of a gorgon.. Sir W. Jones con= 


siders Kaleé as the Proserpine of the Greeks. > : 
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the king of serpents, let him pronounce the following incantation : 
oO a ee Ogi ate ! O thou who art an assemblage 
of all the deities, and most exquisite! bestow thy protection on me; 
save me, thy devoted ; save my sons, my cattle, and kindred > pre- 
serve the state, the ministers belonging to it, and all friends; and 
as death is unavoidable, part with (thy organs or) life, doing an act 
of benevolence. Bestow upon me, O most auspicious! the bliss 
which is obtained by the most austere devotion, by acts of charity, 
and performance of religious ceremonies; and at_the same time, O 
most excellent! attain supreme bliss thyself. May thy auspices, O 
most auspicious ! keep me secure from rakshtisis, pishachtis, terrors, 
serpents, bad princes, enemies, and other evils; and, death being 
inevitable, charm Bhiigtiviiteé in thy last moments by copious 
streams of blood spouting from the arteries of thy fleshly neck. ’— 
When this has been done, O my children! the victim: is even as 
as myself, and the guardian deities of the ten quarters take place 
“in him; then Briimha and all the other deities assemble in the 
“ victim ; and be he ever so great a sinner, he becomes pure from: 
sin ; and when pure, his blood changes to ambrosia, and he gains 
the love of Mthadévéé, the goddess of the yogt nidru, (ie., the 
tranquil repose of the mind from an abstraction of ideas,) who is 
the goddess of the whole universe, the very universe itself. He does 
not return for a considerable length of time in the human form, but 
becomes a ruler of the giint dévtas, and is much respected by me 
myself, The victim who isimpure from sin, or ordure and urine, 
Kamakshya will not even hear°named. ‘The blind, the crippled, 
the aged, the sick, the afflicted with ulcers, the hermaphrodite, the 
imperfectly formed, the scarred, the timid, the leprous, the dwar- 
fish, and the perpetrator of mtha pattikt, (heinous offences, such 
as slaying a bramhitin, drinking spirits, stealing gold, or defiling a 
spiritual teacher’s bed,) one under twelve years of age, one who _ is 
impure from the death of a kinsman, &c., one who is impure from 
the death of mttha gooroo, (father and mother), which impurity 
lasts for one whole year—these severally are unfit subjects for im- 
molation, even though rendered pure by sacred texts. Let not a 
bramhiin or a chtindalt be sacrificed; nor a prince, nor that which 
has been already presented to abramhtin, or adeity ; nor the offspring 
ofa prince ; nor one who has conquered in battle ; nor the offspring of 
a bramhiin, or ofa kshtitriyt; nora childless brother ; nora father; 
nor a learned person ; nor one who is unwilling ; nor the maternal 
uncle of the sacrificer. The day previousto a human sacrifice, let 
the victim be prepared by the text mantishttkii and three dévee 
gindht shtikttis, and the texts wadriingi, and by touching his head 
with the axe, and besmearing the axe with sandal, &, perfumes, and 
then taking some of the sandal, &c. from off the axe, and besmearing 
the victim’s neck therewith. If the severed head of a human victim 
smile, it indicates increase of prosperity and long life to the sacrificer, 
without doubt ; and if it speak, whatever it says will come to pass.’ 
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This work further lays down directions for a person’s drawing 
blood from himself, and offering it to the goddess, repeating the 
following incantation : ‘ Hail! supreme delusion ! Hail ! goddess 
of the universe ! Hail! thou who fulfillest the desires of all. May 
I presume to offer thee the blood of my body ; and wilt thou 
deign to accept it, and be propitious towards me.’ 


A person’s cutting off his own flesh, and presenting it to the 
goddess as a burnt-sacrifice, is another method of pleasing this infer- 
nal deity : ‘ Grant me, O goddess! bliss, in proportion to the fer- 
vency with which I present thee with my own flesh, invoking thee 
to be propitious to me. Salutation to thee again and again, under 
the mysterious syllables ting, ding.’ 


A person’s burning his body, by applying the rnin wick of 
a lamp to it, is also very acceptable to Kalé3, &c. On this occasion 
this incantation is used : ‘ Hail! goddess ! Salutation to thee, un- 
der the syllables tng, ting. To thee I present this auspicious 
luminary, fed with the fiesh of my body, enlightening all around, 
and exposing to light also the inward recesses of my soul.’* 


It is observed in this work;that the head or the blood of an 
animal, in its simple state, forms a proper offering to a goddess, but. 
that flesh must be presented as a burnt-offering. Other Tintris 
observe, that the eating of the flesh of men, cows, and swine, and 
drinking spirits, after these things have been offered to an idol, 
must be done in secret ; or the person will commit a great crime, 
and sink into poverty. I am credibly informed, that very many 
bramhins in Bengal eat cow’s flesh, and, after they have been offer- 
ed to an idol, drink spirits, though none of them will publicly ac- 
knowledge it. 


Thieves frequently pay their devotions to Kaléé, and to all the 
goddesses to whom bloody sacrifices are offered, under the hope of 
carrying on their villainous designs with security and success’. A 
gang of ten persons, perhaps, agree to plunder a house ; who meet 
together in a dark night, under a tree where an image of Sid- 
déshwitiré is placed ; and bring to the spot spirituous liquors, fisb, 
and other offerings. One ofthe company, a bramhiin, goes through 
the ceremonies of worship : at the close of which a bloody sacrifice is 
offered, and the instrument worshipped which is to cut through the 
wall of the house ; at which time the following incantation from 
the Chorti-ptinchashika is read: ‘O! Sindhtikatee! (the name of 


& See Mr. Blaquiere’s translation of the Sanguinary Chapter, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. v. The author hopes’ Mr. Blaquiere will excuse the liberty he has taken of 
altering his spelling of Siingskritii words, as he has done it merely to preserve unifor- 
mity throughout the work. : : 

1 One of Jupiter's names, it is well known, was Predator, because plunder was 
offered to him. : 
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the instrument’ formed by the goddess Visha3é! Kaléé commanded 
thee to cut a passage into the house, to cut through stones, bones, 
bricks, wood, the earth, and mountains, and, through the bless- 
ing of Unadya™, to make a way by cutting the earth from the 
house of the Malinééto that of Vidya", and that the soil brought. 
_ out should be carried away by the wind. Haree-jhee® and Chamtinda 

have given this blessing, and Kamakshya (Kalée) has given the 
command.’ After the reading of this incantation, the thieves sit 
down to eat and drink the things that have been offered ; and 
when nearly intoxicated, they gird their garments firmly round 
their loins, rub their bodies well with oil, daub their eyes with 
lamp-black, and repeat an incantation to enable them to see in the 
dark ; and thus proceed to the spot : when they cut a hole through 
the wall, plunfler the house, and sometimes murder the inhabitants. 


Sometime ago, two Hindoos were executed at Calcutta for 
robbery. Before they entered upon their work of plunder, they 
worshipped Kaléé, and offered prayers before her image, that they 
might be protected by the goddess in the act of thieving. It so 
happened, that the goddess left these disciples in the lurch ; they 
were detected, tried, and sentenced to be hanged. While under 
sentence of death, a native Catholic, in the same place and circum- 
stances, was visited by a Roman Catholic priest to prepare him for 
death. These Hindoos now reflected, that as Kaleé had not pro- 
tected them, notwithstanding they had paid their devotions to her, 
there could be no hope that-she would save them after death ; they 
mightas well, therefore, renounce their caste : which resolution they 
communicated to their fellow-prisoner, who procured for them a 
prayer from the Catholic priest, translated into the Bengalee lang- 
uage. I saw a copy of this prayer in the hands of the native Catholic 
who gave me this account. These men at last, out of pure revenge. 
upon Kalee, died in the faith of the Virgin Mary : andthe Catholics, 
after the execution, made a grand funeral for them ; as these per- 


m Aname of Kaléé, which means, without beginning. 


2 Soondiirii, the son of Goonii-sindhoo, raja of Kanchee-poorii, was overcome by 
the charms of Vidya, the daughter of Véérti-singhi, the raja of Burdwan. For the 
purposes of courtship, he concealed himself at the house of a flower-seller (Malinéé) 
near the palace of Veerii-singhi, and began to pay his devotions to the goddess Kaléé ; 
who gaye him this incantation, and the instrument Sindhijkatee, that he might cut 
his way to his fairone. One night, however, Soondifrt was caught in the palace, and 
Seized as a thief. As he was led from prison to the place of execution, he compose 
fifty verses in praise of the raja’s daughter, which verses have since received the name 
of Chori-ptinchashika. The Hindoos add, that when they were about to execute 
Soondiirii, the cords by which he was bound miraculously burst asunder, and the exe- 
cutioners fell senseless to the ground; in consequence, the execution was postpon' 
and the next night Kaléé appeared to Véérii-singhii in a dream, and directed him to 
marry his daughter to Soondiiri ; who was not a thief, but the son of the raja of 
Kanchee-poorii, a very proper person to become his son-in-law. The marriage was. 
soon after celebrated in the most splendid manner. ne 
j © THe Hindoos say, that a female of the Haree cast was once honoured with an 
interview by the goddess Kamakshya, who delivered to her a variety of incantations, 
now used by the lowest casts for the most ridiculous, as well as brutal and wicked 
purposes, . 
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sons, they said, embraced the Catholic faith, and renounced their 
cast, from conviction. 


Agiim-vagéeshtt, a learned Hindoo, about five hundred years 
ago, formed the image of Kaléé according to the preceding deserip- 
tion, and worshipped it monthly, choosing for this purpose the 
darkest nights in the month; he made and set up the image, 
worshipped it, and destroyed it, on the same night. At present 
the greater number of the worshippers of Kaléé hold a festival to 
her honour on the last night of the decrease of the moon in the 
month Kartikt, and call it the Shyama? festival. 


A few persons celebrate the worship of Kaléé at the full moon 
in Kartikii ; the ceremonies of which are performed before a_pic- 
ture of this goddess, drawn on a stiff mat of reeds seven or eight 


feet long. This festival lasts three days, and on the fourth the 
picture is thrown into the river. 


Some also worship Kaléé for one night on the Ith of the 
decrease of the moon, in the month Maghti; and a few rich men 
do so monthly, on the last night of the moon: while others wor- 
ship this goddess in the month Jyoishthi, when it is called the 
Phiilti-hiires festival, on account of the many mangoes, jack fruits, 
&e. offered to her. 


A few years ago, I went to the house of Kaléé-shtinktrii- 
ghoshti, at Calcutta, at the time of the Shyama festival, to see the 
animals sacrified to Kaléé. ‘The buildings where the worship was 
performed were raised on four sides, with an area in the middle. The 
image was placed at the north end, with the face to the south ; 
and the two side rooms, and one of the end rooms opposite the 
image, were filled with spectators: in the area were the animals 
devoted to sacrifice, and also the executioner, with Kaléé-shinkiri,’ 
afew attendants, and about twenty persons to throw the animal 
down, and hold it in the post, while the head was cut off The 
goats were sacrificed first, then the buffaloes, and last of all two 
or three rams. 1n order to secure the animals, ropes were fastened 
round their legs ; they were then thrown down, and the neck 
placed in a piece of wood fastened into the ground, and made open 
at the top like the space betwixt the prongs of a fork. After the 
animal’s neck was fastened in the wood by a peg which passed 
over it, the men who held it pulled forcibly at the heels ; while 
the executioner, with a broad heavy axe, cut off the head at one 
blow : the heads were carried in an elevated posture by an 
attendant, (dancing as he went,) the blood running down him on 
all sides, into the presence of the goddess. Kalee-shtinkurt, at 
the close, went up to the executioner, took him in his arms, and 
gave him several presents of cloths, &c. The heads and blood of 
the animals, as well as different meat-offerings, are presented with 

; » A name of. Kale, meaning black, if 
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incantations as a feast to the goddess ; after which clarified butter 
is burnt on a prepared altar of sand. Never did I see men so 
eagerly enter into the shedding of blood, nor dol think any 
butchers could slaughter animals more expertly. The place 
literally swam with blood. The bleating of the animals, the 
numbers slain, and the ferocity of the people employed, actually 
made me unwell; and I returned about midnight, filled with 
horror and indignation. 


The gifts to bramhiins and guests at this festival are numerous, 
and in some instances very expensive. The bramhtins, and then 
the family and other guests, are entertained, when the spirituous 
liquors which have been presented to the goddess are drank pri- 
vately by those who are in the secret. The festival closes with 
the dances and songs before the goddess. 


The reader may form an idea how much idolatry prevailed at 
the time when the Hindoo monarchy flourished, from the following 
circumstance, which belongs to a modern period, when the Hindoo 
authority in Hindoost’hanii was almost extinct.—Raja Krishnt- 
chindri-rayt, and his two immediate successors, in the month 
Kartikt, annually gave orders_to all the people over whom they 
had a nominal authority to keep the Shyama festival, and threaten- 
ed every offender with the severest penalties on non-compliance, 
Tn consequence of these orders, if more than ten thousand houses, 
in one night, in the zillah of Krishnti-ntgtirt, the worship of this 
goddess was celebrated. The number of animals destroyed could 
not be less than ten thousand. The officiating bramhins, especially 
those who perform religious ceremonies for shoodrtis, were greatly 
perplexed, as a single bramhiin had to perform the ceremonies of 
worship at two hundred houses, situated in different villages, in 
one night. All the joiners, barbers, or blacksmiths, in fifteen or 
twenty villages, in many instances have but one officiating priest, 
the bramhtins in general being unwilling to incur the disgrace 
which arises from performing religious services for shoodris. 


Eeshanti-chtindrti-rayt, the grandson of Krishni-chiindri- 
rayu, in certain years, presented to Kaléé eighty thousand pounds. 
weight of sweetmeats, the same’ quantity of sugar, a thousand 
women’s cloth garments, the same number of women’s China silk 
garments, a thousand offerings, including rice, plantains, peas, &c., 
and immolated a thousand buffaloes, a thousand goats, and the. 
same number of sheep ; which altogether could not cost less than 
ten thousand rupees, while the other expenses amounted to scarcely 
less than twenty thousand. To defray these expenses, this 
rajah sold the greater part of his patrimony; and in this and 
other idolatrous customs, he and other Hindoo rajahs have expend- 
-. ed almost the whole of their estates. 


Raja Ram-Krishnii also expended very large sums of money 
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upon the worship of Kaléé. He set up a stone image of this god- 
dess at Viirabi-ntigtirt ; on which occasion he is said to have 
spent alack of rupees. He also endowed this image with such 
a large revenue, that at present five hundred persons are maintain- 
ed there daily. In the service of this goddess he has nearly reduced 
himself to poverty, though formerly from the rents of the lands, 
gc., he used to pay fifty-two lakhs of rupees annually into the Com- 
pany’s treasury. 2 


Kaléé is the guardian deity of very many of the Bengalees, 
especially of the bramhiins. 


At Kaléé-ghatti, near Calcutta, is a celebrated image of this 
goddess, ‘whom (in the opinion of the Hindoos) all Asia, and 
* the whole world worshippeth.’ Having obtained an account of 
this temple from a bramhiin whom I sent to Kaléé-ghatti for the 
purpose, I here lay it before my readers :— 


_ The temple consists of one room, with a large pavement 
around it. ‘The image isa large black stone, to which a horrid 
face, partly cut and partly painted, has been given; there are 
neither arms nor legs, a cloth covering all the lower part which 
should be the body. In front ofithe temple is a very large build- 
ing capable of seating two hundred people ; in which, and on the 
oavement around the temple, many bramhiins daily sit reading the 
Chindéé, a work on the wars of Kaléé: on some days, as many as 
a thousand bramhtins may be’ seen'thus employed. Beyond 
this building, in front of the image, the animals for sacri- 
fice are slain. Not fewer than four thousand persons assemble on 
parolee occasions at this temple, especially at the Shyama and 

oorga festivals ; and, twice a week, on the Chéetiilat market days, 
two thousand people or more visit this place, multitudes of whom 
(my informer says, not less than a thousand) present offerings. 
At these times it is common for a Hindoo to go up to the temple, 
and, presenting himself at the door with joined hands, to address 
himself thus to the idol: ‘Ob! mother! I am going to the market 
for such and such a purpose. If thou grant me success, I will on 
the next market day present offerings to thee to the amount of.’— 
Or he says to another person standing near, ‘See, brother, I_ have 
promised to mother so and so, if she will accomplish my wishes in 
the market.” 


About nine o'clock each day, the bramhiin who in_turn per- 
forms the duties at the temple, and who receives the offerings of 
the day, after cleaning and bathing the image, puts on it the gar- 
lands of flowers and other ornaments, sweeps the temple, and then 
throws open the doors, calling out, ‘ Victory to the great Kalée! 


4 An adjoining village. 4 . 
. ¥ It is said that formerly, especially in times of scarcity, numbers of men were sold 
at this market. : = 6 ae 
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Victory to the great Kaléé! These compliments on different 
mornings he changes at pleasure. After this, persons going to 
bathe, or coming from bathing, approach the door of the temple, 
and bow to the goddess: and now the daily worship is performed, 
which occupies about an hour; after which men and women are 
seen bringing their offerings to the idol, which continue to be pre- 
sented during the greater part of the day. Some merely present 
them, without asking for any-blessing : these persons take away 
a few flowers, or any other trifle of what they have offered, as 
something that will secure the good of the family ; and friends on 
a visit at the house of such a person beg any thing of this kind, 
and eat it, or wear it in their hair. Other visitors to the temple 
leave part of the offerings there, and take away the other part to 
present to their friends. Others make a vow, while the offerini 

is presented to the image, in some such words as these: ‘Oh! 
goddess! mother Kalee! If thou wilt deliver me out of such or 
such a trouble, or wilt bestow such or such a_ blessing, I will pre- 
sent to thee [here the petitioner repeats the names of all the offer- 
ings or bloody sacrifices.”] Disputes arise almost daily in the 
temple betwixt the worshippers and the priests respecting the offer- 
ings, and not unfrequently a violent scramble takes place for the 
meat-offerings in the presence of the” goddess herself: the officia- 
ting bramhiin says, ‘ Who is to have these offerings’? to which the 
worshipper replies, ‘Oh! sir! our family priest always receives 
these things. I must carry them home for him.’ Ora man bring- 
ing offerings procures a bramhtin to ‘go and tell a lie in the pre- 
sence of the goddess, saying to him, ‘Sir, the bramhtns at the 
temple of Kaléé are such notorious cheats, that of all I give to the 
goddess, she will probably get nothing but a few flowers; and 
they are so rapacious that I shall never get these offerings out of 
their hands :’ on which this bramhtin carries the offerings to the 
temple, and declares, that they belong to the bramhtins of such a 
temple, and must be returned to them. By these contrivances, the 
offerer obtains what he has given to the goddess ; and, giving part 
to the bramhtin who has extricated him from the rapacious hands 
of the proprietors of the temple, he takes the remainder home. 
About three o'clock in the afternoon, food is placed before the 
goddess, consisting of rice, greens, roots, fruits, milk, curds, clari- 
fied butter, flesh, spirituous liquors® (in a concealed form,) sweet- 
meats, &c. &e. Generally about 250 pounds of rice are cooked 
daily, but at particular time twice or thrice as much. After reser- 
ving as much as is necessary for his own family, the officiating 
bramhiin sells the rest of the offerings to devout visitors or neigh- 
kours, and gives away what he cannot sell. When a bloody sacri- 
fice is offered, the offerer either pays the priest for his trouble, or 


___ _* It is affirmed that the greater number of grown up persons in this village drink 
Spirits. .Bramhiins may be seen in front of the temple, dvinkivg spirits at. noon-day ; 
and religious mendicants walking about, naked, without the least sense of shame, 
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gives up the slaughtered animal. The slayer also receives a fee. 
Of this flesh, the officiating bramhtin keeps what he pleases, and 
sellsthe rest to bramhtns, shdddris, Portuguese, and persons from 
all parts of the neighbourhood. 


The daily offerings to this goddess are astonishingly numerous. 
On days when the weather is very unfavourable, not less than 
three hundred and twenty pounds of rice, twenty-four of sugar, forty: 
of sweetmeats, twelve of clarified butter, ten of flour, ten quarts 
of milk, a peck of pease, eight hundred plantains, and other things, 
(the price of which may amount to about five shillings,) are  offer- 
ed, and eight or ten goats sacrificed. On common days, of all these 
things three times the quantity ; and at great festivals, or when a 
- zich man comes to worship, ten, twenty, or forty times this quantity; 
ane as many as forty or fifty buffaloes and a thousand goats. are 
slain, 


_ Raja Nivi-Krishni, of Calcutta, about fifty years ago, when 
on a visit to Kaléé-ghatii, expended, it is said, not less than 
100,000 rupees on the worship of this goddess. Amongst the offer- 
ings was a gold necklace valued at 10,000 rupees, and, beside 
other ornaments, a rich bed,.silyer plates, dishes, and. basons ; 
sweetmeats, and other food sufficient for the entertainment of a 
thousand persons ; and trifling presents of money to near two thou- 
sand.of the poor. 


About twenty years ago, Jiyt-Naraytint-Ghoshalt, of Kiddtir- 
poort, near Calcutta, expended 25,000 rupees at this place: when 
he sacrificed twenty-five buffaloes, one hundred and eight goats, 
and five sheep; and presented to the goddess four silver arms, two 
gold eyes, and many gold and silver ornaments. 


About ten years ago, a merchant from the east of Bengal ex- 
pended 5,000 rupees on the worship of this goddess, beside the 
price of a thousand goats which were slaughtered. 


In the year 1810, a bramhtin from the east of Bengal expend- 
ed on this idol about four thousand rupees, with part of which 
he bought a golden necklace, the beads of which were in the shape 
of giants’ skulls. a 


In the year 1811, Gopéé-mohitnit, a bramhitn of Calcutta, ex- 
pended ten thousand rupees in the .worship of this goddess ; but; 
being a voishntivu, he did not offer any bloody sacrifices. 


The Hindoos, it seems, are not the only persons who worship 


t The women belonging to the temple have become such good cooks, that it is not” 
uncommon for persons to pay for a dinner from their hands, preferring it to any thing . 
they could get elsewhere. : 
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this black stone: I have received accounts several times of Euro- 

ans, or their native mistresses, going to this temple, and expend- 
ing thousands of rupees in offerings. The bramhtin with whom 
T wrote this account declares, that when he was a student at Vurisha, 
near Kaléé-ghatii, he several times saw the wives of Europeans 
come in palanqueens with offerings ; though I suppose these ladies 
were born in India. But the proprietors of the temple positively 
assured this bramhtin, (as he says,) that very frequently European 
men presented offerings, soliciting some favour at the hands* of the 
goddess; and that very lately a gentleman in the Hon. Company’s 
‘service, who had gained a cause at law, presented thank-offerings 
to Kaléé which cost two or three thousand rupees*. I confess that 
I very reluctantly insert these accounts, because I should hope 
they mostly originate in wilful misrepresentation on the part of the 
bramhiins of the temple, or in mistake. I suppose some Portu- 
guese (who also go by the name Sahéb) may present offerings, and 
pray to this goddess—hence one source of misinformation ; the 
mistresses of Europeans are supplied with money by their retainers, 
and hence the worship not unfrequently passes off, with many a 
triumph over degraded Christianity, as the worship of such a Euro- 
pean ; and many Europeans, who go for curiosity to see the temple 
and the image, inconsiderately! or wantonly give presents to the 
clamorous and greedy bramhiins, who proclaim it as an offering to 
their goddess. Actions the most innocent, (even going to view the 
image,) are construed by these ignorant idolaters into an approval of 
idolatry. A European who was lately there, says my informant, 
to make a drawing of the image, when he departed gave the offici- 
ating bramhiin a gold mohir, and this present was probably enrolled 
among the gifts to the temple. 


It is further affirmed, that many Misstilmans (four or five 
hundred) present offerings to Kaléé monthly—so strangely has the 
veneration for this image seized the minds of the natives! And it 
is added, that an equal number of prostitutes, from all parts of 
Bengal, pay their devotions at this temple: some pray for the 
health of their paramours, and others that great numbers may 
visit their houses of ill fame. It is not uncommon for a loose female 
to say to her paramour, after his recovery from sickness, ‘I made 
vows to Kal3a, that if she would restore you to health, I would 
present her with such and such offerings: you are recovered ; and 
I must now go and perform my vows. Such a female sometimes 
thus prays for her paramour—‘ O mother Kalee! I pray for 
If thou wilt increase his wealth, [or remove sickness from him—or 
make him successful in such a concern—or increase his attachment 





% Silver hands, and gold tongues and eyes are among the presents made by rich 
men to-this goddess. Such is the stupidity of idolaters. = : 

- * Itis probable, that the real worshipper in this instance was a head-servant of 
this gentleman's; though the expense might be defrayed by the master. Without 
thinking of the guilt of such conduct, I have known frequent instances of Europeans 
making presents to their servants for the avowed purpose of idol worship. _ ie 
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to me, that he may always follow my advice] I will present to thee 
all these offerings [here she repeats the names of what she intends 
to give] When she returns home, she takes off all her ornaments, 
laying them aside till her vow be either fulfilled or abandoned, 


Merchants’ and tradesmen present offerings to Kaléé once, 
twice, or thrice a year, to obtain success in their concerns ;—many 
rich men (thirty or forty) place brambtins at this temple to worship 
the goddess, to walk round the. temple, and read the Chtindeée, 
daily in their names ;—others..place bramhtins here for these pur- 
poses, for two or three months in the year ;—sepoys from all parts 
of Hindoost’hanti resort to this. temple as often as they can obtain 
leave of absence ;—mothers. present offerings, praying for the re- 
covery of their children, and promising to bring the restored child 
in their arms. when they come to fulfil their vows ;* or, that it shall 
be invested with the poita,* or.pass through some other ceremony 
at the temple-;—servants in. search of employment make vows to 
the goddess to present her with a month’s wages, if she will raise 
them to such a situation;—in a word, the occasions of drawing 
people to this famous temple are as endless as the superstitious 
hopes and fears, the crimes and the wants of the worshippers. 


Goats are devoted to Kaléé, and kept, in some cases, for a long 
time, till the owner be able to meet the other expenses attending 
the offerings and worship. These animals are called the goats 
of Kalee. i 


The village of Kaléé-ghtittti (or Kaléé-ghatt) owes the greater 
part of its present population to this temple ; from which near two 
hundred persons derive their subsistence, exclusive of the proprie- 
tors, who amount to about thirty families. Some proprietors have 
a day in turn, others half a day, and others two or three hours ; to 
whom all the offerings presented in the portion of time thus appor- 
tioned belong. All these families have become rick. ALES 


In the month Maghi, a festival is held in various places of 
Bengal in honour of Ghatoo, the god who presides over blotches on 
the skin; but the assembly at Kaléé-ghatti is very great. At the 
time of swinging in Choitri also, the concourse of people at this 
place is also very large. See the account of Shivt. 


y Hindoo merchants engaged in foreign commerce, after the successful voyage of 
a ship in which they had property, frequently present thank-offerings to this goddess. 


2 The hair of some children is not cut at all till the vow be fulfilled ; others only 
separate a lock of the child's hair, tying it up ina bunch. A large hillock of human 
hair, collected at the times of shaving when vows have been fulfilled, is formed near 
the temple. . 

a A bramhiin once assured me, that he had seen not Jess than three hundred boys 
invested with the poita in one day at this place; on which occasion many bloody’ 
sacrifices were offered. The concourse of people was immense, Bye 
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I here add a rough account of what is expended on this idol 


monthly :— 


Buffaloes slain, (5) 


Goats ditto, (1,000)... 


Sheep ditto, (80)... 


ee oe Ay gon 


Rs. As. P. 


30 
aks re oe 40 


et ad 


Rice, (200 ewt.) Bes 


Salt, Spices, Pease, Fish, &. ... i i. e200 
Clarified Butter, Ba ee ve oe che i 
Milk and Curds, ... ais ee - wih “az i 
Sugar, (11 ewt.) ty: eee we a oes 

omnes (22 ewt.) sv oe wa neo +» 860 
Plantains, (25,000)... oe ee sf ne 50 
Evening offerings... on 54 ac i eve 60 
Meat offerings,... ae $5 $0 et al 90 


Dressed food, _.... ba ee cate see setae 
Fees, one eee wee ooo, eee ore eee 233 3 
Travelling Expenses, ... «3 4 re 800 


So ooocoococcoceoocecoo]e$so 
So ooecocesceococscoooec 


Alms given to the poor by visitors, ... a 3 200 
Extraordinaries from rich men, and at festivals, ...8,000 
Sa. Rs. 6,000 


Seventy-two Thousand Rupees annually, or Nine Thousand 
Pounds sterling. 


Sect. XX.—Other Forms of Kaleé, &e. 


Chamtinda*.—This image, which is similar to that of Kaléé, 
except that Chamiinda is represented with two giants’ heads in her 
hands, and as sitting on a dead body, is seldom or never made. 
The goddess is worshipped at the festival of Doorga, on three 
different days. 


Shmiishanti-Kulee.—When this image is made, other figures 
are introduced, as those of the giants Shoombhi and Nishoombhi, of 
jackals, dead bodies, &c. These giants are represented as sitting 
on elephants, throwing arrows at the goddess ; while the latter is 

standing on her husband, and aiming blows at them with a sword: 
The ceremonies of worship are like those performed in honour of 
Kaléé : the worship begins at the total wane of the moon in Maghu, 
and continues for three nights. Revelling is carried to the greatest 


» She who seized Chiindt and Mindi, two giants. 


This name denotes, that Kaléé dwells in the place of burning d and 
presides over cemeteries, Shmitishanti means @ cemetery. ogee aks 
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pitch: some of the worshippers, and not unfrequently the sons of 
rich men, dance before the image naked, ‘ glorying in their shame’ 
A few Hindoos adopt this goddess as their guardian deity. 


Mantivt-Kaléé*—Another form of Kaléé, whose image it 
resembles except in the colour, which is blue. The worship is 
celebrated on the fifteenth night of the decrease of the moon in 
Maght :—the present fruit, diversion ;—and hereafter, heaven. 
Such are the ideas of the poor deluded Hindoos. A whole village 
sometimes joins to defray the expense, at other times a rich man 
bears it alone. Many bloody sacrifices are offered, and great shew 
made, especially with illummations; to which are added dancing, 
singing, music, &c. : 


Phitli-huvreé.\—This form of Kaléé is that of a black female, 
with four arms, standing on the breast of Shiv. She is worship- 
at the total wane of the moon in the month Jyoisht’ht, or in any 
other month, at the pleasure of the worshipper. The offerings are 
numerous, especially of fruits : and buffaloes, goats, and sheep, are 
sacrificed. The day after the worship, the image is thrown into 
the river. 


Bhitdri-Kaleé..—An image similar to that of Kaléé; the 
worship also resembles that which is paid to that goddess. The 
image is in some places preserved, and worshipped daily. 


Oogrt-chtinda.® is worshipped atthe total wane of the moon 
in the month Kartikt: in some places temples made of clay are 
erected in honour of this goddess, in which she is worshipped 
either daily or monthly. 


Antindi-mitye.*—A black female, with four arms, sitting on 
a throne ; to whom a number of temples are dedicated, containing 
stone or clay images of the goddess. She is worshipped daily ; 
also on fortunate days, at the pleasure of her numerous disci- 
ples ; as well as at the great festivals of Doorga, Kaléé, &c. when 
bloody sacrifices are offered to her. 


Niwi-pttrika.'—These nine goddesses are worshipped at the 
great festivals, but with the greatest shew as that of Doorga; 
when these assistants of Doorga in her wars are represented by 
nine branches of different trees: Rtimbha, by a plantain ;* 
Ktichweé-roopa, by a ktichwee ;' Htridra, by a htridra ;* Jityiinteé 
by a juytintee ;* Vilwaroopa, by a vilwti ;° Dariméé, by a darimu ;» 


@ Viz., in the form of man. 
© She who receives mueh fruit. f The beneficent. & The furious, 
~ b The joyful. : : 

i The nine goddesses. k Musa paradisaica. 1! Arum esculentum. m Cur- 
cuma longa, © Aschynomene seshan, o Aigle marmelos, Pr Punica granatum, 
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Ushoka, by a an tshokt ; * Mantika, by a manv;* and Dhanyi- 
roopa, by a dhanyt. * 


Bheemii-chiindeé.—This image is made and worshipped at 
Benares : in Bengal also the goddess is worshipped, especially on 
a Tuesday, before another image, or a pan of water, or some 
appointed representative of an idol. 


Upiiva-jita."—There is no public festival in honour of this 
goddess, nor is her image set up for worship; but in times of 
sickness she is worshipped before the shalgramt, when forms of 
praise from the ‘Itintrtis are addressed to her. 


Vimula.*—A stone image of this idol is worshipped in one of 
the temples erected in Orissa, near the famous temple of Jtigin- 
nat’hii, Bloody sacrifices are offered to this goddess; but as_ this 
place is sacred to Vishnoo, these offerings are made in secret. 
Vimitilais also worshipped in Bengal atthe festivals of Doorga 
and Kaléé. 

Siddhéshwiireé»—In many villages in Bengal one, and in 
some large villages several, of these images are set up. They 
are in general made of clay; but some are of stone. The image 
is commonly the property of one family, who worship her every 
day: others in the village worship her when they choose ; but 
all the gifts and offerings come to the person who owns the 
image. If a child have a fever, the parents worship the goddess 
that ib may recover, and promise to present various offerings to her 
if she be propitious. Ifa woman want a son, she procures a bramhiin 
to worship the goddess in her name ;—if another person be seeking 
employment, he prays the goddess to favour him ;—if a koolint 
bramhtin wish his daughter to be married, he intercedes with the 
goddess, and promises to celebrate her worship if she be favoura- 
ble. _ On all occasions of particular distress or want, the people re- 
sort to these images with their presents and vows. ‘Thieves also 
worship Siddhéshwtireé, that they may be favoured with her 
smiles and be protected in thieving.‘ Honest and poor people also 
worship this image to obtain protection from thieves, An annual 
festival is held in honour of Siddhéshwitiréé on the same day as the 
Shyama festival. 


a Jonesia asoca. * Arum macrorliysen, * Coriandrum sativum, + The 
terrific. u The unconquerable, x She who purifies. y fulfils th 
Diteeedihiten: voeshiy ste purifies She who fulfils the 


___* The goddess Laverna, it is well known, was the rotectress of thieves, who, 
from her, were named Layerniones, and who worshipped Ree, that their psn and 
intrigues might be successful: her image was a head without a body. 
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Sect, XXI.—Likshmee. 


Is called the goddess of prosperity: she is painted yellow, 
and sits on the water-lily, holding in her right hand the pasht, 
(a rope,) and in the left, a necklace. 


Vishnoo is said to have obtained this goddess at the churning 
of the sea*; at which time all the gods were so charmed with her 
beauty that they desired to possess her, and Shivi was entirely 
overcome by his passion. ‘lhe reader will remember something 
similar to this in the account of Venus, who is also said to have 
sprang from the froth of the sea; and whom, on being presented 
to the gods, they all desired to marry. 


The worship of Liikshméé is celebrated in five different months, 
viz. in Bhadrt, on the first Thursday of the increase of the moon, 
in the morning ; in Ashwini, at the full moon, in the evening ; in’ 
Kartikt, on the last day of the decrease of the moon, in the night ; 
on the last day in Pousht, in the morning ; and in Choitrt, on the 
first Thursday of the increase of the moon, either in the day or 
night. The ceremonies are performed before a basket used as a 
corn-measure, painted red: the worshippers fill this measure with 
rice in the husk, and put round it,a-garland of flowers ; then cover 
it with a white cloth; and, encircling it with a number of small 
shells, place before it a box containing red paint, a comb, &c. The 
officiating bramhtn performs the usual ceremonies, varying but 
_ little from those at the worship .of.Vishnoo, in the name of the 
master or mistress of the house. No bloody sacrifices are offered. 
Bramhins are entertained rather liberally at this festival ; but on 
the day of worship no alms must be given to the poor, (except 
cooked food,) nor any money lost; lest this goddess, who is sup- 
posed to preside over wealth, and to have taken up her abode at 
the worshipper’s house, should be angry at her riches being wasted. 


This worship is celébrated in almost every Hindoo family 
five times a year ; the frequency of which is not to be wondered at, 
when it is considered that Lttkshméé is the goddess of prosperity. 
If aman be growing rich, the Hindoos say, ‘ Likshmée is gone to 
abide at his house ; if he be sinking into poverty, they say, 
‘Liikshméé has forsaken him.’ If they wish to abuse another, they 
call him Liikshméé-chara.” 


The morning after the festival, the women take up the corn- 
measure, and preserve it for some future time of worship: the 
rice is used in worship during the whole year. At the close of 
the festival, if a female of the family remember any stories respect- 


a he is also called the daughter of Bhrigoo. 


b In the provincial dialect it is Likhéé-chara, that is, luckless ; thus forming an 
extraordinary coincidence of sound and meaning in languages so bued: different. 
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ing Likshméé, she relates them ; and the rest of the family, 
joined by two or three neighbouring females, sit around and hear. 
In some places a number of persons subscribe towards the expense 
of making an image of Likshméé, and worship it on any of the 
days before-mentioned. 


Names.—Liikshméé, or, the goddess of fortunate signs ;— 
Piidmaltiya, she who dwells on the water-lily ;—Pudma, she who 
holds in her hand the water-lily ; Shréé, she in whom all take 
refuge ;—Htiree-priya, the wife of Htree. 


Sect. XXII —Kojagiirt-Litkshmée.* 


Tas form of Likshméé is worshipped at the full moon in 
Ashwini, in the evening, before a corn-measure, surrounded by 
four plantain trees; though some persons worship this goddess 
before an image of Likshméé. Bloody sacrifices are offered. The 
worshippers invariably drink the water of the cocoanut at this 
festival ; and numbers keep awake the whole night, listening to 
the filthy songs, and the horrid din of Hindoo music. 


Sect. XXIL.—Siiruiswiitee. 


Tus is the goddess of learning, the daughter of Brimha, and . 
the wife of Vishnoo. She is represented as a white woman, 
standing on the water-lily, and playing on a lute. 


On the 5th day of the increase of the moon, in Maghi, the 
worship of this goddess is performed before her image, or a pen, 
inkstand, and book ; the latter articles are supposed to form a 
proper substitute for the goddess, who is called Vagvadinéé, the 
eloquent. The image is placed on a table, either at the west or 
south side of the house. After the officiating bramhitin has read 
the formulas and presented the offerings, each worshipper whose 
name has been read in the service takes flowers in his hands, and, 
repeating a prayer, presents them to the goddess; after which 
follow gifts to the bramhitins, and a, feast. 


Every Hindoo who is able to read and write endeavours to 
celebrate the worship of this goddess: the raja of Burdwan is 
said to expend 15,000 rupees annually atthis festival. In every 
Hindoo college, the students keep the festival with great joy : 
many of them dance naked, and are guilty of every indecency. 


e The shastriis have commanded that each Hindoo shall remain awake durin 
the night of the full moon in Ashwini, when a festival is held in honour of this foe 
dess ; and from this circumstance this name is derived, 
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The day after the festival, the image is carried in procession 
through the town, and then thrown into the river. In passing 
through the streets of Serampore, at the time of this festival in the 
year 1806, I was exceedingly shocked at observing among the 
crowd, who were dancing, playing on music, bearing flags, &c. 
two or three young men quite naked, the mob triumphing in this 
shocking insult on public decency. To induce young men to resort 
to their houses, many prostitutes keep this feast, and connect with 
it all that low merriment which corrupts the mind and draws the 


attention of the crowd.* 


On this day the Hindoos neither read nor write,* though they 
will do any other secular business. They eat only once during the 
day, and those who are accustomed to eat fish abstain from it on 
this day. 

The Hindoos believe, that from this goddess they derive their 
learning and powers of eloquence,’ as well as their ability to read 
and write. Some of those who can neither read nor write, insist 
upon it, that they ought to worship her, as they derive their powers 
of speech from her.’ Others however complain, ‘ Sitriswititéé has 
bestowed nothing on us—why jshould we perform her worship ? 


The image of Sirtiswttéé is sometimes painted blue, and 
placed in temples ; when she is called N éelt-Stirtiswitee. 


Names. Bramhéé, or, the daughter of Briimha ;—Bharitee, 
she who presides over words ;—Bhasha, she who bestows the power 
of speech ;—Strtiswtitéé, she who through the curse of a bramhtin 
was turned into a river. 


Sect, XXIV.—Sheetiila." 


Is painted as a yellow woman sitting on the water-lily, dress- 
ed in red, and giving suck to an infant. Before this image, or a 
pan of water, the worship of this goddess is performed, in any part 
of the year; but in general on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the increase 


4 In the year 1808, Isaw a group of performers reciting the Ramayiint in the 
street; and on enquiry, I found it was before the door of some prostitutes, who had 
subseribed to bear the expense. The reason assigned was, that it would be an act of 
merit, helping them in another world; and would also draw men into whoredom, 
Offerings are sometimes brought home, and shared by a prostitute with her paramour; 
like the harlot, in the Book of Proverbs, who is represented as saying to the young 
man she met in the street, ‘I have peace-offerings with me; this day have I payed my 
yows.’—Prov. vii. 14. 

© The only reason I can find for this is, it is the command of the shastri. 

Of an eloquent man, the Hindoos say, ‘ Stirtiswiiteé sits on his tongue.’ 

& Of this fact they give the example of Raviini, who, when Ramti was about to 
kill him, procured a reprieve by flattering his adversary ; but the gods, afraid lest 
Raviin should be spared, sent Stiriiswiitéé into his throat, and caused hii to say pro- 


voking things to Rami. z 5 
» Or, she who cools the body at the time of the small-pox, 
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-of the moon, in the day time. Bloody sacrifices are not offered. 
On the 10th, the image is thrown into the water. *yevedd 


This goddess is also worshipped to obtain preservation from 
the evil effects of the small-pox. In the months Choitrt and 
Voishakht, the Hindoos inoculate those of their children who 
are two years old; on which occasion the inoculating bram- 
hin’ presents offerings and prayers to this goddess in the name 
of the child, promising for the parents, that if she be kind to 
the child, they will present to her certain offerings, &c. as soon 
as it is recovered. At the close of the ceremony, the bramhtn 
‘places the flowers which have been offered in the hair of the child, 
telling the parents that the goddess will be favourable ; and then 
performs the operation. When the child becomes affected with the 
disease, the family priest (if the parents be rich enough to pay for 
it) comes to the house every day, and repeats certain forms of pray- 
er and praise to Shééttila ; after recovery she is again worshipped. 
If the child become dangerously ill, it is carried to an image of 
Shééttila, and bathed in the water which has been offered to this 
goddess, some of which is given it to drink. < 


Beggars of different descriptions procure a stone, gild a small 
part of it, and-carry it from place to place, singing the praises of 
Shéettila. These mendicants:sometimes proclaim in a village, that 
Sheéttila has appeared to one of them in a dream, and ordered, 
that in this village the mistress of each house shall beg at three, 
four, or more doors, and take whatever is given her, and eat it in 
some neighbouring garden or forest.* The most dreadful misfor- 
tunes being threatened in case of disobedience, the affrighted 
women bog from door to door, and fulfil the supposed commands 
of the goddess. 


_—_ 


Sect. XXV.—Miiniisa’. 


Tuts goddess, the sister of Vasookee™ and the wife of Jurtit- 

karti, a sage, is called the queen of the snakes, and is worshipped 
to obtain preservation from their bite. She is represented as sitting 
on the water-lily, clothed with snakes. 


In the month Jyoist’hii, on the 10th of the increase of the 
moon ; also on the 5th of the moon's increase and decrease in 
Ashwint and Shraviint, as well as on the last day of Shravint, 
this goddess is worshipped. On the three last occasions, the wor- 





i Ther r. Hindoo doctors (voi do not inocula‘ low ; 
ambhiins Sep doiviigniis, or peti Sd er hoe ieee ores of 


~~ & This is a trick to extort some part of the alms from these deluded women, 
} Or Miiniisa-dévee ; the goddess who possesses pleasure in herself, 
™ The king of the serpents, 
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‘shippers plant branches of the Euphorbia before the house, and 
worship them. In Shraviini, the worship is celebrated with the 
greatest show ; on which occasion an image, or some branches of 
the same tree, or a pan of water surrounded with snakes made of 
clay, is placed as the object of worship: in some places, twenty or 
thirty thousand people assemble ; and amidst singing, dancing, 
music, &c. some persons play with snakes of different kinds, parti- 
cularly the cobra capello, suffering them to bite them. This play, 
however, ends fatally when the venomous fangs have not been 
carefully extracted. The cast called Mal, who play with snakes 
for a livelihood, profess great regard for Mtintisa. On the days of 
the festival, the Hindoos do not kindle a fire, alleging that one of 
the names of Mintsa is Urtindhiina, she who does not cook. 
A day or two before the festival, in some places, the women 
of the village (perhaps fifty or a hundred, or even two 
hundred) beg rice, either in their own or an adjoining vil- 
lage ; which they offer, ina field in the neighbourhood, in the 
name of Miniisa, but without an image. After thus offering rice, 
milk, curds, sugar, &c. to the goddess, they eat them on the spot ; 
and this act of holiness, they say, preserves their children from the 
bite of snakes, as well as assists*the parents themselves on their 
way to heaven. A song founded.upon the following story con- 
cludes the whole :—Chandt, a merchant, not only refused to 
worship the goddess, but professed the utmost contempt for her. - 
In process of time, however, she ‘caused his six youngest sons to 
be killed by the bite of snakes : to avoid the fate of whom, the 
eldest son, Likindirt, made an iron house, and retired to it; yet 
Miiniisa caused the snake Ttikshtkt to enter by a crevice, which 
destroyed Likindtirti on his wedding-day ; his widow escaped, and 
went weeping into the presence of her mother-in-law. The 
neighbours again attempted to reason with Chandt ; but he 
continued obstinate, declaring that Mtintisa was no goddess. She 
appeared to people in dreams, and commanded them to persuade 
him to celebrate her worship ; and, after much entreaty, to pacify 
the goddess, he was induced to comply: but declared he would 
present the offerings only with the left hand ;* and, turning back 
his head, he threw a flower at her image with the left hand: 
Mintisa, however, was so pleased, that she restored his seven sons ; 
and from this circumstance, the worship of this goddess has since 
been very much celebrated. 


When the worship is performed before an image, sheep, goats, 
and buffaloes are offered to Mintisa, and even swine.” 


When a Hindoo has been bitten by a snake, the persons who 
pretend to cure him read different incantations containing the 


n The hand used in washing after stools. 
© Among the Egyptians, swine, it is well known, were offered to Bacchus. 
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names of Miintsa. If one or two persons ina village have died 
by the bite of snakes, all {the inhabitants become alarmed, and 
celebrate the worship of Munisa. 


Sect. XX VI.—Shiishtee” 


Is a yellow woman sitting on a cat, nursing a child. The 
Hindoos regard her as the protectress of their children. 


Six annual festivals are held in honour of this goddess, viz., in 
Jyoisht’ht, Bhadri, Ashwint, Maght, and two in Choitrt ; on 
the 6th of the increase of the moon, and on the last day but one 
of the month. 


The worship celebrated in Jyoishtht is performed by a - 
bramhitinéé, or an officiating bramhiin, under the vitt tree, or 
under a branch of this tree planted in the house. At the time of 
this worship, every woman of the village, dressed in her best 
clothes, with her face painted, her ornaments on, and her body 
anointed with oil, goes to the place of worship under the tree, taking 
in her hand an offering; over eachof which the officiating bram- 
hiin performs the usual ceremonies. The offerings are sent to the 
house of the officiating bramhin,or distributed amongst the eager 
by-standers. Among others who are eager to obtain some of these 
offerings, are women who have not,been blessed with children ; 
each of whom sits down pensively among the crowd, and opens 
the end of her garment to receive what the assembled mothers are 
eager enough to bestow: when the giver says, ‘ May the blessing 
of Shishtéé be upon you, and next year may you bring offerings— 
with a child in your arms.’ The receiver adds with eagerness, 
‘Ah! if she bestow this blessing, I will celebrate her worship ; 
I will keep my vows, and bring offerings every year.’ This festival 
is called Artinyti-shtishté2, because the worshippers are directed to 
walk in some forest on this day, with fans in their hands. 


__In those houses where the daughter is married, but has not 
left her parents, they send for the son-in-law; and at the close of 
the worship the girl’s father sends to him, on a metal plate, a 
flower, some unhusked rice, a piece of string consecrated to the 
goddess, five or six blades of doorva grass,a garment, &c. The 
son-in-law, if a person of respectability, contents himself with 
sticking the flower in his hair. If a poor man, he puts on the 
garment, and raises all the other presents to his head. If the son- 
in-law neglect to stick the flower in his hair, the girl’s father be- 
comes very sorrowful ; and all the spectators pronounce the former 


P She is worshipped on the sixth lunar day, 
2 Ficus Indica. 


=~) 
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a dead man, for throwing away a flower which has been offered to 
_ Shiishtée. 


The worship in the month Bhadrt does not differ from the 
preceding, except in its being performed by the river side, or at a 
pe of water, before the stick which is whirled round in churning 

utter, upon which a fan is placed. In the midst of the worship 
the women make little paste images of children, and, placing them 
on leaves of the ktinttikéé tree," present them to the goddess, and 
afterwards throw them into the river. This festival is called 
Chaptira-shtishteé.* 


The Ashwint festival, distinguished by the name Doorga- 
shtishtéé, is in almost every particular the same as the preceding. 


At the Maghii festival, called Shéétiila-shtishtée, the women, 
on the night preceding, boil a large quantity of rice and pulse for 
offerings ; mixing with the latter, in boiling, a kind of kidney 
beans and varttakoos.' The next morning they bathe very early, 
and on their return go through the ceremonies of worship in the 
house, before the two stones with which they grind their spices ; 
and upon which they throw a yellow cloth, smeared with red lead. 
The worship is finished before ten o’clock, and at noon they eat 
what the goddess has left, i. e. every thing they gave her. 


The two festivals in Choitrti are held on the 6th, and on the 
last day but one of the month; on the. 6th, in the morning, either 
before a branch of the vitt, the shalgramt, or some proper repre- 
sentative of an image ; and at the close of the month, in the even- 
ing, before an image of Shiv. On the 6th the worshippers eat the 
bud of the Euphorbia inclosed in a plaintain ; and at the latter 
festival they fast during the day, and after worship eat some fruit, 
and some barley flour mixed with curds orwater. Rich persons 
eat sweetmeats. These festivals are called Ushoki-shishteé and 
Neéli-shtishtee. 


Another festival is held ijn honour of this goddess in some 
arts of Bengal, in the month Ugrithaytint, called Htree-shishtéé. 
he worship is celebrated before a clay pot, filled with water, 

having six spouts. 


In addition to all these times of worship, females who have 
lost all their children by death, worship this goddess every month : 
beside which, after a child is six days old, every father, to preserve 
the child, performs the worship of the goddess, while the officiating 
bramhtin reads the incantations; and on the 21st day of the 
child’s age, the mother presents offerings to the goddess with her 
own hands, while the officiating bramhtin reads the prayers. The 

r Artecarpus integrifolia. : 

* In allusion to the making of these images, 
-- * The fruit of solanum melongena.- 
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first of these ceremonies takes place in the evening, before a branch 
of the vitti tree, fastened in the house floor; the two stones with 
which spices are ground being placed against the wall in the inside 
of the house, covered with a piece of cloth. The husband, at the 
close, asks the blessing of the goddess on the child, promising to 
present to hera number of offerings when the child shall be twenty- 
one days old. Before the door the family place the skull of a cow, 
rubbing some red lead on its forehead ; and in three lumps of cow- 
dung, put on the forehead, they stick three cowries ; upon which 
also they spread a yellow cloth. The head remains a month at the 
door of the house, as a kind of charm for the good of the children. 


On the 21st day of the child’s age, the mother invites ten. or 
fifteen female neighbours, who, with the officiating bramhiin, ac- 
company her to a stone placed at the foot of the vitt tree, which 
is supposed to be the representative of the goddess; around which 
they put a large necklace or garland of flowers, and go through the 
ceremonies of worship in the usual manner: at the close the 
mother promises, on condition that the goddess bless her child, that: 
she will worship her every year. The mother distributes the sweet- 
meats, &c, that have been offered to the idol among the females 
present. This festival is called-ékooshiya." 


Shtishtéé has no temples-in Bengal ; her common representa- 
tive, a rough stone, smeared with red paint, about as large as a 
man’s head, is commonly placed at. the root of the sacred vit ; to 
which passengers, especially women, pay a degree of reverence. - 
In fulfilling particular vows to Shiishtéé, some worshippers sur- 
round the vati tree with garlands of flowers, and great numbers 
of artificial lamps made of clay : others fulfil their vows by building 
an earthen or brick seat around one of these trees. A female of 
property, as a thank-offering after child-birth, presents by the 
hands of a bramhtn a child made of curds, which the bramhin 
never fails to devour. 


Bloody sacrifices of bullocks, goats, sheep, and sometimes of 
tame hogs, are offered to Shiishteé. For receiving these latter 
offerings some persons call the goddess a cannibal. 


_. At the close of the different festivals held in honour of Shish- 
téé, it is common for women to entertain the company: with mar- 
vellous stories relating to this goddess. The wives of some of the 


lower castes beg for a share of the offerings at the doors of the 
bramhitns, , 


__Shtishtaé rides onacat : hence the Hindoos, especially mothers, 
avoid hurting this animal, lest the goddess shoul revenge herself 
on their children, 


" From ékooshif, twenty-one. 


USOORUS, THEIR CONDUCT AT CHURNING OF THE SEA. I13 


ara tr, 1. 
INFERIOR CELESTIAL BEINGS, OBJECTS OF 
WORSHIP, 


THESE beings are either the enemies of the gods, as the 
usoorts and rakshtstis; or their companions: or those who are 
employed as dancers, singers, or musicians in the heavens of the 
gods. They are worshipped at the great festivals, but have no 
separate images. 


Sect. I.—The Usoorts, or Giants. 


THESE enemies of the gods, are the offspring of Ktishytipt, the 
progenitor of gods, giants, men, serpents, and birds, by his different 
wives. They bear a resemblance 4o the titans or giants of the 
Greciam Mythology ; and stories of their wars with the gods (some 
of which will be found in this;work) abound in the poorantis. 
Indrt, Vishnoo, Kartikt, and Doorga, are distinguished among the 
Hindoo deities for their conflicts with these beings. King Vilee, 
a giant, is worshipped by the Hindoos on their birth-days, with 
the same forms as are used in the worship of the gods. 


Story of the churning of the sea by the gods and “soortis.— 
The most rancorous hatred has always existed betwixt the tsoorts 
and the gods, although half-brothers ; the former having been: 
excluded by the gods from succeeding to the throne of heaven: 
and dreadful conflicts were carried on betwixt them with various. 
success, till both parties sought to become immortal. The giants. 
performed the most severe religious austerities, addressing their 
prayers alternately to Vishnoo, Shivt, and Brimha; but were 
always unsuccessful. The gods, however, at last obtained this 
blessing at the churning of the sea of milk ; which story is related 
at length in the Muhabhariiti’ and other works :—The gods’ first. 
took mount Munditri, placed it in the sea, and wrapping round it 
the serpent Vasookeé, began to whirl it round as the’ milk-men 
do the staff in making butter. The gods took hold of the head of 
the snake, and the giants of the tail ; but being almost consumed’ 
by the poison fromthe mouth of the serpent, the gods privately 
entreated Vishnoo to prevail upon the giants to lay hold of the 

a Jupiter was represented as aiming the thunder in his right hand? against a 
giant under his feet : Doorga is ‘aimingithe spear in her right hand: against an tsoortt 
under her feet. fe 
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head ; upon which he thus addressed them : ‘How is it’ said 
Vishnoo, ‘that you, giants as you are, have taken hold of 
Vasookée’s tail? The gods and the giants then changed places ; 
and the elephant Oiravitt first arose from the churned sea to 
reward their labours ; afterward the gem Koustoobhtii—the horse 
Oochoishriva—the tree Parijatu—many jewels—the goddess 
Likshmeé—and then poison. Full of alarm at this sight, the 
gods applied to Mtha-dévii (Shivtt) ; who, to save the world from 
destruction, drank up the poison, and received no other injury 
than a blue mark on his throat.” Next came up the water of 
immortality ; when the 330,000,000 gods, and the tsoorts without 
number, took their stand on each side, each claiming the mighty 
boon. Vishnoo proposed to divide it with his own hands: but 
while the wsoortis went to prepare themselves by bathing in the 
sacred stream, the gods drank up the greatest part of the nectar ; 
and, to give them time to drink the whole, Vishnoo assumed the 
form of a most captivating female; with which the giants were so 
charmed, that they totally forgot the nectar. One of them, how- 
ever, having changed his shape, mixed with the gods, and, drink- 
ing of the water of life, becanie immortal ; but Vishnoo, being in- 
formed of this circumstance by Sodryt and Chindri, (the sun and 
moon,) cut off the head of the- giant. The head and trunk, being 
thus immortalized, were made the ascending and descending nodes, 
under the names Rahoo and Kétoo, 


Secr. I].—The Rakshiisis. 


Many stories respecting the wars of the rakshiisiis, or canni- 
bals, with the gods, are contained in the poorantis and other shas- 
tris, and several will be found in different parts of this work. 
They are represented as assuming at pleasure the different shapes 
of horses, tigers, lions, buffaloes, &. : some have a hundred heads, 
and others as many arms.* In the Hindoo writings Maléé, Soo- 
maléé, Raviint, Koombht-ktrni, Vibhééshiini, Indri-jit, Utikayt, 
and others, are distinguished as renowned rakshitstis. As soon as 
born, these giants are said to arrive at maturity. They devour 
their enemies. All the rakshistis are bramhiins, and are said to 
dwell in the 8. W. corner of the earth. 


_ Noiriti, a rakshtsi, is one of the ten guardian deities of the 
earth, and presides in the S. W. In this character he is worship- 
ped at all the great festivals. He is represented in the form of 
meditation used by the bramhiins as a black man, having in his 
right hand a scimitar. 


© Hence this god is called Neelti-kantil, the blue throated. 


© Some of the giants of the Grecian Mythology, it will be remembered, had 
a hundred arms, 
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Story of Koombhi-kiirntt.—Immediately after his birth, this 
cannibal stretched his arms, which were in proportion to his body, 
and gathered into his mouth every thing within his reach. At one 
time he seized five hundred courtezans belonging to Indri; at 
another the wives of one hundred sages, and cows and bramhiins 
without number. Briimha at length threatened to destroy him, 
unless he contented him with less, as he would presently eat up 
the earth. He now became more moderate, and began to perform 
the most severe austerities in honour of Brimha; which he con- 
tinued for ten thousand years. The gods trembled on their thrones, 
lest Koombhi-kiirnii, obtaining the blessing of Briimha, and es- 
pecially the blessing of immortality, should swallow up every 
thing, gods and men. They appealed to Briimha, and persuaded 
Strtiswitéé, the goddess of learning, to enter into Koombht- 
kurnt, and excite him to ask this blessing, that he should con- 
tinue to sleep day and night ; which request Briimha granted, 
and sent the voracious rakshtisti to enjoy his everlasting sleep, 
The friends of Koombht-kirnt' however persuaded Brttmha to 
change his destiny : who now ordered that he should sleep unin- 
terruptedly six months, but on the last day of the sixth should 
awake ; during half of which day he should fight with and con- 
quer Brimha, Vishnoo, and Shivt, and during the other half be 
permitted to devour as much ashe chose. At one meal he devour- 
ed six thousand cows, ten thousand sheep, ten thousand goats, 
five hundred buffaloes, five thousand deer, and drank four 
thousand hogsheads of spirits, with other things in proportion, 
After all, he was angry with his brother Ravint, for not giving 
him enough to satisfy nature. His house is declared to have been 
twenty or thirty thousand miles long, and his bed the whole 
length of the house. ‘ Liinka itself, says the Ramaytini, is eight 
hundred miles in circumference :—where then was the place for 
this bed? I have heard this question put by a person to the 
bramhitins, who, unable to find room for Koombt-ktrnt’s bed, 
were laughed at by the shoddris, their disciples. 


The Guindhtrvis and Kinntrts are celestial choiristers male 
and female. The latter have horses’ heads!!!4 


The Vidya-dhtiris are male and female dancers. The Upstiriis 
are also female dancers, greatly celebrated for their beauty : they 
have been frequently sent down to earth to captivate the minds 
of religious devotees, and draw them from those works of merit 
which were likely to procure them the thrones of the gods. Hight 
of the tpstrtis are mentioned as beyond all others beautiful : 
Oorvvishee, Méntka, Rtimbha, Pinchti-choodra, Tilotttima, Ghri- 
tacheé, Boodbooda, and Mishri-késhéé. The five first of these 
are the mistresses of the gods, and keep houses of ill-fame in the 


4 Some idea may be formed of the taste of the early Hindoo poets, who here 
represent heayenly music as coming from beings with the mouths of horses ! 
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heaven of Indri. When any one of the gods visits the king of 
heaven, he generally spends some time with one or more of these 
courtezans. i 


Story respecting the son of Indrti and an Upstiva.—Ona 
certain occasion, many of the gods were invited to an entertain- 
ment at the palace of Indri. In the midst of the dance Giindhir- 
vu-sent, the son of Indrii, was fascinated with the charms of one 
of the tipstiras ; and behaved so indelicately, that his father com- 
manded him to descend to the earth in the form of an ass. All the 
gods joined the son in endeavouring to appease the angry father ; 
who ultimately directed that Gindhtirvi-sént should be an ags in 
the day, and a man in the night ; he promised his son too, that 
when Dhara, the king, should burn. him, he should recover his 
place in heaven. With this modification of the curse, Gindhitryi- 
sénu sunk to the earth, and alighted in the form of an ass near a 
pond at Dhara-ntigtirti. In the day the fallen son of Indrt remain- 
ed in this form near the pond ; and in the night, in that of a man, 
he wandered from place to place to appease his hunger. One day a 
bramhtin came to this pond to bathe ; when Gindhtrvi-sénii told 
him that he was the -son of Indrt, and requested him to speak to 
King Dhari, to give him his daughter in marriage. The bramhtn 
consented ; but on speaking to the king, the latter refused to be- 
lieve that he was Indrt’s son, unless he himself had some conver- 
sation with him. The next day the king went, with his counsellors 
and courtiers, and held a ¢onvérsation with the ass ; who related 
his history, and the cause of his degradation : but the king still 
refused assent, unless he performed some miracle. ‘To this the ass 
consented ; and in one night raised a fort of iron forty miles square 
and ‘six high. The next day the king, seeing the fort finished, 
‘was obliged to consent, and to appoint the day of marriage. He 
invited bramhtins, kings, and other guests without. number, to the 
wedding ; and, on the day appointed, with dancing, songs, and a 
most splendid shew, (the bride being adorned with jewels and the 
richest attire,) they marched to the iron fort to give the beautiful 
Maughter of king Dharti in. marriage to the ass. In that country 
weddings are celebrated in the day. When all was. ready, 
they sent a bramhiin to call Gtindhiirvii-sénti from the pond; 
who, elated in the highest degree, having bathed, accompanied the 
bramhiin to the assembly. Hearing music and songs, Gindhirvi- 
sént could not refrain from giving them an ass’s tune : but the 
guests, hearing the braying of the ass, were filled with sorrow: 
some were afraid to speak their minds to the king; but they could 
__ not help whispering and laughing one amongst another, covering 
_ their mouths with their garments : others muttered to the king, 
_ *Oking, is this the son of Indri? 0 great monarch! you have 
found an excellent bridegroom ; you are peculiarly happy in 
having to. give your daughter in marriage to the son of Indri ; 
don't delay ‘the wedding ; in doing good delay is improper; we 
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never saw so glorious a wedding ; we have heard of a camel being 
married to an ass, when the ass, looking upon the camel, said, 
‘ Bless me! whata fine form ! and the camel, hearing the voice of 
the ass, said‘ Bless me! what a sweet voice !—The bramhitns 
continued : ‘In that wedding, however, the bride and bridegroom 
were equal; but in this marriage, that sucha bride should have 
such a bridegroom is truly wonderful! Other bramhins said, 
‘O king, at other weddings, asa sign of joy, the sacred shell is 
blown ; but thou hast no need of that,’ (alluding to the braying of 
the ass.) Thefemalescried out,‘ O mother! what is this! at the 
time of marriage to have an ass ! What a miserable thing! What ! 
will he give such an angelic female in marriage to an ass ?—The 
king, ashamed, held down his head, At length Gtindhtrvi-sént 
began to converse with the kingin Stingskritd, and tourge him 
to the fulfilment of his promise ; reminding him, that ‘ there was 
no act more meritorious than speaking truth, (putting the king in 
mind of his promise ;) that the body was merely a garment, and 
that wise men never estimate the worth of a person by the clothes 
he wears : moreover, he was in this shape from the curse of his 
father, and during the night he should assume the body of a man. 
Of his being the son of Indra there could be no doubt.’ The minds 
of the guests were now changed, and they confessed, that though 
he had the outside of an ass, he’ was unquestionably the son of 
Indri ; for it was never known that an ass could speak Stingskri- 
tti, The king, therefore, gave his daughter to him in marriage. 
By the time the guests were dismissed, night drew on,when Giind- 
hurvt-sént assumed the form of a handsome man, and, having 
dressed himself, respectfully went into the presence of the king. 
All the people, seeing so fine a man, and recollecting that in the 
morning he would become an ass, felt both pleased and sorrowful. 
The king brought the bride in great state to the palace, and the 
next day gave her servants, camels, jewels, &c. and dismissed the 
guests with many presents. Dhara, however, in the midst of his 
other cares, could not but feel anxious that Gtndhirvi-sént 
should throw off his ass’s body. After a thousand contrivances, 
he said to himself, ‘Gtadhtrvi-sénti is the son of Indrii ; therefore 
he can never die: at night he casts off his ass’s body, and it 
lies like a dead body: T will therefore burn this body, and thus 
keep him constantly in the shape of a man.’ Accordingly, one 
night, he caused the ass’s body to be burnt,—when Gindhirvi- 
sent appeared in his presence, told him that now the curse was 
removed, and that he should immediately ascend to heaven. After 
saying this he withdrew, and the king saw him no more. 


Nayikas.—These are female companions of Doorga, and are 
worshipped at the festivals of this goddess. Eight of them have 
a pre-eminence over the rest. The Tintrii-shastrtis declare, that 
these females visit the ‘worshippers either as their wives, 
or as mothers; and declare to them how they may obtain 
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heaven: or, as sisters, bring to them any female they choose, 
and reveal whatever they desire to know of the present or future. 
He who wishes to obtain the company of a Nayika must worship 
her thrice a day, and repeat her name at night in a cemetery 
for seven, or fifteen, or thirty (days. On the last night he must 
continue to repeat her name till she appears to him, and asks what 
he wishes for. She remains with him during the night, and departs 
the next morning, leaving with him presents to a large amount ; 
which, however, he must expend thenext day, or they will all eva- 
porate, Ifthe worshipper wishes to go to any place in the three 
worlds, the Nayika takes him thither in a moment. If after 
cohabiting with one of the Nayikas, he cohabit with any other fe- 
male, the Nayika immediately destroys him. Anindt-chiindri, a 
bramhiin ‘of Soopoort in Vééri-bhdomee, who died only a few 
years since, is said to have obtained the fruit of his worshipping 
the Nayikas. 


The Vikshdts are the servants of Koovéri, the god of riches, 
and fly through the world preserving the wealth of men. A 
number of stories, not worth detailing, principally referring to 
their wars or intrigues, are contained in the poorants. In the 
form of meditation, Koovéri isidescribed as a white man, having 
a hammer in his right hand. » He is-worshipped at the festival of 
the goddess Liikshméé, and at all the other great festivals ; but 
has no separate feast, image. nortemple. ‘the Ramaytint relates 
that Koovért, by prayer to Briimha,’ accompanied with religious 
austerities, obtained Liinka, (Ceylon ;) the very mire of whose 
streets is gold. Here he reigned till Ravtinti dispossessed him. 
Briimha also gave to this god the chariot. Pooshptkt ; which had 
the property of expansion, and, of going wherever the charioteer 
wished. From Litinka, Koovérti went to mount Koilast, where he 
is supposed to be at present. ; 


Pishachiis.—These messengers of ‘the gods guard the sacred 
places, the resort of pilgrims. Sixty thousand are said to guard 
the streams of the Ganges from the approach of the profane. 


~The Goodghitkits, the Siddliis, the Bhootiés, and the Cha- 
rtintis.—These are beings of inferior orders, residing with the gods » 
as servants. “ 


There are several other orders of females, as the Yoginéés, 
Dakinéés, Kakinéés, Shakhinéés, Bhootinéés, and Prétinéés, who 
wait upon Doorga or Shivt, as their attendants. All these also are 
worshipped at the great festivals. 
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CHAP. V. 
OF THE TERRESTRIAL GODS. 


THE Hindoo celestial goddesses, it will be seen, are very few. 
There are no more indeed than three which can be considered as 
really distinct, and as holding a distinguished place among this 
class of Hindoo deities : these are Doorga, Stiriiswiitee, and Liksh- 
méé. Many of the others are different forms of Doorga ; and Munisa, 
Shiisht@é, and Shéétiila, would have been placed among the terres- 
trial goddesses, but they do not seem to have had an earthly ori- 
gin.—I now proceed to give an account of the terrestrial gods, 
some of whom are worshipped with more shew than any of the 
celestial deities. 





Secr. L— Krishnti 


AccorDING to the Shréé-Bhagtivitt, Mtthabhartiti, and other 
works, this god, a form of Vishnoo;-was incarnate to destroy kings 
Shishoo-palii and Kiingsii, and a number of giants. — 


Krishnti was born at Mtt’hoora ; his father’s name was Viisoo- 
dévi, a kshiitriyt, and his mother’s Déviikés ; but Ktingstt seeking 
to destroy him when an infant, his father fled to Viinda-viinw, and 
concealed him in the house of Nindt,a voishyi: hence he is 


sometimes called the son of Nindt. 


Many stories are recorded of Krishnt in the pooraniis : in his 
infancy he deprived a giant of her breath, who had poisoned her 
breasts before she gave him suck ;‘—soon after he destroyed a 
carriage against which he hurt his foot, when laid by his nurse at 
the door to sleep ;*—Nindt’s wife, when looking into his mouth 
one day, had a surprising view of the three worlds, with Briimha, 
Vishnoo, and Shivi sitting on their thrones ;—at the age of eight 
years he took up mount Govirdhtint in his arms, and held it as an 
umbrella over the heads of the villagers and their cattle during a 
dreadful storm, with which the angry king of heaven was over- 
whelming them ; he created a number of cattle, and also of boys 
and girls, to replace those which Briimha had stolen from Vrinda- 
viinti ;—he destroyed a large hydra, which had_ poisoned the 
waters of the Yiimoona;—he seduced the wife of Ayint-ghosht, 
« voishyi, and sported with 16,000 milk-maids in the wilderness 


e The black. ‘ 

£ Tt is common for a Hindoo nurse to’ offer the breast toa neighbour's child 
when she happens to be ona visit: = HE EE ao 

& Mothers frequently lay their infants exposed to the rays of the sun to sleep, 
after rubbing their breasts with oil. : 
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of Vrindti ;—he next assumed four arms, destroyed Ktingsii, and 
placed Ktingsti’s father onthe throne ; after this he was engaged 
in various quarrels, and had to combat with many formidable 
enemies ; which induced him to build a fort at Dwartika, where he 
resided, and married two wives;—he next joined the family of 
Yoodhisht’hirt in their war with the race of Dooryodhtint' ;—and, 
lastly, destroyed Shishoo-palt. He closed his life with an act 
worthy of such a character, by destroying his whole progeny;” and 
was at length himself accidentally killed by an arrow, while sitting 
under a tree. S 


It is very possible, ifany real Hindoo history could be dis- 
covered, that many of these facts would be found recorded in the 
life of a Hindoo king of this name; which facts have been embel- 
lished by the Asiatic poets till they have elevated the hero into a 
god. The images of this lascivious and blood-stained hero are now 
worshipped by the Hindoos with an enthusiasm, which transforms 
them into the very image of Krishnii himself. 


This god is represented as a black man, holding a flute to his 
mouth with both hands: his mistress Radha stands on his left. 


On the 8th of the moon’s-decrease in the month Bhadri, an 
annual festival is held in thé night, to celebrate the birth of this 
god. On this day all the worshippers fast’. The regular Hindoos, 
and the disciples of the Gosaees‘, ‘sometimes differ a day or two in 
celebrating this feast. After the ceremonies of worship are conclu- 
ded, the worshippers assemble before the temple near a hole cut in 
the ground, into which have been thrown water, oil, curds, turmeric, 
and earth ; and seize first one person and then another, and throw 
them into this hole; and others jump into it. Music, dancing, 


h The posterity of Krishni, say several pooraniis, were destroyed by the curse of 
a bramhiin ; but as all events are ascribed to Krishnit by his votaries, this of destroy- 
ing his own family is referred to his agency. Soinfaitidus is the character of this god, 
even among those who hope for salvation through him, that Vilwii-mingili; a bli 
poet, wrote the following verse, which certainly contains: the severest ‘possible censure 
of this profligate deity. 
‘Oh! Krishnit! thou who didst destroy thy own offspring; 
Thou who didst renounce (Sééta) the less daughter of Ziintki, in the wilderness ; 
Thou who didst cast down to hades Viflee, who had given thee his all ;— : 
Who would think on thee, if thou wert not the deliverer from death? 


In exact agreement with this Stingskritti verse, was the declaration made befor 
several persons in company in the year 1812, by Ram-nat’hi, the second Siingskritit 
pundit in the College of Fort-William’; who, speaking of the universal profligacy of 
manners in Calentta, declared, that ‘every house contained a Krishnit.’ of 

___* Ina Hindoo fast, the person abstains, for three days, from anointing himself 
with oil, from connubial intercourse, from fish, every thing fried, and eats only once 
aday. At the time of a Jewish fast, the person is said to have ‘afflicted his soul ? 
but among the Hindoos: fasting and merriment go together. The Jewish fasb was 
connected with moral sentiment: the Hindoos fast as an act of mere ceremonial purity. 
; _ f ‘The Gosaees are the religious leaders of a lai : portion’ of the worshippers of 
Krishnj. Gosaee is a term of respect equivalent to Bir. ee 
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singing obsence songs, &c. accompany these acts of rade merriment ; 
~ at. the close of which, dancing through the streets, the crowd go to 
some pool, or to the river, and wash themselves: and thus the 
festivity ends. 


In the month Shraviint, another festival is held in honour of 
Krishni, called Jhooltint-yatras. On the 11th night of the increase 
of the moon this festival begins ; when a chair or throne, contain- | 
ing the image, being suspended from the ceiling of an adjoining 
room in the temple, the proprietor begins to swing the image, and 
other bramhtin suests continue it at pleasure. At ten o'clock the 
god is taken to his usual place, when the different forms of worship 
are repeated, amidst the offering of flowers, incense, sweetmeats, 
fruits, and other acts of adoration. During the celebration 
of worship in the house, the crowd out of doors sing, dance, 
and make a horrid discord with barbarous instruments of music, 
connecting with the whole every kind of indecency. At twelve 
oclock the owner of the image entertains a great multitude of 
bramhtins. After eating and drinking, they literally ‘rise up to 
play : youths, dressed so as to represent Krishnti and his mistress 
Radha, dance together ; and the festivities are thus continued till 
the crowd retire at day-light. Some-keep this feast for five nights, 
beginning on the eleventh ; and others for three nights, beginning 
on the thirteenth. b 

On the 15th of the increase ofthe moon in the month Karti- 
kt, another festival is held during three nights, to celebrate the 
revels of this impure god with the milk-maids. It is called the 
Rast. Each night, after the ceremonies in the temple are closed, 
the crowd carry the image out with much noise, music, singing, 
and dancing ; and place it in a brick building in the street, which 
is open onall sides, and has one highly elevated sitting place. 
This building is annually gilt, ornamented, and grandly dhantaa 
‘ted for this festival. Sixteen small images of Krishnt are neces- 
sary on this occasion ; but a very small gold image, about the size 
of a breast-pin, is placed as the object of adoration, and afterwards 
given to the officiating bramhtin. At the close of the festival, the 
clay images are thrown into the river. 


Round the building in the street, booths are erected, filled 
with sweetmeats, playthings, and other articles, as at an English 
fair. Here fathers and mothers, leading their children by the 
hand, or carrying them on their hips," come for fatrings. Thieves 


8 The swinging festival. angen 
h This is the way in which all Hindoos carry their children : a child is rarely 
‘seen ina person’s arms, as in Europe. ‘The same custom appears to have existed 
among the Jews: ‘ Ye shall be borne upon her sides, and be dandled upon her knees, 
Asaiah \xvi. 12. PRES a 
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and gamblers are very busy at these times’ ; and upon the whole 
it is amazing how much a European is here reminded of an English 
race-ground. At these times [have seen the grey-headed idvlater 
and the mad youth dancing together ; the old man lifting up his 
withered arms in the dance, and giving a kind of horror to the 
seene, which idolatry itself, united to the vivacity of youth, would 
szareely be able to inspire‘. In England the bait to corrupting 
amusements is merely a horse-race: but in Bengal the Hindoo is 
at once called to what he considers divine worship and to a licen- 
tious festival ; no one imagining, but that worship and adultery 
may be performeed in the same hour. About four or five in the 
morning the crowd carry the god back to the temple ; and then 
retire to cure their hoarseness and rest their wearied bodies. 


On the fourth morning, having brought the god home, after 
the usual ceremonies, they sing songs in celebration of the 
actions of Krishni; and continue them from ten till twelve 
orone o’clock in the day. Many come to hear, who present 
various offerings to the god ; after which a grand feast is given to 
the bramhtins. The expenses of this festival are defrayed either 
by rich natives, or from the revenues of the temples. 


_ Atthe full moon in Phalgoont, the Dolit,! another swinging 
festival is held.—Fifteen days before the full moon the holidays 
begin, from which time the Hindoos assemble in the night to sing 
and dance ; and in the day they. wander about the streets, throwing 
red powder" atthe passengers, either with their hands or through 
asyringe. On the night before the full moon, the ceremonies of 
worship are performed ; at the close of which, having besmeared 
themselves with red powder, they carry the god from his house to 
some distance, amidst the sounds of music, dancing, fireworks, 


3 Inthe year 1810, on account of the depredations of preceding years, the 
magistrate of Serampore forbad the erection of booths and all games at this festival : 
in consequence of which an expense of near four hundred rupees, incurred in perform- 
ing the ceremonies of worship, fell upon the owner of the image of Krishnt, who 
would otherwise have received as much from the proprietors of pee booths and gaming 
sl 3 : 

_ k Tiuminations, fireworks, and the gilding of their temples, ive a very shewy 
effect to Hindoo ceremonies, which sie cfiak performed zs ths time of the full 
moon, and at midnight. A moon-light night in India is highly pleasant. At the 
time of the Rasii festival, I have seen a scene so gaily illuminated and adorned, that the 
whole seemed enchantment ; every native, as he approached the god, threw himself on 
the ground with the most profound reverence, and muttered his praise with rapture 
as he mingled in the delighted crowd. Could I have forgotten that these people were 
perpetrating a dreadful crime, and that these nightly festivals were connected with 
the greatest impurities, 1 should have been highly gratified. 

__) Allthese festivals are intended to represent the obscene acts or play of 
Krishni. This is the play of swinging common to young folks in Europe. I am told 
that on this occasion, in various places in Hindoost’hani, many families sit up all 
night, swinging by the light of the moon. They suspend a cord betwixt two trees, 
and while some are swinging, others are singing impure songs, and others dancing. 

m This powder is made with the roots of wild ginger, coloured with sappan wood. 
Other ingredients are added to make superior Pete it ; 3 aie 
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singing, &c. A bamboo, with a straw man tied to it, having been 
erected in some plain, they place the god here, and again worship 
him. After three hours have been spent in various sports, especially 
with fireworks, they set fire to the bamboo and straw, carrying 
back the image to the temple. Very early in the morning they 
bathe the god, set him on a chair, and then worship him, rocking 
him in this chair, and throwing upon him red powder. At twelve 
o’clock at noon these ceremonies are repeated with greater splend- 
our ; when many offerings are presented, and the brambtins 
entertained. About four the festival closes by another repetition 
of the same ceremonies. The god is then washed, anointed, clothed, 
and put into the temple ; where food remains before him for some 
time, and is then given tothe bramhiins. 


Besides these many other festivals less popular are ‘held in 
the course of the year. 


Many small black stones, having images of Krishni cut in 
them, are to be found in the houses of the Hindoos ; to which 
different names are given, but they are all forms of Krishni. The 
temples dedicated to Krishnt are very numerous; and itis a 
scandalous fact that the image.of.Radha, his mistress, always 
accompanies that of Krishnu, and not those of his wives Rookminéé 
and Stityti-bhama. Many persons»may be heard in the streets, 
and when sitting in their shops, repeating to themselves and to 
parrots the names of Radha and Krishnt, as works of merit. 

» Pantomimical entertainments are frequently represented, in which 
the lewd actions of this god are exhibited. - 


Six parts out of ten of the whole Hindoo population of Bengal 
are supposed to be the disciples of this god. The far greater part 
of these, however, are of the lower orders, and but few of them 
bramhins.". The mark on their foreheads consists of two straight 
lines from the tip of the nose to the back of the head. 


A story of Krishnt.—The death of Shishoo-palti is thus 
related :—A quarrel arose at a sacrifiee between Krishnt and this 
monarch, respecting the point of precedency, which Shishoo-palii 
would not resign to Krishnti: ‘What!’ says he, ‘shall I be preceded 
by the son of a cowherd; one who has eaten with a cow-keeper, 
who has led cows to pasture, and has been guilty of all manner 
of abominations? Krishnt restrained his rage for some time ; 
but at length became exceedingly angry, and cut off his head at 
one blow. It was prophesied of Shishoo-pali, that as soon as he 
saw the person by whose hands he should die, two of his four 
arms would fall off; and this is said to have happened the moment 
he saw Krishnt at the meeting of the kings at this sacrifice. 


; n. The greater part of the bramhiins are disciples of the female deities, (Shaktus.). 
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‘Another Story.—On a certain occasion the lascivious Krishnti 
heard, that king Dimd@é possessed a horse, which every night 
assumed the form ofa beautiful female. Krislinti asked for this 
horse: but the king refused him, and fled to Bhéémt, Krishnt’s 
friend ; who, rather than abandon a person who had claimed his 
protection, resolved to break the ties of friendship with Krishni, 
and go to war with him. A war commenced, which continued to 
rage with the utmost fury, till the horse, assuming the shape of 
a kinntiréé, ascended to heaven, the period of the curse under which 


it lay being expired. 


. Krishnit ruining his friend by wrging him to declare a deli- 
berate falsehood.—In the war betwixt the family of Dooryodhiint 
and the Pandtvis, Dronacharjyi was so mighty a warrior that 
the Pandtivis had no hope of success, unless they could cut him 
off; to accomplish which, Krishnt contrived to throw Dronacharjyt 
off his guard, by causing it to be reported through the army, that 
his son Ushwttt’hama was killed. The father refused to believe 
the report, unless Yoodhist’hirti would say it was true. Krishni 
pressed Yoodhist’hirti to tell this lie, as it would insure success to 
their affairs ; and, in cases of extremity, the shastrti had declared 
it lawful to employ falsehood.’ Yoodhist’hirt at first positively 
refused, but was at length persaaded by the entreaties of Krishnit, 
Urjoonii, and others; who told him the assertion would not bea 
lie, as an elephant of Dooryodhtinw’s, of the same name, had actu- 
ally been killed in battle. Dronacharjyi was se, overcome when 
he was thus brought to believe the news, that Urjoonti soon dis- 
patched him; which completely changed the face of the battle. 
On account of this falsehood, Yoodhist’hirt, in going. to heaven, 
was terrified by a sight of the torments of hell.—Where did Krishni, 
the father of this lie, go ? as 


Theft and murder committed by Krishnit—When Krishnit 
was going to Mtt’hoora to destroy Ktingst, as he approached the 
city he felt ashamed of the meanness of his dress, which consisted 
only of some shreads of cloth, like ropes, tied round his loins; and 
said to his brother Buili-rami, ‘All are going to this sacrifice 

_ elegantly dressed ; we cannot go in this condition” Krishnii then 
sent his brother to a washerman, who however would not part 
with the clothes in his possession, as they belonged to king Kingst. 
A quarrel ensued, in the midst of which Krishnii killed the washer- 
man, and carried off the clothes. hese free-booters next went to 
a shop, and stole two necklaces ; and afterwards seized some sandal- 
wood, which a deformed woman was taking to the palace of 
Kingsi : but, to reward her, Krishnii pulled her straight, and 
tade her more beautiful than the tpstiras. The woman asked 
Krishni, since he had made her ‘so eautiful, who should marry 
her. Krishnti asked her, to whom she wished to be united. She 
said, to himself ;—and from that time she became his mistress. 
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Sect. I1.—Gopalit. 


Tuis is an image of Krishnti in his childhood. He is resting 
on one knee, with his right hand extended, craving some sweet- 
meats, from. his mother. 


This infant god is worshipped at the festivals in honour of 
Krishnti: the ceremonies are the same, though the formulas are 
different. 


Those who preserve stone, or brass, or other images of this 
god in their houses, as many do, worship them every day, or when- 
ever they choose. Many persons receive the initiating incantation 
of Gopalt as their guardian deity. 


_ Giréeshti-chtindri, the raja of Niidééya, in the year 1807, had 
two dreams, in which the god Gopalt appeared to him, and told 
him, that in a certain place in Nidééya, a beautiful image of him 
was buried deep in the ground. The raja paid no attention to his 
dreams, till the god appeared to him a third time, telling him the 
same thing: when he consulted his principal servants, who sent 
labourers to dig up the image ; but none was found. A few nights 
after, Gopalti appeared again, and told the raja that he was to be 
found in such a place, describing the spot in a more particular 
manner, The raja again sent-his-servants, who found the image, 
The greatest rejoicings took place at Nudééya on this occasion; 
learned bramhtins were called; and a vast concourse of people 
collected from the surrounding country to behold this miraculously 
discovered god, and to witness his installation, at which four thou- 
sand rupees were expended: a temple was afterwards erected on 
the spot, and the god placed in it. This image is now become very 
famous: the offerings presented to it do not amount, it is said, to 
less than two hundred rupees monthly. 

___ Another image of the infant Krishni, called Baltigopalti, made 
of stone or metal, is kept in the houses of many, and worshipped 
daily, as well as at the festivals in honour of Krishni. 


Srcr. IW.—Gopéé-nat hii” 


_ Tuts is another form of Krishni. In some places the image 
is worshipped every day, as well as at the festivals in honour of 
Krishnt, Spies tne ees 

_A celebrated image of this god is set up at Ugrit-dweépit 
where an annual festival is held, on the 11th and five following 
days of the decrease of the.moon, in Choitrt. The origin of this 
image is so recent, that the story is known to every Hindoo:— 


_ © The cowherd, 2 
P The god of the milk-maids. © 5 
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‘Two religious mendicants, since become famous among the follow- 
ers of Krishnt, Choitiinyt and Nityaniindi, sent their disciple 
Ghoshit-t’hakoort, who did not relish an austere life, to Ugri- 
dwéspi, and directed him to take a certain stone with him, and 
make an image of Gop&é-nat’bii, which he should set up there and 
worship. Ghoshti-t’hakoort obeyed his spiritual guides; took the 
stone on his head; set it upas a god, the gift of Choittinytt 
and Nityanitindu, and began to worship it in public daily, 
The god soon appeared to him in dreams, and revealed a num- 
ber of secret things ; so that by degrees Gopéé-nat’ht of Ugri- 
dwéepti became very famous. One night a stranger came to 
the temple at a very late hour, when no one was awake to 
give him refreshment. ‘The god himself, however, in the form 
of Ghoshi-t’hakoori, took an ornament from his ancle, and pur- 
chased some food for the stranger at an adjoining shop. In the 
morning there was a great noise in the town about this ornament, 
when the shopkeeper and the stranger declared these facts, so 
creditable to the benevolence of the god ; and from this cireum- 
stance the fame of Gopéé-nat’}htii spread still wider. After the 
death of Ghoshi-t’hakoorti, the god appeared to his successor, and 
directed him to perform the funeral rites; in the celebration of 
which it was contrived that the god himself should present the 
ofiering to the manes : for when-the kooshwt grass, the rice, and the 
water were put into the hands’of the image, the god (a little more 
water than usual being poured..into.his hand) poured out the 
offering ; when the crowd set up agreat shout, declaring that the 
god himself had presented the offering to the manes. At present, 
it is said, this god brings in not less than 25,000 rupees annually 
to his owner. id 


At the above-mentioned festival, it is supposed that 100,000 
people assemble each day at Ugri-dwéépii ; among whom are great 
multitudes of lewd women, who accompany the religious mendi- 
cants. Filthy songs about Krishnti and his mistresses are sung 
by the crowd, and all manner of indecent diversions ee 
Ditterent castes eat together here. Bat 


After the death of Ghoshi-t’hakoori, the image fell into the 

hands ofthe raja, or lord of the soil; who sent bramhiins to per- 
form the ceremonies before the image, and receive the offerings. 
Raja Ntvi-krishnit, of Calcutta, once seized this image fora debt 
of three lacks of rupees, due to him from the owner, raja Krishni- 
chtindrt-rayi. The latter afterwards regained the image by @ 
suit at law; but not till Nivi-krishntii had made another Gopeé- 
nat’hii exactly like it. . 
___ All this has arisen out of a stone given by two mendicants to 
one of their companions !—Who can avoid feeling a mingled sensa- 
tion of disgust and pity, while he beholds such multitudes, the abject 
slaves ofa superstition so degrading ? 
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Sect. 1V.—Jiigtinnat hit. 


THE image of this god has no legs, and only stumps of arms :* 
the head and eyes are very large. At the festivals the bramhtins 
adorn him with silver or golden hands. 


Krishnt, in some period of Hindoo history, was accidentally 
killed by Ungiidt, a hunter; who left the body to rot under the 
tree where it fell. Some pious person, however, collected the 
bones of Krishnti, and placed them in a box; where they remain- 
ed till Indri-dhoomnit, a king, who was performing religious aus- 
terities to obtain some favour of Vishnoo, was directed by the 
latter to form the image of Jitgiinnat/hi, and put into its belly 
these bones of Krishnt, by which means he should obtain the 
fruit of his religious austerities. Indrii-dhoomnti enquired who 
should make this image ; and was commanded to pray to Vishwt- 
kiirmi.* He didso, and obtained his request; but Vishwa-kirmt 
atthe same time declared, that if any one disturbed him while 
preparing the image, he would leave it in an unfinished state. He 
then began, and in one night built a temple upon the blue 
mountain in Orissa, and proceeded/to prepare the image in the 
temple: but the impatient king, after waiting fifteen days, went 
to the spot ; on which Vishwt-ktrmiti desisted from the work, and 
left the god without hands..or..feet...The king was very much 
disconcerted ; but on praying’ to Briimha, he promised to make 
the image famous in its present shape. 


Indrii-dhoomnii now invited all the gods to be present at the 
setting up of this image: Brimha himself acted as high priest, 
and gave eyes and asoul to the god, which completely established 
the fame of Jtigtinnat’ht, This image is said to lie in a pool near 
the present temple, at Jigtinnat’hi-ksh¢trt in Orissa, commonly 
known among the English by the name of Jigtinnat’ht’s pagoda. 
The particulars of this place will be found in the account of the 
Hindoo holy places, the resort of pilgrims. : 


Jiigiinnat’hii has many temples in Bengal, built by rich men 
as works of merit, and endowed either with lands, villages, or 
money. The worship of this god is performed in these temples 
every morning and evening ; at which times people come to see 
the god, or prostrate themselves before him. During the intervals 
of worship, and after the god has partaken of the offerings, he is 


a The lord of the world, from jiigiit, the world, and nat’hi, lord. 

+ The Athenians placed statues at their doors to drive away thieves, which they 
called Herme, from Mercury. These images had neither hands nor feet, and hence 
Mercury was called Cyllenius, and by contraction Cyllius, from Kullos, viz., without 
hands or feet. j ; 

s The architect of the gods. 
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laid down to sleep,‘ when the temple is shut up till the next hour of 
worship. 


Bramhiins may make offerings of boiled rice to this or to any 
other god, but shdddriis cannot: they are permitted to offer only 
dried rice." The food which is offered to Jigiinnat’hi is either 
eaten by the bramhtins and their families at the temples, or by 
passengers and others, who purchase it of those shopkeepers that 
have brought it of the bramhtins; a little is given to the poor. 


There are two annual festivals in Bengal in honour of this 
god; the Snant-yatra, and the Rtt’ht-yatra. 


At the Snant-yatra, in the month Jyoisht’ht, this lord of the 
world, wrapped in a cloth, is carried out and placed in a seat ona 
large terrace built in an open place near the temple. Here the 
bramhiins, surrounded by an. immense concourse of spectators, 
bathe the god by pouring water on his head, during the reading of 
‘incantations. The people at the close of the ceremony make obei- 
sance, some by lifting their hands to their foreheads, and others 
by prostration, and then depart, assured by the shastriis that they 
shall be subject to no more births, but be admitted to heaven after 
the death of this body. The bramhiins then wipe this creator of 
the world, and carry him back tothe temple; after which the 
ceremonies of worship are performed before him with great shew. 
This snant, however, is not confined to Jigiinnat’ht; but at 
this time all the different: images of Vishnoo, throughout the 
country, are bathed. It is the’eustoni of the Hindoos to feed their 
children with rice for the first time when they are six, seven, or 
nine months old. On this day, before the ceremony of feeding 
‘the child, they bathe it, repeating incantations. Krishnti par- 
took of his first rice at the full moon in Jyoist}hu; in commemo- 
ration of which, this snant-yatra is performed annually by the 
worshippers of any separate form of Vishnoo, ie Oe 


About seventeen days after the snanti-yatra, on the second of 
the increase of the moon in Asharhi, the Rw’thti or car festival is 
held. Before the god is taken out of the temple to be placed on the 
car, the usual ceremonies of worship ave performed. ‘The car be- 
longing to the image near Serampore is in the form of a tapering 
tower, between thirty and forty cubits high. It has sixteen wheels, 
two horses, and one coachman, all of wood. Jugiinnat’ht, his 
brother Bult-ramt, and their sister Soobhiidra, are drawn up by 
ropes tied round the neck, and seated on benches in an elevated 


* The images of the gods in all the Hindoo temples, at certain hours, are laid 
down to sleep ; at least, all those that are small enough to. be laid down and lifted up 


ed The bramhifns do not eat the boiled rice -of the shoddriis. Sweetmeats, fruit, 
the water of the Ganges, &c. are things received from shoddriis. Yet there are a few 
' bramhiins who refuse even sweetmeats and water from the hands of shoddris. 
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part of the carriage ; when a servant on each side waves a tail of 
the cow of Tartary, called a chamtrt.* The crowd draw the car- 
riage by means of a hawser ; their shouts, as the carriage proceeds, 
may be heard at the distance of a.mile. Being arrived at the ap- 
pointed spot, the bramhtins take out the images, and carry them 
to the temple of some other god, or to a place prepared for them, 
where they remain eight days. At Serampore, Jtgtinnat’ht, and 
his brother and sister, visit the god Radhavtlltbht ;¥ and here the 
wives of bramhtins, who are never seen at shews, and who seldom 
leave home, come to look at Jiginnat’ht. ‘The car stands empty 
during this time, and the crowd flock to gaze at the indecent 
figures,’ alluding to the abominations of the gods, which are paint- 
ed all over it. ‘Temporary shops are erected near the place where 
the car stands, like booths on a race-ground.* At the end of eight 
days, the god is again drawn up by the neck, placed in the car, 
and carried back to the place from whence he came ; but the crowd 
is not quite so great as when the carriage is drawn out. Many 
recent instances might be collected of persons,diseased or in distress, 
casting themselves under the wheels of this ponderous car, and 
being crushed to death. 


This festival isintended to,celebrate the diversions of Krishnt 
and the milk-maids, with whom he-used to ride out in his chariot. 


Sror. V:—Bili-rami.” 


_ Tats god was cotemporary with Krishnt. His image, 
painted white, almost always goes with that of Jtgtinnat/hi, 
though in a few temples it is set up alone. At the worship 
of Jiginnatht, and also at that of Krishnt, a short service is 
performed in the name of Bult-ramt, whose image also sometimes 
accompanies that of Krishni. Some place the image of Réviiteé 
by the side of her husband. From the siityt to the ktilee-yoogti 
this female, the daughter of king Révitt, remained unmarried.° 
The king, at length, asked Brimha, to whom he should give his 
daughter in marriage: Brimha recommended Bult-ramu, who 
saw her for the first time when ploughing. Notwithstanding her 


x The chamifra is a necessary appendage to royalty among the Hindoos. : 

y Another form of Krishnij. The name intimates that this god is the paramour 
of Radha. - 

* Romans i. 27. 

a The spirit of gambling is very prevalent at this festival. I have been credibly 
informed, that, a year or two ago, at Serampore, a man actually sold his wife for a 
slave, in order to supply himself with money for gaming. 

b He who pursues pleasure, or bestows it, in his own strength. 

: © This old maid must have been 3,888,000 years old at the time of her marriage 
if we date her birth from the beginning of the sittyi-yoogtt. : 
17 
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immense stature, (it is said her stature reached as high as a sound 
ascends in clapping the hands seven times.) Biltirami married her ; 
and to bring down her monstrous height, he fastened a plough- 
share to her shoulders. 


Sect. VIL—Ramii?. 


Tue following history of this god forms a brief table of con- 
tents of the Ramaytini,* an epie poem, much celebrated among the 
Hindoos. . 

At a certain period, king Diisht-rtit’hi, having been cherished 
with great affection by his wife Kékoiyéé,' promised her whatever 
she snould ask. She told him that she would avail herself of his 
promises on some future occasion; and when Rami was called to 
the co-adjutorship by the voice of the people, and to which Disht- 
rutv’hii gladly assented, Kékoiyéé reminded the king of his promise; 
and at the instigation ofa deformed and revengeful female slave, 
whom Rami had formerly beaten, she petitioned that Ramt might 
be exiled to a distant forest tolive as an ascetic, and that Bhtrati 
her son might be installed in!his stead. The king reluctantly 
complied. Ramt however readily submitted, and went into the 
forest, taking with him Sééta-and his brother Likshmint. 
Dishi-rtit’hi soon died of grieffor Ramt ; after which a shoe of 
Ramit’s was placed on thé throné, Bhiriti refusing the crown. 
When in the forest, Soérpi-ntikha,® the sister of Ravint, a giant 
who reigned at Liinka, (Ceylon,) proposed marriage to Rami, who 
sent her to Litkshmiinti ; he sent her again to Rami; Rami 
sending her back to Liikshmtni, the latter cut off her nose: on 
this she fled to her brothers Khtrii and Dédshiinii, who immediately 
made war upon Rami ; Kami, however, destroyed them, as well 
as their army of 14,000 giants, (rakshtstis.) Ravinti, on hearing 
of these events, requested Muréécht, another giant, to go to the 
residence of Ramti in the form of a beautiful deer, and tempt 
Rami to pursue him, while he stole Sééta. Maréachi consented, 
and Ramu, at the urgent request of Sééta, pursued the flying deer, 
leaving Lttkshmiini to guard his family. When Marééchi, in the 
form of the deer, was wounded, he set up a loud cry like the 
voice of Ramti; which greatly alarmed Sééta, who prevailed on 
Likshmtnt to follow her beloved husband, While Sééta was 


4 The happy, or he who makes happy. 
~ © Ihave omitted the long table of contents of this work inserted in the first 
edition, thinking it unnecessary, as the Ramayiint with an English ‘translation is 
faye from the Serampore press. [The second edition is now published in England. — 


{ Dashii-rit’ht: had 250 wives. 


_* A name giyen to her on account of h F ae 4 od 
winnowing pen gs account of her having nails like a Hindoo fan 8 
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thus left alone, Ravitinti carried her off in triumph. The 
poem then describes the grief of Ramt and his brother for the 
loss of Sééta. Raviint, in taking away Seéta, was met by Jtta- 
yoo, a vulture, formerly the friend of Dusht-rtt’ht. This bird 
endeavoured to deliver Sééta by fighting with Raviint ; but being 
unsuccessful, Sééta directed him to inform Ramu, that Ravtint was 
carrying her away. Rami in his search for Se¢ta met with this 
bird, which, as soon as it had delivered this account, died of the 
wounds it had received in fighting with Ravint. Rami and his 
brother now went forward in pursuit of Raviint, and met with the 
giant Kibtndhi, whom they destroyed. This giant immediately 
assumed another body, and informed Ramu, that he had formerly 
lived in the heaven of Indri, but had been cursed, and sent down 
to take the body of a rakshtst. He further informed Rami, that 
two brothers, (monkies,) Soogréévtii and Baleé, were in a state of 
warfare, Baleé having seduced his brother’s wife ; he therefore ad- 
vised Ramt to destroy Baléé, and contract an alliance with Soog- 
reevu, by whose means he should obtain Seéta. Rami took this 
advice, and having destroyed Baléé," restored Soogréévii to his 
kingdom. To prove his gratitude to Rami, Soogreévt collected 
his army of monkies, and sent them to seek for Seeta. The mon- 
kies who went southward met Siimpatee, a vulture without wings, 
brother to Jitayoo, who informed them that he had seen Seeta at 
Ltinka, (Ceylon.) Hiinooman, ‘one of Soogréévii’s generals, im- 
mediately leaped across the sed, (five hundred miles,)' to Liinka, 
where he found Seéta in a garden belonging to Ravtnii ; to whom 
he gave a ring from Rami, while she, in return, sent Ramtia jewel 
from her hair. Htinooman then began to destroy one of Raviinti’s 
gardens; who sent people to kill Htinooman, but he destroyed 
those who were sent. Ravin then sent his son Ukshttyti against 
the mischievous monkey; but he also was destroyed. Ravtint 
next sent his eldest son Indrtjit, who seized Hiinooman, and bring- 
ing him before his father, the king ordered his attendants to set 
fire to his tail; when the enraged monkey, with his burning tail, 
leaped from house to house, and set all Ltinka on fire : after finish- 
ing which he came to Seééta, and complained that he could not ex- 
tinguish the fire that had kindled on his tail; she directed him to 
spit upon it, and he, raising it to his face for this purpose, set his 
face on fire. He then complained, that when he arrived at home 
with such a black face, all the monkeys would laugh at bim. 
Sééta, to comfort him, assured him, that all the other monkeys 
should have black faces also; and when Htinooman came amongst 
his friends, he found that, according to the promise of Séeta, they 
had all black faces as well as himself. After hearing the account 


h Rami, compared with Krishni, is a pure character ; yet we see him here, with- 
out provocation, destroy the rightful heir to a throne, and set up one who had seduced 
the wife of his brother. : 

i No one can doubt the propriety of making a spy of a monkey who can leap 500 
miles at ouce. : 
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brought by Hitinooman, Ramu and Likshmtni, with Soogréévit 
and his army of monkeys, proceeded to invade Liinka. They 
tore up the mountains, trees, and other large substances, and 
east them into the sea to form a bridge ;* which, however, 
Ravtinti was constantly employed in breaking down. Vibhee- 
shiint, Ravytini’s brother, perceiving that Ramti would make 
good his landing, recommended that Sééta should be given up: 
but his brother, unable to bear this advice, quarrelled with 
Vibhééshtinti; who came over to Ramt, and advised him to 
throw into the sea a temple and image of Shivi, assuring him, 
that as Rayitinti was a worshipper of Shivi, he would not destroy 
the temple and image of his god., Rami followed this advice, soon 
made good his landing, and began the war with Ravint. After 
many giants had been killed, Koombhtktirnt, a monstrous giant, 
2,400 cubits high, and 1,600 thick, brother to Ravinti, engaged 
Rami and the monkeys. He began the combat by seizing and 
devouring his enemies. Some of them, as soon as they entered his 
mouth, came out at his nostrils and ears, and escaped. The terri- 
fied monkeys fled ; but Ramt with his arrows first cut off his arms, ~ 
then his legs. Still he waddled round, and endeavoured to devour 
all within his reach, till Ramti.gave him a mortal wound in the 
neck. Next after Koombhiktrnt; Indiijit engaged in the contest. 
He seized Ramu, and, by the power of enchantment, carried him 
down to patalti ; where Htnodoman went in search of him, and, 
while Mtheéraviint was there, instructing Indrijit how to prostrate 
himself beforean image of the: goddess Bhtidrt-kaléé, Htinooman 
cut off his head, and rescued Ramt. At length Ravtint himself 
entered the combat ; but after many conflicts, finding himself very 
weak, he resolved to restore Sééta, and put an end to the war. To 
this Ramti consented ; but while Raviinti was on the point of 
bringing Sééta, he thought within himself, ‘If I do this, every one 
will charge me with cowardice: shall I, a giant, refuse to fight ? 
‘The combat was again renewed, and Ravinti was slain.’ Ramti 
then obtained his wife; but as a trial of her innocence while in 
the hands of Raviint, he compelled her to pass through a fiery 


* Ramit’s bridge. See the map of Hindoost}han. Ramif was at a loss how to lead 
his army across the sea to Liinka. He fasted, and prayed to Sagiirii for three days, 
and was angry with the god for not appearing to him. He therefore ordered Litksh- 
miini to fire an arrow, and carry away the god’s umbrella. He did so, and the arrow, 
carrying away the umbrella, penetrated even as far as patalii. The god, aroused from 
his sleep, exclaimed, ‘Is Ramii arrived by the sea side, and I have not known it? He 
then directed Ramii to apply to king Nilti, to whom he had given a blessing, that 
whatever he threw into the sea should become buoyant. At the command of Nilii, 
the monkeys tore up the neighbouring mountains, and cast them into the sea. Hitinoo- 
man brought three mountains on his head at once, each 64 miles in circumference ; and 
one on each shoulder, equally large; together with one under each arm, one in each 
paw, and one on his tail. All these mountains being thrown into the sea, and becom- 
ing. buoyant, a complete bridge was formed. ne 


\ The engagement betwixt Rami and Raviinit lasted seven days: Rami cut off 
the ten heads of Ravtinti a hundred times, but they were always titeeoutouaty restored. . 
Rami then. discharged an arrow which had these properties, that if it went into the 
air, it became a thousand ; if it entered the body of an enemy, it became an innumer- 
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ordeal; which she did unhurt. He then returned to Uyodhya, and 
mounted the throne. After this, however, some person objected to 
Rami, that it was not proper for him to receive Seéta, after she had 
been in keeping of a giant. He therefore sent her into the forest to 
Valméékee, the writer of the Ramaytint, where she was delivered 
of two sons, Liivi and Koosht ; the latter of whom was afterwards 
stolen by the god Ptinchantint, when Valmeéekee, to comfort the 
mother, took a blade of koosht grass, and secretly made a child so 
much like Koosht, that Seeta did not know it from her own son. 
In a short time, however, Pinchaninu, not being able to destroy a 
child of Rami’s, restored Koosht, and Valméekee caused the two 
boys to become one. Before his death Ramt performed the 
sacrifice of a horse;".and Sééta and her two sons, Livi and 
Kooshi, were restored to him : but Ramti wishing Sééta again to 
pass through a fiery ordeal, she entered the fire ; but the goddess 
Prit’hivee," (Sééta’s mother,) opened her mouth, and received her 
into patali. At length Kaltipooroosht, the angel of death, went 
to Rami, expressing a wish for a secret conference. Ramut. pro- 
mised that while he was present no one should be admitted, and 
placed Likshmtint’ at the door to keep out all intruders : but 
while Ramt and Kalt-pooroosht were closeted, Dooryasa, the 
sage, arrived, and demanded aninterview with Ramt. This sage 
was so very passionate, that everyone dreaded contradicting him ; 
Likshmini, therefore, through fear, went in and announced his 
arrival. Rami, for this offence,» rejected his brother, who ina 
paroxysm of grief drowned himself in the sacred river Stirtiyoo, 
and went to heaven. Rami afterwards putan end to his life in 
the same manner. Litivti and Kooksht succeeded him.° 


abie multitude. Raviinii at the sight of this arrow was filled with fear, and would 
have fled ; but recollecting that Shivii had once given him an arrow that was to rescue 
him in a time of extreme peril, he discharged it, and destroyed Ramii's terrible arrow. 
Still however he was full of fear, for whichever way he turned, he saw Ramii; he shut 
his eyes, but still he saw him in his mind. At length, perceiving no way of escape, 
he began to flatter Ramti ; who was so softened, that-he declared he would never des- 
troy Ravtinti. The gods, alarmed lest Raviint! should be spared, excited him to reproach 
Ramii ; who, indignant at such conduct, let fly an arrow which pierced Raviint’s body, 
proceeded through the earth into the regions below, and having there bathed, returned 
in the form of a goose, and again entered the quiver in its original shape. The gods 
were so much in fear of Raviind, that they durst not begin to rejoice till they were sure 
he was dead : in whispers they asked each other, ‘Is he dead?—‘Is he really dead? 
&e. When it was known that he was certainly dead, the gods, Rami, the monkeys, 
and the bears, all began to dance.—Miindodiiréé, the chief wife of Rayiinti, and mother 
of Indriijit, after the death of her husband, went to Rami, weeping. Rami, not 
knowing who she was, gave her this blessing, that she should never become a widow. 
Finding his mistake, (having just killed her husband,) he ordered Hiinooman continnally 
to throw wood into the fire; according toa proverb among the Hindoos, that as long as 
the body of the husband is burning, a woman is not called a widow. To this day, 
therefore, Htinooman keeps laying logs on the fire; and every time a Hindoo puts his 
fingers in his ears and hears a sound, he says, he hears, the bones of Raviinii burning. 

m This sacrifice was performed by many of the ancient Hindoo princes, and was 
considered as highly meritorious. 

n 'The earth personified. - 


© There are a few sentences in this history, which are not to be found in 
Valméékee’s Ramayiinti ; but they may be seen in the Bengalee translation, 
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The image of Ramt is painted green; he is represented as 
sitting on a throne, or on Htinooman, the monkey, with a crown 
upon his head. He holds in one hand a bow, in another an arrow, 
and has a bundle of arrows slung at his back. 


The worship paid to him is of the same kind as that to 
Krishni ; but the formulas are different. On the ninth of the 
increase of the moon in Choitrii, on which day Ramti was_ born, an 
annual festival is held, when multitudes of clay images are 
worshipped. The dolti festival also is observed in honour of this 
god on this day, which is also kept as afast ; when Ramii’s three 
brothers, Bhirttt, Likshmint, and Shitrighnt are worshipped, 
but the images of the first and last are never made. At other 
festivals also a few ceremonies in honour of Rami are performed. 


The birth of Ramt forms the seventh of the Hindoo incarna- 
tions. On the birth-day of this god’ the Hindoo merchants in 
general begin their new year’s accounts. At the time of death, 
many Hindoos write the name of Rami on the breast and forehead 
of the dying age with earth taken from the banks of the 
Ganges ; and hence these persons after death, instead of being 
dragged to Yumt to be judged, immediately ascend to heaven. 
Many of the disciples of Rami become Ramahoots, a class of 
mendicants who impress on. different-parts of their bodies Ramt’s 
name and the figure of his foot. The mark on the forehead of 
Ramt’s followers very much resembles a trident. 


Temples containing the images of Rami, Likshmiini, Séeéta, 
and Htnooman are erected in many parts of Bengal; and the 
worship of Ramt performed in them daily. 


Sect. VIIL—Choitinyit.s 


Tus is the image of an almost naked mendicant, painted yel- 
low. Some of the Hindoos believe, that amongst all the Hindoo 
incarnations there are four principal ones. The first, in the stityt- 
yoogu, called the Shooklai-viirni' incarnation, was that of Untnti ; 
that in the tréta, the rtiktii-viirnti,* was the incarnation of Kopilt- - 
dévi ; that in the dwaptirti-yoogt, the Krishni-virnd ;* and the 
last, in the ktilee-yoogt, called peetii-virnt," that of Choittinyt. 


According to the disciples of Choittinyt, the founder of this 
sect, Udwoiti, a voidiki bramhin, lived at Shantipoort about 400 
years ago. Nityantindt, another leader, was born at Nidééya, a, 
little before Choitiinyt. His father was a rarhééyu brambhiin. 

_P The i i 8: a 
the birth of Mineven it is ad's. Ioce as Perr inition cer scagyrs, et 8 
2 The wise. * The white. * The blood-coloured.. t The black. ™ The yellow. 
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Choitiinyt’s father, Jigunnat’hi-Mishri, a voidikt bramhin, lived 
at Nudeeya; his wife’s name was Shichéé; their first son, Vish- 
witimbhtrt, embraced the profession of a dindéé. The mother was 
advanced in years when Choittinyt was born; the child continued 
three days without taking the breast, and the parents, not think- 
ing it would live, putting it into a basket, hung it on a tree near 
the house.* At this time Udwoitt before-mentioned, who had 
heard of this birth, having some suspicions that it might be the in- 
carnation he had expected and foretold, visited the parents, and 
learning from the mother that she had not received the initiating 
incantation of Huree, he wrote, with his great toe, this incantation 
on the soft earth :—‘ Htree, Krishnii; Htiree, Krishnt; Krishna, 
Krishnt, Hiiree, Htiree; Hiiree, Ramt, Htiree, Ramti, Ramti, Rami, 
Hiree, Htree.’ After the mother had received this incantation, 
the child was taken down, and immediately began to draw the 
breast. 

Choittinyti: made a great progress in learning; at sixteen he 
married Vishnoo-priya, and continued in a secular state till forty- 
four, when he was persuaded by Udwoiti and other diindéés then 
at his house, to renounce his poita, and become a mendicant : upon 
which, forsaking his mother and wife, he went to Benares. His 
family was reduced to great distress indeed ; and it was thought a 
crime that a person upon whom such a family depended should 
embrace a life of mendicity. 


From this period Choitiinyii began to form a new sect, giving 
to all his followers the preceding’ initiatory incantation, and con- 
tinuing to call them voishniivts. He exhorted them to renounce 
a secular life ; to visit the different holy places on pilgrimage; to 
eat with all castes who should receive the preceding incantation ; to 
repeat the name of Vishnoo, using the bead-roll made with the 
stalk of basil. He further taught that widows might marry ; but 
forbad the eating of fish or flesh, and the worship of the deities to 
whom bloody sacrifices are offered, as well as all communion with 
those who make these sacrifices. 


He went to Jugtinnat’ht-kshétru in Orissa, and there assim- 
ing six arms, received many honors. He exhorted Udwoitt and 
Nityantindt to labour in making proselytes ; but directed Nitya- 
nundt to enter into a secular state :’ he did so,and took up his 


x There are still many instances of children being exposed. If a child appear un- 
likely to live, the parents consult an astrologer, who perhaps gives but small hopes of 
the child’s recovery. Voiragees and other mendicants, who make a merit of possessing 
no worldly attachments, some times hang up a child ina pot in a tree; or, putting it in 
a pot, let it float down the river. Persons of other castes may do it, but these the most 
frequently. Mr, Carey’s journal, dated in July, 1794, contains the following paragraph : 
‘One day, as Mr. Thomas and I were riding out, we saw a basket hung in a tree, in 
which an infant had been exposed ; the skull remained, but the rest had been devoured 
by ants.’ See Baptist Mission Accounts, vol. i. p. 183. This practice is now prohibit- 
ed by the Hon. Company’s Government, in a regulation made for that purpose. 


y Perceiving his aversion to a life of mendicity 
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residence at Khtrdu, near Caleutta. Choittinyti wrote to his two 
principal disciples from Orissa, again exhorting them to labour in 
gaining proselytes ; yet few or none joined them: and from this 
time Choitinyt himself was never more heard of. Udwoitt and 
Nityantindw raised families, whose descendants live at Shantipoort, 
Vagna-para, and Khtrdt to this day, where they are become leaders 
of the sect; all other Gosaees* acknowledging the descendants of 
these two families as their superiors, and prostrating themselves 
before them. These Gosaees at present are men of large fortunes ; 
at whose houses are the images originally set up by the male des- 
eendant of Choittinyt, by Nityantindi, and Udwoitti Crowds are 
almost constantly arriving at these places with offerings : besides 
which, the Gosaees derive a large revenue from marriages, to super- 
intend which they have agents distributed throughout the country, 
who are allowed a sixth part of the fee; a sum that from both 
parties amounts to about six shillings. They also dissolve marriages 
at the pleasure of the parties, on receiving the same fees; When 
anew disciple is initiated, a fee is also given; but the Gosaees 
obtain the largest sums at the deaths of such of their disciples as 
die intestate. At Calcutta, nearly all the women of ill-fame profess 
the religion of Choittinyti before their death, that they may be 
entitled to some sort of funeral rites: as almost all these persons 
die intestate, and have no rélatiois who will own them, the 
Gosaees obtain their effects. 


The anniversaries of the deaths of the original founders of the 
sect are observed as festivals. 


One-fifth of the whole Hindoo population of Bengal are sup- 
posed to be followers of Choittinyt, and of the Gosaees, his successors. 


Many of these persons despise the other sects of Hindoos, and 
are great enemies of the bramhtins. They refuse toeat without 
their necklace, as the bramhtins do without their poita. Most of 
the mendicant followers of Vishnoo have embraced the tenets of 
Choitiinyi ; but many of the disciples of the latter live in a secular 
state, and some of them are possessed of large property. Persons of 
this description frequently entertain a great number of voiragees 
at their houses ; when, as an act of great merit, they prostrate 
themselves before these wanderers, wash, and lick the dust of 
their feet, and devour their orts. They pay no attention to the 
feasts and fasts of the Hindoo calendar, except those in honour of 
Krishnt. 2 
__ The images most regarded among this sect are those of Choi- 
tinyti and Nityaniindi, set up at Umbika, in the district of 
Burdwan. Bic elas ae 


* Distant branches of the same families. 
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About a hundred years ago, another man rose up in Bengal as 
the leader of a sect, whose dress, of many colours, is said to be so 
heavy that two or three people can scarcely carry it. This and his 
string of beads are preserved as relics at Ghoshpart, where he 
continued five years, and died at the house of Ramt-Shirtint-Palt, 
a shdddrii of the Stid-gopti caste, to whom he communicated his 
supernatural powers; and who, after the death of this mendicant, 
began to teach the doctrine of a constant incarnation, and that 
God then dwelt in him. He persuaded many that he could cure 
the leprosy, and other diseases ; and preached the doctrines of 
Choitiinyii, imitating him in conforming, for convenience sake, to 
many of the superstitions of the Hindoos. He also gave a new 
initiating incantation to his followers,* who, of whatever caste, ate 
together privately. Vast multitudes joined this man, both Musil- 
mans and Hindoos; and carried him presents, eating together once 
or twice a year. By this means, from a state of deep poverty he 
became rich, and his son now lives in affluence. 


A number of Ramt-Shtiriinti’s disciples adhere to his son 
Doolalt ; others follow Shivi-Ramt and some others of the old 
man’s disciples, who pretend to have received the power of their 
master to cure diseases, &c. ‘Though part of the father’s followers 
have thus apostatized, Doolalii pretends that he has now- 20,000 
disciples. 


Sect, VIII.—Vishwit-kirma® 


Is the son of Brimha, and architect of the gods: he is painted 
white, has three eyes, holds a club in his right hand ; wears a 
crown, a necklace of gold, and rings on his wrists. He presides 
over the arts, manufactures, &c. g ig 


The worship of this god is performed once, twice, or four 
times a year, in the month Ugrthaytint, Pousht, Choitri, or 
Bhadrt, by all artificers, to obtain success in business. The 
ceremonies may be performed either in the day or night, before any 
implements of trade. The joiners set up their mallet, chisel, saw, 
hatchet, &c. as the representative of this god. Weavers choose 
their shuttle, &c., putting them into the hole in the earth wherein 
they place their feet when they sit at work. The razor is the 
barber's god on this occasion. The potter, after a month’s fast, 
adopts and worships the wheel with which he turns his pots. 
Masons choose their trowel ; washermen take the beetle or stamper, 


* ‘The following is a translation of this incantation : ‘O sinless Lord, O great 
Lord ; at thy pleasure Igo and return: not a moment am I without thee. I am 
ever with thee ; save, O great Lord,’ 


% >» Vishwt, the world ; ktirmit, work. . 
18 
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their smoothing irons, &c. as their god; blacksmiths worship 
their hammer and bellows ; the farmer his plough ; spinsters their 
wheel. ‘The shoemaker chooses his awl and knife, and bows down 
to them : and thus, amongst all the artificers, each one chooses the 
principal tool or instrument with which he works, and makes 
it a god, or the representative of Vishwi-kirma*. The cere- 
monies are not long; but according to their ability the worship- 
pers provide as good a feast as possible. At the close of the festi- 
val, the crowd form themselves into parties of pleasure: some go 
upon the river in boats, singing songs, and playing on different in- 
struments of music ; others sit in companies, smoke, and relate the 
news of the village ; others spend their time in gaming, and some 
resort to houses of ill-fame. 


Though the illiterate consider this god, who may be called the 
Indian Vulcan, as the inventor of all the mechanic arts, the shilpti 
shastriis, a part of the original védi, are more properly considered 
as their source. These works are not now read in Bengal, if they 
really exist: they describe, it is said, the proper shape and dimen- 
sions of all the various images of the Hindoo gods. 


Sect. 1X.—Kami-dévit, the Indian Cupid? 


THE image of this god, the son of Briimha, is that of a beauti- 
ful youth, holding in his hands a bow and arrow of flowers. He 
is always supposed to be accompanied by his wife Riitee,° by spring 
personified, the cuckoo, the humming-bee, and gentle breezes ; and 
is represented as wandering through the three worlds. 


The image of Kami-dévti is never made in Bengal, but on the 
13th of the increase of the moon in Choitri an annual festival is 
held, when the ceremonies of worship are performed before the 
shalgramti. At the time of marriage, and when a wife leaves her 
father’s house to go to her husband for the first time, petitions are 
addressed to this god for children, and for happiness in the mar- 
riage state. 


¢ This worship affords another strong proof of the low and sordid nature of 
idolatry, and strikingly illustrates the words of our Lord, ‘ after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek.’ Instead of raising their minds to the Great Source of all good, 
these persons are taught to worship the tools belonging to their trades, as the cause 
of their temporal happiness, This. conduct seems to be reproved in the first. chapter of 
the book of Habakkuk, ‘ They sacrifice unto their net, and burn incense unto their 
drag ; because by them their portion is fat, and their meat plenteous.’ 


4 Kamil, desire; devil, god. 


¢ From Rimi, to play, or to give pleasure. It ig said that the god of loye found 
Rijtee in the honse of Shimbiré, giant, whom-herdesteoyeds.. 
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The poorant and kavyt shastrtis abound with stories respect- 
ing Kami-dévii, one of which I here give from the Kalikt poo- 
rantii:—The god of love, the most beautiful creature in the t 
worlds, with whom every one was pleased, immediately after his 
creation solicited the commands of Brimha ; who assured him, 
that, with his five arrows, he should wound with love the hearts of 
the inhabitants of the three worlds; that all beings should be sub- 
ject to his sway, not excepting even Briimha, Vishnoo, and Shivi; 
and that through him the universe should be peopled. Ktindtirpt 
first discharged his arrow at Brttmha himself, who became en- 
amoured of his own daughter, Stindhya. Mutirééchee, and the other 
sons of Briimha, also smitten by his arrows, were inflamed with 
unlawful desires toward their sister. Shivi said to Briimha, 
‘What! art thou inflamed with lust towards thy own daughter ? 
Brimha was covered with shame, and, from the perspiration which 
issued from his body, Ugnishwita and other progenitors of man- 
kind,‘ to the number of 149,000, were born. Brimha, full of rage 
against Kindtrpt, cursed him, and declared that he should be 
burnt to ashes by the fire from the eye of Shivti ; but on his inter- 
cessions promised, that when Shivi should be married to Doorga, 
he would restore to him his body. 


Names.—Midiint, or he who intoxicates with love ;—Min- 
mit’ht, he who agitates the mind ;—Mari, he who wounds with 
love ;—Pridyoomnti, he who overcomes all ;—Méént-kéttinu, he 
whose flag is a fish ;—Kindtrpi, he..who bloats the mind with 
desire ;—Untingi, he who is destitute of body ; Rami, the creator 
of desire ;—Pinchishiiri, he who has five arrows ;—Smirt, he 
who inflames ;—Shtimbiiraree, the enemy of the giant Shtmbtrt ; 
—Miniisiji, he who is bornin the heart :—Koosooméshoo, he 
whose arrows are flowers ;—Untinytji, he who is born only in the 
mind ;—Pooshpt-dhtinwa, he whose bow is made of flowers ;— 
Ritee-piitee, the husband of Rtitee ;—Mtikirt-dhwtjt, he whose 
flag is the animal Mukirt :—Atmtbhoo, he who is self-created. 


Sect. X.—Sttyt-Naraytint. 
Tus is a form of Vishnoo, but the image is never made: a 


pan of water is the substitute. 


_ This god is worshipped several times in the year, in the house 
of the richer Hindoos, when all the bramhtins in the village are 


» £ Tn performing the ceremony called tirptinii, seven names are used in pourin 
out drink-oferings to all these ancestors. é 
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invited. The object of worship, painted red, and covered with 
leaves of the mango tree, is placed near a square board, at the 
four corners of which four arrows are set up, and from which 
garlands of flowers are suspended ; a piece of clean linen is laid on 
the board, and then the offerings of flowers and sweetmeats. At 
the close of the festival, some one present reads different marvellous 
stories in praise of this god. The sweetmeats are given to the 
guests, especially to the bramhtins: the acquisition of riches, 
recovery from sickness, the birth of children, the obtaining of any 
of the blessings, or the removing any of the miseries of life, are 
objects sought in the worship of this god. 
ee hi 


THE preceding account of the terrestrial gods contains the 
names of all the principal deities of this description worshipped in 
Bengal. Iam aware, however, that worship is paid to some idols 
not mentioned here ; but these are only different forms of the 
deities whose histery is given, and the worship is merely an 
appendage to the ceremonies at the great festivals. 


‘SEETA—RADHA. ~~ idl 


CHAP. VI 
TERRESTRIAL GODDESSES. 


Secr. I.—Sééta. 


_ _Tuis is the image of a yellow woman, covered with jewels : 
it always accompanies and is worshipped with that ofher husband. 


| Sééta was the daughter of king Jtntikti,* whose capital was 
Mit’hila.. Her history, after her marriage with Ramu, will be 
found in the account of that god.’ Bf ey 3) 


#t 


Sect. 11,—Radha. 


Rapua was the wife of Aytinu-ghoshi, a cowherd of Gokoolt, 
where Krishnt in his youth resided: through Viraee, a procuress, 
he seduced Radha, and led her-into the forest near the river 
Yimoona, where they continued till Krishnt left her to begin the 
war with Ktingst. 


This mistress of Krishnthas been deified with her paramour. 
Her image is set up in temples with different forms of Krishnit, 
and worshipped at the festivals of this god. The act of looking 
upon these images together, is declared by the shastrtis to be an 
act of peculiar merit ! 


If a Hindoo be charged with any particular act of which he 
wishes to express his abhorrence, he exclaims, ‘ Radha-Krishni !’ 
Many persons repeat ‘Rami! Ramti! Ramt! on such occasions, 


® Shivii gave to Jtintkii a bow so heavy that a thousand men could not lift it, 
and which the father placed in a separate room, and commanded Sééta to sweep the 
room daily ; in doing which she used to lift up the bow with her left hand, and sweep 
under it with her right. One day the king saw her thus move the bow, and, filled 
with astonishment, was at a loss to whom he should give this daughter in marriage. 
After some time, he came to this resolution, that whoever should be able to break this. 
bow, should obtain Séeta. — Udhyatmu-Ramayunu, 


b While Sééta was detained at Liinka, she was fed with ambrosia for twelve 
months by Indrii, as she would not eat in the house of a giant. That Raviinti could 
not destroy her virtue, is thus accounted for by the poorantis :—This giant had before 
seized the wives of the gods, and dishonoured them; and one day he dishonoured his 
niece, the wife of king Nuli: for which crime Koovériti cursed hum, and caused fire to 
proceed from his ten heads at once. By the entreaty of Briiwha, this curse was mitigat- 
ed ; with the proviso, however, that if he ever defiled the wife of another, it should 
be renewed in full force.— Jbid. 
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but no onesays Sééta-Rami ; yet when Krishnt’s name is to be 
repeated, they always join to it that of his mistress Radha. 


One of the Hindoo learned men has written a work (the 
Radha-tiintrii) to prove that Radha was an incarnation of Bhigi- 
viitéé ; and this opinion is quoted by the Hindoos of the present 
day to cover this abominable transaction. 


Sect. I1I.—Rookmineé and Siityti-bhama. 


TuEsE are the most distinguished wives of Krishni, but their 
images are never made, Krishnti being always associated with 
Radha his mistress, and not with his lawful wives. At the festivals 
of Krishnt, however, these women are worshipped, as well as six 

other wives of this god, viz., Jambtibtiteé, Mitrtivinda, Ligintjitéeé, 
Likshmiina, Kalindéé, and Bhidra ; but Rookminéé and Stty#- 
bhama are the most distinguished. 





Sect. IV Soobhitdra. 
THIS sister of Jiigiinnat hi is worshipped at the same time 


with her brother, and placed'with him in the temples dedicated to 
his honour. : 
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oe eee Yt S 
DEITIES WORSHIPPED BY THE LOWER ORDERS 
ONLY. 





Suct. 1.—Pdnchantinit* 


Isa form of Shivi : the image has five faces, and in each face. 
three eyes. Some persons makeaclay image, and worship it with 
the usual forms, adding bloody sacrifices; while others worship 
Pinchaniint before a stone placed underneath the vitt,? tshwtt’h- 
t’hi,¢ or koolii/ trees. This stone is painted red at the top, and 
anointed with oil.° Offerings of flowers, fruits, water, sweetmeats, 
and fried peas accompany the worship, and sometimes bloody 
sacrifices. In almost every village this worship is performed 
beneath some one of these trees. In some villages several of these 
shapeless stones‘ are to be seen thus anointed, and consecrated. to 
the worship of this god. .In.other places the clay images of 
P&nchantinii are placed ini houses, or under trees; and old 
women, called dyasinéés,* devote themselves to his service : they 
sweep the inside of the clay temple, and repeat the ceremonies of 
worship for others; constantly. remaining near the image, and re- 
ceiving all offerings and presents. Not more than one woman 
waits upon one idol, unless she admit a pupil, who expects to suc- 
ceed her. These women, either married or widows, are treated 
almost as witches. 


There is no appointed time for the worship of this god, but 
‘Tuesdays or Saturdays are preferred to other days. 


There are some places in Bengal, where images of Piinchantint 
are in great celebrity for bestowing the blessing of children, and 
other favours on the worshippers. 


The Hindoo women. are terrified at this god, and are exceed- 
ingly afraid lest their children should, in play, injure the stone 


a ‘The five-faced. b Ficus Indica. 
¢ Ficus religiosa. @ Zizyphus jujuba. 


_e The statue of the god Terminus was either a square stone, or alog of wood ; 
which the Romans usually perfumed with ointments, and crowned with garlands. 


f ‘The representative of the goddess Passinuntia was a shapeless stone. The 
Arabians are said to have worshipped astone without the form or shape of a deity. 


£ It is probable that these dyasinées resemble the priestesses of Cybele. 
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under the tree. Some therefore warn their children against going 
near these stones, by declaring that Ptnchantint will assuredly ; 
kill them, if they touch or play with his image. . 


Children in fits of epilepsy are supposed to be seized by this 
god, and thrown into a state of frenzy, till they foam at the mouth, 
tear their hair, &c. ‘he mother asks the supposed evil spirit his 
name, who answers, through the child, ‘I am Punchantnt: your 
child has cast dust on my image, kicked it, and is the ringleader of 
all the children of the village in this wickedness. I will certainly 
take away his life.’ The dyasinéé is now called, who comforts the 
weeping and alarmed family, and addresses the god thus: ‘O Pin-: 
chanint ! I pray thee restore this child: these are thy worship- 
pers: the offender is but a child; and it is not proper for thee to 
be angry with such paltry offenders. If thou restore the child, the 

rents will sacrifice a goat to thee, and present to thee many offer- 
ings. If this should fail to render the god propitious, they take 
the child to the image, before which they sit down, and offer the 
most excessive flattery to the god, causing the child to beat its head 
on the ground. After using every contrivance, they retire, and, at 
the close of the fit, believing that Pinchaniint has cured the child, 
they present to him offerings according to their ability. 


Sect. IL—Dhiirmt Thakoort. 


ANOTHER form of Shivi.,...A black stone of any shape becomes, 
the representative of this god. The worshippers paint the part 
designated as the forehead, and place it under a tree ; others place 
the stone in the house, and give it silver eyes, and anoint it with 
oil, and worship it. Almost every village has one of these idols. 


& The late Jigtinnat’hi-Tirkki-Piinchaniint, who died in the year 1807, at the 
advanced age of 112, and who was supposed to be the most learned Hindoo in Bengal, 
used to rélate the following ancedote of himself :—Till he was twenty years old he was 
exceedingly ungovernable, and refused to apply tohis studies. One day his parents 
rebuked him very sharply for his conduct, and he wandered to a neighbouring village, 
where he hid himself in the vit tree, under which was a very celebrated image of 
Pinchantini. While in this tree, he discharged his urine on the god, and afterwards 
descended and threw him into a neighbouring pond. The next morning, when the per- 
son arrived whose livelihood depended on this image, he discovered his god was gone! ! 
He returned into the village distracted, and the village was very soon all in an uproar 
about the lost god. In the midst of this confusion, the parents of Jiginnat’ht- 
Tarkki-Piinchantini arrived to search for their son; when a man in the crowd de- 
clared that he had seen a young man sitting in Pinchantinii’s tree, but what was be- 
come of the god he could not say. The runaway at length appeared, and the sus- 
Picions of all the villagers fell upon him, as the stealer of Piinchantint. After some 
time he confessed the faet, pointed out the place where he had thrown the stone, and’ 
added moreover that he had discharged his urine on the god. All hands were lifted 
up in. amazement at this atrocious crime, and every one present pronounced his death 
as certain; for Piinchantini would certainly revenge such a daring insult. Our young 
hero was himself terribly affrighted, and from that hour sat down so sedulously to his 
studies, that he became the most learned man in Bengal. He was employed by the 
government in India for many years, at a salary of 300 rupees per month, and used to 


give advice on the subject of the Hindoo law in all difficult cases. 
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A festival in honour of this god is observed by some of the 
lower orders in Voishaki, in the day. The ceremonies are like 
those at the swinging festival, with the addition of bloody sacri- 
fices, the greater number of which are goats. At this time devotees 
"swing on hooks; perforate their sides with cords; pierce their 
tongues with spits; walk upon fire, and take it up in their hands ; 
walk upon thorns; and throw themselves upon spikes, keeping a 
severe fast. The people who assemble to see these feats of self- 
torture, are entertained with singing, music, and dancing. On the 
14th day, a great feast is held, when people bring their offerings, 
and giving them to the officiating bramhiin, request him to present 
them to the idol, to fulfil a vow; or with petitions to the god for 
some particular favour, as the birth of a child, recovery from sick- 
ness, or any other blessing. 


Wherever this idol is placed in a house, a woman called a 
dyasinéé attends upon it, and repeats the daily ceremonies. 


: At two villages in Bengal, Poosooréé and Rayti-kalee, the 
worship of this god is constantly attended by crowds from a great 
distance. If a woman’s eldest child die, she makes a vow before 
witnesses, that she will not cut her hair for two years; and that 
then, going to one of these villages;she will cut it off, and present an 
offering to the god, provided ie will preserve her second child. 
Some women, as an acknowledgment of a favour, or to beg a bles- 
sing, take a young child in theirarms ; and putting on wet clothes, 
place and earthen pot full of burning coals upon some cloth on their 
heads ; and sitting before the god in a supplicating posture, con- 
tinue for sometime offering incense, throwing Indian pitch into 
the pan of coals. 


A poor man sometimes places the black stone, adorned with 
garlands, &c. in a basket, and the offerings which he collects at the 
doors of housekeepers in another, and, tying the baskets to a bam: 
boo which he lays on his shoulder, carries the god from door to door 
asa show ; while another plays ona rude instrument of music, and 
joins in singing the praises of Dhiirmit-t’hakoort. House-holders 
give a handful of rice, and the beggars present in return a flower 
which has been offered to the god. 








Sect. I —Kaloo-rayt.. 


Tris is another form of Shivii: the image is that'or a yellow 
1a tiger, holding in his right hand an arrow, and in 
P dOnaos Geen eae b Mea es) Bae 2 Ws cape imrvere sate ple | ay 






"A few of the lower orders set up clay. images of this god in 
straw houses, and worship them at pleasure. The wood-cutters in 
- the Eastern, Western, and Southern forests of Bengal, in order to 
2 Le 19 ee 
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obtain protection from wild beasts, adopt a peculiar mode of wor- 
shipping this idol. The head-boatman raises elevations of earth 
three or four inches high, and about three feet square ; upon which 
he places balls of clay, painted red ; and, among other ceremonies, 
offers rice, flowers, fruits, and the water of the Ganges carried from 
the river Hooglee, keeping a fast : the god then directs him in a 
dream where to cut wood free from danger. There is no authority 
for this worship in the shastris. 


_ Dikshina-rayt is another god worshipped in the same manner, 
and by the same class of persons. 





Sect. [V.—Kalit-Bhoirtivit. 


A NAKED Shivil, smeared with ashes; having three eyes ; 
riding on a dog ; and holding in one handahorn, andin the other 
adrum. In several places in Bengal this image is worshipped 

Shivii, under this name, is regent of Kashé@, (Benares.) All 
persons dying at Benares are entitled to a place in Shivi’s heaven; 
but if any one violate the laws of the shastri' during his residence 
there, Kalii-Bhoiriivii at death grinds him between two mill-stones. 





Secr. V.— Worship to cure the Itch and Scurvy. 


THE goddess Shéétula is worshipped by the Hindoo females 
whenever their families are afflicted with the itch ; and the god 
Ghétoo (a black boiling pot) is worshipped to remove the scurvy or 
any kind of blotches on the skin. : 5 





In the preceding sections of this work, the god Prit’hivée, 
regent of the earth, should have been noticed : he has no separate 
worship, but certain formulas are repeated in his name at all the 
great festivals. Vishnoo is revered as the Household God ; he 
is worshipped when a person enters a new house, or at any other 
time to procure the removal of family misfortunes. Doorga 
should have been mentioned also as the Village Goddess ; she 
1s worshipped by the villagers in the month Asharht, before a jar 
of water, when bloody sacrifices are offered. An annual festival is 
also held in each village in Asharhi, in honour of Vishnoo, Indri, 
Koovért, and Liikshmeé ; when the persons pay the first instalment 
of theirrents, The land-owner is at the expense. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


WORSHIP OF BEINGS IN STRANGE SHAPES, 


Sect. 1.—Urdhii-narééshwtrt.® 


HERE Shivt and Doorga are united in one body, white and 
yellow. The origin of this image is thus given in the Lingt 
pooranti :—Shivti and Doorga after their marriage lived on mount 
Koilast, where Doorga kept the house, cooked, and nursed her two 
children, Ginésht and Kartikti ; and Shivii supported the family 
asa mendicant. On a certain occasion, Shivi, having one day 
smoked intoxicating herbs to excess, was unable to go his daily 
rounds. Doorga informed him that there was nothing in the 
house ; that the family had eaten half of what was collected the 
day before, and that Gtnéshi’s rat and Kartiki’s peacock’ had 
devoured the rest. After much altercation, Shivii left his hut, 
and Doorga, to avoid perishing for want, went to her father’s, 
taking her children with her. ‘On the way Nartidt met her, and 
advised her to assume the form of the goddess Unni-pddrna,* and 
lay an embargo onall the food whére Shivii would ask for alms. 
She did so ; and Shivt begged in vain for a handful of rice. Nartidt 
at length meeting Shivii also persuaded him to return to his wife : 
Doorga received him with joy, and relieved his hunger ; which so 
seine the old mendicant, that in pressing her in his arms both 

odies became one. 


In the Radha-tintri it is said, that Shivi and Doorga assumed 
this form in order to prove that Shivii is the one Briimhi, in whom 
both the male and female powers are united. 


In one of the smaller Hindoo poems, a different account of the 

_ origin of this image is given :—Shivi, finding it very difficult to 

procure a subsistence by the alms which he daily collected, especially 

as Doorga had ten mouths, and Giinéshii a very large belly, agreed 

with his wife, that they should assume one body, which would be 
supported with less labour. 


Notwithstanding this apparently close union of Shivii and 
Doorga, the Shivepa-khyant, a poem, contains a story, in which 
Doorga is represented as quarrelling with Shiv in a fit of jealousy, 

h Urdhit, half; narée, woman; ééshwiiril, a name of Shivit. 
i @iinéshi rides on a rat, and Kartikii on a peacock. 
One of the forms of Doorga, as the regent of food. 
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on account of his begging in that part of Shivt-poort' where the — 


women of ill-fame live—On another occasion, asrelated in the 
Ramayiint, a dreadful quarrel took place betwixt Shivti and Doorga, 
because Pirtshoo-ramt had beaten Kartikti and Ginéshi, the two 
sons of Doorga. Another account of these quarrels is given both 
inthe Ramaytnt and the Mthabhartita:—Ramt’s efforts to destroy 
Raviint proving abortive, in consequence of the protection afforded 
the giant by Shivt, all the gods whom Ravtint had oppressed joined 
Ramti in supplications to Shivii: and on the seventh day, when 
Raviinti was to be slain, the gods resolved to be present ; and Shivé 
was about to join them, when Doorga interfered, and asked him how 
he could witness the destruction of his own disciple: that disciple, 
who had stood praying to him all day in the sultry weather, sur- 
rounded with four fires; who had continued his devotions in the 
chilling cold, standing in the water ; and had persevered in his sup- 
plications, standing on his head in the midst of torrents of rain? 
—Here she poured a volley of abuse upon Shivi, as a withered old 
fellow who smoked intoxicating herbs; covered himself with 
ashes ; dwelt in cemeteries ; a beggar ; whose name would never he 
remembered ;—‘and dost thou think,’ said she, ‘ that I shall be 
present at such a sight ?—Shivi.could no longer smother his resent- 
ment, but reproached her in the severest terms, reminding her that 
she was only a woman, and knew nothing : and indeed that she did 
not act like a woman, for she was continually wandering from place 
to place ; engaged in wars;.was.a.drunkard ; spent her time with 
degraded beings; killed giants, “drank their blood, and hung the 
skulls round her neck. Doorga was enraged to madness by these. 
cutting reproaches, so that the gods became alarmed, and intreated 
Rami to join in supplications to Doorga, or there would be no 
possibility of destroying Ravtint, He did so, and so pleased the 
goddess by his flatteries, that she was at length brought to consent — 
to the destruction of Raviini. iueetne 


At the new or full moon, or on the Sth or 14th of the moon in 
any month, or on the last day of any calendar month, in the day, 
the usual ceremonies of worship are performed before this disgusting 
image, which is thrown into the water the succeeding day. The _ 
formulas are those used in the worship of Doorga, not of Shivu. 
Animals are slain and offered to the goddess. (28 


Sect, IL.—Krishnitt-Kalee. 


_ THis scandalous image ‘is worshipped annually at the total 
wane of the moon™ in Kartiki, in the night. Bee 


Of all the milk-maids that used to collect around him, Krishnt 
4 ‘Shivit’s heaven. Ze 


™ A very proper time for such a worship. Let neither sun nor moon shine on. 
such deeds, 2 : : ; 
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was most charmed with Radha, the wife of Aytintighosht. When 
the attachment was first formed, the sister of Aytinti-ghosht. saw 
them together, and informed her brother of the circumstance; at 
which Radha became very much alarmed, assured Krishnii that her 
sister-in-law had seen her with him, and that her husband. would 
certainly destroy her. | Krishnii commanded her not to fear, adding, 
if her husband came, he would assume the form of Kaleé, and she 
should be found in the act of worship. When her husband and others 
arrived, they found her thus employed, and joined her in her devo- 
tions. Could it be believed that such an abominable instance of 
adultery and treachery would be made the subject of worship?—yet 
so itis. Four images are made from this stroy,viz: Krishnt-Kalee, 
Radha, Aytint-ghosht, and Kootila, Aytint’s sister.— Bloody sacri- 
fices are offered to this image; but the worshippers of Krishnt are 
ashamed, when asked by the shaktts, if Krishnti has begun to 
drink blood ? dekh 





Sect. TlL.—Avreé-Hitrit. 


Here Vishnoo (Hitiree) and Shivi (Hirt) appear in one body ; 
the former is black, and the latter-white. The image has four arms 
and two feet. ‘ 


The origin of this image is thus recorded in the Vishnoo 
pooranti :—Liikshméé and Doorga were once sitting together in the 
presence of Shivt, when Likshmee contended that her husband 
(Vishnoo) was greater than Shivit; which Doorga as firmly denied. 
Litkshméé said, her husband must be greatest, since Shiv had 
worshipped him. In the midst of this conversation, Vishnoo arrived, 
and to convince Likshm4é that both were equal, he immediately 
entered the body of Shivi, and they became one. ; 


Another account of the origin of this image is given in the 
Kashéé-khiindi, a part of the Sind pooranti.—On a certain occa- 
sion, when Vishnoo and Shivi were conversing together, Shivti _ 
requested Vishnoo to assume the beautiful female form which he 
had formerly done at the churning of the sea : to which he consented ; 
when Shivii, overpowered with desire, pursued the flying beauty, 
till, overcome with fatigue, she hid herself behind a tree, and 
re-assumed the form of Vishnoo. Shivt, however, embraced Vishnoo 
with such eagerness, that the bodies of both became one.” 


The worship of this image takes place whenever any one 
pleases. Stone images insome places are continually preserved 5 
and in others a clay one is made, and worshipped, and afterwards 
committed to the river. 

n The reader need not be informed how much this story in its termination resem- 


bles that of the nymph Salmacis, who is said to haye fallen excessively in love with a 
son of Mercury by his sister Venus. 
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Raja Krishnt-chindrt-rayti expended fifty or sixty thou- 
sand rupees at the consecration of a stone image of Huree-Hiri, 
which may be still seen at Gtinga-vast, near Nideeya. While this 
raja lived, fifty rupees were daily expended in this worship ; yet, 
though a number of villages have been bequeathed to the god, the 
expense of the daily worship and offerings is less now than formerly, 
Few places in Bengal, however, can now boast of a temple at which 
fifty rupees are daily expended®. No bloody sacrifices are offered 
to this image. 


However shocked a professed Christian may be at reading such 
accounts, and however revolting to every feeling of modesty and 
decency these stories may be, the Hindoo philosophers have thought 
proper to perpetuate them, and in this image to personify lust itself, 
The bramhtns also bow down to this image as to a deity worthy of 
adoration 


° This expenseTis incurred in the meat-offerings, consisting of rice, peas, salt, oil, 
ghee, butter, sugar, sweetmeats, fruits of different kinds, herbs, spices, betle nuts, &e, ; 
in the offerings of cloth, metal vessels, and other things; and in the wages of the 
bramhiins and shdddrijs employed. About ten bramhiins and fourteen shdodrits con- 
stantly attend on the service of this image, 
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CHAP. IX. 


“WORSHIP OF HUMAN BEINGS. 





Deified Men and Women. 


Att the bramhuns, but especially the religious guides, 
00,) are objects of worship among the Hindoos, and have 
divine honours paid to them. The spiritual guide, m the estima- 
tion of the disciple, is literally a god. Whenever he approaches, 
the disciple prostrates himself in the dust before him, and never 
sits in his presence without leave. He drinks the water with 
which he has washed the feet of his gooroo,’ and relies entirely 
upon his blessing for final happiness. I have heard some Hindoos 
Lege with comparative contempt of all other ways of salvation. 
hen the claims of the bramhtins to deity have been disputed by 
any one, I have seen the poor besotted shoodrii prostrate himself 
at the feet of the nearest bramhtn, and, raising his head, and 
closing his hands, say, ‘ You are my god.’ At the same time the 
character of the bramhtin has. perhaps been notorious for every 
vice. 


The shastrtis declare that.the daughters of bramhtns, till they 
are eight years old, are objects of worship, as forms of the goddess 
Bhiigiivtiteé ; and some persons worship these girls daily. The 
worshipper, taking the daughter of some neighbouring bramhin, 
and placing her on a seat, performs the ceremonies of worship ; 
in which he presents to her flowers, paint, water,garlands,‘ incense, 
and, if a rich man, offerings of cloth and ornaments. He closes 
the whole by prostrating himself before the girl. At the worship 
of some of the female deities also, the daughters of bramhtns 
have divine honours paid to them. 


The wives of bramhitns are also worshipped occasionally as an 
act of great merit. Aman of property sometimes invites ten, 
twenty, or one hundred of these females, and repeating before 
them forms of prayer, praise, &c., worships them, and at the close 
entertains them with the offerings. This is frequently done at 
Benares. 


On the 14th of the decrease of the moon in Shravint, at the 
time of the Savitréé vritt, the wives of bramhtins very generally 


P Doing reverence to the very feet of superiors prevailed among the Jews. Hence 
the woman washed the feet of Christ, and wiped them with the hair of her head, 
Paul was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. 


4 Both the Greeks and Romans, it is ‘well known, used to adorn their images with 
garlands at the time of worship. § 
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worship their husbands. The worshipper, having placed a seat for 
her husband, and presented him with new garments, entreats him 
to be seated, and puts round his neck a garland of flowers. She 
then anoints his body with fragrant ointments, and performs before 
him the various ceremonies which belong to the worship of the 
gods. In presenting the offerings she says, regarding her husband 
as a form of Vishnoo, ‘Oh! husband, grant that I may long live in 
the marriage state, and never become a widow.’ The husband 
then partakes of the offerings, and the wife having walked round 
him either three or seven times, the service ends. The origin of 
this ceremony is given in the Brtimht-voivtrttt poorant, but the 
_ story is too long for insertion. 


Many of the tiintriis, and particularly the Roodriiyamili, the 
Yonéé-tintrt, and the Neéli-ttintrt, contain directions respecting 
a most extraordinary and shocking mode of worship, which is 
understood in a concealed manner amongst the Hindoos by the 
name of Chikri. These shastriis direct, that the person who 
wishes to perform this ceremony must first, in the night, choose a 
woman as the object of worship.. If the person be a dikshina- 
charéé, he must take his own wife; and if a vamacharéé, the 
daughter of a dancer, a ktipalee, a washerman, a barber, a chtndalt, 
or of a Musulman, or a prostitute; “and place her on a seat, or mat : 
and then bring broiled fish, flesh, fried peas, rice, spirituous liquors, 
sweetmeats, flowers, and other-offerings ; which, as well as the 
female, must. be purified by the repeating of incantations. ‘I’o this 
succeeds the worship of the guardian deity ; and after this, that of 
the female,—who sits naked. be * Sd ei 


* “* ‘% ay * * % % ¥ 


Here, things too abominable to enter the ears of man, and 
impossible to be revealed to a Christian public, are contained in 
the directions of the shastri. The learned bramhtin who opened 
to me these abominations, made several efforts—paused and began 
again—and then paused again—before he could mention the shock- 
ing indecencies prescribed by his own shastrus. 


As the object of worship is a living person, she partakes of 
the offerings, even of the spirituous liquors ; and of the flesh, 
though it should be that of the cow. ‘he refuse is eaten by the 
_ persons present, however different their castes ; nor must any one 

_ refuse to partake of the offerings. ‘The spirituous liquors must be 
drank by measure ; and the company while eating must put food 
into each other’s mouths. The priest then—in the presence of all — 
—behaves towards this female in a manner which decency forbids 
to be mentioned ; after which the persons present repeat many 
times the name of some god, performing actions, unutterably 
abominable : and here this most diabolical business closes. The 
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The benefits promised to the worshippers are riches, absorption in 
Brimhi, &. 


At present the persons committing these abominations (vama- 
charéés) are becoming more and more numerous; and _ in propor- 
tion as they increase, the ceremonies are more and more indecent. 
They are performed in secret; but that these practices are be- 
coming very frequent among the bramhtins and others, is a fact 
known to all. Those who abide by the rules of the shastriis are 
comparatively few: the generality confine themselves chiefly to 
those parts that belong to gluttony, drunkenness, and whoredom, 
without acquainting themselves with all the minute rules and 
incantations of the shastrts, 
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CHAP. X. 


THE WORSHIP OF BEASTS. 


—_— 


Seer. I.—The Cow. 


BruMuHa created the bramlins and the cow at the same time: 
the bramhtins to read the formulas, and the cow to afford milk, 
(clarified butter,) for the burnt-offerings. he gods by partaking 
of the burnt-offerings are said to enjoy exquisite pleasure, and 
men by eating clarified butter destroy their sins. ‘he cow is called 
the mother of the gods, and is declared by Briimha to be a proper 
object of worship. 


The shastri appoints that the images of the gods shall be 
anointed with milk, curds, clarified butter, cow-dung, and cows’ 
urine, whereby they become free from impurity ; and all unclean 
places are purified with cow-dung. Indeed many bramhins do 
not go out of the house in a morning, till the door-way has been 
rubbed with cow-dung. 


The cow was created on the first of Voishakht, and on this 
day, or on the second of the moon in. Jyoishtht, she is worshipped 
annually. No image is used, but the worship is performed in the 
cow-house before a jar of water.~The ceremonies are the same 
as those before the images of the gods: the prayers are 
necessarily peculiar to the. object..worshipped. The officiating 
bramhiin, at the close of the service, reads the whole of the Chtin- 
déé, a poem relating to the wars of Doorga. On the 13th of Phal- 
aoe the milkmen paint the horns and hoofs of their cattle yel- 

ow, and bathe them in the river. Persons strict in their religion 

worship the cow. daily: after bathing, they throw flowers at her 
feet, and feed her with fresh grass, saying, ‘O Bhiigtiviitee! eat; 
and then walk round her three or seven times, making obeisance. 


If you speak among Hindoos of eating thé flesh of cows, they 
immediately raise their hands to their ears : yet milkmen, carmen, 
and farmers, beat the cow as unmercifully as a carrier of coals beats 
his ass in England ; and many starve them to death in the cold 
weather, rather than be at the expense of giving them food.*. Thus 
is the cow at once a beast of burden and a goddess. Some of the 
poor think themselves happy if they can support a cow, as by 
serving this animal they expect reward in a future state. If a man 
sell his cow, the shastris threaten him with the torments of hell 
during as many thousand years as there are hairs on her body. 
Ifany one neglect to burn cow-dung, &c. in the cow-house, where- 


* In the year 1812, a bramhiin was convicted before the Magistrate of Serampore, 
of stealing from a relative a cow in calf, and offering this goddess for sale to a butcher, 
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by smoke is raised, and the musquitoes prevented from hurting the 
cows, he will descend into the hell of musquitoes and gad-flies. 
The gift of a cow to a bramhin is an act of great merit. 


The dung of the cow is gathered and dried as fuel amongst the 
Hindoos. Some cows are of more value for their dung than for 
their milk ; tor the Bengal cow gives very little milk indeed, com- 
pared with the European cow. 


Sect. I1.—The Monkey. 


THE black-faced monkey, Htinooman,” the son of the god 
Piviinti, by Unjtina, a female monkey,* is believed to be an 
incarnation of Shivi. 


The Hindoos worship Hiinooman on their birth-day to obtain 
long life, which they suppose this monkey can bestow, as he is 
immortal. In some temples his image is set up alone, and in 
others with that of Rami and Sééta, and worshipped daily. The 
worship of Ramt is always preceded by a few ceremonies in honour 
of Hiinooman. 


Stone images of Hiinooman are kept in the houses of some of 
his disciples, and worshipped. daily. The worshipper of this animal 
is promised every gratification he can desire. 


Many Hindoos receive the initiating incantation by which 
this monkey becomes their guardian deity. The mark which 
these disciples make on their foreheads is the same as that made 
by the followers of Shivi. 


About twenty years ago, Eeshwirt-chiindri, the raja of 
Niideéya, spent 100,000 rupees in marrying two monkeys,’ when 
all the parade common at Hindoo marriages was exhibited. In 
the marriage procession were seen elephants, camels, horses richly 
caparisoned, palanqueens, lamps, and flambeaus ; the male monkey 
was fastened in a fine palanqueen, having a crown upon his head, 

with men standing by his side to fan him; then followed singing 
and dancing girls in carriages ; every kind of Hindoo music; a 
grand display of fireworks, &c. Dancing, music, singing, and every 
degree of low mirth, were exhibited at the bridegroom’s palace for 


= b Hifnooman broke hischeek-bone by a fall from the sun’s orbit ; and his name 
is derived from hiinoo, the cheek-bone. 5 Hy : 

¢ There is nothing too filthy for idolatry : here the god of the winds pays his 
~ addresses to a monkey, as Jupiter is said to have done to a swan. 


_ 4 Atthis time none of these monkeys were to be seen about Niideeya ; now they 
are so numerous that they devour almost all the fruit of the orchards, as the 
inhabitants are afraid of hurting them. 
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twelve days together. At the time of the marriage ceremony, 
learned bramhtins were employed in reading the formulas from 
the shastrtis ! 


Amongst men of sense the performance of the ceremonies of 
worship before the image of this monkey is attended with a degree 
of disgrace. Ihave heard of a quarrel between two bramhiins, 
one of whom was paid by a rich Hindoo to repeat the ceremonies 
of Hindoo worship before the image of Hiinooman, daily, at his 
house: amidst the. quarrel the otber said, ‘Thou refuse of 
bramhitins! thou gainest a subsistence by worshipping a monkey.’ 


Stories of this god.—When Hitinooman first saw the rising 
sun, thinking it a ripe fruit, he leaped up to the residence of the 
god of day, and seized his chariot: Indri fearing Htinooman 
would swallow the glorious luminary, with his thunderbolt smote 
him to the earth, where he lay lifeless. His distracted mother 
applied to his father Piivtint, who, enraged at the loss of his son, 
retired into an inaccessible chasm, and bound up the wind, till 
both men and gods began to perish. Brtimha, Vishnoo, Shivi, 
and other gods now petitioned , Ptiviint ; but he refused them the 
privilege of breathing, unless they would make Hinooman im- 
mortal. Brimha then bestowed on Htnooman the water of life, and 
Puvtnt restored to men and gods the vital air—When ten years 
old, Htinooman was possessed-of:immense strength. He brought 
a stone, from a mountain, sixteen or twenty miles in cireumfer- 
ence, and threw it into a pool of water where a number of sages 
were at worship. This raised the water, so that the sages, who 
had closed their eyes in the act of meditation, began to sink. After 
a few struggles they regained the land, and again sat down with 
closed eyes to their work. Hiinooman next took out the stone, 
and the waters retired ; and when the sages put out their hands 
to take up water for worship, they were again disappointed. 
Opening their eyes, they saw the water had sunk exceedingly ; and 
following it, again closed their eyes, and sat down... Hinooman 

again flung in the stone, and the sages began to sink. He con- 
tinued to repeat these frolics, till the sages, discovering the culprit, 
took away his strength. The sagacious monkey now began to 
flatter the sages; brought them fruits, &c. from the forest, and 
performed, with agility, every act of menial service. After three 
years they blessed him, and assured him that, when he should see 
Rami upon mount Rishytimdokt, he should obtain twice his former 
strength.—On a certain occasion Hiinooman was resolved to put 
the strength of Bhéémi to trial, as he was reputed to be so 
tremendous a giant: and lengthening his tail, he threw it across 
the path. As the Hindoos never stride across a person’s body, or 
even his shadow, Bhéémti requested Hiinooman to take up his 
tail: but he complained he was grown old and could not. At last 
Bhéému stooped to lift it out of his way; he tried at the end, and 
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then at the middle, but found, giant as he was, he could not lift 
up this monkey’s tail. Overcome with astonishment, he began to 
praise Httnooman, and at length prevailed on him to promise that 
he would help the Pandtivis in their expected war with Dooryo- 
dhinw. 





Sect. I1L—The Dog. 


Carries Kali-Bhoirtvi, a form of Shivu, and therefore receives 
the worship of the Hindoos whenever his master is worshipped.° 
I have heard also that there are many Hindoos in the west of 
Hindoost’hant, who pay their devotions to the dog, and become 
his disciples. Though the dog is thus placed amongst the objects 
of worship, he is mentioned in the Muhabharitt as an unclean 
animal: every offering which he approaches is rendered unaccept- 
able to the gods, and every one who touches him must purify him- 
self by bathing. 





Sect. [V.—Zhe Shackal. 


Tue Tintriis mention an incarnation of Doorga in the form of 
the shackal, when she carried the-ehild Krishnt over the Yimoona, 
in his flight from king Ktingst. All the worshippers of the female 
deities adore the shackal as a form of this goddess, especially the 
vamachareés, who present offerings to him daily. Every worship- 
per lays the offerings on a clean place in his house, and calls the 
god to come and partake of them. As this is done at the hour 
when the shackals leave their lurking places, one of these animals 
sometimes comes and eats the food in the presence of the worship- 
per: this will not appear wonderful when it is considered, that 
the same animal finds food placed for him in this place every day. 
In temples: dedicated to Doorga and other deities, a stone image 
of the shackal is placed on a pedestal, and daily worshipped. When 
a shackal passes a Hindoo, he must bow to it; and if it pass on the 
left hand, it is a most lucky cireumstance. 





es Sect. V.—Other Animals worshipped. os 
Tue elephant, the lion, the bull, the buffalo, the rat, the deer, 
the goat, &¢. are worshipped at the festivals of the gods whom 
they respectively carry, that is, of Indri, Doorga, Shivi, Yumt, 
Ginéshi, Ptiviint, and Briimha. i 


* The dog, it will be renembered, was consecrated to Mars. 
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Oxf AvP. XI. 
THE WORSHIP OF BIRDS. 





Sect. 1.—Giroort.* 


Tus god, with the head and wings ofa bird,’ and the rest 
of his body like that of a man, is called the king of the birds, and 
the carrier of Vishnoo. Vintta, the wife of Ktshytpt, the 
progenitor of gods and men, laid an egg,‘ and became the mother 
of this bird-god. As soon as Giroorti was born, his body expand- 
ed till it touched the sky ; all the other animals were terrified at 
him; his eyes were like lightning; the mountains fled with 
the wind of his wings, and the rays which issued from his body 
set the four quarters of the world on fire. The affrighted gods 
sought the help of Ugnee, conceiving that Gtroorti must be an 
incarnation of the god of fire. 


In consequence of a dispute betwixt Vintita, the mother of 
Giroort, and Kiidroo, the mother of the serpents, respecting the 
colour of the horse procured at the churning of the sea; a continual 
enmity has subsisted betwixt the descendants of these females ; 
and Giroort once obtained permission from one of the gods to 
devour all the serpents he could find: 


The story of Gtroort’s becoming the carrier of Vishnoo is thus 
related in the Mtthabhartiti :—His mother in the above dispute 
having laid a wager, and being the loser, was reduced to a state 
of servitude to her sister ; and the serpents, wishing to become 
immortal, promised to liberate his mother on condition that 
Giroort should bring Chindrut, (the moon ;) whose bright parts, 
the Hindoos say, are filled with the water of immortality. Before 
Giroort departed, he asked his mother for some food. ,She advised 
him to go to the sea shore, and gather up whatever he could see ; 
but conjured him to beware of eating a bramhtin : adding, ‘Should 
you at any time feel a burning heat in your stomach, be sure you 
have eaten a bramhtin. Thus instructed, he began his journey: 
at his flight the three worlds were agitated like the sea at the 
great deluge. Passing by a country inhabited by fishermen, he 
at one inspiration drew in houses, trees, cattle, men, and other 


@ Some suppose Giroorti to be a large species of vulture, and others the 
gigantic crane. : 

b Giroori in some degree resembles Mercury, viz., in his having wings, and 
being the messenger of Vishnoo, as Mercury was of Jupiter. : : 

¢ Jupiter is said to have been enamoured of the goddess Nemesis in the shape 
of a goose ; and that she laid an egg, from which was born Helena. 

ae When the Hindoos lie down to sleep, they repeat the name of Gitroorti three 

times, to obtain protection from snakes. 
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animals; but, among the inhabitants swallowed, one was a 
bramhwtn, who caused such an intolerable burning in his bowels, 
that Giroort, unable to bear it, called, in the greatest haste, for 
him to come out. The bramhitin refused, unless his wife, a 
figherman’s daughter, might accompany ,him ; to which ‘Gtroortt 
consented. Pursuing his journey, Gtroorti met his father Kushytpt, 
who directed him to appease his hunger at a certain lake where 
an elephant and a tortoise were fighting. The body of the tortoise 
was eighty miles long, and the elephant’s one hundred and sixty. 
Gwroorti with one claw seized the elephant, with the other the 
tortoise, and perched with them on a tree eight hundred miles 
high ; but the tree was unable to bear the ponderous weight, and 
unhappily thousands of pigmy bramhtins were then worshipping 
on one of its branches, Trembling lest he should destroy any of 
them, he took the bough in his beak, continuing to hold the 
elephant and tortoise in his claws, and flew to a mountain in an 
uninhabited country, where he finished his repast on the tortoise 
and elephant. Gtroort, having surmounted astonishing dangers, 
at last seized the moon, and concealed it under his wing: but on 
his return was attacked by Indri and other gods, all of whom, 
however, except Vishnoo, he overcame ; and even he was so 
severely put to it in the contest, that he came to terms with 
Giiroort, who was made immortal, and promised a higher seat 
than Vishnoo, while Gtroorti on his part became the carrier of 
Vishnoo. Since this time Vishnoo. rides on Gtroorti; while the 
latter, in the shape of a flag, ‘sits at the top of Vishnoo’s car. 


Giroort is worshipped at the great festivals before the different 
images of Vishnoo; but has no separate time of worship. His 
image is placed in the temples dedicated to various forms of 
Vishnoo ; and some persons receive his name as their guardian 
deity, and repeat it daily. Ae 


Guroort’s two sons, Simpatee and Jtitayoo, once flew, asa 
trial of strength, up to the sun; but the wings of Stimpatee were 
burnt off. Giroort resides in Kooshti-dwéépt, one of the seven 
islands into which the Hindoos divide the earth. 


Names.—Giroomtt, or, he who is clothed with feathers.— 
Gtroort, he who swallows [serpents, and throws up their bones.] 
Turkshyt, the father of Giroort.—Vointtéyt, from Vintita.— 
Khtigéshwiri, the lord of the feathered tribes.—Nagantiki, the 
destroyer of the serpents, (nagtis.)—Vishnoo-rut’ht, the carrier of 
Vishnoo.—Soopirnt, he whose feathers are of the colour of gold. 
—Pinniiga-shtint, the devourer of the serpents. 





Sxrcr. IL— Uroont. — 


Tur elder brother of Guroort, is the charioteer of Sddryt, the 
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sun ; and is worshipped with his master, as well as at the festivals 
of other gods. The image of this god is that of a man without 


thighs. 





Sect. IIl.—Jutayoo. 
Tus bird is the friend of Ramt, and is worshipped at the 
same festival with him. He is mentioned in the preceding account 
of Rami. 


—_———- 


Secor. 1V.—Shtinkiirit Chill, or the Eagle of Coromandel. 


Tuts is the white-headed kite, commonly called the bramhtinéé 
kite. Itis considered as an incarnation of Doorga, and is rever- 
enced by the Hindoos, who bow to it whenever it passes them. 


Sect. V—Khiinjtint or the Wag-taal. 


Ts considered as a form'of Vishnoo, on account of the mark 
on its throat, supposed to resemble the shalgramti. The Hindoos 
honour it in the same manner.as they do the eagle of Coromandel. 





Sect. VL.—OtherBirds worshipped 


THE peacock, the goose, and the owl,* are worshipped at the 
festivals of Kartikt, Brimha, and Likshméé. 


e If, however, the owl, the vulture, or any other unclean birds, perch upon the 
house of a Hindoo, it is an unlucky omen, and the effect must be removed by the per- 
formance of the following expiatory ceremony : ‘Ifa vulture, a heron, a dove, an owl, 
a hawk, a gull, a kite, a Bhasha, or a Pundura, should settle upon a house, the wife, 
or a child, or some other person belonging to the master of the house, will die, or some 
other calamity will befal him within a year afterwards. To prevent this, the house, 
or its value in money, must be given to bramhiins ; or a peace-offering of an extraordi- 
nary nature must be offered: viz., five productions of the cow, the five gems, the five 
nectareous juices, the five twigs of trees, and the five astringents, are to be put into a 
pot of water ; the guardian deities of the quarters of the universe must then be wor- 
shipped, and an hundred and eight oblations of clarified butter must be made with a 
sacrificial piece of the wood of the Khadira tree, while the prayer of Mrityoonjiiyi is 
repeated. The oblation, called the miha-vyadhee homii, is to be performed at the 
commencement, or at the end of this ceremony. Oblations of clarified butter, at each 
of which the gayitree is repeated, are then to be made to Vishnoo, the nine planets, 
* Udbhootii, and the house-hold gods; which being done, the bramhiins must be enter- 
tained with clarified butter and rice milk. The sacrificial fees must then be paid, and 
water sprinkled with appropriate incantations ; when an assurance that all has been 
duly performed being given, a prostration is made to the bramhiins, and the benedic- 
tion received from them.’ 
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CHAP. XII. 


THE WORSHIP OF TREES. 


TREES are worshipped by the Hindoos as the forms of parti- 
cular gods: the tishwttt and vitt are representatives of Vishnoo, 
and the vilwt that of Shivi. . The devout Hindoos worship them, 
water their roots, plant them near their houses, &. The Hindoo 
females, who are never seen in the streets, plant a sacred tree 
within the compound, that they may not lose'the merit of watering 
it in the sultry months. The female shdddrts, to honour the wives 
of bramhitins, carry water to these trees, and on a fortunate day 


a 


make offerings to them. 


Srct. I.—The Tooltisee.* 


Tne Hindoos have no public festival in honour of this plant ; 
but they occasionally prostrate themselves before it, repeating a 
form of prayer or praise: they, have great faith also in the power 
of its leaves to cure diseases, and-useit with incantations to expel the 
poison of serpents. They plant it.also before their houses, and in 
the morning cleanse the place around it with water and cow-dung , 
and in the evening place a.lamp.nearit. Throughout the month 
Voishakht they suspend a large-pot,over it filled with water, and 
let the water drop upon it through"a small hole. Whenever any 
of these plants die, it is considered a sacred duty to commit them 
to the river ; and-when a person is brought to the river side to die, 
his relations plant a branch of the tooltisee near the dying man’s 
head. A pillar, hollow at the top, is erected by many Hindoos, in 
which they deposit earth, and set the plant. They walk round 
these pillars and bow to the plant ; which actions are declared by 
the shastrtis to be very meritorious. _ 


The origin of the worship of the Tooltisee is thus related in 
the Vishnoo poorani, and in the Tooltisee-Mahatmt :—Tooltsee, a 
female, was engaged for a long time in religious austerities ; and 
at length asked this blessing of Vishnoo, that she might become his 
wife. Liikshméé, Vishnoo’s wife, hearing this, cursed the woman, 
and changed her intoa Tooltisee plant , > but Vishnoo promised, 
that he would assume the form of the shalgramu, and always con- 
tinue with her. The Hindoos, therefore, continually keep one leaf 
of the tooltisee under and another upon the shalgramt. 


= Basil, Ocimum gratissimum, and O. sanctum. The myrtle was sacred to Venus, 


b Apollo changed the youth Cyparissus into a cypress tree. Daphne was changed 
into a laurel, = Bl 


’ 
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Sett. I].—Other sacred Trees. 


The tshwittt,° vuti,! viikoold,° hiritikéé,‘ amtlikée? vilwi,* 
and nimbu' trees receive divine honours from the Hindoos, and are 
set apart with the same ceremonies as are common at the setting 
up of an image of the gods. These ceremonies take place either at 
the time of planting the tree, or after the person has watered and 
nourished it for some time. An individual who conseerates an 
tshwittt or a vttt, considering these trees as continuing to flou- 
rish many years, says, ‘Oh! Vishnoo! grant that, for planting this 
tree, I may continue as many years in heaven as this tree shall 
remain growing in the earth!’ The person expects too, that as he 
has set apart this tree to afford shade to his fellow creatures, so after 
death he will not be scorched by excessive heat in his journey to 
YUmw, the regent of death. 


¢ Ficus religiosa. This and other trees are never injured, nor cut down, nor burnt 
by devout Hindoos. I was once informed by a bramhtin, that his grandfather planted 
one of these trees near his house, which has now spread its branches so widely, that, 
as my informant affirmed, 2,000 persons may stand under it; and so much is this tree 
reyerenced by his family, that they do not suffer its withered branches to be burnt, , 
4 Ficus Indica, vulgarly called the banyan tree; 
© Mimusops elengi. f-Terminalia citrina, 
 Phillanthus emblica. ~ ~-|-" | Aigle marmelos. 
i Melia azodaracta- 1 


. 
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CHAP XIII. 
THE WORSHIP OF RIVERS. 


Rivers are to be placed among the objects of Hindoo wor- 
ship ;* they are of both genders, Ntdt and Nidéé. The worship 
of these rivers is performed at auspicious seasons, as laid down. 
in the shastrt, and at some of the great festivals. Certain 
places also of these rivers are peculiarly sacred, and draw to them 
great numbers of devotees ; as, the source of the Ganges; the 
union of the Ganges, the Yiimoona, and the Strtiswittéeé at Priy- 
agi;! the branching of this united river into three streams at 
Trivénéé ; the place where the Ganges disembogues itself into the 
sea, &e. Their waters are used for food, bathing, medicine, religi- 
ous ceremonies, &. and formerly when a Hindoo king was crown- 
ed, they were poured upon his head as a part of his consecration, 





Sect. I. Gunga. 


Tus goddess is represented .as a white woman, wearing 2 
crown, sitting on the sea animal Mtktrt, and having in her right 
hand a water-lily, and in her-left the lute. She is called the daugh- 
ter of mount Himaviit, though some of the poorantis declare that 
she was produced from the sweat of Vishnoo’s foot, which Brimha 
caught and preserved in his alms’ dish. 


The grandfather of Bééshmti was one day performing religious 
austerities near the Ganges, when the goddess fell in love with 
him, and, in order to persuade him to a union, went and sat upon 
his right knee. He told her that the left knee was the proper 
place for the wife, and the right for the son: that therefore she 
should not become his, but be united to his son: whose name was 
Santtinoo. After Santiinoo and Gtinga had been married some 
time, she was about to leave him; but consented to stay, on con- 
dition that she might kill al her children at their birth. When 
the first child was born, she threw it into the river, and so on 
to the seventh inclusive. As she was destroying the eighth, 
Santiinoo forbad her, in consequence of which the child was saved, 
but she abandoned her paramour. The whole of: this was te 
fulfil a curse pronounced by Vishnoo on the eight gods named 
Ushtii-visoo. : 


/ 

k The notion of certain rivers being sacred, seems to have prevailed amongst 
other heathen nations. Hence Naaman the Syrian said, ‘Are not Abana and Phar- 
par, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? May I not wash in them 
and be clean ? 

~ 1 It is ascertained, that there are six places of this name, five of which are situat< 
ed on the river Uliikanunda, —See Asiatic Researches, vol. xi. : 
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The Ramaytint, Mthabhartti, and the Gtinga-khindi, a part 
of the Skiindw poorant, give long accounts of the descent of 
Ginga from heaven :+-Sigtrt, a king, having no children, entered 
upon a long course of austere devotions ; in the midst of which 
Bhrigoo appeared to him, and promised, that from the eldest 
queen should be born sixty thousand children, and from the other 
only a single child. After.some time, the queen was delivered of 
a pumpkin! which the king in‘anger dashed to the ground, when 
the fruit was broken, and, to his astonishment, he saw children 
rising from it ; and, calling sixty thousand nurses, put each 
child into a pan of milk. The other wife had ason, whom they 
called Ungshooman. After these sons were grown up, the king 
resolved to perform once more the sacrifice of a horse ‘before his 
death, and committed the victim +o the care of his sixty thousand 
‘sons. The person who performs this sacrifice one hundred times, 
succeeds to the throne of heaven. On this occasion the reigning 
Indrii was alarmed, this being Stigtirt’s hundredth sacrifice. To 
prevent its taking effect, therefore, he descended to the earth, and 
assuming another form, privately carried off the horse, which he 
placed in patalii, near to Ktpilt, a sage. The sixty thousand sons, 
after searching throughout the earth in vain, began to dig into 
patalii,* where they found the horse standing by the side of Kupili, 
who was absorbed in his devotions. Incensed at the old man, 
whom they supposed to be the thief, they began to beat him ; 
when, awaking from his abstraction, of mind, he reduced them all 
to ashes. The king for adongtime heard no more of his sons ; 
but at length Nartidti informed him of the catastrophe. He then 
sent his son Ungshooman down to the sage, who delivered up the 
horse, and informed the king, that if he could bring the goddess 
Ginga from heaven, his sons might be restored to him. The king 
offered the sacrifice, and placing Ungshooman on the throne, took 
up his residence in a forest as a hermit, where he died. Ungshoo- 
man; in his turn, making his son Dwileepti his successor, died also 
ina forest. Dwileepti had two wives, but no children ; he there- 
fore dbdicated the throne, and embracing the life of a hermit, 
sought of the gods a son, and the deliverance of the sons of 
Sigirt. _Shivii promised him, that by means of his two queens a 
son should be born. These women lived together, and after some 
time the youngest had a son, whom-they called Bhiigéértt’/hu ;° 
who, however, was only a mass of flesh. Though greatly moved at 
the sight of such a child, they preserved it, and in time it grew 
up to manhood. One day Ushti-viikri, a moonee, who was 


_ © The Hindoo writers say, that the seven seas were thus formed by the sons of 
Suguru. Some accounts add, that not finding a place large enough to contain the earth : 
which they thus dug up—they devoured it! : a : 

4 Or, as it is explained, if he could perform the funeral rites for these sixty thou-: 
sand persons with the efficacious waters of the Ganges, they would be delivered from 
the curse, and ascend to heaven. .. . ce : Re F 


* This story is so extremely indelicate, that it is impossible to translate it, 
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hump-backed, and wriggled in walking, called to see these females ; 
when Bhigéérit’hi, in rising to salute the sage, trembled and 
wriggled in such a manner, that Ushti-viikri, thinking he was 
mocking him, said, ‘If thou canst not help wriggling thus, bea 
perfect child; but if thou art mocking me, be destroyed.’ The 
boy immediately became perfect, and the sage gave him his bless- 
ing. When Bhigéériit’hi was grown up, he addressed his prayers 
to different gods for the restoration of his sixty thousand rela- 
tions—but in vain; at length Brimha, moved by his piety, gave 
him a single drop of the water, and Vishnoo giving him a, shell 
which he blew, Gtinga followed him. As she had to fall from 
heaven to. earth, Bhigéértit’hii was afraid lest the earth should be 
crushed by her fall: wherefore Shivt, standing on mount Himayitt, 
caught Giinga in his bunch of matted hair, and detained her. there 
for some time ; but at' length suffered one drop to fall on the 
mountain: and from thence, on the tenth of the increase of the 
moon in Jyoisht’hit, the goddess touched the earth, and whichever 
way Bhigeérut’/hi went blowing the conch, there Gtinga followed 
him. 

Several very curious circumstances happened to Gtinga as she 
passed along. In one place she ran near Jinhoo, a sage, and 
washed away his mendicant’s dish, the flowers for worship, &c. 
upon which he, in anger, took her up, and swallowed her. At 
the intreaties of Bhtigéérit’ht, however, the sage let her pass out 
at his thigh, on which account  Giinga received the name of 
Janhtivee. 

On they went, till Ginga asked Bhtigéértit’hti where these 
sixty thousand relations were whom she was to deliver. He being 
unable to inform her, she, to make sure of their deliverance, at the 
entrance of the sea, divided herself into one hundred streams,' and 
ran down into patalti; where, as soon as the waters of Ginga 
touched their ashes, they were delivered, from the curse, ‘and 
ascended in chariots to heaven. . 


When Giinga was brought from heaven, the gods, conscious 
that their sins also needed washing away, petitioned Briimha on 
the subject, who soothed them by promising that Gtinga should 
remain in heaven, and descend to earth also. This goddess, 
therefore was called Miuindakinee in heaven, Gtinga on earth, and 
Bhogtiviiteé in patalt. : 

~All casts worship Gtinga, yet most of the ceremonies at the time 
of the daily ablutions, with the exception of some forms of praise to 
this goddess, are in the name of Shivii and other gods. The Hin-: 
doos particularly choose the banks of this river for their worship, 
as the merit of works performed here, according to the promise of 


fThe mouths of the Ganges. 
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the shastrus,’ becomes exceedingly augmented. In Voishakhii, 
Jyoisht’hi, Kartiki, and Maght, the merit is greater than in 
other months ; and at the full moon in these months is still more 
enhanced. In every month, on the first, sixth, and eleventh of 
the moon, and at its total wane also, bathing in Gtinga is much 
recommended. 


On the third of the moon in Voishakht, a few Hindoos per- 
form the ceremonies of worship by the side of the river, under the 
expectation that the benefits will be undecayable: such is the pro- 
mise of the smritee shastris. 


On the 10th of the moon’s increase in Jyoisht’hi, in the fore- 
noon, the Dishtihtra festival is held, in commemoration of Gtinga’s 
descent to the earth. Crowds of people assemble from the different 
towns and villages near the river, especially at the most sacred 
places of the river, bringing their offerings of fruit, rice, flowers, 
cloth, sweetmeats, &c., and hang garlands of flowers across the river, 
even where it is very wide. After the people have bathed, the 
officiating bramhtin ascends the banks of the river with them ; and 
after repeating stingktlpt," places before him a jar of water, and 
sitting with his face tothe north or east, perfoms what his called 
ghiitt-st/haptint.' After this, the bramhtn performs other cere- 
monies, as astint: shoodhee,* tingti-nyast,’ kirangt-nyast,' bhoot- 
shdddhee,™ dig-vindhtint,” bhodt-otsartint,? &c. then the worship 
of the five gods; of the nine planets; of the regents of the ten 
quarters, &c. ‘T'o this succeeds meditation, mantst,” &c. ; the priest 
next presents the offerings, which may be sixty-four, or eighteen, 
or sixteen, or ten, or five, or merely flowers and water, according 
to the person’s ability. To these offerings, the worshipper must 
add sesamum, clarified butter, and barley-flour. The officiating 
bramhtin next performs the worship of Narayitint, Mihéshwirt,? 


s ‘He who thinks upon Gunga, though he may be 800 miles distant from the 
river at the time, is delivered from all sin, and is entitled to heaven.—At the hour of 
death, if a person think upon Ginga, he will obtain a place in the heaven of Shivid. 
—Ifa person, according to the regulations of the shastru, be going to bathe in 
Gunga, anddie onthe road, he shall obtain the same benefits as though he had 
actuality bathed.—There are 3,500,000 holy places belonging to Ginga: the person 
who looks at Gunga, or bathes in this river, will obtain all the fruit. which arises 
from visiting all se 3,500 000 holy placcs.—If£ a person who has been .guilty of 
killing cows, bramhiins, his gooroo, or of drinking spirits, &e. touch the waters 
of Giinga, desiring in his mind the remission of these sins, they will be forgiven.—By 
bathing in Gtinga, accompanied with prayer, a person will remove at once the sins 
of thousands of births.’'—Gunga- Vakya-Vulee. : 


h An incantation, at the time of repeating which the person promises to attend to 
certain ceremonies. 


_ i The ceremonies performed at the setting up of an image. Here the jar of water . 
is the image, before which the worship of any of the gods may be performed. 


_ ® Purifying the seat. 1 Ceremonies accompanied with motions of the fin- 

m Purifying the five elements of which the body is composed. ™ Bind- 

ing the ten quarters, to prevent evil spirits from arriving to defile the worship. 
: oman away the evil spirits, P Going over all the ceremonies in the mind. 
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Briimha, Sddryt, Bhiigéériit’ht, and Himalityt ; then the worship 
of the inhabitants of the waters, as the fish, the tortoises, the frogs, 
the water-snakes, the leeches, the snails, the mitktrts, the shell- 
fish, the porpoises, &c. The offerings, after having been presented 
to the inhabitants of the waters, are thrown into the Ganges. 
Ten lamps of clarified butter are then lighted up, and all the other 
offerings presented. After this, the names of certain gods are re- 
peated, with forms of praise ; the fee is presented to the priest, the 
bramhins are entertained, and the offerings sent to the houses of 
bramhiins. At the close of these ceremonies the people perform 
obeisance to Giinga, and then depart. Great multitudes assemble 
on the banks of the river on these occasions, and expect much both 
in this life and hereafter from this act of worship. If a person, 
placing on bis head ten fruits of any kind, thus immerse himself 
in the Ganges on this day, the sins of ten births will be removed. 


In this month also clay images of Gtinga are set up in domes- 
tic temples, and worshipped, and the next day thrown into the 
river. In some places clay images of this goddess are preserved in 
clay temples, and worshipped daily. Persons escaping dangers on 
water present offerings to Ginga, as well as to Viroonw, thé Indian 
Neptune ; as mariners, having escaped the dangers of the sea, used 
to offer a sacrifice to Venus. 


On the thirteenth of the decrease of the moon in Choitrt, the 
people descend into the water, and with their hands joined immerse 
themselves ; after which the officiating brambhiin reads a portion of 
the shastrii, describing the benefits arising from this act of bathing. 
The people repeat after the priest. certain significant words, as the 
day of the month, the name of Vishnoo, &c., and then immerse 
themselves again. Gifts of rice, fruits, and money are offered to 


« This strongly reminds us of the lines of Juvenal, Satire xv, 


“Who has not heard, where Egypt's realms are nam’d, 
‘What monster gods her frantic sons have fram’d ? 
Here Ibis gorg’d with well-grown serpents*, there 
The crocodile + commands religious fear : 

Where Memnon’s statue magic strings inspire 
With vocal sounds that emulate the lyre; 

And Thebes (such, Fate, are thy disastrous turns !) 
Now prostrate o’er her pompous ruins mourns ; 

A monkey-god +, prodigious to be told! 

Strikes the beholder’s eye with burnished gold: 
To godship here blue Triton’s scaly herd, 

The river progeny is there preferr’dl| : 

Through towns Diana’s power neglected lies, 
Where to her dogs$ aspiring temples rise : 

And should you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the sacrilegious crime. 

Religious nations sure, and blest abodes, 

Where every orchard is o’errun with gods !” 


*SeeGurooru. t+ The Hindoos throw their children to the alligators. {~ Hunooman. 
q See the account above, § Seea preceding article, 
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the poor, the bramhins, and the priest. On this occasion groups 
of ten or twelve persons stand in the water in one spot, for whom 
one bramhiin reads the formulas. | ‘These groups are to be seen ex- 
tending themselves very far along the river. At the moment of 
the conjunction of the moon (on the thirteenth of its decrease) 
with the star Shiitiibhisha, this festival is called the Great Varoo- 
nés, The merit arising from bathing at this lucky moment is sup- 
posed to be very great; the people fast till the bathing is over. 
When there is a conjunction as above, and the day falls ona 
Saturday, the festival is called the Great, Great Varoonéé.* 


_.. The poorantis declare, that the sight, the name, or the touch 
of Ginga takes away all sin, however. heinous ; that thinking of 
Ginga, when at a distance, is sufficient to remove the taint of 
sin; but that bathing in Giinga has. blessings in. it of which no 
imagination can conceive. 


_. So much is this river reverenced among the Hindoos, that many 
pbramhtins will not cook upon it, nor throw saliva into it, nor wash 
themselves nor their clothes in it Some. persons perform a 
journey of five or six months to bathe in Ginga, to perform the 
rites for deceased relations, and to carry this water to place in their 
houses, for religious and medi¢inal uses. The water of this river 
is used also in the English courts of justice to swear upon, as the 
koran is given to Mistilmans, and the New Testament to Chris- 
tians ; but many of the most respectable Hindoos refuse to 
comply with this method of making oath, alleging that their 
shastris forbid them in these cases to touch the water of the 
Ganges," the shalgramt, or a brambtin, When such cases occur 
in the courts, the judges very candidly permit the person, if of 
good character, to give his evidence in a way consistent with his 
peculiar prejudices, as, after bathing, &c, and standing with his 
face to the east. ‘The Hindoo courts formerly admitted a person’s 
evidence without an oath ; and when a cause could not be deter- 
mined by evidence thus given, they resorted to the ordeal. It is 
not uncommon for one Hindoo to say to another, ‘ Will you make 
this engagement on the banks of Giinga? The other replies, 
‘Tengage todo whatI have said; but I cannot. call Gtinga to 
witness it.’ Ifa person utter a most audacious lie, while near or 
upon the Ganges, the person to whom he is speaking says, ‘Are you 


s At the time of many of the festivals, the sides of the Ganges, in many places, 
are gaily illuminated ; and lights fastened on boards, plantain stalks, &c. or put in 
earthen pots, are floated down the stream, : ; 

t In the work called Valméékee-moonee, amongst niany other forms of praise to 
be offered to Giinga, is the following :—‘O goddess, the owl that lodges in the hollow 
of a tree on thy banks is exalted beyond measure ; while the’ emperor, whose 
palace is far from thee, though he may possessa million of stately elephants, and 
may have the wives of millions of conquered enemies to servé him, is nothing.’ 


« Many persons refuse to contest causes in which large sums are at stake, 
under the fear that they may be constrained to make oath on the waters of the Ganges. 
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not afraid of uttering such a falsehood in the presence of Gunga? 
A third person perhaps adds, as a continuation of the reproach— 
‘Not he ; he has been guilty of discharging his urine into Ginga, 
even at Priyagti.’ 


Morning and evening the Hindoos visit and look at this river 
to remove the sins of the night or of the day ; when sick they 
smear their bodies with the sediment, and remain near the river 
fora month perhaps. Some of course recover, and ‘others die: a 
Hindoo says, that those who have a steady faith and an unwaver- 
ing mind, recover ; the rest perish. 


The Hindoos are extremely anxious to die in the sight of the 
Ganges, that their sins may be washed away in their last moments. 
A person in his last agonies is frequently dragged from his bed 
and friends, and carried, in the coldest or in the hottest weather, 
from whatever distance, to the river side; where he lies, if a 
poor man, without a covering day and night till he expires : with 
the pains of death upon him, he is placed up to the middle in the 
water, and drenched with it. Leaves of the tooltisee plant are 
also put into his mouth; and his relations call upon him to 
repeat, and repeat for him, the names of Ramu, Htiree, Naraytint, 
Briimha, Ginga, &c. In some cases the family priest repeats 
some incantations, and makes an offering to Voiturtinée, the river 
over which the soul, they say, is ferried after leaving the body. ~ 
The relations of the dying man spread the sediment of the river 
on his forehead or breast, atid afterwards with the finger write on 
this sediment the name of some deity. Ifa person should die in 
his house, and not by the river side, itis considered as a great 
misfortune, as he thereby loses the help of the goddess in his 
dying moments. Ifa person choose to die at home, his memory 
becomes infamous. ‘The conduct of Raja Niuvi-krishni of 
Nuidééya, who died in his bed-room about the year 1500, is still 
mentioned as a subject of reproach, because he refused to be carried 
to the river before death. ‘Ah! Ah! say the superstitious, when 
a neighbour at the point of death delays the fatal journey to the 
river, ‘he will die like Raja Nivu-Krishnt.’ ; ; 


Dead bodies are brought by their relations to be burnt near 
this river ; and when they cannot bring the whole body, it is not 
uncommon for them to bring a single bone and cast it into the 
river,” under the hope that it will help the soul of the deceased. 


x Many persons, whose relations die at a distance from the Ganges, at the time 
of burning the body preserve a bone, and at some future time bring this bone and 
commit it to Giinga, supposing that this will secure the salvation of the deceased. 
The work called Kriya-yogiisarii contains the following curious story :—A bramhin, 
who had been guilty of the greatest crimes, was devoured by wild beasts; his bones 
only remained. A crow took up one of these bones, and was carrying it over Ginga, 
when another bird darting upon it, the crow let the bone fall. As soon as the bone 
touched Ginga, the bramhiin sprang to life, and was ascending to heaven, when the 
messenger of Yiimii, the judge of the dead, seized him, asa preat sinner. At this 
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In the eastern parts of Bengal, married women, long disap- 
pointed in their hopes of children, make an offering to Gtinga, and 
enter into a vow, that if the goddess will give them two children, 
they will present one to her: and itis not uncommon for such 


- women to east the first child into the river as an offering ; but it 


is said, that at present some relation or religious mendicant stands 
ready to preserve the life of the child. The mother cannot take it 
again, but this person adopts and provides for it. These offerings 
are made on the tenth of the moon in Jyoisht’ht, and on the 13th 
of Choitrt. 


Some persons even drown themselves in the Ganges, not 
doubting but they shall immediately ascend to heaven. ‘The 
shastrii encourages this.” It is asin for a bramhtn, but an act of 
merit in a shoddrt or a diindeé, if he be in worldly trouble, or 
afflicted with an incurable distemper. The Gtnga-Vakya-Viilee 
says, ‘Should any person have eaten with another who is degrad- 


_ed for seven successive births; or have committed the five sins, 


a 


each of which is called mttha-pattikii; should he have eaten the 
food which has been touched by a woman in her courses ; or have 
constantly spoken falsely ; or have stolen gold, jewels, &c. ; should 
he have killed the wife of hisfriend; or have injured bramhitns, 
or friends, or his mother, &c. ; “or. have committed the sins which 
doom a man to the hell calledMutharourtivi ; or have committed 
those sins for which the messengers of Ytimt constantly beat a 
person ; or have committed multitudes of sins in childhood, youth, 
and old age ;—if this person bathe in Giinga at an auspicious period, 
all these sins will be removed: he will also be admitted into the 
heaven of Briimha, the Ptrtim-htingsee ; be put in possession of 
the merits of the man who presents a lac of red cows to a bram- 
hin learned in the four védtis; and afterwards will ascend and 
dwell at the right hand of Vishnoo. After he has enjoyed all this 
happiness, and shall be re-born on the earth, he will be possessed 
of every good quality, enjoy all kinds of happiness, be very honour- 


time Naraytini’s messengers interfered, and pleaded, that the sins of this man, since 

one of his bones had touched Giinga, were all done away. The appeal was made to 

Vishnoo, who decided in the bramhiin’s favour. The bramhiin immediately went to 
ven. ; 


¥ The Skiindi pooranti declares, that by dying in the Ganges, a person will obtain 
absorption into Brimhii. The same work contains a promise from Shivii, that who- 
ever dies in Gtinga shall obtain a place in his heaven.—The Bhivishy% pooranti affirms 
that if a worm, or an insect, or a grass-hopper, or any tree growing by the side of 
Giinga, die in the river, it will obtain absorption into Brimht.—The Brimhi poorantt 
says, that whether a person renounce life in Gtinga, praying for any particular benefit, 
or die by accident, or whether he possess his senses or not, he will be happy. If he 
Sataee renounce life, he will enjoy absorption, or the highest happiness ; if he die 
‘accident, he will still attain heaven.—Minoo says, ‘A mansion with bones for its 
oo and beams ; with nerves and tendons for cords; with muscles and blood for 
jortar ; with skin for its outward covering ; filled with no sweet perfume, but loaded 
with feeces and urine; a mansion infested by age and by sorrow, the seat of malady, 
harassed with pains, haunted with the quality of darkness, and incapable of standing 
long; sucha mansion of the vital soul let its occupier always cheerfully quit.’ 
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able, &c. He who shall doubt any part of this, will be doomed to 
the hell called Koombhéé-pakw, and afterwards be born an ass. If 
a person, in the presence of Giinga, on the anniversary of her arri- 
val on the earth, and according to the rules prescribed in the 
shastrts, present to the bramhtins whole villages, he will obtain 
the fruits that arise from all other offerings, from all sacrifices, from 
visiting all the holy places, &c.; his body will be a million times . 
more glorious than the sun; he will obtaina million of virgins, 
and multitudes of carriages, palankeens, &c. covered with jewels ; 
he will dwell for ages in heaven, enjoying its pleasures in company 
with his father; as many particles of dust as are contained in the 
land thus given away to the bramhtins, for so many years will the 
giver dwell in happiness in Vishnoo’s heaven.’ at 


Every real Christian must be deeply affected on viewing the 
deplorable effects of this superstition. Except that part of the 
rig-védi which countenances the burning of women alive, no writers 
ever gave birth to a more extensive degree of misery than those 
who have made the Ganges a sacred river. Thousands, yea mil- 
lions of people are annually drawn from their homes and peaceful 
labours, several times in the year, to visit different holy places of 
this river, at a great expense of time, and money spent in making 
offerings to the goddess ; expensive journeys are undertaken by 
vast multitudes to obtain the water? of this river, (some come two 
or three months’ journey for this purpose,) or to carry the sick, the 
dying, the dead, or the bones of the dead, to its banks. What the 
sick and dying suffer by being exposed to all kinds of weather in 
the open air on the banks of the river, and in being choked by the 
sacred water in their last moments, is beyond expression. In short, 
no eyes, but. those of Omniscience, can see all the foul deeds done 
upon and by the sides of this river ; and the day of judgment alone 
can bring all these deeds to light. The bramhtin will then see, 
that instead of Gtinga’s having removed the sins of her worshippers, 
she has increased them a million-fold. ‘ eres 





Sect. I].—Other deified Rivers. 

THE Godaviiré2, the Ntirmtda, the Kavérée, the Atréyéé 
the Kiritoya, the Bahooda, the Gomiitee, the Stirtiyoo, the 
Gindtkéé, the Varahée, the Chtrmin-witee, the Shtttdroo_ 
the Vipasha, the Goutiiméé, the Ktrmtnasha, the Shonw,* the 
Oiraviitéeé, the Chindrtibhaga, the Vittista, the Sindhoo, the 
Bhidra-viikasha, the Pinta, the Dévika, the Tamriptirnéé, the 
Toongibhidra, the Krishna, the Vétriiviitée, the Bhoirtivi, the 
Briimhi-pootrt,” the Voittirtinéé, and many. other rivers, are 
mentioned in the Hindoo shastrts as sacred. : 
_ ® Many thousands perish by the dysentery, and others through want, in these 
jJournies. - vot : 

_* This is 2 male river. ~b Ditto. 
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At the full moon in Asharhti, many thousand Hindoos assemble 
at Pritapt-giirt, a place to the west of Lucknow, and bathe in the 
Godavireé, or in the remains of it, (for at this season of the year 
this river is nearly dried up.) © 

On the last day of Choitri, a large assembly of Hindoos meet 
at Modiphiri-poorti, about sixteen miles from Patna, where the 

_ Giindakéé, the Stirtiyoo, and the Ganges meet.? The assembly 
remains eight days, and a large fair is held on the spot, at which 
horses, camels, and other beasts, and also children, are bought 
and sold: the price of a boy is from ten to twelve rupees; that 
of a girl is less. 

On the same day a large concourse of Hindoos, some say as 
many as 20,000, principally women, assemble at Uyodhya, to 
bathe in the Strittyoo. 

On the 14th of the decrease of the moon in Phalgoont, an 

ual number of people are said to meet on the banks of the 
Siirtiyoo at Buhtrtim-ghatt, near Lucknow: but they do not 
bathe in the river, the water of which is very filthy, but ina 
sacred.pool adjoining. 

On the banks of the Yimoona, on the second of the moon in 
Kartiki, and on the eighth of the decrease of the moon in Bhadri, 
vast crowds of Hindoos assemble in different places to bathe. 


The Briimhi-pootri receives the same honours on the eighth 
of the increase of the moon in Choitrti. At a place three days’ 
journey from Dacca 50 or 60,000 people assemble, and sacrifice 
‘pigeons, sheep, and goats, casting them into the river. Children 
are also cast into the river here by their mothers, but are generally 
rescued and carried home by strangers. Superstitious people say, 
that on this day the river gradually swells so as to fill its banks, 
and then gradually sinks to its usual level. 

The Voittirtinéé, in Orissa, is also placed among the sacred 
rivers, and on the thirteenth of the decrease of the moon in Choitru, 
great multitudes of Hindoos, (six or seven hundred thousand,) 
assemble at Yajti-poorti, near the temple of Jigtnnat’hi, and 
bathe in this river. 

Many other rivers receive the same honours,° and I could 
have greatly enlarged this account, in detailing their fabulous 
histories, and in noticing the superstitious ceremonies of this 
deluded people on their banks: but what I have here inserted, 
and the preceding account of Gtinga, must suffice. : 


> There are several causes why particular places of these rivers are esteemed 
peculiarly sacred. Some of these causes are given in the shastrijs, and others arise from. 
tradition. One instance of the latter occurs respecting Voidyviiatee, a place near 
Serampore, where Nimaee, a religious mendicant, performed his devotions, and where 
at present, at a conjunction of particular stars, multitudes assemble to bathe. ue 
ite eee fe = z z LE le : Be 
© See Asiatic Researches. : 
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CHAP. XIV. 


THE WORSHIP OF FISH. 


Visino0, having been incarnate in the form ofa fish, is worship- 
ped on certain occasions, or rather a form of praise is repeated 1n 
honour of this incarnation. 


In the preceding account of Giinga it will also be seen, that the 
- finny tribes of that river are worshipped at the festivals in honour 
of this goddess. ; 


Lam informed, however, that female Hindoos, residing on the 
banks of the Piidmii, on the 5th of the increase of the moon in Maghi, 
actually worship the Ilishti fish, when they first arrive in the river, 
with the usual ceremonies, and after that partake of them without 
the fear of injuring their health. 


CHAP IVs 
THE WORSHIP OF BOOKS. 


Tu Hindoos have deified their shastrtis, which, on different 
occasions, they worship with the same ceremonies as an idol, 
anointing the book with perfumes, and adorning it with garlands. 


At the reading of any part of the védus, the Chundéé, and other 
works, the book to be read is always addressed as an idol. Atsuch 
times the worshipper thus prays to the book : * Oh! book ! thou art 
the goddess of learning, bestow learning upon me.’ 


When an individual employs a bramhiin to recite to his family 
‘and neighbours the Mthabharitu, Ramayint, Shréébhagtviti, 
or any other pooranti, the worship of the work recited is performed 
on the first and last days at considerable length, many offerings 
being presented : each day’s recital is also preceded by a short 
service paid to the book. 

‘At the festival in honour of the goddess Stirtiswttéé any one 
of the shastriis is adopted and worshipped, joined with the pen 
and inkstand. 

The followers of Vishnoo, and especially the mendicant 
vuiragéés, pay a still greater reverence than the regular Hindoos to 
the books they esteem sacred. These books relate to the amours 
of Krishni, or to the mendicants Choitiinyt and Nityantindt. . 

A book placed on a golden throne, and presented to a bramhin, 
is a very meritorious gift. ES Sas 


17+ THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF SHALGRAMU. 


CHAP. XVI. 


THE WORSHIP OF STONES, 


* 
. 


The Shalgrama*. 

Tuts is the etites, or eagle-stone, of which there isa great 
variety, and to which many virtues were ascribed by the ancients. 
When I shewed a picture of the eagle-stone to a bramhtin who was 
sitting with me, without informing him what it was, he exclaimed 
— ‘This is the shalgramii!’ and added, (jocularly,} ‘Oh! then, 
Englishmen will be saved, as.they have the shalgramt' amongst 
them.’ 


This stone, black, hollow, and nearly round, is said to be 
brought from mount Giindiikee, in Nepaul. It is added, that in 
this mountain there are multitudes of insects which perforate the 
masses of stone, so that pieces fall into the river Gindtkt in the 
shape of the shalgramt, from whence they are taken with nets. 
Common ones are about as large as a watch. They are valued 
according to their size, their hollowness, and the colours in the 
inside ; and from these circumstances they are called by different 
names. The chief sorts are called Liikshmé2-Naraytint, Riighoonat’ht, 
Likshmee, Jinardtint, Vamtinu, Damodirt,” &c. These different 
shalgramis are worshipped under their different names. The first 
is sometimes sold for as much as:two thousand rupees* The Hin- 
doos have a notion, that whoever keeps in his house this celebrated 
stone, and a shell called dtkshina-virtt,° can never become poor ; 
but that the very day in which any one parts with one of them,; 
he will begin to sink into poverty. Almost every respectable 
bramhtn keeps a shalgramt, as do some shdddriis. ‘The bramhtn 
who does not keep one is reproached by his neighbours. 


The reason why this stone has been deified is thus given in 
the Shréé-bhagiiviitt :—Vishnoo created the nine planets to preside 
over the fates of men. Shiinee (Saturn) commenced his reign by 


® From sharii and gramii, which indicates that this stone makes the place 
excellent in which it is preserved, as the Mihabhariitii is said to purify the places in 
which it is read: hence bramhiins are forbidden to enter a village where the 
Mihabharitit is not found, as such place is pronounced unclean. 


> The Hindoos say, that this last shalgrami requires large offerings of food to 
be presented to it ; and that a bramhiin, who had begged one of them, and neglected 
to feed it sufficiently, was brought to ruin, this god having swept away nearly his 
whole family by death. Many stories of this kind are related of this stone. ‘Though 
a single grain of rice was never known to be eaten by an image, yet the Hindoos 
firmly believe this and similar stories, against all the evidence of their senses for 
hundreds of years together. Gopali, a learned bramhtin employed in the Serampore 
printing-office, declared that one of these stones had been placed in his house by a’ 
relation, who attributed his family misfortunes to its powers. 


oe shell, the convolutions of which turn to the right. Vishaooks "gud to hold 
a shell of this kind in his hand. 
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proposing to Brimha, that he should first come under his influence 
for twelve years. Brimbha referred him to Vishnoo, but this god, 
equally averse to be brought under the dreaded influence of this 
inauspicious planet, desired Saturn to call upon him the next day, 
and immediately assumed the form of a mountain. The next day 
Saturn was not able to find Vishnoo, but discovering that he had 
united himself to mount Gtindtkee, he entered the mountain in 
the form of a worm called vijrt-keétt. He continued thus to 
afflict the mountain- formed Vishnoo for twelve years, when Vish- 
noo assumed his proper shape, and commanded that the stones of 
this mountain should be worshipped, and should become proper 
representatives of himself; adding, that each should have twenty- 
one marks in it, similar to those on his body, and that its name 
should be shalgramt. : 


The worship of any of the gods may be performed before the 
shaleramt, and it is often adopted as the representative of some 
god. It claims no national festival, but is placed near the image 
worshipped, and first receives the devotions of the Hindoos. The 
shalgramt is also worshipped daily by the bramhtns, after morn- 
ing ablutions: they first bathe or wash the stone, reading the 
formulas ; and then offer flowers, white lead, incense, light, sweet- 
meats, and water, repeating pincantations : the offerings, after 
remaining before it a short time, are eaten by the family. In the 
evening, incense, light, and sweetmeats are offered, preceding 
which a bell-is rung, and a shell blown; and the whole is closed 
by the priest’s prostrating himself before the stone. 


During the month Voishakhi, bramhtins suspend a pan of 
water every day over the shalgrami, and, through a small hole at 
the bottom, let the water fall on it, to preserve it cool during this 
month, which is one of the hottest in the year. This water is caught 
in another pan placed beneath, and drank in the evening as holy 
water. When the country is in great want of rain, a bramhtn in 
some instances places the shalgramt in the burning sun, and sits 
down by it, repeating incantations. Burning the god in the sun 
is said to be a sure way of obtaining rain. 


Some persons, when sick, employ a bramhtin to present single 
leaves of the tooltisee plant, sprinkled with red powder, to the 
shalgramt, repeating incantations. A hundred thousand leaves 
are sometimes presented. It is said, that the sick man gradually 
recovers as every additional leaf is offered. When a Hindoo is 
at the point ofdeath, a bramhtin shews him the marks of the 
shalgramt, the sight of which is said to secure the soul a safe pas- 
sage to Vishnoo’s heaven. jae eh 

- Ina work called Shalgramti-nirntiyti an account is given of 
the proper names of the different shalgramiis ; the benefits arising 


© Literally, the thunder-bolt worm, 
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from their worship; the kinds of shalgramtis proper to be kept 
by persons in a secular state, and also by tbe religious. 

A separate room, or house, or a particular spot in the room 
where the family dwell, is assigned to this god. Some persons 
keep one, others ten, others a hundred, and some even as many as ~ 
a thousand of these stones. 

The shalgrami is rendered impure by the touch of a shoodrii® 
and in such cases must be purified by rubbing it over with cow- 
dung, cow’s urine, milk, ghéé, and curds. Ifasmall part of the 
shaloramti be broken off, the owner commits it to the river. The 
bramhins sell these stones, but trafficing in images is dishonorable. 


[The shalgramti is the only stone deriving its deity from 
itself: all other stones worshipped are made sacred by incanta- 
tions. For an account of them, see a succeeding article relative 
to the Hindoo images. | ; 


CHAP. XVII. 
A LOG OF WOOD WORSHIPPED. 


The Pedal: 


Tus is a rough piece of wood, (termed dhénkee,) generally 
the trunk of a tree, balanced on a-pivot, with a head something 
like a mallet; it is used to .sepatate the rice from the husk, to 
pound brick-dust for buildings, &e. A person stands at the farthest 
end, and with his feet presses it down, which raises up the 
head ; after which he lets it fall on the rice, or brick-ends. One 
of these pedals is set up at almost every house in country places. — 

The origin of this worship is thus given :—A religious guide, — 
being called upon to give the initiating incantation to one of his 
disciples, commanded him to repeat the word dhénkee, dhénkee. 
Naridi, the god of the dhénkee, pleased with the disciple, visited 
him, riding on a pedal, and gave him as a blessing another incan- 
tation, by which he immediately became perfect, and ascended 
to heaven. eke 

The pedal is worshipped at the time of marriage, of investiture 
with the poita, of giving the first rice to a child, and at any other 
particular time of rejoicing. The women are the worshippers. It 
is also worshipped in the month Voishakht by all castes of females, 
not excepting the wives of the most learned bramhtins ; who con- 
secrate it by putting red, white, or yellow paint, and also some 
rice, doorva grass, and oil on its head. oy 

About twenty years ago, the raja of Nuli-danga, Mthéndri- 
dévii-rayt, spent three hundred thousand rupees in a grand 
festival in honour of this log of wood. At the close of the festival, 
the raja took a firebrand, and set all the gilded scenery on fire, 
and thus finished this scene of expensive folly and wickedness. 


4 So are all other images that have been consecrated. 
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BOOK II. 


OF THE TEMPLES, IMAGES, PRIESTS, AND CEREMONIES 
OF THE HINDOOS. 





CHAPTER I. 
OF THE TEMPLES. 


THE Hindoo temples in Bengal, though different in shape, are 
nearly of the same description of architecture: they are very in- 
inferior, it is true, to the sacred edifices in Europe ; but some of 
these buildings are in a better style than might have been expected 
from a people so little advanced in the arts. 


Sect. 1.—Of different ‘Kinds of Temples. 


The Mindirii," dedicated to the lingt, is a double-roofed. 
Gothic building, the body,.square,, but the upper part short and 
tapering to a point. It contains one, two, three, or more rooms, 
about three cubits by four, with a porch in front for spectators. 
The centre room contains the lingt; in the others are placed the 
utensils for worship, the offerings, &—Small square temples for 
the lingt, with flat roofs, are erected in rows facing the houses of 
rich men, or before a college, a consecrated pool of water, another 
temple, or a flight of steps descending into the river. Similar 
temples in honour of Giinésht are to be seen in some places. Very 
small temples like the Mindirt, only three or five cubits high, and 
containing a lingt about a foot in height, have been erected at 
Benares. 


The Déoolit® temples, sacred to Jigtinnat’hi, rise from the 
foundation in a gradual slope like a sugar loaf, with an iron image 
of Giroort on the pinnacle. These temples, made of brick, are 
ascended by a flight of steps, and contain only one room. 


The Puncht-rittnit? temple has two or three rooms, and » 
single-arched roof, with a large pinnacle or turret on the dome, and 
a smaller one on each corner. It is dedicated to the different forms 


_ ® ‘Miindirii means any edifice of brick or stone; but custom has appropriated it 
almost exclusively to the temples of the lingt. a 
' » Corrupted from devalayti, i. e., devif, a god, ality, 2 house. 


© Having five turrets. 
23 
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of Vishnoo, as Radha-billibht, Gopalt, Midiint-mohtnt, Govin- 
dhi, &c. The temple called Ntivti-ritint dedicated also to the 
various forms of Vishnoo, has a double roof like the Mindiri, with 
a small turret on each corner of the lower roofs, and on the upper 
one a larger turret to crown the dome. It contains four or five 
rooms. At Ugrii-dwéépi, the temple of Gopée-nat’hii has different 
houses attached to it; one for cooking, another for the utensils 
used in worship ; another is a store-house for the offerings, and two 
others are open rooms for the accommodation of visitors and 


devotees. 


The Vishnoo-mtndirti, having one room, with a partico in 
front, is a flat-roofed building, erected either within or without the 
wall which encloses a Hindoo house, or at a little distance from 
the owner’s house ; and sometimes by the side of the Ganges, when 
the person’s house is near the river. A few temples may be 
seen, having three rooms ; one of which is the god’s hall of audience, 
another his dining room, and the third his room for sleeping. 


Another kind of temple, with a flat roof, is often erected by 
rich Hindoos adjoining to their houses, and called Chtimdeé-miin- 
diipt, and is designed for the image of Doorga or Kaléé. This is 
built on four sides, with an :areavin the middle. The image is 
placed at the north end, with its face to the south ; the two sides, 
and the north end, in most cases, eontain upper rooms with porticos 
beneath. The room which contains the image is about ten cubits 
long and sixteen broad: the other rooms are open in front with 
arched doorways ; and in these the visitors sit to see the ceremo- 
nies of worship, hear the singing, &c. 


- The Yorti-bangala is made like two thatched houses or banga- 
las, placed side to side; and has what is called in England a 
double-pitched roof, generally covered with tiles or bricks. The 
front is open without doors. These temples are dedicated to dif- _ 
ferent gods, but are not now frequently built in Bengal. 


The Hindoos have another sacred edifice, called Rastimiimehtt, 
in which the image of Krishnt is annually placed and. worshipped. 
This. peeing 38 octagonal, with eight turrets at the corners, and 
a steeple in the centre supported by pillars; and’ consists of one 
room, open on all sides, and elevated five or six feet from the 
ground. On the nights of the rasti festival, the image is brought 
and placed in this elevated open room, there worshipped, and 
afterwards carried back to the temple adjoining to the owner's 
house. The Doli-munchzu is a similar building, but is sometimes 
made larger. 


A great number of small clay and thatched buildings are erected 
in Bengal, in which the images of Siddhéshwirée, . Krishnoo, 


a Having nine turrets. 
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Rami, &e. are set up. The roofs of these buildings are sloping, 
like the huts of the poor in Europe. 


Images of some of the inferior deities are placed under trees, 
and these trees become as it were temples for worship. 


In some few towns a number of different temples are built in a 
square. I once saw a Dévalityt of this kind at Chanchra, in 
Jessore, which contains twenty-one temples and as many gods. 
One thousand acres of ground are attached to this place; one 
bramhiin perform the ceremonies ; six others cook for these gods ; 
four others gather flowers, and bring the articles for the daily 
worship. Nimaee-mtllikt, a goldsmith of Calcutta, built and 
endowed this place. Similar devalityiis are to be seen at Krishni- 
nigirti, ‘Gtnga-vast, Shiti-nivast, Birtht-nigtri’, Natori, Poonté®, 
Somra", Bhoo-koilast, Gooptt-para, and at many other places in 
Bengal.—Raja Chindrt-rayt, of Pattilee, is said to have built two 
hundred of these dévalityts, at each of which two or three hundred 
people are daily fed. The relict of raja Tiltkt-chtindrt, of Burdwan, 
erected one hundred and eight temples in one plain, and placed in 
them as many images of the lingt ; attaching to them eleven bram- 
hiins and inferior servants, and jendowing the temples with estates 
to the amount of the wages.of the attendants. 


Before many temples is~ seen a roof, supported by pillars, 
under which portions of the shastrtis are recited or sung, and at 
other times animals for sacrifice slaughtered. In general, however, 
the singing and dancing at the festivals take place under an. 
awning in the open air, near some temple, or near the person’s 
house who bears the expense. ‘he long periods of dry weather in. 
this climate render this practicable; nor would the heat allow of 
such large assemblies meeting in houses, even if buildings suffici- 
ently large could be constructed. This accounts for the Hindoo 
femples being so small in the inside: many of them, especially 
those of the lingt, are only large enough to contain the image, the 
offerings, the utensils of worship, and the officiating priests. 


Much of the wealth of the Hindoo kings: was formerly expend- 
ed in building temples, and supporting splendid festivals. At 
present, those who erect these temples in Bengal are principally 
the head-servants of Europeans, who appropriate part of their 
gains to these acts of supposed merit.’ wget 


© These belong to Girééshii-chiindrii, the raja Niivii-dwéépat. 
. £ This first place is in Moorshifidabadii, and. belongs to raja Vishoonath¥, as does 
that at Natori. 
-& This belongs to raja Bhoovint-t’hakoortt. 
_ _h This place is the property of Ram-siinktirtt-rayii, a voidyd. 
i The capitol, or temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, ‘was raised in consequence of a 
vow made by Tarquinius Priscus in the Sabine war. 
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The expense of erecting one of these temples, if a single room, 
amounts to about two hundred rupees; and the wages and daily 
offerings to one image are about three rupees per month. Some 
give the bramhtin who officiates twelve annas, and others a rupee 
monthly, with his food and clothes. Sometimes the offerings are 
given to him, but in other cases they are presented to the bram- 
bins of the village alternately, and the priest has money given him 
' in their stead. These offerings frequently consist of a pound of 
rice, a pint of milk, halfan ounce of sugar, and two plantains. 
The quantity, however, is not prescribed; and other things are 
added by the wealthy. 


Sect. I] —Dedication of Temples. 


WueEn a Hindoo has erected a temple, he appoints a day to 
dedicate it to some god. The following account of the dedication 
of one hundred and eight temples to Shivtt, some years ago, at 
Taliti, in the district of Burdwan, by the mother of Téjish-chtin- 
dri, the raja of Burdwan, will give an idea of the manner in which 
this ceremony is performed. 


The foundation of these! temples being about to be laid, a place 
was dug in the earth about a-cubit square, into which water was 
poured, and a brick placed in the hole ; after which the worship of 
the household god, (Vishnoo,) of Vuroont, and the lingt, was per- 
formed. At the close of the worship, a flower was thrown into the 
water, the floating of which to the right was considered as a good 
omen, and decided the point that the temple should be raised on 
that spot. ‘The following prayer was then addressed to this brick : 
‘As long as the earth and mountains remain, so long do thou 
remain immoveable.’ After the temples were nearly finished, many 
bramhiins and the relations of the queen were invited, and on an 
auspicious day the ceremony of consecration was performed. An 
altar was raised before each temple, and four priests chosen for 
each altar; who, purifying them, performed the worship of the 
five gods,* the nine planets, the ten guardian deities of the earth, 
and of Snivi, Vishnoo, and Doorga. To this succeeded the 
burnt-sacrifice. One hundred and eight officiating priests then 
celebrated the worship of Shivi, while sitting at the doors of the 
temples. A person, in the name of the queen, next made a present 
to the builder, and hinted to him that she now wished to conse- 
erate these temples to Shivt. The trident of Shivii was next 
worshipped, and fixed on the steeple. The princess then, sitting 
in an enclosure below the steps of one of the temples, in the 
presence of one of the priests and her attendants, devoted these 
temples to Shivu, saying, ‘O Shivi !I present to thee these one 
hundred and eight temples, made of brick: may I be rewarded 


© Briimha, Vishnoo, Shivii, Ginéshi, and Soory¥. 
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with an everlasting residence in heaven.’ In making this offering, 
a number of minute ceremonies took place. The princess next 
sent one of her relatives to perform the worship of Indrti near a 
bamboo, bearing a trident, with a flag fastened thereto. The same 

erson, after professing to animate one hundred and eight wooden 
images of the bull, worshipped them, and placed them in the 
temples thus dedicated. A representative of the princess next 
walked round the temples three times:—(the princess herself 
began to perform the ceremonies of circumambulation, but being 
very corpulent, she resigned it to one of the priests.)—One 
hundred and eight priests, bringing garlands! and the other articles 
used in worship, now performed the worship of the lingt in the 
temples. At the close of these ceremonies, the princess presented 
arupee to each of the four hundred and thirty-two officiating 
bramhiins, and one hundred and eight rupees to her own private 
priest, who also obtained the offerings. She also presented twelve 
kinds of offerings to Shivi, among which were vessels of gold, 
silver, and other metals, cloths, &c. An entertainment to the 
bramhiins succeeded, and at length the guests were dismissed with 
presents from among the offerings, or in money, from ten to fifty 
rupees each bramhiin. One hundred thousand rupees, it is said, 
were expended upon these buildmgs”™ 


The ceremonies are nearly similar to the above when idols 
are dedicated and set up in témples ; when pools or trees are 
consecrated to the public use ; when cars are presented to some 
god; and when a person is finishing the ceremonies ofa vritt 
or vow. 


Sect. IIl.—Hndowment of temples. 


THE worship in some temples is conducted, and the offerings 
supplied by the family which has erected the temple ; but in 
others by a hired bramhiin, who receives monthly wages: the 
offerings are in general distributed among the bramhins of the 
village. 

To a temple particularly celebrated, rich men make grants of 
houses, sometimes of whole villages ; and of lands, orchards, pools, 
&c. to a large amount ; and the produce of these grants is applied 
to the uses of the temple. 


The temple of Radha-billibhi at Billibht-poort, about twelve 


1 At the time of worship the priest always puts upon the image a garland of 
flowers. This seems to have been practised among other idolaters: for when the 
priest of Jupiter came to worship Paul and Barnabas, (Acts xiv. 13.) he brought oxen 
and garlands. No doubt the latter were intended to be put upon the heads or necks 
of the apostle and his companion, the persons about to be worshipped. 


m Téjiish-chiindri’ has since built one hundred and eight temples at Umbiks 
and dedicated them to Shivi. te } Bs" 
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miles north of Calcutta, has been endowed with lands, houses, &c. 
to the annual amount of 3,000 rupees, by Raja Mtvt-Krishni ; 
which is divided among sixteen families of bramhiins. 


The temple of Jigiinnat’ht at Mthésht, about the same dis- 
tance from Calcutta, has been endowed with lands, &c. to the 
annual amount of 1,400 rupees, by Raja Antndu-Chtindra-Rayi. 


The temple of Gopéé-nat’ht at Ugri-dwéépii has been endow- 
ed with lands, &c. to the annual amount of 6 or 7,000 rupees, by 
Raja Krishnt-Chtindri-Rayt. 


_ The temple of Jtigtinnat’hi in Orissa has been endowed by 
several rich Hindoos: Raja Ram-Krishnt-dévt gave two villages, 
the rents of which bring in about 4,000 rupees annually: Nimoo- 
miullikt of Calcutta gave daily one rupee, or 365 annually ; and 
his children continue the donation. Other rich men make similar 
annual presents. It is supposed that not less than 100,000 rupees 
a year are drawn from the Hindoos by the bramhins of this 
temple. 


CHAP» II. 
ocr IMAGES, 


THE images of the Hindoo gods are made either of gold, silver, 
quicksilver mixed with the powder of tin, brass, copper, iron, mixed 
metal," crystal, stone, wood, orclay.° The common workmen in 
gold, silver, brass, &c. make these images. 


The images made of gold are generally those of Doorga, Liiksh- 
méé, Radha, Krishni, and Siiriiswtitéé ; which are kept in private 
houses, and worshipped daily. These images must not not be less 
in weight than one tola ;? they are generally three or four. 


The image of Shéé@tiila is often made of silver, kept in the 
house, and worshipped daily. It is as heavy as ten or twelve 
rupees. 


_  ® Containing, as the Hindoos say, eight ingredients, viz., gold, silver, tin, copper, 
iron, zinc, lead, and brass. 
© The shastriis allow images to be made of no other substances than these. The 


image of Shiinee alone is made of iron. 


P Three tolas are rather ‘more tlian one ounce. At Kidderpoorii, adjoining 
to Caleutta, is a golden image of Pititit-paviinés, two cubits high. Near Serampore, 
is a golden image of Jijgitdhatrée, about a cubit and ahalfhigh, = 
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The images of Shivi only are made of quicksilver and 
crystal. They are very small, and are kept in the houses of the 
rich, and used for daily worship. 


Small brazen images of many of the gods are kept in private 
houses, and worshipped daily. These are very small, weighing 
only an ounce or two. 


Very small copper images of Sooryt, and of Shivt riding on a 
bull, are preserved in private houses, and worshipped daily. 


The images of mixed metal are those of Radha, Doorga, 
Likshméé, Shivt, &c. ‘The images of any of the gods may be 
made with this mixed metal; and may be worshipped either in 
private houses or in temples. 


The images of all the gods and goddesses may be made of 
stone: the greater number are placed in temples; a few small 
ones are found in private houses. All images of stone are worship- 
ped daily: the greater number are of the lingi, or the various 
forms of Vishnoo. A few exist of the lingt nine or twelve cubits 
high. The mendicant followers of Vishnoo carry small images of 
Krishni with them in their perégrinations, which are from one to 
two cubits high. All the stone images in Bengal are of black 
marble; but there are some-at Benares which are white. ‘The 
sculpture on these stones is in much the same state of perfection 
as that to be seen in the oldest. churches in England. These stones 
are brought into Bengal from the upper provinces, and cut by men 
who are to be found in all the great towns, and to whom it is an 
employment. Some stone images are miraculously found under 
ground.” See p. 125. 


The nimbi' tree supplies the images of Vishnoo in his different 
forms ; also of Doorga, Radha, Likshméé, Shivi, Gtroort, Choi- 
tiinyti, &c. None of the wooden images are kept in private 
houses, but in separate temples. They are generally from one to 
three cubits in height. 


All the images which, after worship, are thrown into the 
water, are of clay baked in the sun, about four cubits high: the. 
images of the lingt, made daily and worshipped, are immediately 

‘thrown away. In some places, clay images of Kartikt, twenty-one 
cubits high, are set up, and after the festival committed to the river. 
The images of Doorga, Siddhéshwtree, Unnii-poorna, Krishnt, 
Pinchantnit, Shiist’heé, Mintisa, Diikshinti-rayt, &c. are however 
constantly preserved in temples. The Hindoo potters are the prin- 


» 4 An image of the lingii is set up at Benares, which six men can hardly grasp. 


* An image of Cybele is said to have fallen from heaven into a certain field in 
Phrygia, rg 
~ * Melia azadarachta, 
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cipal god-makers, though many other castes, and even Misulmans, 
follow this employment. ‘lhe maker first takes a board, and raises 
upon it a little frame-work, to which he fastens bamboos covered 
with straw, for the back-bone, the arms, legs, &c. Round these he 
lays clay mixed with cow-dung, chaff, and straw, which he suffers 
to dry. Having made the head of clay, he lays it to dry, and 
afterwards joins it to the trunk very carefully. He again clothes 
the body, arms, and legs, with more cow-dung and clay, and covers 
the whole with a cloth, that it may not crack. When ready, he 
carries it to the person’s house who may have ordered it, and, ac- 
cording to the size, obtains two, four, seven, or eight rupees for it. 
Sometimes the maker paints it at his own house, which costs two, 
three, four, or five rupees more. 


The evening before the consecration, the person at whose 
temple this image is to be set up, brings twenty-two different 
articles, among which are fruits, flowers, gold, silver, rice, a stone, 
turmeric, sugar, cow-dung, clarified butter, a shell, peas, red 
powder, &c. With all these things the officiating bramhtn 
touches the forehead and other parts of the image, repeating in-. 
eantations. This is called idhivast, or inviting the goddess to 
come and dwell in the image. ‘The next day, eyes and a soul 
Ment) are given. No one reyerences the image till this work is 

one. 


When an image of Doorga is tobe consecrated, in addition to 
the above ceremonies, a plantain tree is brought, and bathed either 
in the house, or in the river. At this time the service occupies 
about an hour: after which the tree is clothed like a woman, with 
two vilwit fruits for breasts ; and nine sorts of leaves, smeared with 
red paint, are hung round the neck. The trees, from which these 
leaves are taken, are said to have assisted in different wars the 
deities whose images accompany that of Doorga. The Hindoo 
shastris make no hesitation in giving tongues to stones, or making 
trees into soldiers. It may be allowed in a romance; yet the 
modern Hindoos are silly enough to believe most gravely that all 
mee is the very truth. They say, ‘Why not? God can do every 

ing.’ \ 


If a woman, a dog, or a shoodri touch an image, its godship 
is destroyed, and the ceremonies of deification must be again per- 
formed. A clay image, if thus defiled must be thrown away. 
There are degrees of impurity imparted by the touch of different 
animals. Breaking the hand or foot of an image is an evil omen. 
If an image be unequal in any of its parts, or if the eyes be made 
to look upwards or downwards, and not straight forwards, some- 
thing evil will befall the owner. If it be set up with ease, the 
_ Spectators declare, that god himself is pleased. : 


Godship of Images tried—By performing a ceremony called 
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shora, it is imagined, a person may obtain the power of ascertaining 

whether the deity dwellin an image or not. In this ceremony, ' 
which must be repeated during fifteen days and nights, the devotee 

bathes an image of the goddess Viptréétt-pritytingira with milk, 
curds, clarified butter, cow's dung, and cow’s urine ;. worships it, 

haying on red garments; and repeats the initiating incantation of 
this goddess ten thousand times. In the night, he walks round 

the image, in a triangular manner, one hundred and eight times, 

prostrating himself after every circumambulation. On the last 

day, the ceremonies are continued to a greater extent, and the 

burnt-sacrifice is added. When such a person bows to an image, 

if the deity dwell not in it, it will break to pieces A person of 
Krishni-ntigtrtii is mentioned as having obtained this power: 

he bowed to an image ef Miudtint-Mohtint, at Vishnoo-poort; 

when the image became bent in the neck, and continues so to this 

day. At Réboona,a village near Balasore, several stone images 

are said to have been broken by a man named Kalaparht, who 

bowed to them. 


CHAR. IIT. 


OF THE. PRIESTS. 





The Poorohitt.—Every bramhtn' may perform the ceremonies 
of his religion. ‘The priest, called a poorohitt, is, however, called 
in to assist in the shraddhw, the ten ceremonies called stingskari, 
in those at the offering of a temple, at the different vrittis, at the 
festivals, and at a burnt-sacrifice; and he is sometimes called to 
fast, and bathe, in the name of another. A man of property in 
some cases, unwilling to fast himself, gives his poorohitt a rupee 
to do it for him ; and, in the cold weather, he gives him a fee, to 
bathe for a month, and perform the ceremonies connected with 
bathing, instead of himself. Some rich men retain a family priest, 
who receives the fees and separate presents of cloth, sweetmeats, 
rice, fruits, &c. as his reward. 


Any bramhitin, who is acquainted with the different formulas 
of worship, may become an_ officiating priest. In some cases, one 
person is priest to a thousand families ; but he employs assistants, 
and gives them a stipulated share of the perquisites. If the 
priest do not arrive in time, or ifhe blunder in performing the 
ceremonies, the person employing him reproves him. When 
several families have the same priest, and wish to perform certain 
ceremonies on the same day, the priest is sure to offend, and never 
fails to be told of his partiality to one family, and neglect of the 
other. These priests are generally very avaricious, and take care 


~ 
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to have their full share of the presents at the close of a ceremony, 
The amount of the fees depends upon the ability and generosity 
of the person who employs the priest; who is not unfrequently 
very much dissatisfied with what he receives, and complains to 
others, that ‘the duties at such a man’s house are very heavy, 
but that he gives only a very trifling fee,and no more of the. 
offerings than a crow might eat.’ This man subsists upon the fees 
aud offerings, engaging in no other employment. : 


The higher orders despise a bramhtin who becomes priest to 
shoddris, and refuse to eat with him. Such a person can only be 
priest to one caste, and is called the joiners’ bramhin, or the 
blacksmiths’ bramhtn, &c. % 


The yogéés, (mostly weavers,) the chandalts, and the basket- 
makers, have priests of their own castes, and not from among the 
bramhiins. 

The shastrts point out the proper qualifications of a poorohiti, 
which are similar to those of a spiritual guide, mentioned ina 

following article. Some enjoy this office by hereditary succession. 
When a person, immediately after the performance ofa religious 
ceremony in his family, meets’ with success in his connections or 
business, he not unfrequently attributes his prosperity to his 
priest, and rewards him by liberal presents. On the other hand, 
if a person sustain a loss after employing a new priest, he lays it at 
the door of the priest. If at a bloody sacrifice the slayer happen 
to fail in cutting off the head at one blow, the priest is blamed 
for having made some blunder in the ceremonies, and thus produc- 
ing this fatal disaster. 


The Acharyt.—The person who taught the védts used 
to be called acharyt ; and at present the bramhiin, who reads a 
portion of them at the time of investiture with the poita, is called 
by this name; as well as the person who reads the formularies at 
a sacrifice. This latter person is generally the poorohitt, but he 
then assumes the name of acharyi. A considerable number of 
brambtns are qualified to discharge the duties of an acharyt ; and 
any one thus qualified may perform them, without any previous 
consecration or appointment. Twenty or thirty rupees is the 
amount of the fee of the acharyti at festivals. 


The Stidtishyt.—The Stdishyt regulates the ceremonies of 
worship, but is not employed on all occasions: he is however gene- 
tally engaged at the festivals; at the first shradhti after a person’s 
death ; at the dedication of images, temples, flights of steps, ponds, 
&c. At the reading of the poorantis also he attends, and points 
out where the reading or the copy is defective. He receives a fee 
of ten or fifteen rupees, and sometimes as much as one hundred 
and fifty. On extraordinary occasions, five or ten stidtshyts are 
employed, 
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The Britimha sits near the fire at the time of a burnt-offering 
and supplies it with wood. The fee to this person is five rupees in 
eases where the Stidtishyt receives fifteen; to which is added a 
gift of rice, &c. 4 


The Hota throws the clarified butter on the fire in the burnt- 
offering, repeating the proper formulas. He receives the same fee 
as the acharyt. ; 


_ The four last-mentioned persons divide the offerings presented 
to Ugnee, and are worshipped at the commencement of a sacrifice ; 
when rings, poitas, clothes, seats of cloth, or wood, pillows,* awn- 
ings, brass and copper vessels, &c. are presented to them. 


The Hindoo priests wear their usual dress during the perform- 
ance of any ceremony. fe 


Other priests.—A number of persons are employed as assistants 
to the priests: as, the Vuroo, who gathers flowers to present to the 
image, sweeps the temple, &. The person who buys and. collects 
the things for the offerings is called Udhikaréé ; he who performs 
the ceremonies of worship is called Poojttkti ; he who cooks for the 
image, Pachtikti; he who recites the poorant in an assembly is 
called Pat’htikt; he who holdsthe book and corrects the reading 
and the copy, Dhartkt; he who hears the words, as the represen- 
tative of the person who is to enjoy the merit arising from the 
hearing of these stories, is called Shrota ; and he who repeats in 
the evening the meaning of what has been read in the day, 
Kot’ hoki. 


CH AP AY: 


OF THE WORSHIP IN THE TEMPLES. 





Tue daily ceremonies in the temples erected in honour of 
Shivi are as follows:—In the morning the officiating brambtn, 
after bathing, enters the temple’ and bows to Shivt. He then 
anoints the image with clarified butter or boiled oil ;° after which 
he bathes the image with water which has not been defiled by the 
touch of a shdodrd, nor of a bramhtin who has not performed his 
ablutions, by pouring water on it, and afterwards wipes it with a 
napkin. He next grinds some white powder in water, and, dipping 


The rich Hindoos sit with a large pillow placed at their backs. 
b Pulling off his shoes at the bottom of the steps. 


© The Greeks used to smear the statues of their gods with ointments, and adorn 
them with garlands. = 
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the ends of his three fore-fingers in it, draws them across the ling, 
marking it as the worshippers of Shivii mark their foreheads. He 
next sits down before the image, and, shutting his eyes, meditates 
on the work he is commencing; then places rice and doorva grass 
on the lingti ; next.a flower on his own head, and then on the top 
of the lingi; then another flower on the lingi; then others, one 
by one, repeating incantations ; he then places white powder, 
flowers, vilwt leaves, incense, meat offerings, and a lamp before the 
image ; also some rice and a plantain: he next repeats the name 
of Shivd, with ‘some forms of praise ; and at last. prostrates him- 
self before the image. These ceremonies, in the hands of a secular 
person, are concluded in a few minutes ; a person who has sufficient 
leisure spends an hour in them. In the evening the officiating 
- bramhiin goes again to the temple, and after washing his feet, &c. 
prostrates himself before the door; then opening the door,® he 
places in the temple a Jamp, and, as.an evening oblation, presents 
le milk, some sweetmeats, fruits, &c. when, fall- 


to the image a litt 
ing at the feet of the image, he locks the door, and comes away. 


At the temple of Shivu, on the 14th of the increase of the 
moon in Phalgooni, in the night, a festival in honour of Shivil is 
kept: the image is bathed four times, and four separate services 
are performed during the night. Before the temple, the worship- 
pers dance, sing, and revel all night, amidst the horrid din of their 
music, ‘Lhe occasion of this festival is thus related in the Bhiivish- 
wi-poorant :—A bird-catcher, detained in a forest in a dark night, 
climbed a vilwi tree under which’ was an image of the lingt. By 
shaking the boughs of the tree, the leaves and drops of dew fell 
upon the image ; with which Shivii was ‘so much pleased, that he 
declared, the worship of the ling on that night should be received 
as an act of unbounded merit. 


The worship at the temples in honour of the different 
forms of Vishnoo, is nearly the same as that at the temples 
of the ling. Very early in the morning the officiating bram- 
hin, after putting on clean apparel, and touching the purify- 
ing water of the Ganges, comes to the temple to awake the 
god. He first blows a shell and rings a bell ; then presents water 
anda towel, and mutters certain prayers, inviting the god to 
awake, &c. The offerings made to the forms of Vishnoo are much 
greater in quantity than those presented to Shivti. About noon, 
fruits, roots, soaked peas, sweetmeats, &c. are presented to the 
_ image; and after this, that which answers to the English idea of 

_dinner, consisting of boiled ric, fried herbs, spices, &c. Vishnoo 
neither eats flesh, fish, nor fowl. After dinner, betle nut, ‘&c. in 
leaves of the betle vine, are given to be chewed. The god is then 

© Itis reported of some Hindoo saints, that when they went to the temple to 
awake the god, while repeating the words of the shastrii_ used on these occasions, the 
doors always flew open of themselves; reminding us of the European superstition, 
that ‘the temple of Cybele was opened not by hands, but by prayers.’ ee 


+) 
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left to sleep, and the temple is shut up. While he sleeps the 
bramhins eat the offerings. In the evening, curds, butter, sweet- 
meats, fruits, &c. are presented, and at this hour people come to 
the temple to look at the god and make their obeisance. After the 
setting of the sun, a lamp is brought into the temple, and a small 
quantity of milk, sweetmeats, &. are offered. The priests wave a 
lamp of five lights before the image, ring a small bell, present 
water to wash the mouth, face, and feet, and a towel’. After the 
offerings have continued before the god about ten minutes, they 
are withdrawn, as well as the lamp, and the god is shut up in the 
dark all night. 


4 When I enquired into the meaning of these ceremonies, I was informed, that 
they were in imitation of the service paid to Krishnti when he used to return from 
tending the cattle :—-water to wash himself, a towel, lights to examine where the 
thorns had entered his feet or any other parts of the body, a hell to testify their joy 
that he has arrived in safety, and some food to refresh him after the fatigues of the 


day. in following the herds, 
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BOOK I1il 


OF THE STATED PERIODS OF WORSHIP, AND VARIOUS 


DUTIES AND CEREMONIES. 





CHAP. L 


OF THE TIMES OF WORSHIP. 





Sect. I.—Lunar Days. 


THE eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, and fifteenth lunar days, both 
of the increase and decrease of the moon in each month, are consi- 
dered as fortunate days. At the full moon in Asharhi, Kartiki, 
Maghi, and Voishakht, religious ‘ceremonies are peculiarly meritori- 
ous, especially gifts to learned bramhtins; but on the third lunar day 
in Voishakht, their merit is imperishable. Bathing in the Ganges 
on the tenth lunar day in Jyoisht’hu, is extremely meritorious. 
The second lunar day in Asharht,and the eleventh in Shravtni, 
are auspicious times for religious ceremonies. The performance of 
the shraddhi during the decrease of the moon in Bhadrd is a work 
of great merit. On the seventh, eighth, and ninth lunar days of 
Ashwini, eleventh in Kartiku, the fifth lunar day in Maghi, the 
thirteenth in Phalgoont, and the seventh In Choitri, and at the 
full moon in Pousht, very great benefits flow from religious acts. 
On all these days the Hindoos are particularly occupied in the 
different ceremonies of their religion. 


Sect. I1— Weekly Ceremonies. 


Some Hindoos fast every Sunday, and perform the worship of 
their guardian deity Sooryt. Others, to fulfil a vow, fast ona 
Monday,* performing the worship of Shivi. Others, who suppose 
themselves to be under the baneful influence of the planet Saturn, 
a a a Saturday, and endeavour to propitiate this god by acts of 

evotion. 


'* It is rather singular, that both in the European and Hindoo Mytltology, thé two 
first days of the week should be called after the same gods: Ritvee-varil, Sunday, from 
Riivee, the sun; and Somiti-varti, Monday, from Somii, the moon. 


* 
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Sect, IIl.—Monthly Ceremonies. 


THE Shyama festival is held monthly by certain Hindoos. 
The shraddht should be repeated monthly. Some persons, not able 
to attend to the weekly ceremonies connected with their vows, 
perform them monthly. 


Sect. IV.—Annual Festivals. 


THE festivals of Doorga, Shyama, Jigtddhatrée, Kartiki, 
Mithish-mirdineé, Rittintée, Unnt-poorna, Philtharéé, Shivi, 
Krishni, Gtnésht, &e. are held annually. ‘Two festivals of Shivi 
and nine of Krishnt are annual. 


The following account of the Hindoo festivals in each month 
of the year is taken from the Tit’hee-ttittwt :— 


Voishakht.—On the third lunar day, (the anniversary of 
Giinga’s descent,) the worship of Gtinga, of the mountains Koilast 
and Himaltyt, of Bhigéérit’ht,.and of Shivi. On the twelfth 
lunar day the bathing and worshipjof Vishnoo. 


Jyoishthit.—On the tenth lunar day, (the anniversary of the 
birth of Giinga,) the worship of Miintsa, and of the nagtis, (serpents.) 
At the full moon, the bathing of Jtiginnat/ht ; and on the four- 
teenth of the wane of the moon, the worship of the goddess Savitree. 


Asharhit.—On the second lunar day, the drawing of Jugin- 
nat’ht’s car, with the worship of this god, and of Biltramt and 
Soobhtidra. On the tenth, the return of the car, and the worship 
of these three gods. The next day is the anniversary of Vishnoo’s 
lying down to sleep. ay 


Shraviinit.—At the full moon, the dolti festival. On the 
eighth of the wane, (the anniversary of the birth of Krishnt,) the 
worship of this god, of his father, Jtishoda, Rohinéé, Chiindika, 
Biliramt, Diksht, Girgt, Briimha, Likshméé, and Shtst’heé. 


Bhadrit.—On the seventh lunar day, the worship of Shivii and 
Doorga ; and on the seventh, the worship of Mintisa, before small 
sheaves of dodrva grass. On the twelfth, the worship of Indri, 
before a kind of flag-staff made with a tree called diimtint. On the 
fourteenth, the worship of Untntt. ‘The shraddht is performed 
every day during the wane of the moon. 

Ashwintt.—From the first to the ninth lunar day, the worship 
of Doorga. At the full moon, the worship of Likshméé, and the 
game of Chtitoorajee; and on the last day of the moon, the 
Shyama festival. Loctite 3 a: 
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Kartikt.—On the first lunar day, the worship of king Buléé ; 
and on the second that of Ytimu, and the feasting of own brothers 
by their sisters.” On the eighth, the worship of Gtiroort ; and on 
the ninth, that of Jugtddhatréee. At the full moon, the rasti 
festival, and the worship of Shyama before a picture. At the 
entrance of the sun into a new sign, or on the last day of Kartik, 
the worship of Kartikt. 


Ugrithaytnt.—On the sixth lunar day, the worship of 
Kartikti ; and on the seventh, eighth, and ninth, that of Mthisht- 
mirdinéé. On the fourteenth that of Gotiréé ; and on the seventh 
of the wane of the moon, the offerings to the dead. 


Potishit.—On the eighth of the decrease of the moon, the 
offerings to the dead. On the fourteenth, the Shyama festival. 


Magh —On the fourth, the worship of Goiiréé ; on the fifth, 
that of Stirtiswtteé, and of the inkstand; on the sixth, that of 
Shiisht’héé ; on the seventh, that of Sddryii; and on the eighth; 
that of Bhééshmti. On the eighth of the decrease of the moon, 
the offerings to the dead ; and on the fourteenth, the anniversary 
of the rise of the lingt. 


Phalgoontt.—On the eighty the worship of Mingili- 
chiindika ; and at the full moon; the dolti festival. 


Choitr%.—On the sixth, the worship of Kartikw ; on the 
eighth, that of Vishnoo with, dshokd flowers ; on the ninth, the 
anniversary of the birth of Rami. On the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth, the worship of Doorga; and on the ninth, that of Unnt- 
poorna. On the fourteenth, the worship of Kamii-dévi. On the 
thirteenth of the decrease of the moon, the worship of Ginga. On 
the entrance of the sun into a new sign at the close of this month, 
the presenting of water, rice, &. to bramhitins. 





Sect. V.—Daily Ceremonies. 

The shastrtis prescribe daily duties towards the gods, de- 
ceased ancestors, strangers, and the cow. ‘The worship of 
Vishnoo, before the shalgramti; of Shivi, before the lingi ; 
of a person’s guardian deity, before the shalgramti or water ; 
and of any image constantly preserved, is performed daily. If the 
family of a bramhtn, where such an image is set up, has become 
unclean by the death of one of its members, or by any other cause, 
they do not omit the daily worship, but invite another bramhtin 
to perform the ceremonies. Sometimes a person makes a vow to 


b eat shastriis ordain this custom. The manner of keeping it is as fol- 
lows :—The sisters mark the foreheads of the brothers with white powder, and present 
them with garments, poitas, &c. and provide a great feast. It is said that Ytimi and 
his sister Yiimoona established this custom. ee is 
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perform fora certain time the daily worship of Vishnoo, Shivi, 
and his guardian deity. Bathing also, and repeating the names 
of the gods, with or without a bead-roll, especially the name of a 
person’s guardian deity, are acts of daily worship. The daily 
shraddht is performed by very few; but at tke time of bathing, 
in the ceremony called tirptint, the Hindoos pour out water from 
a copper vessel, or from their hands, for their deceased ancestors. 
Some religious acts are performed daily for three or four months 
together: as during the time of Vishnoo’s sleeping, (viz., from the 
twelfth or fifteenth of the moon in Asharhit, to the twelfth or 
fifteenth in Kartikt,) a person vows that no razor shall come 
on his head ; that he will abstain from flesh, fish, salt,* peas, oil, 
curds not made at home, &c.; that he will not visit at the house 
of a shdddri, nor eat there nor any where else more than once 
aday. During this period he engages particularly to attend to 
his daily duties, as bathing, repeating the name of his god, &e. 


Agreeably to the directions of the Anhikt-ttttwt, the daily 
duties of a bramhtn, walking in strict conformity to the rules of his 
religion are as follows :— 


He must divide the day, from five o’clock in the morning till 
seven at night, into seven equal-parts. The duties of the first 
part are thus described :—first, awaking from sleep, and rising up 
in his bed, he must repeat the names of different gods and sages, 
and pray that they would make’ the day prosperous. He must 
then repeat the name of Urjoont, and pray to him, that whatever 
he may lose during the day may be restored to him*; and then 
the names of any persons celebrated for their religious merit. 
Next the names of Uhtilya*, Dropideé’, Seéta*?, Tara’, and Mun- 
dodiire’. After this, he must meditate with his eyes closed on the 
form of his spiritual guide, and worship him in his mind, repeating 
these two incantations: Oh! * ***! according to thy commands 
I descend from my bed.’—‘ Oh! * * * *! I know what is right, but 
I doit not: I know what is wrong, but I forsake it not: But do 
thou reside within me, and whatever thou commandest I shall 
do.’ Then follows another incantation, and obeisance to Hiree. 
He now descends from his bed, placing first his right foot on the 
ground. On going out, if he see a Shrotriyt’ bramhiin, a beloved 
and excellent wife, fire, a cow, an Ugnihotréé bramhtn, or any 


¢ Rock salt may be eaten. 

4Ttis saidthat when Urjoonti was king, there were no robberies ; or if such a 
thing did happen, by repeating his name, the loser was sure to find his property again. 

© The wife of Goutiimii : she was guilty of adultery with Indri. 

f The wife of Yoodhisht’hirt and his brothers. 

s The wife of Ramti. z 

hb The wife of Baléé and Soogréévu, two monkies. — 

i The wife of Raviini, : 


bo 
Or 
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other bramhiin, the day will be auspicious. If hesee a wicked or 
naked person, a wretched woman, distilled spirits, or a man witha 
great nose, the day will be inauspicious. By repeating the names 
of Kirkottikt,* Dimiiyintéeé, Nult,” and Ritooptrnt,” no quarrel 
will arise during the day. He must then, after discharging wind, 
washing his mouth, &c. go at least a hundred and ten yards from 
his house into the field ; and taking water, choosing a clean place, 
scattering some grass to the 8. W., tying a turban round his head, 
remaining silent with his face to the north, refraining from spit- 
ting, and holding his breath, perform. the offices of nature. His 

ita must remain on his right ear till he has washed his hands, 
{ is unlawful to attend to the offices of nature on a road, in the 
shade, where cattle graze, in the fire, or water, in a ploughed field, 
where dead bodies are burnt, upon a mountain, on the ruins of a 
temple, on an ant-hill, ina ditch, or by the side of a river.” After 
this, he must go to a more clean spot, and taking some good earth, 
cleanse the left hand ten times, then both hands seven times, and 
the back of the left hand six times ; then his nails; then wash his 
hands ; each foot three times, and then rince both feet. If he per- 
ceive any evil smell remaining on his hands or feet, he must wash 
them again. If the bramhtin have no water-pot, he must wash 
himself in this manner ina common pool or river, and take care 
that he come out of the water-clean.. His water-pot must neither 
be of mixed metal, copper, nor gold: an earthen pot must be 
thrown away as soon as used... If the, pot be of brass or silver, he 
must scour it well after he return. If a bramhtin attend not to 
these modes of cleansing, all his other religious actions will be 
void of merit.’ 


_ The bramhtin must next attend to his morning ablutions. 
Taking a dry towel, he must go to a pool or river, and placing the 
cloth on the ground, wet his feet and hands; then perform acht- 
mint, by taking up water in the palm of his right hand three times, 
and drinking it as it runs toward his wrist; then with his right 
hand touch his lips, nose, eyes, ears, navel, breast, forehead, and 
shoulders, repeating an incantation; wash his hands again and 
perform achiimtint, repeating an incantation; then sitting to 
the N. or E. before sunrise, cleanse his teeth with the end of 
a green stick,‘ about six or seven inches long. If he clean his 


k A serpent. 1 The wife of king Nuala. m A king. n Another king. 

© §o little is this regarded, that almost all the lower orders of Hindoos go to 
the Ganges. Z : 

P One of the things, in the conduct of Europeans, which gives most offence to the 
Hindoos, is the omitting these modes of cleansing. ie | 

«On the Ist, 6th, 8th, 10th, and 14th days of the increase and wane of the moon, 
and at the full and new moon ; on the last day of the calendar month : on a fast day, 
and on the day of performing a shraddhii ; it is unlawful for a bramhiin to clean his 
teeth with awstick. If he should do this on these days, he will sink into a dreadful hell. 
If the faim laid down rules and penalties like these, what occasion for ridicule 
to unbelievers : : g 
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teeth after sunrise, in the next birth he will be born an in- 
sect feeding on ordure. He must now wash from his face the mark 
on his forehead made the day before; then scrape and wash his 
tongue, taking care that the blood does not flow. Ifin cleansing 
his teeth he should make them bleed, he becomes unclean, and is 
disqualified for performing any religious ceremony on that day. If, 
however, he make his teeth bleed by the side of the Ganges, he does 
not become unclean. ; : 


He must next gather flowers for worship on the banks of a 
pool or river. If any one forbid him, he must willingly desist; if 
any are given him by a bramhtin, he must receive them; but not 
if a shoddrii offer them: if a person have them to sell, he must give 
him what he asks. If in carrying these flowers to the side of the 
water, a person of mean cast touch them, or he touch any unclean 
thing, he must throw them away. Ifa person of any cast make a 
bow to him while the flowers are in his hand, he mus also throw 
them away." es 


Returning to the river, and sitting in silence, he must rub himself 
all over with mud; then descendinginto the river ashighas his breast, 
with his face towards the east or north, he must repeat certain incan- 
tations, by which (in his imagination) all other sacred rivers will flow 
into that in which he stands, as well as other holy places; he must 
afterwards repeat many incantations, and perform moodra, viz, 
certain motions by twisting his fingers into several curious shapes ; 
then, dividing his hair behind; and britiging it into his hands before, 
with his thumbs he must stop his ears; with the three first fingers 
of each hand cover his eyes, and with his two little fingers his nos- 
trils, and then immerse himself three or four times; then with his 
hands joined throw up water to his head ; then repeat other incan- 
tations; then, taking up water with his joined hands, he must offer 
it three times to the sun; then washiig his body, and repeating 
certain prayers, that he may ascend to some heaven, or receive some 
temporal good, he must again immerse himself in the water. After 
this he must ascend to the side of the river, and wipe his body with 
a towel; then repeat certain forms of praise to Gtinga, Sdoryti, Vish- 
noo, and other gods; then put dry and newly-washed cloth round 
his loins ; and sitting down cleanse his poita by rinsing it in the 
water ; then taking up some earth in his hand, and diluting it with 
water, put the middle finger of his right hand in this earth, and 
make a line betwixt his eyes up to the top of his forehead; then 
draw his three first fingers across his forehead; make a round dot. 
with his little finger in the centre at the top of his head, another on 


® The meaning of this is, that the sin of the person who made the bow being 
transferred to the bramhiin, the sin, instead of entering the fire said to lodge in a 
bramhiin’s hand, by which it would be consumed, enters the flowers, and they thereby 
become unclean. [fa bramhiin, with flowers in his hand, meet a shoddrti who is 
ignorant of the rules of the shastrti, he forbids him te bow to him ; but in general, the 
lower orders know this custom. ‘ 
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the upper part of his nose, and another on his throat; then with his 
three first fingers make marks across his breast and arms; then 
make dots on his sides, and another on the lower part of his back. 
After this he must take up water in his right hand three times, and 
drink it. ‘ 


To this succeeds the morning stindhya, in which the person 
must offer many prayers ; pour out water to different gods ; repeat 
certain forms of praise in honour of the sun, which he must worship ; 
and repeat the gaytitréé: then take up water with his kosha,’ and 
pour it out to his deceased ancestors ; after which he must return 
home, and read some part of the védi.t 


After this, if the bramhtin be a house-keeper, he must seek the 
provisions for his family for the day. If he be diligent in discharg- 
ing social duties, he will obtain heaven ; but if not, he will sink 
into hell. 


_ About eleven o’clock, taking the flowers, his kosha and kooshee, 
some seeds of sesamum, leaves of the vilwt tree, blades of the 
koosht grass, and a towel, he must proceed to the river. Placing 
these things by the side of the river, he must prepare a place for 
worship ; take some proper earth,and cleanse it, so that neither 
insects, hair, nor any thing impure remain; and then make the 
earth into a ball, lay it down, and wash his own body, rubbing him- 
self with his towel. Then, he must,descend into the water up to 
the middle, and perform his:ablutions asin the morning. After 
bathing, he must ascend to the side, wipe himself, put on a dry piece 
of cloth, (not a black one ;) sit with his face to the east or north; 
tie a lock of hair into a knot, and having repeated a prayer, the 
whole of his hair in a knot ; mark his forehead as in the morning; 
then perform the ceremony called achttmtinti ; and then the stindhya. 
After this he must make am image of the lingti with the pure earth 
which he has prepared ; and laying it aside, descend into the water, 
or sit by it, and pour out water (containing a few seeds of the 
sesamum) from his kosha to three or four of the gods, repeating in- 
cantations: then to certain sages, and deceased ancestors, viz., to 
three generations on the father’s and three on the mother’s side, 
(males.) Ifa bramhtin do not present drink-offerings to deceased. 
relations, all his works of merit lose their virtue. : 


The next thing is the act of worship, (pddja;) in which the 
bramhtin must sit with his face to the north, and placing the lingti 
towards the same point, bathe it by sprinkling it with water ; 
then, closing his eyes, sit for some time in the act of meditation, 
(dhyant ;) after which, placing some flowers on his own head, he 


“Sean co ai copper cup. Another still smaller is called kooshee. 


t Ifat this time he copy a part of any of the shastrifs, and present it to some 
bramhiin, he will reccive everlasting happiness, : : a 
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must perform the worship of Shivt ; then meditate on the image, 
and placing flowers on the lingt, repeat other incantations, to com- 
municate a soul (prant) to the lingii; then another prayer to bring 
Shivti himself into his presence; and then perform a ceremony 
ealled yonee-moodra, which consists of five curious motions with 
the hands ; then he must offer to the lingiia morsel of silver or 
gold ; or, if he be poor, water, reading prayer. He must after this 
offer water for the god’s feet ; also a little dry rice, and a few 
blades of doorva-grass, with a prayer; then a number of raw 
vegetables. He must next repeat the name of Shiva a certain 
number of times ; offer water, and repeat an incantation, (offering 
water or flowers,) and worship Shivt in his eight forms,” repeating 
eight incantations ; then follow forms of praise in honour of Shivi, 
during which he must prostrate himself before the lingt ; and 
- afterwards make a drumming noise with his thumb or fingers on 
the right cheek, and beat against his sides with his arms. If he 
has been worshipping by the side of the Ganges, he must throw the 
lingt into the river ; or if by the side of a pool or any other river, 
he must throw away the lingti on the land. To this should suc- 
ceed the worship of Vishnoo before the shalgramt, or before water. 
Next that of Sodryt, Ugnee, Doorga, Briimha, the gaytitree, the 
spiritual guide, the nine planets; the ten guardian deities of the 
earth, and lastly of the person’s. guardian deity. The offerings in 
this last act of worship are the same as in the worship of the lingt, 
but the prayers are more numerous. 


When all these ceremonies have been performed by the side 
of a pool, or a river, the worshipper, having presented the burnt- 
offering, must return to his house, perform the daily shraddht, and 
offer to the gods plantains, dry rice, peas, sweetmeats, cocoanuts, &e. 


The day’s work must be closed by entertaining several poor 
bramhins, or other guests who may be in his house. Ifno guests 
should arrive, about three o’clock in the afternoon he must sit 
down to dinner; which may consist of boiled rice, fried fruits, 
split peas, greens, sour curds, or milk, but neither fish nor flesh. 
First, he must offer the whole food to his guardian deity, sprinkling 
water on the rice, and repeating incantations; and then put morsels 
of the different articles of his food in five places on a clean spot; 
which, after sprinkling with water, he must offer to the five winds, 
Nagi, Koormi, Kréékitti, Dévii-dittt, and Dhintn-jityi. After 
this, drink a little water, repeating an incantation ; and then put a 
little rice into his mouth with his right hand at five different times, 
and repeat incantations, containing the names of five airs which 
‘the Hindoos say are lodged in the body; he may then, remaining 
in silence, finish his repast ; afterwards drink a little water, 
wash his hands and mouth, and cleanse his teeth. After 


u These eight forms of Shiv are representatives of the earth, water, fire, air, 
space, sacrifice, the sun, and the moon. 
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washing his feet, he must sii upon a mat of kooshti-grass, 
and chew betle-nut, mixed with some or all of the following 
articles; lime, treacle, catechu, cardamums, cloves, nutmeg, mace, 
camphor, coriander seed, &c. Before he begins to chew the betle, 
he must offer it with prayers to his guardian deity. If he do not 
chew betle, he must eat fruit of the terminalia citrina, and repeat 
the name of Vishnoo once. 


To this must succeed the evening stindhya, either in his own 
house or by the side of the river. The ceremonies are the same as 
those already described. After this, repeating the name of his 
guardian deity during two hours, he may take a little refreshment, 
as sweetmeats, milk, plantains, curds, or something of the same 
nature; and about ten retire to rest. 


At present, those bramhtins who live without secular employ- 
ment spend about four hours daily in worship; an hour in the 
morning, two at noon, and one in the evening. Such a person’s 
first act in the morning, as he rises, is to repeat the name of his 
guardian deity ; after which he goes into a field with a pan of water, 
and returning, bathes; then taking the water of the Ganges, he sits 
down in his house, or by the river, and pours out drink-offerings 
to his deceased ancestors; repeat certain forms from the védt, 
the meaning of which he himself does not understand; wor- 
ships Shivti with the usual forms of praise, as, ‘Oh! Shivti! thou 
art every thing; thou unitest. all the gods in thyself; thou canst 
do all things,’ &c. during which he offers with proper forms water, 
flowers, &c. to the god ; and then repeats for some time the name of 
his guardian deity. At noon, after bathing, he repeats certain forms 
from the védt ; and worships Shivi, his guardian deity, and other 
gods, with the usual forms and offerings; pours out drink-offerings 
to deceased ancestors, and repeats the name of his guardian deity. 
At this time, the worshipper prays for any thing he may be anxious 
to obtain, as the health of his child, a lucrative situation, &c., but 
this is done only when sickness, poverty, or any other necessity, 
forces a person to express his complaints to his god. The worship 
in the evening is similar to that in the morning. 


Bramhtins in employment unite the first and second services 
together in the morning, and finish the whole in half an hour; con- 
finmg themselves to the repetition of the name of their guardian 
deity, the forms from the védii, including the gaytiiréé, and pouring 
out a drink-offering to deceased ancestors. Most of these persons 
omit the evening service altogether. ove 


__ Though these ceremonies are in general performed in the house, 
the family do not ‘unite in them: during their performance, the 
family business is transacted, and the children play as usual; the 
worshipper himself not. unfrequently mixes in conversation, or gives 
directions respecting matters of business, ‘The children sometimes 
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sit as spectators, so that by the time they grow up, they learn the 
different forms of daily worship. 


The women, though not allowed to touch a consecrated image, 
(beasts, women, and shdddriis are forbidden,) worship the gods daily 
in their own houses, or by the river side, (repeating certain forms 
from the Tintrt shastriis,) before an earthen image of the lingt, or 
the water of the Ganges: if they should worship before a consecrat- 
ed image, they must keep at a respectable distance from the idol. 
Some merely repeat a few forms while standing in the water, 
bow to the god without an image, and thus finish the religion 
of the day; others spend half an hour in these ceremonies, and 
females who have leisure, an hour or more. 


The shoodrts in general repeat the name of their guardian 
deity while bathing, and this comprises the whole of their daily 
religion : yet rich men of the lower castes spend an hour in religious 
ceremonies, in the house or by the side of the river. 


As there is nothing of pure morality in the Hindoo writings, 
so in the ceremonies of this people, nothing like the rational and 
pure devotion of a Christian worshipper is to befound. In perform- 
ing their daily duties, as might be expected from a ritual possessing 
little meaning and no interest, the Hindoos are sometimes precise, 
and at other times careless; muttering forms of praise or prayer to 
the gods, while their attention, 1s drawn to every surrounding 
object. To expect that services like. these would mend the heart, 


is out of the question. 





CHAP. ILI. 


APPOINTED RITES AND CEREMONIES. 





Secor. L—Form of Initiation into the Hindoo Relagion. 


Every Hindoo receives an initiating incantation from some 
bramhiins who then becomes his spiritual guide, (gooroo:) the 
principal thing in this incantation is the name of some god, who 
becomes his (ishttt) chosen deity, and by repeating whose name he 
is to obtain present and future happiness. 


When the ceremony of initiation is to be performed, an aus- 
picious day is chosen, which is preceded by afast. On the morning 
of the day appointed, the disciple bathes ; after which, entreating 
the priest to sit down, he presents him with some -eloth, kourees, 
betle-nut and a poita : after which he performs the ceremony called 


- a There are some rare examples among the poor, of persons who never receive 


the initiatory incantation. 
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stnkitilpt, in doing which he first takes in his joimed handsa 
small copper dish, with some water in it; lays a plantain, some 
flowers, sesamum, kooshti-grass, rice, &c. upon it; and then says, 
«For the removal of all my sins, and to obtain happiness after 
death, I take the incantation from my gooroo.” The gooroo then 
performs, at some length, the worship of the god whose name is to 
be given; to which succeeds the burnt-offering. He next thrice 
repeats, in the right ear of the disciple, the incantation : after which 
the disciple presents a fee of from one to twenty rupees, and wor- 
ships the feet of the gooroo, presenting sweetmeats, cloths, flowers, 
fruits, and other offerings commonly presented to the gods. He 
next repeats certain forms, and in his meditation brings into his 
mind that his spiritual guide isin fact his guardian deity, from 
whom he is to receive salvation. Another fee is then given; after 
which the disciple drinks the water in which the gooroo’s feet have 
been washed, and prostrates himself at his feet; when the spiritual 
guide, putting his right foot on his head, and stretching forth his 
right hand, gives him a blessing. The gooroo is then feasted, with 
other bramhtins. Two or three persons only are permitted to 

present at this ceremony. $ 


The above incantation is ¢alled vééjti mtintri.” It generally 
consits of a single sound: as, when it is to be taken from the name 
of a god, a consonant is taken.out of this name, and a vowel added 
to it: thus, when Krishnitt is about to become the chosen god of a 
person, the gooroo takes the consonant k, and adds to it a, or 00, or 
some other vowel, and then the miintrti becomes ka, or koo.. — Very 
frequently the sound ting is united to a consonant, to form the 
initiating incantation, of which there are many specimens in the 
Tintrii-sart. It is probable that no meaning was ever intended to 
be attached to these sounds. 


Sect. II.—Duties of a Disciple to his Spiritual Guide, (Gooreo.), 


THE following article respecting the qualifications of a gooroo 
is taken from the Tuntri-sarti :—A spiritual guide must be free 
from the following faults: he must not be subject to his passions, 
so as to become an adulterer, a thief, &c. ; be born of a good family ; 
possess suavity of manners; be attentive to religious duties ; 
honourable in the eyes of others ; always keep his body pure; be 
ready in religious ceremonies ; faithful in the discharge of the 
duties of his caste ; wise, able to keep in order as well as to cherish 
his disciples ; learned in the shastrtis, &e. From a gooroo thus 
qualified it is proper to receive the initiatory rites. A person who 
isa glutton, who has the leprosy, is blind of one or both eyes ; 
very small in stature, or who has whitlows; whose teeth stand. 


» The original incantation, or [that which gives rise to works of merit, wealth, 
the desire of happiness, and absorption. 08 oes a: 
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out ; who is noisy and talkative ; subject to his wife, or whose toes 
or fingers are unnaturally unequal, or of an improper number; an 
asthmatic person, or in other respects diseased, is disqualified. 


The following are the duties of a disciple to his preceptor, as 
given in the Tintri-sarti :—A disciple must be docile ; keep his 


body pure ; be obedient in receiving all that the shastriis make 


known ; be capable of understanding what he is taught, &e. If 
the disciple consider his gooroo as a mere man, and not the same 
as his guardian deity, he will sink into misery. A pupil must 
worship his father and mother, as those who gave him birth ; but 
he must honour his gooroo ina superior degree, as -he who rescues 
him from the path of sin, and places him in the way of holiness ; 
the. gooroo isin fact the dis e's father, mother, and god; if 
even Shivii be offended with : sciple, his gooroo is able to 
deliver him. The disciple must promote the welfare of his gooroo 
by all his actions ; if he injure him, in another birth he will become 
a worm feeding on ordure. Ifa disciple renounce the initiating 
incantation, he will die; if he reject his gooroo, he will become 
poor ; if both, he will fall into the hell Rouritivi ; if he, leaving his 
guardian deity, worship another god as his guardian deity, he will 
sink into torments. A disciple must honour his gooroo’s son and 
grandson as he honours the gooros.. Whether the spiritual guide 
be learned or ignorant, a vile.or.a_ holy person, a disciple has no 
other resource, no other way to ‘happiness, but his guoroo. Other 
shastris prescribe, that the disciple shall make prostration to the 
gooroo three times a day, if he live in the same village, viz, in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening. If he meet him at any time, 
he must prostrate himself at his feet, and receive his blessing. 
When a gooroo dies, a disciple becomes unclean. 






When the gooroo arrives at the house of a disciple, the whole 
family prostrate themselves at his feet, and the spiritual guide 
puts his right foot on the heads of the prostrate family. One of the 
family washes his feet, and all afterwards drink some of the dirty 
water with which his feet have been washed ; the water which 
remains is preserved. Others present to him flowers, or anoint his 
body with oil, or bathe him by pouring water on his head. After 
they have all bathed, they again worship the gooroo's feet, by 


presenting flowers, sweetmeats, &c. repeating incantations. The 


gooroo is then entertained. Of the little that he leaves, each ore 

seizes a morsel with eagerness. At length he departs with presents 

according to the disciple’s ability. Some give a piece of cloth, 

others from one to ten rupees. The disciple sometimes sends 
presents to his gooroo’s house. 


As a proof how rigidly many of the Hindoos adhere to the 
commands of the shastrt on this subject, it may not be amiss to 
record the following circumstance :—In the year 1804, Hiree- 
Tirki-Bhodshiint, a bramhtin of Calcutta; aged about 60, was 

26 
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carried to the river side, at the point of death; and while there one 
of his disciples, Ubhtiyt-chirtnt-Mitri, a kaist’ht, wentto see him. 
The disciple asked his dying gooroo if there was any thing that he 
wished from him. The gooroo asked him for 100,000 rupees. ‘The 
disciple hesitated, and said he could not give somuch. The gooroo 
then asked him what he was worth. He said, he might be worth 
about 100,000, but it was not all in rupees. The gooroo asked him 
to give his children half this sum. This the disciple surrendered ; 
and then asked him what else he could do for him. He pretended 
not to want any thing else, but his youngest son then present was 
in want of a pair of gold rings for his wrists, and which he had 
‘been unable to- give him. The disciple had a son standing near 
who had on a pair. These rings, worth about five hundred rupees, 
were immediatly taken off, and put on the wrists of the old gooroo’s 
son. The disciple again asked what else he could do for him. The 
‘gooroo requested him to give his eldest son a piece of ground in 
Calcutta. He gave it. This land was worth twenty thousand 
rupees. The disciple again asked, if there was any thing further 
he could do to please him. The old fellow made apologies, but at 
length requested him to make a present of five thousand rupees 
towards the expences of his sbraddht.c This was added. The 
next morning the gooroo died. His wife was burnt with his body. 
At the time of his shraddhit, the disciple added another five thousand 
rupees towards defraying the expenses. This man’s meniory is exe- 
crated by all the Hindoos ; who say, he would certainly have gone 
to hell, if his wife had not burnt. herself with him.—Since this 
event, Ubhtiyi-chirtini died at Mittra; and his widow, taking 
his clog and stick, renounced life at Calcutta, on a funeral pile pre- 
pared for the purpose. 


At present, the office of spiritual guide is often hereditary, and 
of course is frequently in the hands of persons really disqualified. 
Neither do the modern Hindoos pay much regard to the qualifica- 
tions of their teachers: these guides too are equally careless re- 
specting their disciples ; they give the incantation, and receive in 
return reverence and presents. To become a religious guide it is 
only necessary to be a bramhiin, and be acquainted with the incan- 
tations. In many cases, indeed, the wives of bramhtins become 
gooroos to their own children, as well as to others, both male and 
female. It is considered as a happy circumstance to receive the 
form of initiation from a mother. Among the followers of Choitii- 
nyu, some shoddrts are gooroos. 


The business of a religious guide is very profitable. Some ob- 
tain a thousand disciples ; and all are ambitious of guiding the 
rich. Upon a moderate calculation, the gooroo of a thousand: dis- 
ciples receives in presents much more than a thousand rupees an- 


t ites for the repose of the soul. 
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nually.- A poor man generally gives his gooroo a rupee a year, or 
if he visit him twice a year, two rupees. One or two of the 
Gosaees, descendants of Choitiinyt, have two or three thousand 
disciples. 


Instances of disputes between a spiritual guide and a disciple 
are not uncommon: in which case the former does not fail to curse 
such a disobedient disciple in terms like these: ‘May your pos- 
terity perish.’ ‘May pa wealth evaporate. The disciple is 
exceedingly alarmed at the curse of his gooroo, and if in a short 
time any of the family die, his neighbours ascribe it to this curse. 
Ifthe children do not choose their father’s gooroo, he curses the 
family. Ifa bramhiin consider himself as having claims on any 
member of a family to become his spiritual guide, and this person 
or the family be unwilling, the bramhiin goes to their house, and 
refuses to eat till they consent. The family dare not eat till the 
gooroo has eaten.—On some occasions, the gooroo is called in to 
adjust family differences. If two brothers quarrel about an estate, 
an appeal is made to the gooroo, who generally gives his judgment 
in favour of the brother who can afford the greatest bribe. 





The gooroos or not distinguished by any particular dress, and 
many pursue secular employment. 


I have heard of some religious guides who, taking advantage 
of the profound reverence in which they are held, are guilty of im- 
proper conduct with their female disciples; and others of these 
demi-gods are guilty of crimes which they expiate on a gallows. 


Assistant Gooroo.—These persons are sometimes employed in 
teaching the disciple how to worship his guardian deity. If the 
chief gooroo be a female, or be ignorant of the proper incantation, 
the assistant gooroo is called in. - 





Sect. IIIl.—Religious Austerities, (Tiipiisya.) 


THOSE religious works which require bodily sufferings, are, in 
general, denominated ttiptisyas. Among other acts which fall 
under this description, are,—severe abstinence; repeating the 
name of an idol, and sitting in particular postures, for a long 
time; a person’s surrounding himself with five fires;4and the 
severities practised by ascetics. These works of severity towards 


4 Jn January 1812, the author witnessed the performance of some uncommonly 
severe acts of religious austerity, in the suburbs of Calcutta. A number of Hindoo 
mendicants had erected huts near one of the descents into the Ganges, and several 
devotees on this spot daily surrounded themselves with fires of cow-dung, and for three 
or four hours each day rested on their shoulders with their legs upward, repeating the 
names of the gods in silence, and counting their bead-rolls. Crowds of people were 
coming and going, astonished spectators of these infatuated men ; who continued their 
religious austerities in the night, by standing up to the neck in the Ganges for two or 
three hours, counting their beads. 
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the body are not done as penances for sin, but as works of extra+ 
ordinary merit, producing large rewards in a future state. 


Sect. 1V.—Burnt Sacrifices ( Yignt.) 


Iy these sacrifices, the following ceremonies are commanded by 
the shastrii :—The names of deceased ancestors for six generations 
must be repeated in the morning before the sacrifice; to this 
succeeds the appointment of the sacrificial priests ; then a cere- 
mony forthe success of the sacrifice, in which the priest, tak- 
ing up dry rice, scatters it on the ground, repeating incantations ; 
after this, stinktlpt, in which the person, repeating the name of 
the day, month, &ec. declares that he is about- to perform this 
ceremony to obtain such and such benefits ; lastly follows a sacri- 
fice of mustard seed to drive away evil genii and enemies. On the 
altar are placed things necessary for the different ceremonies, as 
pans for water, branches of the mangoe tree, fruits, flowers, garlands, 
sandal wood, tooltisee * and vilwi ‘ leaves, dddrva and kooshii grass, 
rice, seeds of sesamum, curds, red lead, small twigs of sacred trees 
to be burnt, a mortar and pestle; spoons, meat offerings, garments, 
&e. The priest sitting on the,altar worships certain gods ; after 
which the alter is set in order forthe sacrifice, and the fire prepar- 
ed; the worship of Ugnee then takes place, at the commencement 
of which the priest repeats a prayer from the védi to this purport : 
‘Oh! Ugnee! thou who sittest on a goat, and hast. seven columns 
of fire ; thou art energy itself; thou art the mouth of the gods.— 
I worship thee; come.’ One of the priests next purifies, with in- 
eantations, the vessels, the wood for the sacrifice, and the clarified 
butter ; he then boils the rice, and afterwards performs the burnt- 
sacrifice either with clarified butter, the flesh of some animal, pieces 
of wood, vilwt leaves, flowers of the kirtivééri* or the water-lily, 
boiled rice, seeds of sesamum, or fruits. _To this succeeds a burnt- 
sacrifice to certain gods, with rice, clarified butter, sugar, curds, 
milk, flesh, and other articles, and a sacrifice to the nine planets, 
and to all the gods whom the priest canremember. An atonement 
for any mistake which may have occurred is next made by a burnt- 
offering of clarified butter. The officiating priest must then put 
on the fire a new poita, cloth, flowers, a plantain, betle, and rice ; 
when the sacrificer, standing behind the priest, must put his right 
hand on his shoulder, while the latter pours clarified butter on the 
fire, till the flame ascends to a great height. Ifthe flame be free 
from smoke, and surround the altar in a southerly direction, the 
blessings sought by the sacrificer will be obtained. After this, 
est, sprinkling some water on the fire, dismisses the god 

The sacrificer now presents fees to the priests, and the 





© Ocymam gratissimum. f Algle marmelos. Seta odorum. 
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whole ends with a feast to the bramhiins, and the dismissing of 
the guests with presents. 


I have obtained from several works accounts of the following 
burnt-sacrifices :— 


The sacrifice of a MAN !!—First, a covered altar® is to be 
prepared in an open place near the house of the offerer; sixteen 
posts are to be erected, six of vilwi, six of khidirti, and four of 
oodoombtrti; a golden image of a man, and an iron one of a goat, 
are then to be set up; and also golden images of Vishnoo and 
Likshméé, a silver one of Shivii, with a golden bull on which 
Shivii rides, and a silver one of Gtroort. Brass pans are also to 
be provided for holding water, &c. Animals, as goats and sheep, 
are to be tied to the posts, one of the khidirii posts being left for 
the man who is to be sacrificed. Fire is next to be procured with 
a burning-glass, or with flint, or brought from the house of a devout 
bramhtin. The priest, called briimha, sits on a seat of kooshti grass 
at one corner of the altar with an alms’ dish in his hand, and con- 
secrates the different utensils. The priest, called hota, then per- 
forms certain minute ceremonies, and lays blades of koosht grass 
all round the fire on the alter ;_ to which succeeds the burnt-sacri- 
fice to the ten guardian deities of the earth, to the nine planets, to 
Roodri, Briimha, Vastoo-poorodsht, and Vishnoo : to each of the 
two latter clarified butter isto be poured on the fire a thousand 
times. Next follows another burnt-sacrifice, and the same sacrifice 
to'sixty-four gods, beginning with. Douvariki. After this, in the 
name of all the gods above-mentioned, is made the burnt-sacrifice 
with the flesh of the other animals tied to the different posts. ‘To 
this sueceeds the human sacrifice. The victim must be free from 
bodily distemper, be neither a child noradvanced in years.' After 
slaying the victim, the hota, with small pieces of flesh, must offer 
the sacrifice to the above-mentioned gods, walking round the altar 
after each separate offering, | 

In the third book of the Mthabhariiti, a story is related res- 
pecting a king of the name of Somikii, who obtained from the 
gods a hundred sons in consequence of having offered a human 
sacrifice. » ‘ 

The Ramayiint contains a story respecting Muhée-Rayiini, 
. who attempted to offer Rami and Likshmiini, when in pattlt, as 

a sacrifice to Bhiidra-Kaléé, in order to obtain success in war for 
his father Raviint. — 

_ Another story is contained in the Ramaytni, that Umvireéshi, 

h The Hindoo altar may have brick-work around it, but in the inside it is to be 

filled up with pure earth. In the centre some persons make a hole for the fire, and 
others raise on the centre a small elevation of sand, and on this kindle the fire. 


i These victims were formerly bought for sacrifice. 
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king of Uyodhya, once resolved on. offering a human victim ; 
which, after being prepared, was stolen by Indri. The king 
traversed many countries unable to obtain another victim, till at 
last Kichéékt sold his second son to him, for ‘heaps of the 
purest gold, jewels, and a hundred thousand cows.’ The father 
refused to sell his eldest son, and the mother would not give up 
the youngest. The second son, after he had been sold, claimed the 
protection of the sage Vishwa-mitrt, who directed each one of his 
sons to give himself up to be sacrificed instead of this youth: 
but they all refused; when Vishwa-mitri' cursed them, and 
ave this youth an incantation, by repeating which the gods would 
Geliver him from death. After he had been bound for execution, 
he repeated this incantation from the Rig-véda ; when Indri 
delivered him, and bestowed on the king the blessing he sought by 
this sacrifice. The Shréébhagitivtitt gives a similar story respecting 
an ascetic, Jtiri-Bhirtitt ; but in this case the goddess worshipped 
burst from the image, rescued the devotee,* and destroyed those 
who were about to sacrifice him, 


The Institutes of Mtinoo contain the following paragraph :— 
‘ The sacrifice of a bull, of a man, or of a horse, in the kwléé age, 
must be avoided by twice-born men; so must a second gift of a 
married young woman, whose husband has died before consumma- 
tion: the larger portion of an eldest ‘brother, and procreation on a 
brother’s widow or wife.’ 


However shocking it may be, itis generally reported amongst 
the natives, that human sacrifices are to this day offered in some 
places in Bengal. At a village called Kshééri, near the town of 
Burdwan, it is positively affirmed, that human sacrifices are still 
offered to the goddess Yoogadya, a form of Doorga ; at Kirésti- 
kona, near Moorshtidibad, to Kaléé ; and at many other places. 
The discovery of these murders in the name of religion is made by 
finding the bodies with the heads cut off near these images ; and 
though no one acknowledges the act, yet the natives well know 
that these people have been offered in sacrifice. 


_ About seven years ago, at the village of Serampore, near 
Kiitwa, before the temple of the goddess Tara, a human body was 
found without a head; and in the inside of the temple different 
offerings, as ornaments, food, flowers, spirituous liquors, &e. 
who saw it knew that a human victim had been slaughtered in the 
night ; and search was made after the murderers, but in vain. — 


At Briimha-neéttila, near Nidééya, is an image of Miniisa, 
before which the worship of Doorga is performed. It is currently 
reported, that at this place human victims are occasionally offered, 
as decapitated bodies are found there. ghee 


* This man observed a voluntary silence, and refused all intercourse with human 


beings, that he might avoid injuring any one, 


. 
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Rami-nat’ht-Vachtsptiteé, the second Stingskritt ptindit in the 
College of Fort-William, once assured me, that about the year 1770, 
at the village of Soomtira, near Gooptipara, he saw the head of a 
man, with a lamp placed on it, lying in a temple before the image 
of the goddess Siddhéshwtiréé, and the body lying in the road op- 

osite the temple. A similar fact is related respecting an image of 
DhitigesBhesina at Timlookt, where a decapitated body was found. 


At Chit-poort, and at Kaleé-ghati,! near Calcutta, it is said, 
that human sacrifices have been occasionally offered. A re- 
spectable native assured me, that at Chitpoori, near the image 
of Chittréshwtréé, about the year 1788, a decapitated body was 
found ; which, in the opinion of the spectators, had been evidently 
offered on the preceding night to this goddess. 


The following story respecting raja Krishnt-chindrtrayt is 
believed by a great number of the most respectable natives of . 
‘Bengal :—A brtimhitcharéé of Kritiikona, after repeating (jiipi) 
the name of his guardian deity for a long time, till he had 
established a great name as a religious devotee, at length had a 
dream, in which he supposed that his guardian deity told him to 
make a number of offerings to her, which he understood to mean 
_ human sacrifices ; and that then'’she would become visible to him, 
and grant him all his desires.) ;He was now very much perplexed 
about obtaining the necessary. victims ; and, as the only resource, 
he applied to Krishni-chiindrt-rayti, and promised, that if he 
would supply the victims, he should’ share in the benefits to be 
derived from this great act of holiness. The raja consented to 
this, and built a house in the midst ofa large plain, where he 
placed this briimhticharéé ; and directed some chosen servants to 
seize persons of such and such a description, and forward them to 
the brtiimhticharéé. This was done for a considerable time, (some 
say for two or three years,) till at length the brimhticharéé became 
weak and emaciated through the perpetration of se many murders ; 
and the raja began to suspect that there must be some mistake in 
the business. He consulted a learned man or two near him, who 
declared that the briimhiicharéé had very likely mistaken the 
words spoken to him in his dream, for that these words might 


1 About the year 1800, according to Ubhiyi-chifriint, a learned bramhiin, who 
has assisted the author in this work, two Hindoos cut out their own tongues, and 
offered them to the idol at Kaléé-ghatti. Both these men came from Hindoost’hant : 
ene of them was seen by my informant lying on the ground after the action, the blood 
running frem his mouth. "At Jwala-mookhi, to the N. W. of Delhi, from time im- 
memorial, infatuated Hindoos have cut out their tongues, and offered them to Site, 
to whom this place is sacred, and where the tongue of this goddess is supposed to have 
fallen, when Shivii threw the members of her body into different parts of the earth. 
In the inside of the temple at this place (which appears to be part of a burning moun- 
tain) fire ascends, exhibiting to this degraded people a constant miracle. The same 
person informed the auther, that two diseased persons, who who had gone to the 
idols at Taritkeshwiiri and at Miioola in Bengal, some years ago, despairing of a 
cure, sacrificed themselves to these idols by stabbing themselves, and letting the 
blood fall into the pans placed to receive the blood of slaughtered animals. 
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mean simple offerings of food, &c. A thousand victims are said to 
have been thus butchered. 


The sacrifice of a Bull.—In this sacrifice four altars are re- 
quired for offering the flesh to four gods, Lttkshméé-Narayini, 
Ooma-muhéshwtrt, Briimha, and Uniintt. Before the sacrifice, 
Prit’hiveé, the nine planets, and the ten guardian deities of the 
earth, are worshipped. Five vilwt,” five khidirt," five ptlashi, 
and five oodoomburw? posts are to be erected, and a bull tied to 
each post. Before the burning of the flesh, clarified butter is burnt 
on one altar, and afterwards small pieces of the flesh of the 
slaughtered animals on the four altars. ‘The succeeding ceremonies 
are common to all burnt-sacrifices. This sacrifice was formerly . 
very cominon. The Pidmi-pooranti and Mthabhartti contain 
accounts of a great sacrifice of a bull performed by Riuntee-dévi. 


The sacrifice of a Horse, (Ushwit~médhit.)—The animal must 
be of one colour, without blemish, of good signs, young and well- 
formed. On an auspicious day, the sacrificer must touch the head 
of the horse with clay from the Ganges, sandal. wood, a pebble, 
rice not cleansed from the husk, leaves of dédrva grass,” flowers, 
fruits, curds, clarified butter, red Jead, a shell, lamp-black, turmerie, 
mustard, gold, silver, metalja lamp, a looking-glass, and. other 
things, repeating the prescribed»formulas. The horse is next 
bathed with water, in which has been immerseda ball compo- 
sed of the bark of different trees, and spices ; and afterwards superbly 
caparisoned. The god Indrt is then invoked by a number of prayers, 
and invited to come and preserve the horse, which is about to be let 
loose. A paper is next fastened on the forehead of the horse, con- 
taing an inscription in Stngskriti to the following purport: ‘I 
liberate this horse, having devoted it to be sacrificed Whoever 
has strength to detain it, let him detain it’. I will come and deliver it, 
They who are unable to detain it, will let it go, and must come to 
the sacrifice, bringing tribute.’ The horse is then liberated, and 
rans at liberty for twelve months, followed by servants belonging to 
the sacrificer. At the close of the year, he is brought and bound ; 
and at the time appointed, a proper place is chosen and cleansed, 
and an altar of earth, walled round with bricks, sixteen cubits 
square, and one cubit high, is built, with a roof over it resting on 
posts. At the east end a hole is made, and lined with bricks, to 
contain the fire; or asmall terrace of sand may be raised on. the 
altar for receiving the fire. Under the roof is suspended a canopy, 
with elegant curtains on all sides. A rope is fastened round the © 


m Zigle marmelos. » Mimosa catechu, 
° Butea frondosa. ? Ficus glomerata. 
4A white horse is preferred. * Azrostis linearis. ” : i 
* The pc give accounts of dreadful wars both among gods and men to ~ 


obtain this horse. 
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posts of the altar; also branches of the mango tree, tails of the 
cow of Tartary, bells, and garlands of flowers. The sacrificer then, 
accompanied with presents, and the reading of different formulas, 
appoints to their different work in the sacrifice, the acharyt, the 
stdisyt, the briimha,' the hota," and the oodgata, the latter of 
whom repeats portions of the Samu-védti, sitting on the altar. 
Twenty-one posts, eighteen cubits and ten fingers high, are fixed 
in the ground ; six of vilwi, six of the khidirt, six of pilasht, one 
of piyalt,” and two of dévti-daroo.” Each post is to have eight points 
at the top, to be covered with painted cloth, and encircled with 
garlands. ‘The six ptilash¥ posts are to be put into the ground with 
their heads bent towards the altar. The horse is to be tied to one 
of the khidirti posts; and thirty animals and birds for sacrifice to 
the other posts. All these animals and birds are to be purified by 
sprinkling water on their faces, and by repeating incantations. 
A silver image of Gtroorti with gold feathers, and sixteen gold 
bricks, are then to be brought; after which the sacrificer and his wife 
are to wash the feet of the horse, and caparison him afresh. A fan 
of deer’s skin is provided to blow the coals ; also some kooshi grass, 
with piles of thin twigs of the fig or the ptilashi tree ; a large pestle 
and mortar for bruising the rice;-a bowl made of the fig-tree for 
holding the holy water ; a wooden spoon to stir the boiling rice ; 
another large one with two holes in the bowl to pour the claritied 
butter on the fire ; another kind.of spoon to pour the boiled rice on 
the fire; a pan of water, having on its top some branches, fruits, 
and flowers, with the image of aman painted on it, and smeared 
over with curds, &c.; round the neck of the pan a piece of new cloth 
is to be tied, and five articles, viz., gold, silver, a pearl, a coral, and 
a gem, put into the pan; five smaller pans of water are also to be 
placed near the other, ornamented without in the same manner. 
The horse is then killed by the hota, who divides the flesh into | 
pieces, and casts it on the fire, adding clarified butter, and repeating 
the formulas. When the serum is put on the fire, the sacrificer and 
his wife are to sit upon the altar, and receive the fumes. The 
other animals are to be next sacrificed, amidst the repeating of 
incantations. » These sacrifices are offered to Briimha, Vishnoo, 
Shivi, and the ten guardian deities of the earth. At the close of 
these ceremonies, the hota casts a small quantity pf curds on the 
fire towards the north-east ; sprinkles a little water on the face of 
the sacrificer and his wife; bathes them by pouring upon them 
water from the large pan, repeating incantations ; and marks their - 
foreheads, shoulders, throats, and breasts with the ashes from the 
burnt curds. This sacrifice was performed by many of the 


t He must sit within a cubit of the fire. 
a In this sacrifice sixteen hotas are employed. * Chironjia sapida. ~ Pine, or fir. 
x The manners of the Hindoos at the time this sacrifice used to be offered, must 
have been very different from what they are now: a Hindoo female of rank never » 
pears at present in a public assembly, permitting another man to mark her forehead 
with paint, &c. : 
27 


* 
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Hindoo kings, as mentioned in several poorantis. He who per- 
formed one hundred was entitled to the throne of Indri, the king 


of the gods. 


‘The sacrifice of an Ass.—The sacrifice is to be performed by a 
dtindeé, or other religious mendicant, as an atonement for some 
fault, by which he has lost his station as a devotee. After the 
fire is prepared, Noiritii is worshipped : the sacrificer then anoints 
the ass with turmeric, bathes it, and ties it to a vilwt post ; and 
afterwards purifies it by repeating incantations and sprinkling it 
with water. A burnt-sacrifice with clarified butter is then offered 
tothe ten guardian deities of the earth ; and the ceremonies by 
which a person is created a dtindéé ave repeated. The relapsed 
mendicant is now placed near the altar; the ass is slain, and its 
flesh offered to Noiritt in the burnt-sacrifice; after which the 
staff is put into the hand of the diindéé, who addresses petitions to 
the god Ugnee, and to the dtindéés who are present. He next 
performs the sacrifice, thinking on Brimha, and then. closes the 
whole by dismissing Ugnee ; or, in other words, he quenches the 
fire by pouring curds upon it. This sacrifice is supposed to be 
effectual to all spiritual purposes, but it does not restore the 
diindéé to his rank among the same class of mendicants. 


Sacrifice at the birth of a:-Son.—A father, on first visiting 
his son, is commanded to takeva piece of gold in his hand; and with 
fire produced by rubbing two pieces of wood together, to offer a 
sacrifice to Brimha, and then.anoint the forehead of the child 
with the clarified butter left on the fingers at the close of the 
sacrifice. The mother must sit near the altar, and receive the 
scent of the offerings, having the child in her arms. ‘To secure the 
strength of the child, clarified butter and curds must be burnt, and 
‘prayers repeated. The father must also bind a string of seven 
or nine threads, and five blades of dédrva grass, round the 
wrist of the child ; and sprinkle water on its forehead with blades 
of kooshti grass. He must also present oil and betle to ten or 
twelve married females, and entertain them at his house. This 
ceremony is never performed at present. ] 


Sacrifice after Death—The sagnikit bramhtins, who burn the 
bodies of the dead with the fire kindled at their birth, are directed 
to make this sacrifice. First, a burnt-offering is made with clarified 
butter; then the corpse, being washed, is laid upon the altar, and 
the person officiating puts some of the clarified butter to the mouth 
of the deceased ; after which the fire is made to surround the body, 
and a prayer is repeated, that all the sins collected in this body 
may be destroyed by this fire, and the person obtain an excellent 
heaven. 


Sacrifice to the nine Planets:—Most of the formulas in the ~ 
preceding sacrifices are used in this. The only differences belong. 
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to the wood and food burnt, to the images of the planets, the dress 
of the priests, and to the fees presented at the close of the cere- 
mony. ‘This sacrifice is made to remove the supposed baneful in- 
fluence of an evil planet. The author once witnessed this ceremony 
at Calcutta. 


Other sacrifices.—Beside these, many other sacrifices are men- 
tioned in the Hindoo writings; I select the names of a few.— 
Raji-sdoyt, offered by the kshiitriyi' kings to atone for the sin of 
destroying men in war.—Ugnishtomt, a sacrifice to Ugnee.—Jyo- 
tishtomt, to obtain a glorious body ; and Ayooshtomt, to obtain 
long life.—Sitrptignit, to destroy snakes.—Mutha-vrttu, to obtain 
the heaven of Briimha. At the close of this sacrifice, a bramhtin 
and his wife are brought out, worshipped, feasted, and loaded with 
presents.—Poundireéki, performed with the flowers of the water- 
lily dipped in clarified butter, in order to obtain Vishnoo’s heaven. 
—Utiratri, performed in the last stages of the night, to the god 
Briimha.—Vishwit-jatti, to obtain universal conquest.—Oindrt- 
diidhee, performed with curds, made from milk taken from the 
cow while the calf is kept at a distance with a twig of the ptlasht 
tree ; the whey to be given to a horse.—Prija-yagu, performed by 
aking for the good of his subjects.—Ritoo-yagt, attended to for 
six years, the time being varied according to the six seasons.— 
Survvt-dikshinti ; so called because the fees to the officiating 
bramhiins, at the close of the sacrifice, amount to the whole pro- 
perty of the sacrificer*—Ntvishis-yshtee, a sacrifice with first 
fruits to obtain good harvests. 





Sect. V.—Burnt-Oferings, (Homt.)? 


THs is a particular part of the sacrifice called yignt, but at 
present it is often performed separately. The things offered are 
clarified butter, sesamum, flowers, boiled rice, rice boiled in milk and 
sweetened with honey, dodrvi-grass, vilwti leaves, and the tender 
branches, half a span long, of the tishwtittt’ht,* the doomviri,* the 
pulashi,° the aktindi,‘ the shtimeé,* and the khidirt,* trees. Clari- 
fied butter alone is sufficient, but any or all of these things may be 
added ~ 

~® One of the gifts proper to be presented to bramhiins is a person’s whole property / 
See a succeeding article, Danii. Here the fee at the close of a sacrifice is a person’s all! 


Such is the rapacity of these priests of idolatry. 


b From hoo, to offer by fire. © Ficus religiosa. 
4 Ficus racemosa. E « Butea frondosa. 
* Asclepias gigantea. : = Mimosa albida. 


_ h Mimosa catechu. 


i The flesh of goats may be used in the homif; but it is not customary at present. 
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The person who wishes. to perform this ceremony, provides a 
bramhtin acquainted with the usual forms, and on the day before 
the service observes a fast. The next day he rises early and bathes, 

rforming in the morning his usual worship: then eoming home, 
e begins the ceremony in the presence of his friends, with the 
assistance of the bramhtin whom he has chosen. First he sits down, 
either in the house or before the door, with his face towards the 
east, and makes a square altar of four cubits with clean dry 
sand; upon which, with a blade of kooshti-grass, he writes the 
proper incantation. He then takes a little straw in each hand, 
lights that in his left, and throws the other away. He re- 
peats this action again, and then laying down the wisp of light- 
ed straw on the altar, repeating incantations, lays upon it the 
wood, and worships the god Ugnee, (fire.) Having already 
provided clarified butter, and placed twigs, half a span long, by his 
side, he takes up one of them at a time, and, dipping it in the 
clarified butter, lays it on the fire, repeating a prayer. He may 
offer either eight twigs, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, two 
hundred and eight, or three hundred and eight, and so on till he be 
satisfied, or till he think the gods have had clarified butter enough.* 
At the close, he puts or pours upon the fire, plantains, the leaves of 
‘the piper betle, and sour milk. He does this, as they say, to cool 
the earth, which, being a goddess,.is supposed to have sustained 
some harm by the heat of the fire’ “Finally, he makes presents, and 
entertains bramhins. noc Eos : oa 


Sect. VI.—Bloody Sacrifices, (Builée-dan%'.) 


THE reader will have observed, that for the burnt-sacrifices 
animals were slain, and offered on the altar. In these sacrifices 
(Bulee-dan@) animals are slain, but the flesh is offered raw, and not 
burnt on the altar: this is the difference between the two sacrifices. 
Among the things proper for sacrifice are men, buftaloes, goats, sheep, 
horses, camels, deer, fish, and birds of various kinds. At present: 
only buffaloes, goats, and sheep are offered. 





__ When an animal (for example, a goat) is sacrificed, the follow- 
ing forms are used.—First, the animal is bathed either with or ‘in 
water; and then brought before the idol; when the officiating 
bramhtin paints its horns red, and whispers’ an incantation in its 
right ear ; after which, taking the right ear of the goat in his left 
hand, with a blade of kooshi grass he sprinkles the head of the 
animal with water, and repeats many incantations: the goat is then 
worshipped, and fed with the offerings ; after which, it is Jed out, 

_* The god Ugnee was once surfeited with clarified butter, and to relieve him 
Urjoonit burnt a whole forest containing medicinal plants. ; i 


1 From Bijlee, a sacrifice, and da, to give. The shastrits include all offerings under 
the name bile ; but at present this term is confined to the offering of the flesh of animals. 
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and fastened tothe stake. The instrument of death is next brought, 
bathed, smeared with red lead during the repetiton of an incantation, 
worshipped,and made to touch a burning lamp, that its edge may 
not be blunted by the power of any incantation. The officiating 
bramhiin next puts the instrument and a flower into the hand of the 
slayer, (perhaps the blacksmith,) who places the flower in his hair, 
and prostrates himself before the idol. Then laying down the 
weapon, he binds his cloth firmly round his loins, and waits at the 
post, in the excavation of which the neck of the goat is to be placed, 
till the bramhtin has anointed the post with red lead, and placed a 
saucer containing a plantain to catch the blood. The goat’s neck is 
now fastened in the excavation of the post, with its head on one 
side and the body on the other. One man pulls its head by the 
cord round its neck, which has been smeared with red lead, and 
another pulls the body. The officiating bramhtn sprinkles the neck 
with water, and divides the hair on the neck ; after which he goes 
into the presence of the idol, and offers a cloud of incense ; and 
then he and all present, putting their loose garment around their 
necks, rise, and stand before the idol with joined hands: and while 
they remain in this attitude, the executioner, at one blow,™ strikes 
off the head. The man who holds the body suspends it over the 
dish containing the plantain, and the blood runs into it; after 
which he lays the body down.” The officiating bramhtin pours 
some water on the head, which another person holds in his hand, 
and afterwards places it before the idol, fastening it on each side 
with two sticks put into the ground to prevent its moving. The 
slayer then going to the body, cuts a morsel of the flesh from the 
neck, and casts it among the blood preserved in the dish, which is 
now carried and placed before the idol. The doors are then shut; 
a light made with clarified butter is placed on the head, and the 
head is offered to the idol with appropriate prayers. The whole of 
the blood is next offered, and afterwards divided into four parts 
and offered, which closes the ceremony. , 





Sect. V1II.—Bathing, (Snanté)* 


BATHING, as an act of purification, always precedes and some- 
times follows other ceremonies. It may be performed by pouring 


m A person in theeast of Bengal, who was accustomed to lay aside part of his 
monthly savings to purchase offerings for the annual worship of Doorga, was exceed- 
‘ingly alarmed during the festival one year, when the person who was to cut off the 
head of the sacrifice (a buffalo) failed to sever the head from the body at one blow. 
Leaving the sacrifice struggling and half killed, he went up tothe image, and with 
joined hands cried out, ‘ Oh! mother ! why art thou displeased with me ? What have 
idone? His female relations came into the temple, and wept before the image in 
the most bitter manner. The spectators began to reason upon this dreadful circum. 
stance, imputing the failure in slaughtering the buffalo to different. eauses according to 
their fancies. One'opinion, among the rest, was, that the owner of the image was in 
no fault, but that the goddess was angry because the officiating bramhiin had let fall 
saliva upon the offerings while reading the formulas, : 


n from shna, to purify or bathe. 
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water on the body in or out of doors, or by immersing the body in 
a pool or river. 


A bramhtin bathes in the following manner :—he first rubs 
his body with oil, and takes with him to the river a towel, a brass 
cup called a kosha, flowers, leaves of the vilwt tree, and a few 
seeds of sesamum. Some take along with them a little rice, a 
plantain or two, and sweetmeats. Arriving at the river side, the 
bramhin, hanging a towel round his neck, makes a bow, or 
prostrates himself before the river; then rising rubs his forehead 
with the water, and offers praise to Gunga. If he has omitted 
his morning duties, he performs them now. After this he makes a 
clay image of the lingii: then descends into the water, and 
immerses himself twice, having his face towards the north or 
east. Rising, he invokes some god, and, with his forefinger 
making circles in the water, prays, that all the holy places 
of the river may surround him at once, or. rather that all the fruit 
arising from bathing in them may be enjoyed by him. He again 
immerses himself twice, and, rising, cleanses his body, rubbing 
himself with his towel. He then comes up out of the water, 
wipes his body, and repeats many, forms of prayer or praise. This 
is what properly belongs to -bathing; but it is succeeded by 
repeating the common forms of worship, for which the person 
made preparations in bringing his kosha, flowers, leaves, sesamum, 
making the lingt, &c. : é me 


Bathing, in cases of sickness, may be performed without 
immersing the head in water, by rubbing the arms, legs, and 
forehead, with a wet cloth ; or by changing the clothes ;° 
or by sprinkling the body with water, and repeating an incanta- 
tion or two; or by covering the body with the ashes of cow-dung. 


Sect. VIII.—Drink-Oferings to the Gods and deceased Ancestors 
(Tirptini) ° 


THE Hindoos, at the time of bathing, present. water daily to 
the gods, the sages, ytikshts, nagis, giindhtrvis, tpstiriis, tsooriis, 
vidyadhtrts, pishachts, siddtis, and to their deceased ancestors.* 
This they call tirptinti ; which should be performed three times 
a day: those who use the kosha take up water in it, putting in 
sesamum, repeating the proper formulas, and then pouring out the 
water into the river or pool where they are bathing. ‘Those who 


__ © A Hindoo considers those clothes defiled in which he has been employed in 
secular concerns. : : 3 
__ ? From Tripi, to satisfy. 


4 Seeds of sesamum are also presented to dapehaed stors, 7 tag ig the gods, 
to Ytimil, the regent of death. : : ie aoe panel ye “ae 
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perform this ceremony without the kosha,take up water with their 
hands, and, repeating a prayer, present it to the gods, by pouring it 
out from the ends of the fingers ; to parents, by letting it fall be- 
twixt the fingers and thumb of the right hand ; and to the sages, 
by pouring the water out at their wrists. For those who have 
died in a state of extreme poverty, and have no one to perform the 
ceremonies for the repose of the soul, instead of pouring it out of 
the hands, they offer the libation by wringing the cloth with 
which they bathe. Ifthe person bathe in any other water, and 
not in the Ganges, he cannot use sesamum, but performs the cere- 
mony with water alone. 


Sect. IX.—The Ceremonies of Worship, (Pooja.) 


Tur following ceremonies in the presence of the idol are 
what the Hindoos call podja.—Previously to entering on this 
act of idolatry, the person bathes ; returning home," he washes his 
feet, spreads a blanket or some other proper thing to sit upon, and 
then sits down before the idol, having the articles necessary for 
worship before him: a kosha, or metal bason, and a koshee, or 
smaller one; a small wooden standya metal plate, an iron stand 
to hold five lamps, a censor, a brass stand with a small shell placed 
on it, a metal plate on which to place flowers, a metal bowl into 
which the water and flowers. are thrown after they have been 
presented to the idol, a metal jug for holding water, a metal plate 
to be used as a bell; a shell, or sacred conch,* which sounds like a 
horn; witha number of dishes, cups, and other utensils for holding 
rice, paint, incense, betle, water, milk, butter, curds, sweetmeats, 
flowers, clarified butter, &c. Having all these articles ready,‘ the 
worshipper takes water from the kosha with the koshee, and let- 
ting it fall into his right hand, drinks it; he then takes a drop 
more, and then a drop more, repeating incantations. ‘After this 
with the finger and thnmbs of his right hand he touches. his 
mouth, nose, eyes, ears, navel, breast, shoulders, and the crown of 
his head, repeating certain forms. He then washes his hands, 
makes a number of motions with his fingers, and strikes the 
earth with his left heel three times, repeating incantations, 
When this is done, he flirts the first finger and thumb of his 
right hand, waving his hand towards the ten divisions of the 
earth; closes his eyes, and repeats incantations to purify his 
mind, his body, the place where he sits, as well’as the offer- 


r These ceremonies are frequently performed by the river side. 


* Both men and women, on entering a temple, often blow the conch orring the bell, 
to entertain the god. : 

* In general when the worship is performed in the house, a bramhiin’s wife, against 
the arrival of her husbsnd from bathing, sets in proper order all the articles used in 
worship ;— flowers, water, urensils, &c. 
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ings about to be presented, (which it is supposed may have 
become unclean, by having been seen or touched by a cat, a dog, a 
shackal, a shoodri, or a Mitstilman.) Next, he takes a flower, 
which he lays on his left hand, and, putting his right hand upon it, 
revolves in his mind the form of the god he is worshipping. He 
then lays the flower on his head, and, joining his hands together, 
closes his eyes, thinks upon the form of the god, that he has a nose, 
eyes, four arms, four heads, &c. and then recites the outward forms 
of worship in his mind. He now presents the offerings ; first, a 
square piece of gold or silver, as a seat for the god, inviting him to 
come and sit down, or visit him ; and then, asking the god if he 
be happy, repeats for him, ‘Very happy. After this, he presents 
water to wash the feet; takes up water with the koshee, and pours 
it into the metal bowl ; and presents at once rice, a vilwt leaf, 
eight blades of dédrva grass, paint, and water, with incantations. 
He then presents water to wash the mouth, curds, sugar, honey ; 
then water to wash the mouth again, and water to bathe in, with 
prayers ; then cloth, jewels, gold, silver, ornaments, bedsteads, cur- 
tains, a bed, pillow, cloth, printed cloth; clothes for men, women, 
or children ; shoes, brass drinking cups, candlesticks, and what- 
ever would be proper presents to the bramhtns." After this paint, 
either red or white, is presented on a flower; then eight or ten 
flowers ; leaves of the vilwt tree; a necklace of flowers ; incense 
of three kinds, and a lighted.Jamp, with incantations. After the 
bloody sacrifices, the offerings are presented, comprising rice, split 
peas, different kinds of peas, shaddocks, pomegranates, pine-apples, 
netted custard-apples, another species of custard-apples, bread fruit 
or jakiis, mangoes, water-melons, cucumbers, plantains, oranges, 
ginger, cocoanuts, almonds, raisins,* guavas, dates, jambtis, jujubes, 
wood-apples, melons, sugar-canes, radishes, sweet-potatoes, késooru,’ 
water, milk, curds, another sort of curds, cream, butter, sour-milk, 
clarified butter, sugar, sugar-candy, &. &e. After presenting the . 
offerings, the person repeats the name of a god for some time, and 
then prostrates himself, (the spectators doing the same ;) putting 
the cloth round his neck, and joining his hands, he offers praise to 
the god, and prostrates himself again. The dinner follows, consist- 
ing of fried greens, and several other dishes made up of kidney, 
beans, varttakéé,* cocoanuts, &c. fried together ; split peas, and 
several kinds of fried herbs or fruits; four kinds of fish ; boiled 
and fried goats’ flesh, vension, and turtle ; different fruits prepared 
with treacle; rice and milk boiled with sugar; things prepared 


« It must not be supposed that all these articles are presented daily by the Hin- 
doos, This account describes what is performed at feativale, In the daily worship, 
flowers, leaves, sacred grass, a little rice, &c. are presented. 


* These and several other articles are imported from foreign countries ; and 
though they have been prepared by the hands of the unclean, yet the Hindoos make 
no difficulty in presenting them to their gods, and afterwards eating them. 


¥ The root of scirpus maximus * Solanum molongena. 
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with pounded rice ; curds, sweetmeats, &c. The fish, flesh, fried 

reens, and every thing of this kind is eaten with boiled rice. A 
dish called kéchooree, consisting of rice, split peas, clarified butter, 
turmeric, and spices, boiled together, is also presented ; and then 
water to drink. With every article of food a separate prayer is 
offered. Water is next presented to wash the mouth, and a. 
straw to pick the teeth, with prayers; then the burnt-offering 
is made, and a present of money given. At last the person pros- 
trates himself before the object of worship, and then retires to feast 
on the offerings with other bramhiins. ‘this is a detail of the form 
of worship on a large scale, at which time it occupies the officiating 
bramhtn two hours. 





Secr. X.— Meditation (Dhyanit.*) 


In this act of devotion, the worshipper (of Shivt for instance) 
closes his eyes, places his arms before him, and repeating the names: 
of the god, ruminates thus :—‘ His colour is like a mountain of 
silver; his body shines like the moon; he has four arms; in one 
hand he holds an axe, in another a deer, with another bestows a 
blessing, and with the other forbids~fear ; he has five faces, and 
in each face three eyes ; he. sits..on the water-lily ; the gods 
surround him, and celebrate his*praise; he is clothed with the 
skin of a tiger ; he was before the world; he is the creator of the 
world; he removes fear from every living creature. While he. 
meditates on the offerings, he proceeds thus :—‘ Oh! god, 1 give 
thee all these excellent things ; (recounting in his mind the names 
of all the offerings, one by one.) 


Both these forms of meditation are constantly used. at the 
time of worship, (podja.) Many things are related in the pooraniis 
respecting the meditation known to ascetics, who, by the power 
of dhyant, discovered things the most secret. 


‘Secr. XI.—Repeating the Names of the Gods, (Jtipti)” 


"Tp Hindoos believe that the repetition of the name of God 
is an act of adoration ; some add that the name of God is like fire, 
by which all their sins are consumed: hence repeating the names 
of the idols is a popular ceremony among the Hindoos. 


In this act the worshipper, taking a string of beads, repeats. 
the name of his guardian deity, or that of any other god ; counting 
by his beads 10, 28, 108, 208, and.so'on, adding to-every 108 not 


2 From-dhyoi, to think. - 


b Te Se 
— 28 
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less than one hundred more. This act ‘is not efficacious, however, 
unless the person keep his mind fixed on the form of the idol. 
Many secular persons perform jiipi without beads, by counting 
their fingers. 


It is said that a person obtains whatever he seeks by persever- 
ing in this act of adoration. If he be desirous of a wife, or of 
children, or of money, (say a lac of rupees;) or seek recovery 
from sickness, or relief from misfortune; he begins to repeat the 
name of his god, and believes that he soon becomes subject to his 
wishes. Jtipti makes an essential part of the daily worship of a 
Hindoo : some mendicants continue it day and night, year after 
year, except when eating, sleeping, bathing, &e. 


The Ttntri-sart contains the following account of the 
consecration of the bead-roll :—The person sits down on the floor 
of his house, and taking some green, red, black, yellow, and white 
paint, draws a water-lily on the floor, upon which he places a 
small brass dish ; and upon this, nine leaves of the Ushwit’hi. 
tree, and upon the leaves a string of beads, cow’s urine, cow-dung, 
sour-milk, milk, and clarified butter, mixing them together, and 
repeating an incantation : he then places honey, sugar, sour-milk, 
milk, and clarified butter, upon. the bead-roll, repeating another 
incantation; then some red! léad “and spices; and then, with 
incantations, he gives the bead-rollja soul, (pranti,) and according 
to the usual forms worships. it, and offers a burnt-offering to 
rie god whose name he intends. to repeat with this string of 

au Fe * ¥ 


~ Sect. XIL.—Forms of Praise to the Gods, (Sttvit.) 


Forms of praise to the gods constitute a part of the daily 
worship of the Hindoos. They spring not from emotions of 
gratitude, but are repeated as acts of merit, to draw down favours 
on the obsequious worshipper—In this act, the person draws his 
upper garment round his neck, joins bis hand in a supplicating 
manner, and repeats the forms of praise with a loud voice. 
Examples:—‘ Oh! Shivii! thou art able to do every thing! 
Thou art the preserver of all! Thou art the fountain of life !— 
To Kartikt : ‘Thou art the god of gods; therefore I come to thee, 
to enquire how I may repeat the praise of Shéétiila, that she may 
remove swellings on the body.’—To Shééttila: «1 salute Shéétila, 


the goddess, for she can remove the fear of boils? 


_ The Hindoos say, that by praise a person may obtain from 
the gods (who are fond of flattery) whatever he desires. The 
forms are taken from the shastriis, though on some occasions, a 
person may recite words of his own invention. 
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Secr. XIII.—forms of Prayer to the Gods, (Ktivitcht.) ~ 


THESE prayers are principally found in the Tintrts ; a few in 
the poorantis.. They relate to the welfare of the petitioner here 
and hereafter ; and are given by a spiritual guide to his disciple. 
Examples:—O ! Hiinooman! when I go eastward, do thou 
preserve me! O! son of Ptivtinti ! when I proceed southward, do 
thou keep me! O! beloved son of Késhtiree ;* when I go westward, 
do thou preserve me. O! Kamitignii!* keep me from danger when 
I go northward. O! Sagtirti-partigii!* save me when I descend. 
O! burner of Liinka! (Ceylon,) deliver me from all danger. O! 
counsellor of Soogréévii! preserve my head,’ In this manner the 
person addresses petitions to this monkey-god, as for his head, so 
for the preservation of every member of his body, from the fore- 
head to the toes. 


He who repeats this form twelve times beneath the tirku tree, 
will obtain long life, be the strongest man on earth, and the god- 
dess of fortune will never forsake his dwelling. If he repeat this 
ktivtchti seven times, at midnight, standing in water, he will be 
able to drive away from his body every kind of disease: if at any 
time, in any place, he will obtain beauty, eloquence, wisdom, 
strength, victory, patience, and be free from fear and disease. If 
any one bind this kiviichii (as a charm‘) on his arm, he will 
obtain every desire of his heart. ee 


Sect. XIV.—Petitions and Vows, (Kamitint and Mantint.) 


Tue Hindoos are continually resorting to their gods for parti- 
cular favours : if a person wish for a son,‘ or any other blessing, 
he takes rice, plantains, and sweetmeats, and goes to some idol ; 
and after worshipping it, and presenting offerings, asks the god to 
bless him with a son. ‘lhis petition is called kamtnut; after 
putting up which he vows, that if the god grant his request, he 


¢ Késhitréé was married to the mother of Hinooman, (if marriages take place 
among monkies,) and Hiinooman was the illegitimate son of Pitvitnil. 


4 This monkey-god is called by this name, as the destroyer of evil desire; from 
kamit, desire, and hiin, to destroy. | 


e Sagiiri, sea, pariigti, the crosser; alluding to his leaping across the sea to 
Ceylon, 


£ Not only the Hindoos, but the Mistilmans also are much attached to charms. 
Toncesaw a Misiilman woman dropping slips of paper into the river, and, upon 
inquiry, found that they contained some sacred words, and that the woman was 
resenting these papers to the river-saint, Khajakhéjitr, in hopes of obtaining relief 
wa sickness, service, or the like. < : 


s The Hindoos in general never pray for daughters, because they do not bring 
much honour to the family: they are expensive, and they can do nothing for the 
family when the father is dead; whereas a son preserves his. father’s memory, 
og the cerempnies for the repose of his soul, and nourishes the family by his 

ours, : 
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will offer to him two goats, or present him with two loads" of 
sweetmeats : this vow is called mantinu. 


In this manner the Hindoo asks for different blessings from his 
god ; such as to become the servant of some European, or to have 
‘sickness removed, or for riches, a house, a wife, or for a son to be 
married. A woman prays for a husband who is absent. A 
mother prays that her sick child may recover. Thus the poor 
Hindoo carries his property to dumb idols, and knows nothing of 
the happiness of casting all his cares on that glorious Being, ‘ who 
careth for him.’ The vows made atsuch times are various. One 
‘promises to sacrifice a goat, a sheep, ora buffalo ; another to 
present sweetmeats, or cloth, ornaments, money, rice, a house, a 
necklace, one hundred water-lilies, one thousand tooltisee leaves, 
or a grand supper. All these offerings come to the bramhins.' 


Ifthe god donot grant the requests and regard the vows 
made at these times, the worshipper sometimes vents his rage in 
angry expressions ; or, if the image be in his own house, he dashes 
at to pieces. Such an enraged worshipper sometimes says, ‘ Oh! 
thou forsaken of the goddess Fortune, thou blind god ; thou canst 
look upon others, but art blind to me.’ ‘ The gods are dying,’ says 
another, ‘ otherwise my five ¢hildren would not have died; they 
have eaten my five children at.once, ‘After having worshipped 
this god so faithfully, and presented so many offerings, this is the 
shameful manner in which I am-requited., Words like these are 
common ; but this is in times‘when the passions of the worshippers 
are touched by the death of a child, or by some dreadful misfortune : 
and those who treat the gods so roughly are generally of the lower 
orders. 


as 


Sect XV.— Vows, (Vriiti.) 


CERTAIN ceremonies, performed at stated times, frequently 
“by females, are called by the name vriti. The following is an 
example of one of these ceremonies :—At the fifth of the increase 
of the moon, in the month Maght, what is called the Ptinchiimée- 
Vritt is performed. On the day before the commencement of this 
ceremony, the woman. who is to perform it, eats food without. salt, 
and only once in the day; refrains from anointing her body. with 
oil; eats rice that has not been made wet in cleansing; and puts 


h That is, as much asaman can carry, at twice in the way the bearers carry 
water ; who put a bamboo yoke on the shoulder, and suspend a jar of water from 
each end of the bamboo, : Bee eae 
_ 4. The shastrii has declared that. no gifts are to be received from the hands of 
- shdddriis, except land or virgins. If, however, a bramhtin have received a forbidden 
- gift, he 1s directed to offer it to Vishnoo, and then distribute it among brambiins, 

vepeating, for the removal of his sin, the gayitréé one hundred and eight times, or 
more, — cia oe ee 
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on new apparel. The following morning she bathes ; after which 
the officiating bramhutn arrives at her house, and the things necessary 
for the worship are brought : as,a new earthen jar, rice, sweetmeats, 
a new poita, a piece of new cloth, clarified butter, fruits, flowers, 
&e. ‘The woman presents to the officiating bramhtn, who sits in 
the house on a mat made of kooshti-grass, with his face towards the 
north or east, a piece of new cloth ; and putting a cloth over her 
shoulders, and joining her hands, informs him that she intends to 
perform this vritti every month, for six years, and prays him to 
become her representative in this work. She then rises, and the 
bramhin, taking the shalgramt, places it before him, and performs 
the worship of Vishnoo and Lukshmeé. In the third and fourth 
years, on the day preceding and on the day of the worship, she 
eats rice not made wet in cleansing; the next year, on these 
days, only fruits ; the following year, on these two days, 
she fasts. On the last day, (at which time the six years 
expire,) the officiating bramhtins attend, to whom she says, ‘I 
have now finished the six years’ vriti I promised: I pray you 
to perform another vriti.’ She then gives to each a piece of 
cloth, a poita, and some betle-nut ; and putting a cloth round her 
neck, and joining her hands, begs them to perform the necessary 
ceremonies. Placing the shalgramt before them, they then per- 
form the worship of of Shivi, Sodryt, Giinésht, Vishnoo, and Door- 
ga; in which offerings are made of cloth, sweetmeats, &c. Next 
they worship the woman’s spiritual guide ; in which, amongst other 
things, an offering is made'of a bamboo plate, having on it a num- 
ber of articles, and among the rest'a' piece of cloth. To this suc- 
ceeds the worship of Vishnoo, Lukshmeé, and the officiating priests. 
A priest next prepares an altar four cubits square, by spreading 
sand upon the ground. At three of the corners he fixes three pieces 
of wood, lights some straw, and then worships the fire; next he 
boils rice, and, with clarified butter, presents the burnt-offering. The 
female now puts a bamboo plate on her head, and walks round the 
fire seven times ; then, standing still, she says, ‘O! Ugnee! I call 
thee to witness, that I have performed this vriittt six years.’ She 
says the same to the sun, the shalgramt, and to the bramhtns. 
Next she gives a fee, and distributes the gifts to the priests and 
bramhiins. The bamboo plate which she placed on her head is 
laid up in the house, and the whole closes with a grand dinner to 
. the bramhtins and others. This is the form of a vrtitt ona large 
scale. The Hindoos have, it is said, two or three hundred cere- 
monies called by this name. 


 Savitrée-vriitt. In this ceremony the wife of a Hindoo, in 
the month Asharht, worships her husband: she first presents 
to him a new garment, hangs a garland of flowers round his neck, 
tubs his body with red lead and ointments; and while he sits on 
a stool, worships him, by presenting different offerings to him 
repeating incantations, and praying that she may never be separat- 
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ed from him as her husband, nor ever become a widow. After a 
number of other services paid to him, among which she makes 
him partake of a good dinner, she walks round him seven times, 
and then retires. 


Adiri-singhastinti-vriitt is observed every day in Voishakhiti 
for one year. During the thirty days, thirty women, the wives of 
bramhiins, are entertained; a different female each day. When 
the bramhtinéé arrives, a seat is given her on the porch, and the 
mistress of the house washes her feet, fans her, anoints her head 
with oil, combs her hair, ornaments her forehead with paint, anoints 
her body with perfumes, and employs a female barber to paint the 
edges of her feet. After this she conducts her into the house, 
where she is fed ,with all the dainties the house can afford, 
and dismissed with a gift of kourees. On the last of the thirty 
days, in addition to this entertainment, a piece of cloth is. presented 
to a bramhtnéé. The benefit expected from this vritt is, that the 
female who thus honours the wives of bramhtins shall be highly 
honoured by her husband in another birth. 


_ It would be easy to multiply examples, for almost every 
Hindoo female performs one or another of these vritis :* but this 
will be sufficient to give the reader-an idea of these ceremonies ; 
from the merit of which some éxpect heaven, others children, others 
riches, others preservation from-sickness, &e—The vriitiis are a 
very lucrative source of profit to’ thé bramhiins. 





—_—_— 


Secr. XV1—Fasting, (Ooptvastt.) 


FASTING is another work of merit among the Hindoos. A 
common fast is conducted in the following manner :—The person 
abstains on the preceding day from rubbing his body with oil, and 
from eating, except once in the former part of the day. The next 
day he eats nothing; and on the following day he eats once, 
worships some god, and entertains one or more: bramhtins. Ifa 
person be unable to fast to such a degree, he is permitted to take a 
little milk on the second day ; if he be very weak, he may add 
fruit, curds, sweetmeats, &c. 


Some Hindoos fast on the 11th! of the increase, and the 12th 
of the decrease of the moon in every month ; on the ith in 


_* Villive are unconditional vows to perform certain religious ceremonies ; but 
what is called mifntinit (see a preceding article) is a conditional ot promising to pre- 
sent offerings on condition that the god bestow such or such’a benefit. 


_1! Widows keep this fast so strictly, that if a widow were dvi ‘a dranght 
of water would prolong life, her frieuda youll sparcely ee Nee 
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Shravint, Bhadri, and Kartikt ;" on the 12th in Shraviinti; on 
the 14th of the decrease of the moon in Phalgoont ;* on the 9th in 
Choitrt ;° on the 8th in Bhadrd ; and on the 8th in Ashwinu.? In 
this month many natives of Hindoost’han fast on the first nine 
days of the moon, in honour of Doorga ; and observe, as they say, 
a total abstinence, even from water. Fasts precede some of the 
festivals : after the death of parents, Hindoos fast three days ; after 
that of a husband, a wife fasts three days ; before offering an atone- 
ment, a fast is observed ; the day any pilgrim arrives at a holy 
place he fasts ; in fulfilling vows, the Hindoos keep many fasts; 
some persons enter into a resolution to fast every other day, and 
persevere in this for years. Some renounce rice altogether, and 
keep a perpetual fast, living on milk, fruits, &c. Others (pilgrims) 
offer a certain fruit to some idol, and renounce this kind of fruit, 
promising never to eat of it again to the end of life. The gods, it. 
is said, delight to see their followers renounce anything as an act 
of devotion or attachment to them. This person presents to 
bramhitins fruit thus renounced, on the aniversary of the day on 
which he renounced it.---Another custom, bearing a similarity to 
fasting, also prevails among the Hindoos :—In the months Asharhi, 
Shravtint, Bhadrt, and Ashwint, many renounce certain.articles 
of ae and others omit to be shaved, as acts of devotion to the 
gods. 


The blessing expected from fasting is, that the person will 
ascend to the heaven of that god ‘in whose name he observes 
the fast. 





Sect, XVII—Gifts, (Dantt:) 


Prusents to learned bramhitns; to those less learned ; to unlearn- 
ed bramhitins ; to one whose father was a bramhitn, but his mother 
a shoodrt ; and alms to the poor, are called by the name of dant. 
The things which may be presented are, whatever may be eaten, or 
worn, or is in use among Hindoos. ‘These are the common gifts, but 
the shastrits have pointed out extraordinary gifts: a daughter in 


A 


™ On the first of these days Vishnoo goes to sleep; on the second he turns to the 
other side; and on the third he awakes. : Pao ext 


n The occasion of this fast is thus related :—On a certain occasion, Doorga asked 
Shivii what would please him most, and be a work of the greatest merit. He replied, 
to hold a fast in his name on the 14th of the wane of the inoon in Phalgoonii. 

© The birth-day of Rami. > Krishnit’s birth-day. 

4 The time of the Doorga festival. © ree AEH 
¥ From da, to give. 
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marriage without receiving a fee ;* a pool of water ;* a shalgramtt; 
a house containing food, clothes, &c. for twelve months; gold; 
cows; elephants; horses; palankeens; a road; a copy of a poo- 
ranti; a mountain of gold," silver, brass, rice, or other articles; 
land * a person's whole property ; yea, even his life. 

There are three ways of presenting a gift; one in which the 


person worships the receiver ; another in which he gives as an act 
of benevolence; and the last, in which the giver prays for some 


blessing on presenting his gift. Ifa shdodrii wish to present a gift 


to a bramhtn, he bathes, and carries it fasting : on arriving in the 
presence of the bramhiin, he sprinkles the gift with water, repeating 
an incantation that it may be thereby purified, and then presents 
it with such wordsas these: ‘ Sir, I have presented to you this gift: 
let me have your blessing, that I may obtain heaven, or, that my 
father may obtain heaven, or that itmay be imputed to me as an 
act of merit.’ ; 


If a man present land to bramhiins, he will obtain heaven; 
if a cow, he will after death ride on a cow across the river Voittrtinéé; 
if water, after death he will find refreshing water in his journey to 
Yumaliiyt, (the residence of Ytm#%, the regent of death) ; if’ house 


s The generality of the respectable Hindoos say, that receiving a fee for a 
daughter is like selling flesh ; yet the lower orders of bramhiins commonly receive 
money on giving a daughter in marriage. Formerly the Hindoo rajas assisted the 
bramhiins by giving them money for the expenses of their weddings. A story is re- 
lated of a raja, who was intreated:-by a’bramhiin to bestow a gift upon him for the 
expenses of his marriage. The raja ordered him to put a garland round the neck of 
the first woman he met, and let her become his wife. The bramhtin went out, and 
met the raja’s mother returning from bathing. When about to put the garland round 
her neck, she demanded the reason of this strange conduct; which the bramhin ex- 
plained. The old lady told him to wait, and she would bring about what he wanted. 
She sat at the door of the palace, and compelled her son to, come and invite her in. 
She replied, that she was become the wife of such a bramhiin, and that she must go 
with her new husband. The raja, thunderstruck, called for the bramhiin, gave him 
a thousand rupees towards his wedding, and brought his mother into the house again. 


t Pools are dug every year in all parts of Bengal, and offered to all creatures, ac- 
companied with a number of ceremonies. 


4 The height of these mountain-gifts is given in the Pooshkirt-khiindti of the 
Pidmii-poorani. It must not be supposed that they are very large ; but it is neces- 
sary that figures of trees, deer, &c. should be seen on them. In one of the smritees is 
an account of a prostitute, who offered a mountain of gold. About the year 1794, 
Chiinooghoshi, a kaist’hii of Midnapore, gave to the bramhiins an artificial mountain 
of gold. A little before this, Gopalu-krishnu, a voidyi of Rajii-niigiirii, presented to 
the bramhiins three mountains, one of gold, another of rice, and another of the seeds 
of sesamum. 

x It is very common for rich Jand-owners to make presents of land to bramhtins. 
At a shraddhij for a father or a mother, a piece of land, or its value in money, is in- 
variably given to bramhiins, unless the person be poor. Many of the Hindoo rajas 
sought ont poor bramhiins, and gave them grants of land. A story is related of 
Keéerttee-chiindrii, raja of Burdwan, who once founda poor fatherless boy, the son 
of a bramhiin, tending cattle: he gave hima village, with as much land as he 
could run over without stopping; and disinherited the shdddri who had dared to 
— “aaa ofa . in so mean an occupation, The same raja ordered a 
man to be cut in pieces, for refusing to restore to a bramhijn a a which the 
former had bought in a lot offered a sale, iB gop 


s 
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to bramhiins, he will obtain a palace in heaven ; if an umbrella to a 
bramhtin, he will not suffer, in another world, from the rays of the 
sun ; if shoes, in his way to heaven he will not suffer from the 
heat of the ground ; if perfumes to bramhins, he will never, after 
death, receive an offensive smell; if medicine to the blind, he will 
be delivered from darkness hereafter ; if a daughter to ‘a bramhin, 
et a fee, he will gain as much asif he had given the whole 
world. : 


Sect. X VIIl.—Entertaining Bramhiins. 


As might be expected in a system formed by bramhiins, honour- 
ing them with a feast is represented as an act of the highest merit. 
At the close of all religious ceremonies, bramhtins are entertained ; 
private individuals, during particular holidays, make a feast for 

“one or more bramhiins ; a person on his birth-day, on the anniver- 
sary of the day in which received the initiating incantation, or at 
the full moon, or at any feast, entertains bramhtins. During the 
whole of the month Voishakhtiy-it is very meritorious to give 
feasts to bramhiins, 





Srcr. XIX. —Various Works of Merit. 


Tue Hindoo lawgivers have established several customs, 
which, if separated from idolatry, would be worthy of the highest 
commendation : they promise to the obedient the greatest rewards 
in a future state. 


Among these we may place hospitality to strangers.’ The 
traveller, when he wishes to rest for the night, goes to a house, 
and says, ‘Iam ttit’hee’; i.e, I am to be entertained at your 
house. ‘The master or mistress of the house, if of a hospitable dis- 
position, gives him water to wash his feet, a seat, tobacco, 
water to drink, &c. After these refreshments, they give him 
fire-wood, a new earthen pot to cook in,* rice, split peas, oil, 
spices, &c. ‘The next morning he departs, somtimes without 
saying any thing, and at other times he takes leave. In the 


¥ Munoo says, ‘No guest must be dismissed in the evening by a house-keeper : he 

is sent by the returning sun, and whether he come in fit season or unseasonably, he 
nist not sojourn in the house without entertainment. Let not himself eat any dclicate 
food, without asking his guest to partake of it : the satisfaction of a guest will as- 
suredly bring the housekeeper, wealth, reputation, long life, and a place in heaven.’ 

* Almost every Hindoo is either constantly or occasionally his own cook. 

2 The Hindoos have no word for ‘ thank you’ in their common language, and 
gratitude itself appears to constitute no part of their virtues.. The greatest benefits 
conferred very rarely meet with even the least acknowledgment, Ihave. known- 
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houses of the poor or the covetous, a stranger meets with worse 
entertainment. Not unfrequently the mistress of the house 
_ execuses herself to a person wishing to become a guest, and among 
~ other things alleges, that there are none but women and children 
at home. It is not very uncommon for a traveller to go to several 
houses, and to be refused at all. This is partly owing to fear, that 
the stranger may plunder the house in the night. Where persons 
have porches at the outside of their houses, they have less fear, as 
the stranger is then kept at a distance. This hospitality to strangers 
is indeed sometimes abused by a thief, who robs the house and de- 
camps. Yet if a person refuse to entertain a stranger, the shastrti 
declares that all the sins of the guest become his, and his works 
of merit become the guest's. The traveller sometimes murmurs on 
going away, exclaiming that the people of this village are so 
depraved, that they refuse 2 handful of rice to a traveller. Ifa 
family are unable through poverty to entertain a guest, the 
shastrt orders that they shall beg for his relief. The stranger 
after eating must take nothing uncooked from the house. 4 


A person of the name of Goltiki-Chtindrii-Rayt, of Serampore, — 
formerly sirkar to the Danish East India Company, has particularly 
distinguished himselfin the present day, as the most eminent 
Hindoo in Bengal for liberality “to ystrangers. Upon an average, 
two hundred travellers or mendi¢ants were formerly fed daily 
at and from his house ; and itis Said that he expended in this © 
manner fifty thousand rupees, annually, 


Another work of charity is the digging of pools by the side of 
public roads, to supply the thirsty traveller with water. The 
eutting of these ponds, and building flights of steps in order to 
descend into them, is in many cases very expensive: four thousand 
rupees are frequently expended in one pond, including the expense 
attending the setting it apart to the use of the public ; at which 
time an assembly of bramhiins is collected, and certain formulas 
from the shastrtis read by a priest ; among which, in the name of 
the offerer, he says, ‘I offer this pond of water to quench the 
thirst of mankind. At the close ofthe ceremony, a feast is given 
to the assembled bramhtins, who are also dismissed with presents, 


European physicians perform the most extraordinary cures on ,the bodies of the 
natives gratuitously, withouta solitary instance occurring of a single individual 
returning to acknowledge the favour. Amongst the higher orders of Hindoos, how- 
ever, the master of a house sometimes says to a guest on his departure, ‘ You will 
excuse all inattention ;’ and the guest replies, ‘Oh ! sir, you are of a distinguished 
easte ! What shall I say in return for the manner in which I have been entertained ? 
Such food! sucha bed! But this is like yourself. Noone entertainsa guest as you 
do. May Litkshméé (the goddess of riches) ever dwell in your house.’ 


Isuppose, that in all eastern countries it is a custom for guests to be thus 
entertained at private houses. ‘The address of our Lord to his disciples seems to 
intimate that such was the case among the Jews: ‘ And into whatsoever city or town 
ye shall enter, enquire who in it is worthy ; and there abide till ye go thence. And 
whosoever shall not receive you, when ye depart out of that house, &c.’ 
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it is unlawful for the owner ever afterwards to appropriate this 
pond to his own private use. If the water be very clear and 
sweet, the offerer is complimented as a person with whose merits 
the gods are pleased. A person of Burdwan, of the name of 
Ramt-palt, is mentioned as having prepared as many as a hundred 
pools in different places, and given them for public use. » Persons 
inhabiting villages where water was scarce, used to petition this 
public benefactor to cuta pool for them ; and, after obtaining 
leave of the raja, he bestowed upon them this necessary blessing.” 


The planting of trees to afford shade to travellers is another 
act of merit among the Hindoos, and, in a hot climate like 
this, deserves to be classed among actions that are commendable. 
Some trees also are considered as sacred, and the planting of them 
is therefore deemed’ a religious act The trees thus planted are 
generally the tshwit’ht,° the viti,‘ vilwt,° tshokt,’ vukoolt,* 
pliksht," oodoombtri,' shingshtipa,* ttimali,’ jéévu-pootree,” &e. 
‘At the time of planting these trees, no religious ceremony takes 
place ; but when they are dedicated to public or sacred uses, the 
ceremony called priitisht’ha is performed. The person who plants 
one tshwit’ht,* one nimbi,’ two chimptiki,’ three nagtkéshwtrt,' 
seven tal," and nine cocoanut trées, and devotes them with their 
fruit, shade, &c. to public uses, jis'‘promised heaven. 


About twenty years ago, a landowner of Patt-dtht, about 
fourteen miles from Calcutta, planted an orchard by a public road, 
placed a person to keep it, and dedicated it to the use of travellers 
of all descriptions; who are permitted to enter it, and take as 
much fruit as they can eat on the spot. Krishnii-viisoo, of Calcutta, 
made a road’ from Kuttikii to the temple of Jigiinnat’hi, in Orissa, 
and planted a double row of fruit trees on the sides of this road . 
for the use of pilgrims going to the temple. ‘The pilgrims cook 
their food, sleep under the shade of these trees, and eat the fruit 
which they yield. He also cut a large pool near the temple, to 
supply these pilgrims with water. Raja Sookht-mtyt, of Calcutta, 
who died in the year 1811, left 100,000 rupees to be appropriated 
to the repairs aad improvement of the road to the temple of 
Jiiginnat’ht, in Orissa, and to assist pilgrims going there in 
paying the tax to Government: 


In some parts, in the sultry months Voishakht and J yoisht’ht, 


» Cutting wells made a man famous in patriarchal times : a well, said to be 
Jacob’s well, existed in Samaria at the commencement of the Christian era. John 
iv. 6, 12. Se 


¢ Ficus religiosa, @ Ficus Indica. e Aigle marmelos. £ Jonesia asoca. 
 Mimusops elengi. & Ficus venosa. i Ficus glomerata. k Dalbergia Sisso. 
1 Xanthochymus _ pictorius. m Unascertained. n Ficus religiosa, ° Melia 
ezadirachta,  » Michelia champaca. a Mesua ferea. ? Borassus flabelliformis. 


+ There are very few good public roads in Bengal. 
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rich Hindoos, as an act of merit, erect sheds by the public roads, 
and supply travellers gratis with water and other refreshments. 


For the comfort of travellers, lodging-houses are erected by 
opulent Hindoos on the side of public roads, in some of which 
travellers are supplied with refreshments gratis. 





Sect. XX.—Reading and hearing Pooranis. 


Ar the close of most of the poorants, the writers affirm, that 
itisan act of the greatest merit, extinguishing all sin, for the 
people to read these works, or hear them read. Those principally 
recited in Bengal, as an act of merit, are the Miuhabharitt, the 
Shré3-bhagiivitt, the Kalikti poorant, the Ootktlti and Kaleé- 
khiindts.* Le 

Some auspicious day, in the month Kartikt, Maght, or Voi- 
shakhit, is chosen, on the day preceding which the bramhtiins are 
entertained. A shed, covered with thatch and open on all. sides, 
is prepared, sufficiently large, if the ceremony be on a grand scale, 
to accommodate four or five thousand people, At one end, a place 
rather elevated is prepared for the-person who is to read ; and the 
other end, if there be a portico to the house, is enclosed by a cur- 
tain, from whence the women hear, and peep through the crevices. 
Mats are spread for the peoplé to sit on, the bramhitins in one place, 
and the kaytist’htis in another," and the shoddris in another. On 
the appointed day all take their places: the people, on entering, 
make prostration to the shalgramii and to the bramhtns. The 
person at whose expense this is performed, after bathing, enters 
the assembly, acquaints the ptindits with his design, and asks 
leave to choose those who are to read ; to each of whom he pre- 
sents a piece of cloth, directing him what to do. The reader 
(Pat’hiikii) sits on the elevated seat ; below him, on the right and 
left, sit the examiners, (Dhartiktis) ; and before him the Stdiisyts, 
who decide upon the exactness of the copy. Tw ‘persons (Shrotas) 
sit in front, and in the name of the householder hear it read: 
Before the recitation begins, a bramhtin in his name presents a 
garland of flowers, and some white paint, to the shalgramt ; places 
very thick garlands on the neck, arms, and head of the reader, and 
anoints his breast and forehead with white paint ; and afterwards 
places garlands round the necks of the bramhtins and some of the» 


t The two last works are parts of the Sktindii poorand. 


« When a kaytist’hi has a poorantread at his own house, before the recital 
commences-the officiating bramhiin worships the book, the author, and the person 
whose actions are celebrated in this work. Flowers, rice, a burnt-offering, &c. are 
presented to the book, and to the persons worshipped. eee 
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shdddrts. The Pat}hikt then (about nine or ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon) beings to read one of these poorantis aloud. ‘The first day 
they sit about an hour; but on the succeeding days they begin at 
seven and continue till twelve ; and in the afternoon meet again, 
when the meaning of what was read in the forenoon in Stingskritii 
is to be given in Bengalee, by the Kithtku, or speaker ; who takes 
the seat of the Pat’hiku, placing the shalgramt upon a stand before 
him. At times the passions of the multitude are greatly moved ; 
when some one perhaps presents the reader with a piece of money. 
The whole is closed at dusk, when the people retire, and converse 
upon what they have heard. This method is pursued from day to 
day till the book is finished. The recitation of the Muhabhartitt 
occupies four months, of the Shrée-bhagtivtiti about one. 


Some persons entertain the guests on the last day instead of 
the first, dismissing the bramhiins with presents. It is said, that 
not less than 100,000 rupees have been sometimes expended by 
rich men at such recitals. The person who causes these books to 


be read, is promised great future rewards. 





Sect, XXI.—Sacred Rehearsals, ( Géett.*) 


Tue Hindoos, as an act of merit, employ persons to sing those 
parts of their shastris, which» contain the history of their 
ods. These songs have been composed in the Bengalee 
from the following, among other shastriis: the Chtindée, Rama- 
inti, the Muhabhartiti, the Shréé-bhagiviti, the Gtinga-vakyt- 
ytleé, the Kalikti, Pudmi, and Shivi poorantis, and the Kashéé- 
khiindw. The names of the songs are: Kaléé-keérttint, Unntida- 
miingilt, Krishnt-miingilti, Gtnga-bhiktee-tirtinginee, Kiivee- 
kinktint, Muniisa-mtingtli. Huiree-siingkéérttint, Peerér-ganu, 
Dhtpér-gant. 

Asa specimen of the manner in which this singing is conduct- 
ed, I insert an account of the performance called Kiivee-ktinkitnt. 
Sometimes a rich man bears the expense, and at others halfa 
dozen persons join in it. If the former, he has the rehearsal in his 
own yard ; and if several unite, it is done in some suitable place in 
the village, after the place has been swept, and an awning put over 
it. Eight or ten singers of any caste, attended by four or five musi- 
cians are employed. Upon the ancles of all the singers are loose 
brass rings, which make a gingling noise: in the left hand is held 
a brush made from the tail of the cow of T'artary; and in the 
right, round flat-pieces of metal, which by being shook, make a 
jingling noise. The drum- continues to beat till all the people 


x From goi, sing, 
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have taken their places; after which the chief singer steps forth, 
and after a short preface begins to sing, moving his feet, waving 
his hands, and now and then dancing. The softer music also plays 
at intervals, and the other singers take parts, waving the cow-tails, 
and dancing with a slow motion, When the passions of the hearers 
are affected, some throw small pieces of money at the feet of the 
principal singer. The performance continues during the day for 
nearly six hours, and is renewed again at night. 


These rehearsals are in some instances continued a month : 
each day a new song is chosen. The inferior singers receive about 
eight-pence a day each; and for this trifle sing till they are black 
in the face, and become quite hoarse. The performance being ott 
of doors, is very unfavourable to vocal efforts, and the exertions 
of the singers are in consequence very painful. The gifts to those 
singers who excel, often increase the allowance considerably ; and 
at the time of their dismission, the performers haye garments, &c, 

resented to them. A feast to the bramhtins concludes the re- 
earsal. Sometimes women are employed, though not frequently, 


The hearing of these songs, however filthy some of them may 
be, is considered as an act of religious merit. 


q 2 


Sxor. XXIL—HungingLamps in the Air. 


In the month Kartikt, the Hindoos suspend lamps in the air 
on bamboos, in honour of the gods, and in obedience to the shastris. 
I cannot learn any other origin of this custom than this, that as 
the offerings of lamps to particular gods is considered as an act of 
merit, so this offering to all the gods, during the auspicious month 
Kartikt, is supposed to procure many benefits to the giver. 





Sect. XXUI—Method of preventing Family Misfortunes. 


Ir a Hindoo die on an unlucky day, the shastrtis declare 
~ that not only the whole race of such a person, but the very 
trees of his garden will perish. To prevent these direful effects, a 
ceremony called Pooshktira-shantee is performed in the night, by 
the river side, or in some plain; where two bramhins sit on an 
altar, and worship the nine planets, also Yimi, bares ok SS 
Pooshkiirti-peoroosht,’ and the shalgrami ; and afterwards offer a 
sacrifice. One of the bramhiins then makes the images of Yumt 


¥ Yiimii is the judge of the dead; Chitrii-goopti is his recorder ; and Pooshkiril 
poorooshit, a kind of inferior deity, who resides with Yumi, oe 
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and Pooshktirti-pooroosht ; one with cow-dung, and the other with 

yaste made of rice. ‘l'o these images he imparts souls, worships 
the knife, slays a fish, and offers it in two parts, with some blood, 
to the cow-dung and paste images. The person who performs this 
eeremony then dismisses the two bramhtins with fees, and avoids 
seeing their faces any more on that night. 





Sect. XXIV.— Ceremony for removing the Evils following bad 
Omens. 


Ira thunder-bolt fall on a house; ifa vulture, or_hargilla 
(the gigantic crane,) alight on it; or if shackals or owls lodge in 
it; or if a shackal howl in the yard in the day-time, some evil will 
befall the persons livingin this house. ‘To prevent this, the cere- 
mony called Udbhootti-shantee is performed ; which comprises the 
worship of Briimha and other gods, the burnt-sacrifice, repeating 
the name of a certain deity, &c. 





Suct. XXV.— Ceremonies performed while sitting on a dead Body 


In the former edition of this -work, I inserted a pretty long 
account of a number of strange. ceremonies, principally drawn from 
the tintris, and known under» the name of Sadhtint. One of 
these rites is performed while sitting on a dead body ; and the 
whole are practised under the superstitious notion that the wor- 
shipper will obtain an interview with his guardian deity, and be 
empowered to work miracles. 


_ The late Ram*i-Krishni, raja of Natori, employed the greater 
part of his time in repeating the name of his guardian deity, and 
in other gloomy and intoxicating rites. The princess who had 
adopted him, and who had become his spiritual guide, was offend- 
ed on perceiving his turn of mind. A little before his death, he 
performed the Shivi-sadhiint, and his house steward, a bramhitn, 
provided for him a dead body and other necessary articles ; and it 
is affirmed, that while the raja was sitting on the dead body, 
(which was placed in the temple of Kaléé, built by the raja at 
Natort,") he was thrown from it to the river Nartdu, a distance 
of about halfa mile. After a long search, the raja was found on 
this spot in a state of insensibility, and in a few days after he 
died. I give this story as it was related to me by two or three 
bramhtins. hat the raja performed the Shtivt-sadhtind is very 
probable. : 


ae The raja is said to have endowed this temple with lands, &c. of the annual 
value of 100,000 rupecs. 
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Secr. XXVI.—Ceremonies for removing, subduing, or 
destroying Enemies. 


> Typ ttintrit shastriis, and even the védts, have laid down the 
forms of an act of worship to remove an enemy to a distance, to 
bring him into subjection, or to destroy him. ‘Yhis worship is ad- 
dressed to the yoginé4s, or other inferior deities, before a female 
image made of cow-dung, or a pan of water, ona Tuesday or Satur- 
day, at the darkest hour of the night. Many incantations are re- 
peated, and some bloody sacrifices offered. The worshipper ex- 
pects, that by the power of these incantations his enemy will be 
seized with some dreadful disease, and will thus perish by the un- 
seen hand of the yoginéss If a person hear that his enemy is 
performing these ceremonies for his destruction, he pays another 
person to perform similar rites, to prevent any evil arising to him, 


The Hindoos have also a great variety of incantations, which 
are supposed to possess the same power as charms in Europe.* For 
destroying the cattle or goods of an enemy, incantations are used ; 
as well as to hinder cows from calving, milk from yielding butter, 
&c. Another incantation is used to extract fish bones from the 
throat. They have incantations-also for almost every disease ; as, 
the head-ache, tooth-ache, fever, dysentery, leprosy, madness, burns, 
scalds, eruptions on the skin, &¢: - Inthe tooth-ache they are taught 
to imagine, that by the power ofthe incantation a small grub is ex- 
tracted from the tooth. Am incantation is repeated to make a tree 
grow in the belly of an enemy, as well as to obtain preservation 
from snakes, tigers, witches, ghosts, and all other destructive 
things ; and to drive away serpents, or wild beasts. If any one 
has been robbed, he prevails upon a person to read an incantation 
to discover the thief. If any one, who has power to injure another, 
be offended, the Hindoos read an incantation to appease him. Ifa 
person has a trial depending in a court of justice, he reads an in- 
cantation while putting on his turban, that he may gain his cause. 
The caste of Hindoos who keep snakes for a show, repeat incanta- 
tions that they may handle these snakes without harm. Other in- 
cantions are mentioned, by which a person is able to conceal him- 
self, when in the act of doing any thing requiring secrecy. 





Sect. XXVI.<Impure Orgies, with Flesh, spirituous 
Liquors, &e. (Pidrnabhishékit.) 


Some of the worshippers of the female deities assume the pro- 
fession of briimhiicharéés; among whom tle ceremony called 
podrnabhishékii is known, and which is performed in the night, in 


® Some incantations must be read every day, others preserve their power three, 
and some eight days; but no incantation will keep good longer than eight days, with- 
out being reid afresh. : : 
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a secret manner, at the house of the person who understands the 
formulas. He who wishes to be initiated into these rites, raises an 
* altar of earth in the house appointed, and scatters some peas on it, 
which sprout out by the time the altar is used. On the day pre- 
ceding the rites, he performs the vriddhee-shraddht in the name 
of his deceased ancestors; and during the whole of the following 
night, repeats the name of the goddess to be worshipped, rehearses 
her praise, eats flesh, drinks spirits, &e, On the following day, 
he takes to the house appointed some flesh, (of any animal,) 
spirituous liquors, rice, fish, and many other offerings ; with 
nine females of different castes, (one of which must be a bram- 
hiin’s daughter,) and nine men, (brimhicharéés;) with one 
female for the priest, and another for himself. The priest next 
takes nine pans of water, and places on them branches of different 
trees, and sets up some plantain trunks around them ; after which 
the person to be initiated presents a garment to the priest, and 
intreats him to anoint him. The priest then offers to the goddess, 
an intoxicating beverage made with the leaves of hemp ; of which 
all present, both women and men partake. He next rubs on the 
foreheads of the persons present some red lead, and worships the 
goddess, the guardian deity of the person to be initiated, making 
the latter repeat it ; and worships the men and women who are 
pen presenting to each a, piecé of cloth and other offerings. 
ext the priest gives to the women spirituous liquors, in cups 
made ofthe cocoanut, or of human skulls. What they leave is 
taken out of the cups, mixed:together, and given to the men. The 
women then arise one by oné, aid, dipping the branches into the 
pans of water, sprinkle the person to be initiated, repeating incan- 
tations. This action’ is repeated by the priest, who changes the 
name of the disciple, and gives him one expressive of the state into 
which he is entering, as, Antindt-nat’hii, i. e., the lord of joy. If 
after this the disciple should become a religious mendicant, he is 
called a Vytiktavi-dhoott : if he continue in a secular state, he is 
called a Gooptavi-dhoott.’.. All the persons present continue 
repeating the names of their. guardian deities, and at intervals 
partake of the offerings, without considering the distinctions of 
caste, or the unlawfulness of the food. After midnight, acts of 
obscenity are perpetrated so abominable, that the bramhtn who 
gave me this account could only repeat them in part.’ After this, 
the priest worships one or more females, the daughters of bramhtins, 
and sacrifices a goat to Bhtigtivitéé, The initiated then offers a 


___ > The first of these two namies implies, that the person makes no secret of his 
_ being in the order into which he is initiated. He therefore becomes a religious 

mendicant, and publicly drinks ‘and smokes intoxicating herbs. The latter, after 

initiation, ‘continues in a secular state, and drinks spirituous liquors in secret. 


© Ramil-nath¥, the second Stingskrit# pttndit in the college, informed a 
friend of mine, that he once watched one of these groups unobserved, when spirits 
were poured on the head of a naked woman, while another drank them as they ran 
from her body, E eee Ss 
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present of money to the priest, and to the females and males 
present. The remainder of the night is spent in eating, drinking 
spirits, and repeating the names of different deities. These abom-~ 
inable ceremonies are enjoined in most of the tintri shastris. 
The bramhiin who gave me this account had procured it froma 
briimhticharéé, by pretending that he wished to perform these 
rites. 

In the year 1809, Trikont-goswaméé, a vytktavii-dhoott died 
at Kaléé-chatut, in the following manner :—Three days before his 
death he dug a grave near his hut, in a place surrounded by three 
vilwii trees, which he himself had planted. In the evening he 
placed a lamp in the grave, in which he made an offering of flesh, 
greens, rice, &c. to the shackals, repeating it the next evening. 
The following day he obtained from a rich native ten rupees worth 
of spirituous liquors, and invited a number of mendicants, who 
sat drinking with him till twelve at noon, when he asked among 
the spectators at what hour it would be full moon ; being informed, 
he went and satin his grave, and continued drinking liquors. 
Just before the time for the full moon, he turned his head towards 
the temple of Kaléé, and informed the spectators that he had 
come to Kaléé-ghatti with the hope of seeing the goddess, not the 
image in the temple. He had) frequently been urged by different 
persons to visit the temple; but though he had not assigned a 
reason for his omission, he now asked, what he was to ‘go and see 
there :—a temple? He could see that where he was. A piece of 
stone made into a face, orthe ‘silver hands? He could see 
stones and silver any whére élsé’ He wished to see the 
aon herself; but he had not, in this body, obtained the sight. 

owever, he had still a mouth and a tongue, and he would again 
call upon her. He then called out aloud, twice, ‘Kaleé! Kaleé? 
and almost immediately died ;—probably from excessive intoxi- 
cation. The spectators, though Hindoos, (who in general despise 
a drunkard,) considered this man as a great saint, who had 
foreseen his own death when in health : he had not less than four 
hundred disciples. 


The persons who have gone through the ceremony of Poornab- 
hishéku conceal this fact as much as possible, as thedrinking of spirits 
is disgraceful. They renounce all the ceremonies of the otherHindoos, 
as far as they can do it without incurring disgrace and loss of caste. 


Two bramhins, who sat with me when I was finishing this 
account, assured me, that the drinking of spirits was now so com- 
mon, that out of sixteen Hindoos, two drank spirits in secret, and 
about one in sixteen in public.’ Several of the Hindoo rajas, who 


_¢ They offer, or pretend to offer, these spirits to the idols, and then the drinking, 
or drinking to excess, is no crime in the opinion of these briimhiicharees, Amongst 
the regular Hindoos, the eating of flesh is acrime, but eating flesh that has been. 
offered to an image is an innocent action. : ; Sages 
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had received the initiating incantations of the female deities, are 
said to have given themselves up to the greatest excesses in drink- 
ing spirits. 


Sect. XXVIUIL—Burning of Widows alive. 


Tue following and other passages from the Hindoo shastris 
have no doubt given rise to this singularly shocking practice. 


‘O Fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified 
butter, eyes (coloured) with stibium, and void of tears, enter thee, 
the parent of water, that they may not be separated from their 
husbands, but may be in union with excellent husbands, be sinless, 
and jewels among women.—Rig-védit. 


‘There are 35,000,000 hairs on the human body. The woman 
who ascends the pile with her husband, will remain so many years 
in heaven.—As the snake-catcher draws the serpent from its 
hole, so she, rescuing her husband, (from hell,) rejoices with 
him—The woman who expires on the funeral pile with her 
husband, purifies the family of her mother, her father and her 
husband.—If the husband be* a bramhtinicide, an ungrateful 
person, or a muderer of his friend, the wife by burning with him 
purges away his sins—There is no virtue greater than a virtu- 
ous’ woman’s burning herself with her husband—No other 
effectual duty is known for virtuous women, at any time after the 
death of their lords, except casting themselves into the same 
fire—As long as a woman, in her successive transmigrations, shall 
decline burning herself, like a faithful wife, on the same fire with 
her deceased lord, so long shall she not be exempted from spring- 
ing again to life in the body of some female animal. — Ungira. 


‘Ifa woman who had despised her husband, and had done 
what was contrary to his mind, should (even) from mercenary 
motives, as fear, or a suspension of the reasoning powers, die with 
her husband, she shall be purged from all (crimes.) —Muhabhartitt. 


‘Though he have sunk to a region of torment, be restrained 
in dreadful bonds, have reached the place of anguish, be seized by 
the imps of Ytimti, be exhausted of strength, and afilicted and 
. tortured for his crimes ; still, as a serpent-catcher unerringly drags 
a serpent from his hole, so does she draw her husband from hell, 
and ascend with him to heaven by the power of devotion.—If the 


© The terms Sadhwéé and Sitéé, here rendered virtuous, are thus explained by 
Hareetii :—‘ commiserating with her husband in trouble, rejoicing in his joys, neglect- 
ing herself when he is gone from home, and dying at his death.’ In the Mitshyit 
pooranii it is said, ‘ By the favour of a chaste woman (Sadhwée) the universe is presery- 
ed, on which account she is to be regarded by kings and people as a goddess.’ 
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wife be within one day’s journey of the place where the husband 
died, and signify her wish to burn with him, the burning of his 
corpse shali be delayed till her arrival—lf the husband die on the 
third day of the wife’s menstrual discharge, and she desire to burn 
with him, the burning of his corpse shall be delayed one day to 
accommodate her” —Vyast. : 


«If the husband be out of the country when he dies, let the 
virtuous wife take his slippers, (or any thing else which belongs to 
his dress,) and binding them (or it) on her breast, after purification, 
enter a separate fire’ —Briimht poorant. 


A bramhiinéé cannot burn herself on a separate pile.’ Gottumié, 
—‘ But this is an eminent virtue in another woman.’ Ooshtina. — 


‘A woman with a young child, pregnant, doubtful whether 
she is pregnant or not, or menstruous, cannot ascend the pile. 
Vriktin-nariidey% poorant.—The Vishnoo poorant adds, ‘or 
lately brought to bed, (within 20 or 30 days,) cannot,’ &c. 


_ J do not find, that it is common for women to reveal their 
intention of being burnt with their husbands while both parties 
are in health. A few, however, ,avow this in confidence to their 
husbands, and there may be circumstances in the family which 
may lead to the expectation of such an event. In some families, 
for several generations, the widow invariably perishes at the death 
of her husband; and thus: established custom exacts this self- 
immolation from every woman,’ who’ has been so unhappy as to 
have become united to such a family. Howshocking to the female 
herself, had. she Christian feclings, to know that such a death awaits 
her! How shocking to the son, had he the feelings of a man, to 
know that he is doomed to perpetrate so horrible a matricide! 


When the husband is directed by the physician to be carried 
to the river side, there being then no hopes of his recovery, the wife 
declares her resolution to be burnt with him.‘ In this ease, she is 
treated with great respect by her neighbours, who bring her deli- 
eate food, &e., and when the husband is dead, she again declares her 
resolution to be burnt with his body. Having broken a small, 
branch from the mangoe tree, she takes it with her, and proceeds to 
the body, where she sits down. The barber then paints the sides 
of. her feet red; after which she bathes, and puts on new clothes. 
During these preparations, the drum beats a certain sound, by which 
it is known, that a widow is about to be burnt with the corpse of 
her husband. On hearing this all the village assembles. The son, 
orif there be no son, a relation, or the head man of the village 


Dying in the sight of the Ganges is not considered as absolutely necessary; 

if. woman perish with the dead body ; and sometimes a wife forbids the 
sick husband, assuring her friends, that she means to be burnt, and 
salvation of her husband certain without the help of Giinga. 74a 
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provides the articles necessary for the ceremony. <A hole is first 
dug in the ground, round which stakes are driven into the earth, 
and thick green stakes laid across to form a kind of bed; and upon 
these are laid, in abundance, dry faggots, hemp, clarified butter, 
pitch, &c. The officiating bramhtn now causes the widow to re- 
4 the formulas, in which she prays, that ‘as long as fourteen 
ndriis reign, or as many years as there are hairs on her-head, she 
may abide in heaven with her husband; that the heavenly dancers 
during this time may wait on her and her husband; and that by 
this act of merit all the ancestors of her father, mother, and hus- 
band, may ascend to heaven.’ She now presents her ornaments to 
her friends, ties some red cotton on both wrists, puts two new 
combs in her hair, paints her forehead, and takes into the end of 
the cloth that she wears some parched rice and kourees, While 
this is going forward, the dead body is anointed with clarified 
butter and bathed, prayers are repeated over it, and it is dressed in 
new clothes. The son next takes a handful of boiled rice, prepared 
for the purpose, and, repeating an incantation, offers it in the name 
of his deceased father. Ropes and another piece of cloth are spread 
upon the wood, and the dead body is then laid upon the pile. The 
widow next walks round the funeral pile seven times, strewing 
parched rice and kourees as shesgoes, which some of the spectators 
endeavour to catch, under the idea that they will cure diseases.* The 
widow now ascends the’ fatal pile,-or rather throws herself down 
upon it by the side of the dead body. A few female ornaments 
having been laid over her, the’ ropesare drawn over the bodies 
which are tied together, and faggdts placed upon them. The son 
then, averting his head, puts fire to the face of his father, and at the 
same moment several persons light the pile at different sides, when 
women, relations, &c. set up a cry: more faggots are now thrown 
upon the pile with haste,and two bamboo levers are brought over 
the whole, to hold down the bodies and the pile." Several persons 
are employed in holding down these levers, and others in throwing 
water upon them, that they may not be scorched. While the fire 
is burning, more clarified butter, pitch, and faggots, are thrown into 
it, till the bodies are consumed. It may take about two hours 
before the whole is burnt, but I conceive the woman must be dead 
in a few minutes after the fire has been kindled. At the close, each 
of the persons who have been employed, takes up a burning stick 
_ and throws it on the remaining fire. The bones, &c. that may be 
left, are cast into the Ganges. The place where the bodies have 
been burnt is plentifully washed with water; after which the son 
of the deceased makes two balls of boiled rice, and, with an incan- 


& Mothers hang the kourees round the necks of sick children. 


-h A person sometimes takes one of these bamboos, after the bodies are burnt, 
and, making a bow and arrow with it, repeats incantations over it. He then makes 
an image of some enemy with clay, and lets fly the arrow into this image. The per- 
‘son whose image is thus pierced is said to be immediately seized with a pain in his 
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tation, offers them in the name of his father and mother, and lays 
them on the spot where they were burnt. The persons who have 
been engaged in burning the bodies now bathe; and each one, 
taking up water in his hands three times, and repeating incanta- 
tions, pours out drink-offerings to the deceased. The son binds 
upon his loins, in coming up out of the water, a shred of new cloth ; 
which he wears, if a bramhiin, ten days. After this the family re- 
turn home, or remain till evening; or, if the burning has taken 
place in the evening, till the next morning. Before entering the 
house, they touch a piece of hot iron, and also fire. This ig done as 
a charm against evil spirits. 

Soon after my arrival in Bengal, I was an eye-witness to two 
instances of the burning of widows to death :—on the latter occa- 
sion two women were burnt together; one of them appeared to 
possess great resolution, but the other was almost dead with fear. 
In the year 1812, Isaw another widow burnt to death at Soondtirii- 
poort,, a distance of about three miles from Serampore ; and in the 
month of November, 1812, the wife of Ramut-nidhee, a banker, of 
Serampore,was burnt alive with the dead body of her husband, not half 
a mile from the Mission-house. These facts respecting the murder 
of the helpless widow as a religious ceremony are indeed so notori- 
ous, that the most careless traveller may convince himself, if he take 
the least notice of what is doing on the banks of the river. The 
natives do not attempt to hide these murders, but rather glory in 
them as proofs of the divine nature of their religion. ‘The facts here- 
after inserted have been voluntarily..given to me by respectable 
natives, most of whom were eye-witnesses of what they here testify. 


Several years ago, Ram-Nat’ht, the second Stingskritti ptindit 
in the College of Fort-William, saw thirteen women burn them- 
selves with one Mookttia-ramii, of Oola, near Shantee-poort. After 
the pile, which was very large, had been set on fire, a quantity of 
pitch being previously thrown into it to make it burn the fiercer, 
another of this man’s wives came, and. insisted on burning: while 
she was repeating the formulas, however, her resolution failed, and - 
she wished to escape ; but her son, perceiving this, pushed her into 
the fire, which had been kindled on the sloping bank of the river, 
and the poor woman, to save herself, caught hold of another woman, 
a wife also of the deceased, and pulled her into the fire, where they 
both perished. 


About the year 1789, Ubhiyt-chirtini, a bramhitin, saw four 
women burnt with Ramt-kantt, a kooléanti bramhiin, at Vasi- 
diroonéé, near Kaléé-ghatt. Three of these women were already 
surrounded by the flames when the fourth arrived. She insisted on 
being burnt with them: accordingly, after going rapidly through 
the preparatory ceremonies, (the bramhins in the mean time bring- 
ing a large quantity of combustible materials,) some fresh wood was 
laid near the fire already kindled, upon which this infatuated female 
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threw herself. In a moment faggots, oil, pitch, &c. were thrown 
upon her, and, amidst the shouts of the mob, she expired. 


_ Ramii-Hiree, a bramhiin, had three wives living at Khirtdth, 
near Calcutta, at the time of his death, about the year 1802. One 
of them was deranged ; with another he had never cohabited, and 
by the other he had one son. The latter had agreed with her hus- 
band, that, whenever he should die, she would burn with him; and 
he promised her, that if he died at Patna, where his employer lived, 
the body should be sent down to Khiridth. This woman touched 
her husband’s body at the time of this agreement, as a solemn rati- 
fication" of what she said; After some time this man died at Patna, 
and a friend fastened the body in a box, and sent it down on a boat. 
As soon as it arrived at Khtrtidth, the news was sent to his rela- 
tions. ‘The wife who had made the agreement failed in her resolu- 
tion, and sat in the house weeping. Her son, who was grown to 
manhood, ordered her repeatedly, in the most brutal manner, to pro- 
ceed to the funeral pile; and reminded her, that it was through her 
that his father’s body had been brought so far: but she refused, and 
still remained weeping. While this was going forward, the derang- 
ed wife, hearing that her husband was dead, and that his body had 
arrived at the landing-place, instantly declared that she would burn 
with him. The people endeavoured to terrify her, and divert her 
from her purpose; but she persisted in affirming that she would 
positively burn. She came to the house, and poured the most bitter 
reproaches on the wife who» was unwilling to die. This poor de- 
ranged wretch had a chain on hér'leg: a spectator proposed to take 
it off, and lead her to the funeral pile; and the third wife arriving, 
she was led with this deranged woman tothe body: the wood and 
other articles for the funeral pile were prepared, and a large crowd 
had assembled by the river side. As soon as the deranged wife saw 
the dead body, which was very much disfigured, and exceedingly 


h The Hindoos also make oath while touching one of the shastriis, or the shal- 
gramif, or a cow, or fire, or the tooltisee, or a roodrakshtt string of beads, or rice. 
When made before a bramhiin, or ina temple, or by laying the hand on the head of a 
son, an oath is ratified. 


_ i The Hindoos relate a number of stories respecting women who promised their 
husbands to burn with them, but afterwards shrank from the task. A story of this 
kind is related of a man named Gopalii-bharti, who pretended to die, in order to try 
the faithfulness of his wife. As soon as she thought he was really dead, she declared 
she would not die on his funeral pile; when the (supposed) dead man arose, and _ 
upbraided her for her insincerity. Another story is related of Shiimbhoo-ramt, of 
Arachya, in Burdwan, who had three wives, but was most attached to the youngest. 
This woman had promised her husband to burn with him after his death, and he had 
in consequence behaved with the greatest coolness towards his other wives, and had 
heaped all his wealth on this favourite. A person suggested doubts respecting the 
sincerity of this woman’s declaration. To try her, on a certain occasion, when 
absent from home, her husband sent a relation to say he was dead, and to urge her 
to go to the spot to be burnt with him. As soon as she heard the tidings, instead of 
proceeding to the spot where the body was supposed to be waiting, she locked up 
all the jewels, &c. her husband had given her, and set her husband's relations at 
defiance. In a few hours the (dead) husband arrived, degraded this wife, and for the 
future became more attached to the other two, 
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offensive, she declared it was not her husband; that in fact they 
were going to burn her with a dead cow. She poured curses on 
them all, and protested she would not burn with a dead cow.* The 
other female, who had never touched her husband, except at the 
marriage ceremony, was then bound to this putrid carcase, and de- 
voured by the flames. 


About the year 1796, the following most shocking and atrocious 
murder, under the name of stht-mtrtint,' was perpetrated at Mujil- 
poorti, about a day’s journey south from Calcutta. Bancha-rami, 
a bramhitin of the above place dying, his wife at a late hour went . 
to be burnt with the body: all the previous ceremonies were per- 
formed ; she was fastened on the pile, and the fire was kindled; but 
the night was dark and rainy. When the fire began to scorch this 
poor woman, she contrived to disentangle herself from the dead 
body, and creeping from under the pile, hid herself among some 
brush-wood. In a little time it was discovered that there was only 
one body on the pile. The relations immediately took the alarm, 
and searched for the poor wretch ; the son soon dragged her forth, 
and insisted that she should throw herself on the pile again, or drown 
or hang herself. She pleaded for her life at the hands of her own 
son, and declared that she could notembrace so horrid a death—but 
she pleaded in vain: the son urged, that he should lose his caste, and 
that therefore he would die, or she’should. Unable to presuade her 
to hang or drown herself, the son.and.others present then tied her 
hands and feet, and threw heron the funeral pile, where she quickly 
perished. - J 

_ Gopéé-nat’ht, a bramhiin employed in the Serampore Printing- 
office, was informed by his nephew, that in the year 1799, he saw 
thirty-seven females burnt alive with the remains of Untintti-ramit, 
a bramhtin of Bagna-para, near Ntidééya. This kooléénii brambhiin 
had more than a hundred wives. At the first kindling of the fire, 
only three of them were present ; but the fire was kept burning 
three days! When one or more arrived, the ceremonies weré 
Peet. and they threw themselves on the blazing fire! On the © 

t day, three were burnt; on the second fifteen ; and on the 
third nineteen ! Among these, some were forty years old, and 
others as young as sixteen. The three first had lived with this 
bramhiin ; the others had seldom seen him. From one family he 
omega: four sisters ; two of these were among the slaughtered 
victims. 


In the year 1812, a koolé@nt bramhtin, who had married twenty- 
five women, died at Choona-khalee. Thirteen died during his life- 


___* In the month of January, 1813, a poor deranged woman was burnt alive with 
bed sel foe Riighoo-nat‘hi, a bramhiin, at Bijiira-pooril, in thé zillah 
of Arishnit-ndgird. 


a Suhy, with ; mifriinif, death, 
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time; the remaining twelve perished with him on the funeral pile, 
leaving thirty children to deplore the fatal effects of this horrid 
system. 


== 


Some years ago, a kooléénti bramhtin, of considerable property, 
died at Sookhiichiirt, three miles east of Serampore. He had mar- 
ried more than forty women, eighteen of whom perished on the 
funeral pile. On this occasion a fire extending ten or twelve yards 
in length was prepared, into which they threw themselves, leaving 
more than forty children. 


About the year 1802, the wife of a man of property of the writer 
caste was burnt at Kashéé-poort, in the suburbs of Calcutta. The 
bramhiin who witnessed this scene informed me, that when he went 
to the spot, he saw a vast crowd of people assembled; and amongst 
the rest the above female, a girl about fourteen years old, and 
another female, of a different caste, who had cohabited with the 

“deceased. The girl addressed herself to the mistress of her hus- 
band, and asked her what she did there: it was true, her husband 
had never loved her, nor had he for one day since their marriage 
lived with her; yet she was now resolved to enjoy his company 
after death. She added, (continuing her address to the mistress of 
her husband,) ‘If, however, you will accompany him, come, let us 
burn together ; if not, arise and depart.’ She then asked the woman 
what her husband had bequeathed-to her, and was answered that 
he had given her twenty-five rupees, and some clothes. To this the 
wife of the deceased added twenty-five more. After this conversa- 
tion, the bramhiins hastened the ceremonies; her friends entreated. 
her to eat some sweetmeats, but she declined it, and declared that 
she would eat nothing but that which she came to eat, (fire) At 
this time the clouds gathered thick, and there was the appearance 
of heavy rain: some persons urged delay till the rain was over ; but 
she requested them to hasten the business, for she was ready. A 
bramhiin now arrived, and entreated the favour of this woman to 
forgive a debt due to her husband, for which his brother was in con- 
finement. She forgave it, leaving a written order behind her, to which 
she affixed her mark. After the ceremonies by the side of the river, 
and near the pile, were concluded, she laid herself down on the 
pile, placing one arm under the head ofthe deceased, and the other 

’ over his breast, and they were thus tied together. At the time of 
lighting the pile, the rain fell in torrents, and the fire was so 
partially lighted, that during half an hour it only singed her 
clothes and her hair. This devoted female, however, remained in 
the same posture on the pile till the rain ceased, when, in a few 
seconds, the fire devoured her. It was reported that she had 
anita with others, but she denied it before she ascended the 
pie. 

An Hugi clergyman, now deceased, once related to me two 


scenes to which he had been an eye-witness :—one was that of a 
31 
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young woman, who appeared to possess the most perfect serenity of 
mind during every part of the preparatory ceremonies : calm and 
placid, she acted as though unconscious of the least danger; she 
smiled at some, gave presents to others, and walked round the 
funeral pile, and laid herself down by the dead body, with as much 
composure as though she had been about to take rest at night. 
The other scene was very different ; the woman, middle-aged and 
corpulent, appeared to go through the business with extreme reluc- 
tance and agitation; the bramhiins watched her, followed her 
closely, held her up, and led her round the funeral pile, and seemed 
to feel uneasy till they had tied her fast to the dead body, and 
had brought the faggots and bamboo levers over her. This clergy- 
man added, that he saw one of this woman’s arms move, as in 
convulsive motions, for some time after the pile was lighted. The 
Hindoos say, that it is a proof the woman was a great sinner, if 
any part of her body isseen to move after the pile has been lighted ; 
and, on the contrary, if she. is not seen to move, they exclaim, 
‘Ah! what a perfect creature she was! Whata blessed stht-mt- 
runt was her’s! A respectable native once told me, that he had 
heard of a woman’s shrieking dreadfully after she was laid on the 
pile, which, however, did not save her life.” 


Instances of children of eight.or ten years of age thus devoting 
themselves are not uncommon. About the year 1804, a chil 
eight years old was burnt withthe dead body of Htree-nat’ht, 
bramhin of Elo, near Calcutta. At the time the news arrived of 
the death of this child’s husband, she was playing with other 
children at a neighbour’s house. Having just before been severely 
chastised by her aunt, and having formerly suffered much from her, 
she resolved to burn with the dead body, in order to avoid similar 
treatment in future; nor could her relations induce her to alter 
her resolution. She said she would enter the fire, but would not 
go back to her aunt. As soon as she was laid on the pile, she 
appeared to die, (no doubt from fear,) even before the fire touched 
her. The Hindoos say, it is often the case, that the female who is 
really Sadhwé, is united to her husband immediately on hearing 
the news of his death, without the delay of the fire—Another in- 
Stance of the same kind occurred in the year 1802, at Virisha, near 
Calcutta ; a child, eight years old, was burnt with her husband. 
Before she went to the funeral pile, she was compelled to put her 
hand upon some burning coals, and hold it there for some time, to 
convince her friends that she should not shrink at the sight of the 
fire —About the year 1794, a girl, fifteen years old, who had been 
delivered of her first child about three weeks, was burnt with her 
husband, Dévéé-chirtint, a bramhin of Mtniramt-poort, near 


2 1am credibly informed, that on the banks of the Briimht-pootrif, the Hindoos 
do not lay faggots on the bodies, nor are bamboos used as levers to hold them down; 
He ~ na lies on the pile with her arms round her husband, and fire is kindled 

nea’ cae ; 
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Barrack-poort. Her friends remonstrated with her, and did 
all except (what they ought to have done) use foree. When 
they urged the situation of the infant she would leave, she 
begged they would not disturb her mind with such things: it was 
only a female child, and therefore the leaving it was of less conse- 

uence. After she had mounted the pile, she sat up, and assured 
the officiating bramhtn she then recollected, that in a former birth 
he was her father. 


‘Women eighty years old and upwards sometimes burn with 
their husbands. About the year 1791, Gopalt-nayaltinkart, a 
very learned bramhin, died at Nudééya. He was supposed to have 
been one hundred years old at the time of his death; his wife 
about eighty. She was almost in a state of second childhood, yet her 
gray hairs availed, nothing against this most abominable custom. 
—A similar instance occurred about the year 1809, at Shantee- 
poort, when the wife of Rami-chtindrt-ytisoo, a kaytst’ht, at the 
age of eighty or eighty-five, was burnt with the corpse of her 
husband. 

Mrityoonjiiyt, the first Stingskritii ptindit in the College of 
Fort-William, once saw a bramhunéé at Ruiingt-poort, who had 
escaped from the pile. She was-carried away by a mat-maker, 
from whom she eloped, and afterwards lived with a Mustilman 
groom.—A bout the year 1804,-a-woman who had lived with a man 
as his wife, burnt herself with his body at Kaléé-ghatt, near 
Caleutta.—Some years ago, a sepoy from the upper provinces died 
at Khiddirti-poort, near Calcutta. “The woman who had cohabited 
with him went to the head land-owner, and requested him to 
provide the materials for burning her with the dead body. He 
did so, and this adulteress entered the flames, and was consumed 
with the dead body of her paramour, F 


* 

In Orissa, the defenceless widow is compelled to cast herself 
into a pit of fire. If, on the death of a raja, his wife burn herself 
with him, his concubines are seized, and by beating, dragging, 
binding, and other forcible methods, are compelled to throw them- 
selves into the pit, where they are all destroyed together. On this 
subject I beg leave to insert a letter drawn up by Purtishoo-ramt, 
a learned bramhiin :—‘Shréé Piirtishoo-ramti writes: 1 have myself 
seen the wives of one of the rajas of Ourisya burn with their husband. 
These are the particulars :—after the death of raja Gopéé-nat’hu- 
dévii, the head-queen, of her own accord, being prepared to be 
burnt with the body, a pit was dug, and quantities of wood piled 
up in it, upon which the corpse was laid, and upon this more 
faggots: when the fire blazed with the greatest fury, the head- 
queen cast herself into the flames and perishtd. The two other 
wives of the raja were unwilling to follow this example ; but they 
were seized by force, and thrown into the pit, and consumed. This 
happened about the year 1793" Z 
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The widows of the yogéés, a description of weavers, are some- 
times buried alive with their deceased husbands. If the person 
have died near the Ganges, the grave is dug by the side of the 
river, at the bottom of which they spread a new cloth, and on it 
lay the dead body. ‘the widow then bathes, puts on new clothes, 
and paints her feet ; and after various ceremonies, descends into 
the pit that is to swallow her up: in this living tomb she sits 
down, and places the head of her deceased husband on her knee, 
having alamp near her. The priest (not a bramhtin) sits by the 
side of the grave, and repeats certain ceremonies, while the friends 
of the deceased walk round the grave several times, repeat- 
ing ‘ Hiree bil! Hiree bul! (that is, literally, « Repeat 
the name of Hiree; but in its common use it is equivalent 
to ‘Huzza! Huzza!’). The friends (ifrich) cast into the grave 
garments, sweetmeats, sandal wood, rupees, milk, curds, clarified 
butter, or something of this kind; and the widow directs a few 
trifles to be given to her friends or children. The son also casts a 
new garment into the grave, with flowers, sandal wood, &c. after 
which earth is carefully thrown all round the widow, till it has 
arisen as high as her shoulders, when the relations throw earth in 
as fast as possible, till they have raised a mound of earth on the 
grave ; when they tread it down with their feet, and thus bury 
the miserable wretch alive. They place on the grave sandal wood, 
rice, curds, a lamp, &. and then; walking round the grave three 
times, return home. Among the voishnitivis also are instances 
of widows being buried alive with the dead bodies of their husbands. 
—On enquiring among the bramhtins, and other Hindoos em- 
ployed in the Serampore printing-office, I found that these murders 
were much more frequently practised than I had supposed: almost 
every one had seen widows thus buried alive, or had heard of 
them from undoubted authority. 





bd 

I could easily increase the number of these accounts so as to 
form a volume; but I am not anxious to Swell this work with more 
facts of this nature: these are sufficient to fill the mind of the 
benevolent with the deepest compassion for the miserable victims 
of this shocking superstition. i 


The Hindoo shastrits permit a woman to alter her resolution, 
even on the funeral pile, and command such a person to observe @ 
severe fast as an atonement. ‘his fast, however, may be commut- 
ed by gifts to bramhitins. The Vishnoo poorant directs such a 
female to become a briimhticharéé; which profession obliges the 
person to abstain from every pleasure, from chewing betel or other 
exhilirating herbs, from anointing herself with oil,” &e, Notwith- 


_- ™ This anointing is called tbhishékii: when oj] is applied to the crown of the 
head, and reaches to all the limbs, it is called ibhywingt. There seems to be a strong 
shies peiwixt the Jewish and Hindoo methods of anointing in this respect: ‘It is 
like the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s 
beard, that went down to the skirts of his garments.’ as 
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standing this provision of the shastri, I am informed that at pre- 
sent a widow, if she go to the dead body, declaring that she will 
be burnt with it, is never permitted to return: or, should such a 
ease occur, she is delivered up to persons of the lowest caste to do 
what they will with her; she never goes back to her relations. 


The desire of Hindoo women to die with their husbands, and 
the calmness of many in going through the ceremonies which pre- 
cede this terrible death, are circumstances almost, if not altogether, 
unparalleled. It is another proof of the amazing power which this 
superstition has over the minds of its votaries.°. Among other cir- 
cumstances which urge them to this dreadful deed, we may rank 
the following :—First, the védtis, and other shastriis, recommend 
it, and promise the widow that she shall deliver her husband from 
hell, and enjoy a long happiness with him in heaven; secondly, 
long custom has familiarised their minds to the deed ; thirdly, by 
this act they escape the disgrace of widowhood, and their names 
are recorded among the honorable of their families ;? fourthly, 
they avoid being starved and ill-treated by their relations ; and 
lastly, the Hindoos treat the idea of death with comparative indif- 
ference, as being only changing one body for another, as the snake 
changes his skin. If they considered death as introducing a per- 
son into an unalterable state, of existence, and God, the judge, as 

- requiring purity of heart, no doubt these ideas would make them 
weigh well a step pregnant with such momentous consequences, 


The conduct of the bramhtins’at'the burning of widows is so 
unfeeling, that those who have represented them to the world as 
. the mildest and most amiable of men, need only attend on one of 
these occasions to convince them, that they have greatly imposed 
on mankind. Where a family of brambiins suppose that the burn- 
ing of a mother, or their brother’s or uncle’s wife, or any other 
female of the family, is necessary to support the credit of the family, 
the woman knows she must go, and that her death is expected. 
She is aware also, that if she should not burn, she will be treated 
with the greatest cruelty, and continually reproached, as having 
entailed disgrace on the family. The bramhtin who has greatly 
assisted me in this work, has very seriously assured me, that he 
believed violence was seldom used to compel a woman to ascend 
the pile ; nay, that after she has declared her resolution, her friends 


° Such a widow reflects thus: ‘It is right that the wife leave the world with her 
> husband; a son can never be to a mother what a husband is to a wife; the extinction 
of life is the work of a minute; by strangling, by drowning, how soon does the soul 
leave the body: there are no terrors then in the funeral pile, and I shall at once enter 
on happiness: what multitudes have died in this manner before me; and if I live, I 
have nothing but sorrow to expect.’ : 


P It is common at Benares to set up, by the side of the river, stone monuments to 
the memory of widews who have been burnt with the bodies of deceased husbands. 
Persons coming from bathing bow to these stones, and sprinkle water on them, repeat- 
ing the words Sites, Site, i. €., chaste. oe ; ; 
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use various arguments to discover whether she be likely to per- 
severe or not; (for if she go to the water side, and there refuse to 
burn, they consider it an indelible disgrace on the family ;) that it 
is not uncommon for them to demand a proof of her resolution, by 
obliging her to hold her finger in the fire ; if she be able to endure 
this, they conclude they are safe, and that she will not alter her 
resolution. If, however, she should flinch at the sight of the pile, 
&c. they remain deaf to whatever she says ; they hurry her through 
the preparatory ceremonies, attend closely upon her, and go 
through the work of murder in the most determined manner. 


Some years ago, two attempts were made, under the immediate 
superintendance of Dr, Carey, to ascertain the number of widows 
burnt alive within a given time. The first attempt was intended 
to ascertain the number thus burnt within thirty miles of Calcutta, 
during one year, viz. in 1803. Persons, selected for the purpose, 
were sent from place to place through that extent, to enquire of 
the people of each town or village how many had been burnt with- 
in the year. The return made a total of FOUR HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-EIGHT. Yet very few places east or west of the river 
Hoogly were visited. To ascertain this matter with greater exact- 
ness, ten persons were, in the year 1804, stationed in the different 
places within the above-mentioned.extent of country ; each per- 
son’s station was marked out, and he continued on the watch for 
six months, taking account of every instance of a widow’s being 
burnt which came under his observation. Monthly reports were 
sent in; and the result, though less than the preceding year’s re- 
“ae made the number between TWO AND THREE HUNDRED 
or the year !—If within so small a space several hundred widows 
were burnt alive in one year, HOW MANY THOUSANDS OF 
THESE WIDOWS MUST BE MURDERED IN A YEAR—IN 
SO EXTENSIVE A COUNTRY AS HINDOOSTHAN !* So ° 
that, in fact, the funeral pile devours more than war itself! How 
truly shocking! Nothing equal to it exists in the whole work 
of human cruelty! What.a tragic history would a complete detail 
of these burnings make! - 





Sect. XXIX.—Voluntary Suicide, (Kamyti-Mtirtini.") 


A NUMBER of expressions in several shastriits countenance the 
practice of voluntary suicide ;* and some of the smritees, and 
pooranis, lay down rules for Kamyti-mirtnt ; declaring it, however, 


4 It will easily occur to a person familiar with the Holy Scriptures, what a great 
difference there is betwixt the commands of these Scriptures respecting the widow and 
the orphan, and the Hindoo shastriis. In the former the Divine Being declares him- 
self to be ‘the father of the fatherless, the husband of the widow.’ 

_ * From kami, desire, and mtirtint, death. ae 
= Many modern works in the English language give too much countenance to thit 
ea erime. What is it that unites nominal Christians and Heathens in so many 
points of doctrine and practice ? Mtinoo says, ‘A mansion infested by age and by sorrow 
let its occupier always cheerfully quit,’ Mr, Hume says, ‘Whenever pain or sorrow 
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a crime in a bramhtin ; but meritorious in a shoodri. The person 
is directed first to offer an atonement for all his sins, by making a 
present of gold to bramhtins, and honoring them with a feast; 
‘afterwards, putting on new apparel and adorning himself with gar- 
lands of flowers, he is accompanied to the river by a band of 
music. If he has any property, he gives it to whom he pleases. 
then, sitting down by the side of the river, he repeats the name of 
his idol, and proclaims, that he is now about to renounce his life 
in this place in order to obtain such or such a benefit. After this, 
he and his friends proceed on a boat, and fastening pans of water 
to his body, he plunges into the stream. The spectators cry out, 
‘Hitree bul! Htree bul!’ Huzza! Huzza! and then retire. Some- 
times a person of property kindly interferes, and offers to relieve 
the wants of the victim if he will abstain from drowning himself; 
but the deluded man replies that he wants nothing, as he is going 
to heaven ! ‘ 


_. When a person is afflicted with a supposed incurable distemper, 
oris in distress, or despised, it is common for him to form the re- 
solution of parting with life in the Ganges; or the crime is com- 
mitted after a vow, at the time of making which the person prayed 
for some favour in the next birth; as riches, freedom from sorrow, 
&e. Sick persons sometimes abstain from food for several days 
while sitting near the river, that life may thus depart from them 
in sight of the holy stream;,,but,the. greater number drown them- 
selves in the presence of the:relations; and instances are mention- 
ed, in which persons in the act of self-murder have been forcibly 
pushed back into the stream by their own offspring! ‘There are 
different places of the Ganges where it is considered as most desira- 
ble for persons thus to murder themselves, and in some cases auspi- 
cious days are chosen. on which to perform this work of religious 
merit ; buta person’s drowning himself in any part of the river 

is supposed to be followed with immediate happiness. At Sagutrt 
island it is accounted an auspicious sign if the person is speedily 
seized by a shark, or an alligator ; but his future happiness is sup- 
posed to be very doubtful if he should remain long in the water 
before he is drowned. The British Government, for some years 
past, has sent a guard of sepoys to prevent persons from murder- 
ing themselves and their children at this junction of the Ganges 
with the sea, at the annual festivals held in this place* 


80 far overcome my patience, as to make me tired of life, 1 may conclude that I am 
recalled from my station in the plainest and most express terms. Where is the crime 
of turning a few ounces of blood from their natural channel? These are the opinions 
of Minoo and Hume. The Christian system, in every part, teaches us to say, ‘ All the 
days of my appointed time will I wait, till my change come.’ In England, where the 
idea prevails that self-murder excludes from the hope of mercy in the next world, 
suicides are very common. What then must they be in a country containing so much 
unrelieved distress as this, and where the inhabitants are persuaded, that self-murder 
in the Ganges is the very road to future happiness ?- : 


* t In the year 1806, at this place, I saw a bramhinéé (dripping with wet and 
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Some years ago, as Shivi-Shiromtinee,* a bramhtn, was re- 
turning from bathing with Kashéé-nat’hi, another bramhitin, at 
Shantee-poorti, they saw a poor old man sitting on the bank of the 
river, and asked him what he was doing there. He replied, that 
he was destitute of friends, and was about to renounce his life in 
the Ganges. Kashéé-nat’hi urged him not to delay then, if he was 
come to die ;—but the man seemed to hesitate, and replied, that 
it was very cold. The bramhiin (hinting to his companion that 
he wished to see the sport before he returned home) reproached 
the poor trembling wretch for his cowardice, and seizing his hand, 
dragged him to the edge of the bank; where he made him sit down, 
rubbed over him the purifying clay of the river, and ordered him to 
repeat the proper incantations. While he was thus, with his eyes 
closed, repeating these forms, he slipped down, and sunk into the 
water, which was very deep, and perished ! 


® About the year 1790, a young man of the order of dtndéés 
took up his abode at Kakshaléé, a village near Nudééya, fora 
few months, and began to grow very corpulent. Reflecting that a 
person of his order was bound to a life of mortification, and 
feeling his passions grow stronger and stronger, he resolved to 
renounce his life in the Ganges. He requested his friends to 
assist him in this act of self-murder; and they supplied bim with a 
boat, some cord, and two water-pans. He then proceeded on the 
boat into the middle of the stream, and, filling the pans with 
water, fastened one to his neck,.and the other round his loins, and 
in this manner descended into’ the’ water—to rise no more ! in the 
presence of a great multitude of applauding spectators. A few 
years after this another dtindee, while suffering under a fever, 
renounced his life in the Ganges at Nidééya; and nearly at the 
same time, a diindéé at Ariyadth, about four miles from Calcutta, 
in a state of indisposition, refusing all medical aid, (in which indeed 
he acted according to the rules of his order,) cast himself into the 
river from a boat, and thus renounced life, 


Giinga-dhiiri-shastréé, a learned bramhtn, informed me, that 
in the year 1806 he spent near two months at Priyagt, during 
which time he saw about thirty persons drown themselves ! 
Almost every day he saw or heard of one or more stinyaséés who 
thus terminated their existence ; and several instances occurred in 
which a man and his wife, having no children, drowned themselves 
together, praying for some blessings in the next birth. 


_ A friend, in a letter written in the year 1813, says, ‘The 
circumstance which you heard me relate of the poor leper, took 


shivering with cold) who had just been prevented by the sepoys from drowning 
herself ;—and during my continuance there I heard of several mothers who had been 
prevented from murdering their children. j 


= This man related the fact to me himeelf, ; : 


* 
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place at Futwa, a little more than a year ago. On hearing the 
people of my boat declare that a man was going to be drowned, I 
looked out, and saw the poor creature, who had been deprived by 
disease of his fingers and toes, but who in other respects appeared 
healthy, eating very heartily in the presence of his friends. The 
bank being high, I could not leave the boat till we had proceeded 
to a considerable distance from the place where the man sat. As 
I was running towards the spot, I heard the people on the top of 
the boat call out, ‘ He is drowned ! heis drowned!” His atten- 
dants, who appeared to be his relatives, had assisted him to 
descend the bank ; but whether they pushed him in, or whether he 
went into the water of his own accord, I cannot tell. He made 
great efforts to resist the stream, and reach the side, and struggled 
much before he sunk.—I endeavoured to impress on the spectators 
the heinousness of this crime; but they smiled at my concern, and. 
said, ‘ they had only complied with the wishes of the deceased, who 
had been deprived by disease of his hands and feet.’ 


Another friend, in a letter written at Cutwa, in the year 1812, 
says, ‘ Last week I witnessed the burning of a leper. A pit about 
ten cubits in depth was dug, anda fire placed at the bottom of it. 
The poor man rolled himself into. it, but instantly on feeling the 
fire begged to be taken out, and struggled hard for that purpose. 
His mother and sister, however, thrust him in again ; and thus, a 
man who to all appearance might have survived several years, 
was cruelly burnt to death. I find that the practice is not 
uncommon in these parts.’ This poor wretch died with the notion, 
that by thus purifying his body in the fire, he should receive a happy 
transmigration intoa healthful body : whereas, if he had died by 
the disease, he would, after four births, have appeared on earth 
again as a leper. 


Mr. Cin a letter from Agra, dated in the year 1812, says, 
‘I went out a few mornings ago, and came to an enclosed place, 
which, on enquiry, I found had been rendered sacred by ten per- 
sons having been buried alive there. Iam informed, that many 
persons visit the place every Monday afternoon for worship ; and 
that once or twice a year large crowds assemble here, and at 
another similar place near the city. There is great reason to 
fear that this practice is very common in these parts. At 
Allahabad many drown themselves every year ; and at Vrinda- 
cir gaat are buried alive or drowned every year, probably every 
month,’ 


__ The Hindoos relate that there existed formerly at Kshééru, a 
village near Nudééya, an instrument called kiiriivit, which was 
used by devotees to cut off their own heads. ‘The instrument was 
made in the shape of a half moon, with a sharp edge, and was 
placed at the back of the neck, having chains mage at the two 
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extremities. The infatuated devotee, placing his feet. on the 
stirrups, gave a violent jerk, and severed his head from his 


ody. 


Sxct. XXX.—Persons casting themselves from 
Precipices, ke. 


ANOTHER way in which the Hindoo shastrtis allow a person to 
renounce life, is by throwing himself froma mountain, or some 
other eminence. Bengal is a perfect plain; and I have not learnt 


how far this permission of the shastri is acted upon in the 
mountainous parts of Hindoost’hanu. 





Secor. XXXIL—Dying. under the Wheels of 
_Siigiinnat hits Car. 


Amonast the immense multitudes assembled at the drawing 
of this car, are numbers afflicted with diseases, and others involved 
in wovldly troubles, or worn “out with age and neglect. Tt often 
happens that such persons, after offering up a prayer to the idol, 
that they may obtain happiness or ‘riches in the next birth, cast 
themselves under the wheels of the car, and are instantly crushed 
to death. Great numbers of these cars are to be seen in Bengal ; 
and every year, in some place or other, persons thus destroy them- 
selves. Abt Jtiginnat’hi-kshétrti, in Orissa, several perish annual- 
ly. Many are accidentally thrown down by the pressure of the 
crowd, and are crushed to death. The victims who devote them- 
selves to death in these forms have an entire confidence. that 
they shall, by this meritorious act of self-murder, attain to 
happiness. 


I beg leave here to insert the following extract of a letter 
from an officer to.a friend, to confirm the facts related, in this and 
the two. preceding sections: ‘I have known a woman, whose 
courage failed her on the pile, bludgeoned by her own dear kind- 
red’ This I have told the author of ‘The Vindication of the Hin- 
doos.’—I have taken a Gentoo, out of the Ganges: I perceived him 
at night, and called out to the boat-men.—‘ Sir, he is gone ;_ he be- 
longs to God’ ‘ Yes, but take him up, and God will get him here- 
after” We got him up at the last gasp: I gave him some brandy, 
and called it physic. ‘O Sir, my caste is gone!’ ‘No, it,is physic. 
‘It is not that, Sir! but my family will never receive me. lam 
an outeaste!’ ‘ What! for saving your life? ‘Yes.’ ‘Never mind 
such a family. —Llet above one hundred men out of limbo at. 
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‘Jiginnat’ht : there were @ thousand dead and dying ;—all in 
limbo starving, to extort money from them.* 


Sect. XXXI.—Infanticide. 





_ THE people in some parts of India, particularly the inhabitants 
ofjOrissa, and of the eastern parts of Bengal, frequently offer their 
children to the goddess Ginga. The following reason is assigned 
for this practice :—When a woman has been long married, and 
has no children, it is common for the man, or his wife, or both of 
them, to make a vow to the goddess Gtinga, that if she will bestow 
the blessing of children upon them, they will devote the first-born 
toher. If after this vow they have children, the eldest is nourish- 
ed till a proper age, which may be three, four, or more years, 
according to circumstances, when, on a particular day appointed 
for bathing in any holy part of the river, they take the child with 
them, and offer it to this goddess: the child is encouraged to go 
farther and farther into the water till it is carried away by the 
stream, or is pushed off by its inhuman parents. Sometimes a 
stranger seizes the child, and brings it up ; but it is abandoned by 
its parents from the moment it. floats in the water, and if no one 
be found more humane than they, it infallibly perishes. The prin- 
cipal places in Bengal where this species of wurder is practised, are, 
Ginga-Sagiirti, where the river Hoogly disembogues itself into the 
sea; Voidytivatéé, a town about fourteen miles to the north of 
Caleutta ; Trivénée, Nudééya, Chakdtth and Prityagi. 


The following shocking custom appears to prevail principally 
in the northern districts of Bengal. Ifan infant refuse the mother’s 
breast, and decline in health, it is said to be under the influence of 
some malignant spirit. Such a child is sometimes put intoa basket, 
and hung up ina tree where this evil spirit is supposed to reside. 
It is generally destroyed by ants, or birds of prey ; but sometimes 
perishes by neglect, though fed and clothed daily. If it should not 
be dead at the expitation of three days, the mother receives it home 
again, and nurses it: but this seldom happens. ‘The late Mr. 
Thomas, a Missionary, once saved and restored to its mother, an 
infant which had fallen out of a basket, at Bholahatt, near Malda, 
at the moment a jackal was running away with it. As this gen- 
tleman and Mr. Carey were afterwards passing under the same tree, 
they found a basket hanging in the branches containing the skele- 
ton of another infant, which had been devoured by ants. The 
custom is unknown in many places, but, it is to be feared, is too 
common in others. a 

In the north western parts of Hindoosthant, the horrid prac- 
tice of sacrificing female children as soon as born, has been known 


~* [have not the authority of this gentleman for inserting this extract: but I 
rely on his known benevolence to excuse the freedom I have thiis taken. 


-_ 
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from time immemorial. The Hindoos ascribe this custom to a pro- 
hecy delivered by a brambtin to Dwéépi-singhi, a rajti-pootit 
ing, that his race would lose the sovereignty through one of his 
female posterity. Another opinion is, that this shocking practice 
has arisen out of the law of marriage, which obliges the bride's 
father to pay almost divine honours to the bridegroom :* hence per- 
sons of high caste, unwilling thus to humble themselves for the sake . 
of a daughter, destroy the infant. In the Punjab, and _neighbour- 
ing districts, to a great extent, a caste of Sikhs, and the Rajt-pootiis, 
as well as many of the brambiins and other castes, murder their 
female children as soon as born. I have made particular enquiry 
into the extent of these murders ; but as the crime is perpetrated 
in secret, haye not been able to procure very exact information. 
A gentleman, whose information on Indian customs is very correct, 
informs me, that this practice was, ifit is not at present, universal 
among all the raju-poots, who, he supposes, destroy all their daugh- 
ters: he expresses his fears, that, notwithstanding their promises 
to the Government of Bombay, made in consequence of the very 
benevolent exertions of Mr. Duncan, the practice is almost gene- 
rally continued. He adds, the custom prevails in the Ptinjab, in 
Malwa, Joud-poort, Jesselmere, Guzerat, Kutch, and perhaps Sind, 
if not in other provinces. 


A friend at Ludhana, ina letter written in the year 1812, says, 
‘The horrible custom of murdering female infants is very common 
among the rajti-poottis. One of thesé fellows had been induced, by 
the tears of his wife, to spare the life of a daughter born to him. 
The girl grew up, and had arrived at the age of thirteen; but, un- 
fortunately for to had not been demanded in marriage by any 
one. The rajii-poott began to apprehend the danger of her bring- 
ing a disgrace upon the family, and resolved to prevent it by put- 
ting the girl to death. Shortly after forming this atrocious design, 
he either overheard, or pretended to have overheard, some of his 
neighbours speak of his daughter in a way that tended to increase 
his fears ; when, becoming outrageous, he rushed upon the poor girl, 
and cut her head off. The native magistrate confined him for a 
year, and seized all his property. But this was only because the 
girl was marriageable ; infants are murdered with perfect impunity.’ 


_ «The Jatiis, a people who abound in these parts,’ says @ friend, 
in a letter from Agra, dated May, 1812, ‘ destroy their female 
children as soon as born ; but being now afraid of the English, 
they remove their pregnant women before the time of delivery 
into the district of the raja of Bhitriittipoori, that they may there 
commit these horrid murders with impunity. ‘Ob ! the dark places 
of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty | In these parts 


SM the time of marriage, the girl’s father, taking hold of the knee of the, hoy; 
worships him, by presenting offerings of rice, flowers, paint, &c., and promisivg to 
give him his daughter. — gee 2 
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there are not many women burned with their husbands, and when 
they do burn, they are not held down with bamboos, but left to 
themselves and the fire; but if any one run away or jump out, 
they cut her down with a sword, and throw her into the fire again. 
This was done at a flight of steps just by, a little before the English 
took this place ; since which time I have not heard of any such 
events occurring.’ 





- Sect. XX XIII.—Ascetics devoured in Forests by Wild Beasts. 


BEsIvE the dreadful waste of human life in practising super- 
stitious austerities, great numbers of Hindoo devotéés, who visit 
forests as an act of seclusion from the world, perish by wild beasts. 
The author, when ona visit to Sagtrii island in the year 1806, 
was informed by a yogéé that six of his companions had been de- 
voured there by tigers in the three preceding months ; that while 
absent in the forest gathering sticks, he heard their cries, and look- 
ing over the wall of the temple-yard in which they lived, he saw 
the tigers dragging them by the neck into the forest. Other forests 
infested by wild beasts are visited by these yogéés, many of whom 
are devoured every year. Numbers of secular persons too, drawn 
tothe annual festivals celebrated in these forests, fall victims to 
the tigers. 





SECT. XXXIV—Perishing in Oold Regions. 


Tue Hindoos have a way to heaven without dying. If the 
person who wishes to go this way to heaven, through repeating 
vertain incantations, survive the cold, he at last arrives at Hima- 
liyii, the residence of Shivt. Such a person is said ‘ to go the great 
journey.’ Yoodhist’hirt, according to the poorantis, went this way 
to heaven ; but his companions Bhéémi, Urjoont, Nikoolti, Sthi- 
dévt, and Droupiidéé, perished by the cold on the mountain. This 
forms another method in which the Hindoos may meritoriously 
put a period to their existence. It is also one of the Hindoo atone- 
ments for great offences. 





It is difficult to form an estimate of the number of Hindoos 
who perish annually, the victims of superstition ; and the author 
fears any reasonable conjecture would appear to many as highly 
exaggerated, and intended to prejudice the public mind against 
the Hindoos as idolaters. He wishes to feel and avow a just ab- 
horrence of idolatry, and to deplore it as one of the greatest 
scourges ever employed by a Being, terrible in anger, to punish 
nations who have rejected the direct and simple means which na- 
ture and conscience supply of knowing himself ; but he would use 
no unfair means of rendering even idolatry detestable : and 
with this assurance, he now enters on as correct a conjecture res- 


O54 NUMBER OF VICTIMS OF HINDU SUPERSTITION, &c. 


pecting the number of victims annually sacrificed’ on the altars 
of the Indian gods, as he is able: : 


Widows burnt alive on the funeral pile, in Hindoost’hani,... .. ... ... 6,000 
Pilgrims perishing on the roads and at sacred places? 4. se ee eee 4,000 
Persons drowning themselves in the Ganges, or buried or burnt alive, ) 

Children immolated, including the daughters of the raju-pootiis, ... ... 500 
Sick persons whose death is hastened on the banks of the Ganges,* ... ... 500 





Total, ..10,500 
——— 


_ Supposing there to be five thousand towns and large villages 
in Hindoost’hanii, and that one widow is burnt from each of these 
places in one year, no less a number than five thousand helpless 
widows are annually burnt alive in this country; but if we 
are guided by the calculation made at Calcutta (see p. 246) it will 
appear, that at least two widows in every large village must be 
murdered annually, including all the large towns in the same 
ratio, Ifso, instead of five thousand murders, the number must be 
doubled ; and it willappear that ten thousand widows perish on 
the funeral pile in the short period of twelve months. Nor is 
this havoe like the irregular return of war ; ou the contrary, it is 
as certain and as fatal as the march of death itself. 


The second calculation will not appear exaggerated, I am. 
persuaded, when we consider the.testimony of Dr, Buchanan, added 


2 * Buddruck in Orissa, May 30th, 1806: We know that we are approaching Jug- 
ernaut (and yet'we are more than fifty miles from it) by the human bones which we 
ee eer some days strewed by the way. At this place we have been joined by 
several large bodies of pilgrims, perhaps 2,000 in number, who haye come from various 
parts of Northern Indiy. ‘Some old persons are among them, who wish to die at Jug- 
gernaut. . Numbers of pilgrims die on the road ; and their bodies generally remain un- 
buried, Ona plain by the river, near the pilgrim’s caravansera at this place, there are 
more than a hundred skulls, The dogs, jackals, and vultures, seem to live here on 
human prey, : g 


* Juggernaut, 14th June, Ihave seen Juggernaut. The ‘scene at Buddruck is but 
the vestibule to Juggernaut. No record of ancient or modern history can give, I think, 
an adequate idea of this valley of death ; it may be truly compared with the ‘valley 
of Hinnom.’ I have also visited the sand plains by the sea, in some places whitened 
with the bones of the pilgrims; and another place a little way out of the town, called 
by the English the Goleon, where the dead bodies are usually cast forth, and where 
dogs and vultures are ever seen. ” 


‘ Juggernaut, 2st June, Ihave beheld another distressing scene this morning at 
the place of skulls; a poor woman lying dead, or nearly dead, and her two chil 
by her, looking at the dogs and vultures which were near. The people passed by with- 
out noticing the children, I asked them where was their home. They said, ‘they 
had no home but where their mother was.’ O, there is no pity at Juggernaut! no 
tenderness of heart in Moloch’s kingdom.’—-Buchanan’s Researches in India. 


A person who has lived several years near the temple of Jiigitnnat’hit, in Orissa, in 
a letter to the author, says, ‘I cannot pronounce on the nuinbers who annually perish 
at Sey tba and on their way thither: in some years they do not amount to more 
than 200 perhaps, but in others they may exze¢ed 2,000,’ 


—® A gentleman, whose opinion is of great weight, says, ‘I believe this estimate 
is tar Below Ue ith . pi of great weight, says, ‘I believe this estimate 
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to that of an. officer inserted in page 252 of this volume ; to which 
I could add, that of many respectable natives.—By fevers, by the 
dysentery, and other diseases arising from exposure to the night 
air, and the privations of a long journey, crowds are earried off in 
a few days: sometimes numbers involuntarily fall under the wheels 
of the monstrous car of JUgtinnat’ht: five or six hnndred persons, 
principally women, I am informed, were crushed to death before 
the temple of Jtigtinnat’ht, in the year 1810, by the mere pressure 
of the crowd. The reader must consider that, these sacred. places, 
the resort of pilgrims, are spread all over Hindoost’hant, and that 
pilgrims travel to them from distances requiring journeys of three, 
four, and five months. 


In the opinion of every person to whom I have shewn the 
manuscript, the other calculations fall far below the real fact. 


But if these caleulations are not beyond the truth, what a 
horrible view do they present of the effects of superstition. Since 
the commencement of the bramhinical system, millions of victims 
have been immolated on the altars of its gods ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the influence of Europeans, the whole of Hindoost’hanti may 
be termed ‘a field of blood unto this day.’ 


Imust leave it to the pen. of the future historian and poet to 
give these scenes that just colouring which will harrow up the 
soul of future generations : I must.leave to them the description of 
these legitimate murders, perpetrated at-the command and in the 
presence of the high-priests of idolatry ; who, by the magic-spell of 
superstition, have been able to draw men to quit their homes, and 
travel on foot a thousand miles, for the sake of beholding an idol 
cut out of the trunk ofa neighbouring tree, or dug from an adjoin- 
ing quarry ;—to prevail on men to commit murders to. supply 
human victims for the altars of religion;—on mothers to butcher 
their own. children ;—on friends to force diseased relations into the | 
arms of death, while struggling to extricate themselves ;—on 
children to apply the lighted torch to the pile that is to devour the 
living mother, who has fed them fron: her breasts, and dandled 
them on her knees. ‘To crown the whole, these priests of idolatry 
have persuaded men to worship them as. gods, to lick the dust of 
their feet, and even to cut off lumps of their own flesh,’ their own 
heads,° as offerings to the gods. 


SEcT. XXXV.— Ceremonies performed on visiting Holy Places. 
THE founders of the Hindoo religion have taught that certain. 
places (Téért’hii-st’hant) are peculiarly sacred ; that the perform- 
4 Seep 93. © See p. 249. ae 
ee The place where persons obtain. salvation:; from tree, salvation, and: phat, 
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ance of religious rites at these places is attended with peculiar 
merit, and followed by extraordinary benefits. The source and 
confiuence of sacred rivers ; places where any of the phenomena 
of nature have been diseovered; or where particular images have 
been set up by the gods themselves ;° or where some god or great 
saint has resided; or where distinguished religious actions have 
been performed have been pronounced sacred. 


Excited by the miraculous accounts inserted in the shastrus, 
multitudes visit these places ; others reside there for a time ; and 
some spend the last stages of life at a holy place, to make sure of 
heaven after death. Rich men not unfrequenty erect temples and 
eut pools at these places, for the benefit of their souls. 


When a person resolves to visit any one of these places, he fixes 
upon an auspicious day, and, two days preceding the commence- 
ment of his journey, has his head shaved; the next day he fasts ; 
the following day he performs the shraddht of the three preceding 
gounations of his family on both sides, and then leaves his house. 

f a person act according to the shastri, he observes the following 
rules: First, till he returns to his own house, he eats rice which 
has not been wet in cleansing, and)that only oncea day; he ab- 
stains from anointing his body with oil, and from eating fish. If 
he ride in a palanqueen, or ina boat, he loses half the benefits of 
his pilgrimage : if he walk on foot, he obtains the full fruit. The 
last day of his journey he fasts. . On his arrival at the sacred spot, 
he has his whole body shaved ;‘ after which he bathes, and per- 
forms the shraddht. It is necessary that he stay seven days at 
least at the holy place; he may continue as much longer as he 
pleases. Every day during his stay he bathes, pays his devotions to 
the images, sits before them and repeats their names, and worships 
them, presenting such offerings as he can afford. In bathing he 
makes kooshti grass images for his relations, and bathes them. The 
benefit arising to relations will he as one to eight, compared with 
that of the person bathing at the holy place. When he is about to 
return, he obtains some of the offerings which have been presented 
to the idol or idols, and brings them home to give to his friends 
and neighbours. These consist of sweetmeats, flowers, tooltisee 
leaves, the ashes of cow-dung, &c. After celebrating the shraddht, 
he entertains the bramhtins, and presents them with oil, fish, and 
allthose things from which he abstained. Having done this, he 
returns to his former course of living. ‘The reward promised to the 
pilgrim is, that he shall ascend to the heaven of that god who pre- 
sides at the holy place he has visited. 


© At Benares, Shivii is said to have set up with his own hands an image of the 


- 


£ If it be a woman, she has only the breadth of two fingers of her hair behind 
eut off, Ifa widow, her whole head is shaved. es 
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The following are some of the principal places in Hindoost’- 
hant to which persons go on pilgrimage :— 


- Gitya, rendered famous as the place where Vishnoo destroyed 
agiant. To procure the salvation of deceased relations, crowds of 
Hindoos perform the shraddht here ; on whom Government levies 
a tax. Rich Hindoos have expended immense sums at this place. 


Kashéé, (Benares.) To this place multitudes of Hindoos go on 
pilgrimage ; the ceremonies of religion, when performed at the 
ditferent holy places in this city, are supposed to be very efficacious. 
It is the greatest seat of Hindoo learning in Hindoost’hant. Many 
Hindoos spend their last days here, under the expectation, that 
dying here secures a place in Shivt’s heaveri. To prove that a 
man dying in the very act of sin at this place obtains happiness, 
the Hindoos relate, amongst other stories, one respecting a man 
who died in a panof hot spirits, into which he accidentally fell 
while carrying on an intrigue with the wife of a liquor merchant. 
Shivi is said to have come to this man in his last moments, and, 
whispering the name of Brimha in his ear, to have sent him to 
heaven. Even Englishmen, the Hindoos allow, may go to heaven 
from Kashéé, and they relate a story of an Englishman who hada 
great desire to die at this place., After his arrival there, he gave 
money to his head Hindoo seryant to build a temple, and perform 
the different. ceremonies required ; and in a short time afterwards 
obtained his desire, and died at Kashéé. I suppress the name of 
my countryman from a sense of shame. 


Prityagit, (Allahabad.) The Hindoos suppose that the Ganges, 
the Yiimoona, and the Strtiswiiteé, three sacred rivers, unite their 
streams here. Many persons from all parts of India bathe at this 
place, and many choose a voluntary death here. Government 
levies a tax on the pilgrims. He who has visited Gta, Kashée, 
and Priyagii, flattered himself that he is possessed of extraordinary 
religious merits. 


- Siigtinnat’ hit-kshittrit, (in Orissa.) Several temples and pools 
attract the attention of pilgrims at this place ; but the great god 
Jigtinnat’hi is the most famous object of attention to pilgrims, who 
come from all parts of India at the times of the thirteen annual 
festivals held in honour of this wooden god. All castes eat together 
here, the rise of which custom is variously accounted for. The 
Hindoos say, that 200,000 people assemble at this place at the 
time of drawing the car ; when five or six people are said to throw 
themselves under the wheels of the car every year, as a certain 
means of obtaining salvation. When I asked a bramhiin in what 
way such persons expected salvation, he said, that generally the 
person who thus threw away his life was in a state of misfortune 5s 
and that he thought, as he sacrificed his life through his faith in 
Jiginnat’ht, this god would certainly gave bim.—The pilgrims to 
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this place, especially at the time of the above festival, endure the 

atest hardships; some from the fatigues of a long journey, 
others from the want of necessary support, or from being exposed 
to bad weather. Multitudes perish on the roads, very often by 
the dysentery ; and some parts of the sea-shore at this holy place 
may be properly termed Golgotha, the number of skulls and dead 
bodies are so great. In no part of India, perhaps, are the horrors 
of this superstition so deeply felt. as on this spot: its victims are 
almost countless. Every third year they make a new image, when 
_ a bramhiin removes the original bones of Krishnt,‘ from the belly 
of the old image to that of the new one. On this occasion, he covers 
his eyes lest he should be struck dead for looking at such sacred 
relics." After this, we may be sure, the common people do not 
wish to see Krishnt’s bones. 


It is a well-authenticated fact, that at this place a number of 
females of infamous character are employed to dance and sing 
before the god. They live in separate houses, not at the temple. 
' Persons going to see Jiigtinnat’hti are often guilty of criminal 
actions with these females' Multitudes take loose women with 
them, never suspecting that Jigtinnat’ht will be offended at_ their 
bringing a prostitute into his presence ; or that whoredom is incon- 
sistent with that worship from which they expect salvation, and 
to obtain which some of them-make a journey of four months. 


..Before this place fell into the hands of the English, the king, 
a Mahratta chief, exacted tolls from pilgrims for passing through 
his territories to Jigtinnat’hii. At one place the toll was not less 
than one pound, nine shillings for each foot-passenger, ifhe had so 
much property with him. When a Bengalee raja used to go, he 
was accompanied by one or two thousand people, for every one of 
whom he was obliged to pay the toll. The Honorable Company's 
Government levies a tax of from one to six rupees on each passen- 
ger. For several years after the conquest of Kuttkii by the English, 
this tax was not levied ; when myriads of pilgrims thronged to this 
place, and thousands, it is said, perished from disease, want, &c, », 


- Some persons, on leaving this holy place, deposit with the 
bramhiins of the temple one or two hundred rupees, with the in- 
terest of which the bramhitins are to purchase rice, and present it 
daily to Jugtinnat’ht, and afterwards to diindéés or bramhtins. 


& The tradition is, that king Indrij-dyoomi, by the direction of Vishnoo, 
Paced ihe bones of Krishnit, who had been accidentally killed by a hunter, in the 
ly of the image of Jigtinnat/hi. : 


_ & The raja of Burdwan, Kéériee-Chindrii, expended, it is said, twelve lacs of 
rupees in a journey to Jigifnnat’hif, and in bribing the bramhtins to permit him to see 
these bones. For the sight of the bones he paid two lacs of rupees; but he died in 
six months afterwards —/or his temerity. 

se The officiating brambhifus there continually live in adulterous connection with 


eae 
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Deeds of gift are also made to Jiginnat’hi all over Hindoost’hant, 
which are received by agents in every large town, and paid to the 
Mit’hi-dharéés* at Jtginnat’ht-kshitrt; who by this means 
(though professing themselves to be mendicants) have become some 
of the richest merchants in India. : Q 


Raméshwitrt, (Ramiseram.) ‘This place forms the southern 
boundary of the bramhinical religion. It is famous for containing 
a temple said to have been erected by Ramt on his return from 
the destruction of the gaint Ravtint. None but wandering men- 
dicants visit it. 


\ Chiindrit-shéktiri, a mountain near Chittagong, on which 
stands a temple of the ling. Over the surface of a pool of water 
inflammable air is said to be perceived, from the fire of which pil- 
grims kindle their burnt-offerings. The water oozes from one side 
of the rock, and as it falls below, the pilgrims stand to receive the 
purifying stream. tery 


Gunga-Sagtrt, (Sagtrt-island.) At this place the Ganges 
runs into the sea; and this circumstance, it is supposed, gives an 
efficacy to the waters. Vast crowds of Hindoos visit this island 
twice in the year, and perform religious ceremonies for the good of 
themselves and ancestors: some are guilty of self-murder, in which 
they are assisted by a number of alligators which visit this spot : 
the infant is cast into the jaws. of, this voracious animal by its in- 
fatuated mother; and thus the religion of Brimha transforms the 
mother into a monster, and tears asunder the tenderest ties of 
nature.—Ruins and pools still exist on the island, which prove 
that, though now the haunt of wild beasts, it was once inhabited. 


-Uyodhya, (Oude,) the ancient capital of Rami, situated by the 
river Sirtiyoo, is still inhabited. The pilgrims are generally 
Ramats. Mithila, (Tirhoot,) the birth-place of Sééta, and- the 
capital of her father Jiintikt, is resorted to by pilgrims ; as well as 
Muthoora, the birth-place of Krishnti; and Vrinda-vinu, the 
scene of the revels of this licentious deity, whose followers visit 
many sacred retreats, the resort of Krishntii and the milkmaids. 
Gokoola, the place where Krishnt was educated, is also visited by 
pilgrims, who are shewn the various spots which have been con- 
secrated by the gambols of their favourite god. - 


The forest of Noimisht#, near Lucknow, is celebrated as the 
place where Sdstt, the sage, read the poorantis to 60,000 disciples. 


Voitdytinat lit, a place in Birboom, contains a celebrated image 
talled Ramii-lingi. Some pilgrims, afflicted with incurable dis- 
empers, fast here till they die: others make vows, sometimes in 


k These Miit’bw-dhareés are found at every holy place. One person presides over 
1e house, which is the common resort of pilgrims, who are entertained thers, 9° ~~ 
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some such words as these :—‘ Oh! Voidytinat’hi, give me a wife, 
and I will bring a pan of water from the Ganges and bathe thee ;? 
or, ‘I will present thee a miin of milk, for frumenty.’ 


At Vitkréshwiri, another place in Birboom, an image of the 
sage Ushtavikri is set up, where several warm springs attract the 
attention of devotees, who bathe in their waters, not to heal their 
bodies, but their souls. 


Kooroo-kshittra, a place near Delhi, where the dreadful battle 
betwixt Yoodist’hirt and Dooryodhtnt was fought. Here 
Pirtshoo-ramii also is said to have filled five pools with the blood 
of the kshétriytis, from which he offered a libation to his deceased 


father.’ 


_  Hingoola, a cave or excavated rock on the sea-shore. Offerings 
are presented to the regents of the place on a stone in the cave. 


Ekamri-kantini, a place on the borders of Orissa, containing 
6,000 temples dedicated to Shivt. Not less than 70 or 8,000 people 
are said to visit this place at the drawing of the car of Jigtinnat’hii 
when all castes eat together. 


Hitree-dwart, (from Hiree, a, name of Vishnoo, and dwarti, a 
door,) or the mouth from which the Ganges issues. An account 
of this place, inserted in the 6th volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
declares, that 2,500,000 people assembled here at a festival in 1796. 


Kanchéé, a town, in Telinga, divided into two parts, Shivi- 
Kancheé and Vishnoo-Kanchéé. Ata festival held here in the 
month Choitri, the disciples of Shivi and Vishnoo quarrel, and 


often murder one another. 


Multitudes of other places in India are venerated and visited 
by pilgrims. When I was writing this account, on describing 
Bristol Hot-wells, with all its gilt crutches hanging in the pump- 
room, to the learned bramhiin who assisted me, he confessed that 
it would make a famous holy place, and attract immense crowds of. 
pilgrims. __ It isa deplorable circumstance, that such a waste of 
time, of life, and of property, should be incurred, through the fatal 
deception, that the sight of a holy’ place will be accepted by the 
Judge of heaven and earth, instead of repentance and conversion, 
instead of a contrite heart and a holy life. 


Secor. XXXVI.—Ceremonies at Death. 


_._ A SICK person, after his removal to the banks of the Ganges, 
if he possess sufficient strength, directs quantities of food, garments, 


Be “1 To satisfy his revenge. There is nothing revolting tothe feelings of the 
Hindoos in this dreadful act of revenge: which has made Koorvo-kshitri’ a ely place. 
Lora: Hindeo is describing a dreadful quarrel, he says, ‘It was a perfect Koorook- 
Bl 5 F 
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&c. to be presented to the bramhiins. That he may not be com- 
pelled to cross Voittirtinéé, whose waters are hot, on his way to the 
seat of judgment, he presents to a bramhiin a black cow. When 
about to expire, the relations place the body up to the navel in 
the river, and direct the dying man to call-aloud on the gods, and 
assist him in doing so. 


The burning of the body is one of the first ceremonies which 
the Hindoos perform for the help of the dead in a future state. if 
this ceremony have not been attended to, the shraddht, tirptnt, 
&e. cannot be performed. Ifa person be unable to provide wood, 
cloth, clarified butter, rice, water pans, and other things, beside the 
fee to the priest, he must beg among his neighbours. If the body 
be thrown into the river, or burnt, without the accustomed ceremo- 
nies, (as is sometiines the case,) the ceremonies may be performed 
over an image of the deceased made of kooshtt grass. 


_ Immediately after death, the attendants lay out the body on, 
a sheet, placing two pieces of wood under the bead and feet ; after 
which they anoint the corpse with elarified butter, bathe it with 
the water of the Ganges, put round the loins a new garment, and 
another over the left shoulder, and then draw the sheet on which 
the body lies over the whole. The heir-at-law next bathes himself, 
puts on new garments, and boils. some rice, a ball of which and a. 
lighted brand he puts to the mouth of the deceased, repeating in- 
cantations, The pile having. been prepared, he sets fire to it, and, 
occasionally throws on it clarified butter and other combustibles. 
When the body is consumed, he washes the ashes into the river ; 
the attendants bathe, and, presenting a drink-oflering to the de- 
ceased, return home: before they enter the house, however, each 
one touches fire, and chews some bitter leaves, to signify that part- 
ing with relations by death is an unpleasant task. 





Suct, XXXVIL—Rites for the Repose of the Soul, (Shraddht.) 


Tue Hindoo shastris teach, that after death the soul becomes 
prétii,™ viz: takes a body about the size of a person’s thumb, and 
remains in the custody of Ytimu, the judge of the dead. At the 
time of receiving punishment, the body becomes enlarged, and is. 
made capable of enduring sorrow. The performance of the shraddht 
delivers the deceased, at the end of a year, from this state, and 
translates him to the heaven of the Pitrees, where he enjoys the 
reward of his meritorious actions ; and afterwards, in another body, 
enters inte that state which the nature of his former actions assign 
tohim. Ifthe shraddht be not performed, the deceased remains 
in the prétii state, and cannot enter another body. We are here 


ma A departed ghost. 
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strongly reminded of the 325th and six following lines of Virgil, in 
the 6th book of his Alneid, as well as of the 28th Ode of the 1st 
book of Horace. 


The offerings made in a person’s name, after his decease, and 
the ceremonies which take place on the occasion, are called his 
shraddht, which the Hindoos are very anxious to perform ina 
becoming manner. The son who performs these rites obtains great 
merit : and the deceased is hereby satisfied,” and, by gifts to the 
bramhins in his name, obtains heaven. 


There are three shraddhis for the dead : one, eleven days after 
death ; another, every month ; and another at the close ofa year after 
a person’s decease. During the ten® days of mourning, the relations 
hold a family council, and consult on the means of performing the 
shraddhi ; on the last of these days, after making an offering for 
the dead by the side of the river, they are shaved. This offering 
consists of boiled rice, sugar, curds, sweetmeats, milk, plantains, 
&c. made into ten balls, and presented with prayers. 


The next day, after bathing,” the family prepare an open place 
for the ceremonies. If it be the shraddht of a rich man, all the 
learned Hindoos and respectable.people of tle neighbouring vil- 
lages are invited. The company ites seated under an awning, 
the sons and the other relations of»the deceased, dressed in new 
garments, place themselves in the midst of the company with their 
faces eastward, having near them, sixteen different gifts, as brass 
cups, candlesticks, umbrellas, shoes, &c. Next are brought seeds 
of sesamum, a small piece of gold, and another of a different metal, 
wrapt up in new cloths. The son of the deceased now puts a 
piece of new cloth across his neck, and offers an atonement for the 
sin of having killed insects in sweeping the room, in cooking, 
grinding spices, and in moving the water jar; then follows an 
offering to the sun; then, rising, and bringing his hands forward 
in a supplicating posture, he solicits leave from the company to 
make the offering ; after which he offers the sesamum, gold, and 
metal, for the happiness of the deceased ; takes the kosha, and 
sprinkles the sixteen gifts with water; then, placing a flower on 
each, and repeating prayers, he offers them in the presence of the 
shalgramt, one by one, in the name of the deceased, that he may 
obtain heaven. ‘The son after this, if in circumstances sufficiently 
affluent, presents large gifts to the bramhiins, as elephants, horses, 


n Mitnoo says, * What sort of oblation, given duly to the manes, is capable of 
satisfying them for a long time, or for eternity, I wiil now declare, without omission.’ 


__ © Bramhiins are unclean for ten days after the death of a relation; kshiftriyis,, 
twelve ; voishyiis, fifteen ; and shoddriis, thirty. 


® At the time of bathing, the person who will perform the shraddhi, purifies 
himself by putting water, seeds, fruits, &c. in parts of the trunks of four plantain 
trees, repeating incantations. He sends some of this water home to purify the family. 
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palanqueens, boats, &c, the receiving of which, however, is no 
honorable. A bramhtin then marks the foreheads of all presen 
with sandal powder, and puts round the neck of each a garland oi 
flowers. To the tigriidancé* bramhiins and others are now given, 
amidst much confusion among the receivers, the sesamum, the 
morsel of gold, the metal, a large bason full of kourees, and a couch 
or two, as well as the sixteen different gifts ; after which the 
assembly breaks up. The son then goes into the house, and 
placing a bramhiin and his wife on a seat, covers them with orna- 
ments, worships them, and, adding a large present of money, 
dismisses them. 


After this, the son of the deceased requests five brambtins, of 
some note for a to offera male calf; in doing which they 
take two cloths each, four poitas, four betle-nuts, and some 
kourees, provided for the purpose, and go with the company toa 
spot where an altar has been prepared, one cubit high, and four 
cubits square. Four of the bramhtins sit on the four sides of the 
altar, and there worship certain gods, aud offer a burnt-sacrifice. 
Near the altar are placed the shalgramti, four female calves, a male 
calf, and a vilwi post. ‘The fifth bramhtin reads certain parts of a 
poorant, to drive away evil spirits. The female calves are tied to 
four vilwi posts, and the male calf to a post called vrishu post.’ 
To the necks of the female calves four small slender baskets are 
suspended, in which are placed, among other things, a comb, and 
the iron instrument with whieh’the*Hindoo women paint their 
eyebrows black. A sheet of metal is placed under the belly of 
the male calf; on the back a sheet of copper: the hoofs are covered 
with silver, and the horns with gold, if the shraddht be performed 
by arich man.* On the hips of the male calf, marks of Shivt’s 
trident are impressed with a hot iron. After this, the son of the 
deceased washes the tail of the male calf, and with the same. 
water presents a drink-offering to his deceased ancestors ; and 
afterwards marries the male calf to the four female calves, 
repeating many formulas, in which they are recommended to 
cultivate love and mutual sympathy. The son next liberates 
the female calves, forbidding any one to detain them, or partake of 
their milk in future. In liberating the male calf he says, ‘I have 
given thee these four wives; live with them. Thou art the living 
image of Yimu ; thou goest upon four legs. Devour not the corn 


4 Bramhifns who receive the first gifts at shraddhits are called by this name. 


r Vrisht is the name fora bull. A rough image of one of these animals is 
carved in the middle of the post, which is afterwards set up ina public road till it 
rots or falls down. It is often full of rough carved figures: A good one costs about 
four rupees. ’ 


® If by a poor man, imitations of these things are used. 
t Here the Hindoos warry cattle! In another part of this work the reader will 


find an account of the marriage of monkies ‘! 
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of others, go not near a cow in calf, &c’ ‘The female calves are 
generally taken by brambtins:* the male calf is let loose, to go 
where he pleases.* 


To this succeeds what is peculiarly termed the sbraddht. The 
river side, or the cow-house, or some retired place, is chosen ; after 
cleansing which, they collect all kinds of eatables, cloth, sesamum, 
flowers, &c. and place them in dishes made of the excavated 
trunks of the plantain tree. The son then washes his feet, and 
sits with his face towards the east, with a shalgramt before him, 
and repeats many incantations to purify himself; he then worships 
the shalgramt ; presents to his deceased parent the seven dishes 
placed to the east, repeating various incantations ; and worships 
Ginga, Vishnoo, and the household gods, adding an offering to 
the ancestors of the king, as an acknowledgment for using the 
king’s land at worship. Hethen, turning his face to the south, 
reads many incantations, and with five, seven, or nine blades of 
kooshti grass, makes the image of a bramhtn, which he places ona. 
plantain before him; then with joined hands he repeats before 
this image many incantations, to the following purport : ‘ Before 
thee, O bramhtn, I perform my father’s shraddhit.’ He next 
offers to his deceased parent, on a plantain-trunk dish, seven 
blades of kooshti and seven of “d66rva grass, flowers, dry rice, 

_ cloth, red paint, and a brasslamp. He next cleanses the place 
before him with his hands, and scattering upon it a few blades of 
kooshti grass, presents other offerings to his deceased father, 
repeating many incantations, which contain the names of the 
offerings, and an invitation to the deceased father to partake of 
them. From what remians of these offerings the son makes two 
balls, the smallest of which is offered in the name of those of the 
family who have not received the benefits of the shraddht, and 
the other he presents to his. deceased father, and then lays it on 
some koosht grass as before, and worships it, presenting flowers, 
water, &c. He now places both hands open against a lamp which 
is burning, as though he were warming himself; after which he 
prostrates himself to the sun, and presents a fee of from one rupee 
to five to the officiating bramhiin ; salutes all the bramhiins present, 
and makes prostrations to the shalgramt, which he afterwards 
sends into the house. All the offerings are sent to the houses of 
bramhtins.. The family now return home, where an entertainment 
is provided, both for bramhiins and others, consisting principally 


u Yet the receiving of these and other gifts at shraddhiis is supposed to disgrace 
@ person. 
_ % These bulls wander about, and are treated by the Hindoos with great respect. 


No one can claim any-redress for the injury they do, and no Hindoo dare destroy 
ean In large towns they are often mischievous. The English call them bramhijneé 


y The shastri directs that a living bramhiin shall be chosen ; but a grass 
bramhifn is generally substituted, : 
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of sweetmeats, milk, curds, sugar, cakes, &c. The bramhins eat 
in an enclosed spot, the uninvited bramhtins near the house, 
and the poor in the street or road. At the close of the en- 
tertainment, if the person making the shraddhi be rich, he 
gives presents to all those who are not guests,whether bramhtns 
or the poor, and thus dismisses them. The next morning he 
dismisses the learned bramhtins with presents: to the most 
learned he gives five rupees perhaps, and to those less learned one. 
The bramhtins who were invited are also dismissed with presents. 
About one o’clock a feast is provided for the relations, who are 
dismissed the next morning with presents of money, cloth, &c., 
and on this day another dinner is provided for nearer relations. 
At the close of the shraddhti a number of mendicant musicians 
play on certain instruments of music, and sing verses celebrating 
the revels of Krishnii; they are often dismissed with large presents. 


The next day the family return to their accustomed diet ; but 
the sons, for twelve months after the decease of the father, must 
refuse every gratification, and cook with their own hands, or eat 
what has been prepared by a wife, or some near relation dwelling 
in the house. 


Giinga-Govindi-Singht, a person ofthe writer caste, head- 
servant to Mr. Hastings, expended, it is said, 1,200,000 rupees at 
his mother’s shraddht ; and Raja Ntivit-Krishni of Calcutta, 
nearly as much in the shraddht for his mother. This expense was 
principally incurred in presents, to the bramhtins, such as bedsteads, 
at two or three hundred rupees each ; water pitchers of silver and 
gold, some worth a thousand, and others two thousand rupees ; 
dishes of silver and gold, at five hundred, two hundred, and one 
hundred ; silver and gold cups and lamp-stands, at two hundred, 
one hundred, &e. ; covered bowls for betle-nut, and gold and silver 
water jugs, at from five hundred down to one hundred; and 
cloths at ten or fifteen rupees a piece. ; 


Vast crowds of mendicants* and poor people fill the roads at 
the time of a large shraddhti for two or three days together, each 
of whom obtains a rupee, or half a rupee; sometimes nothing. 
The lower orders expend three hundred, two hundred, or one 
hundred rupees ata shraddht. Many persons reduce themselves 
to beggary to procure the name of having made a great shraddht. 
If a man delay this ceremony, the priest urges him repeatedly to 
what he calls his duty. According to the Hindoo law, a person 
cannot inherit an estate who has not performed the shraddhu, 


The monthly shraddhti for the first year after the death of 
the parent, is upon a very small scale, and the expense is from 
ten rupees to twelve annas. i 


@ Some of the mendicants come journies of four or five days. 
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Beside these, there are other shraddhuts for deceased ancestors, 
.as,in every month at the total wane of the moon; on the last 
fifteen, or ten, or five days of the moon in Bhadri ; once during 
the first fifteen days of the moon in Ugrthaytint ; and again in 
. the same months, in Pousht,° and Maghi,' on the eighth of the 
wane of the moon ; in Voishakhi*and Shravtini,‘on any of the 
: first fifteen days of the moon. Atsome of these times all Hindoos 
perform this ceremony; at other times only a few persons. The 
expense is trifling, as scarcely any persons are entertained at 


them. 





Sect. XXX VILL.—Purisications. 


A Hinpoo becomes unclean by various circumstances, during 
which he is interdicted almost every religious ceremony, and for- 
bidden to shave or cut his nails. In the act of purification the 
person shaves the head, bathes, and puts on clean apparel. 

: A Hindoo becomes unclean after the death of persons related 
to him by birth. Ifa child die before he bas teeth, the family 
bathe immediately, and become clean ; or if a child’ die before its 
ears are bored, the family remaimyunclean one night. If a woman 
miscairy, the family become impure for ten days. After a birth, 
all the members of the family"in a direct line become unclean. A 
woman in her courses is unclean for three days; but on the fifth 
day, after bathing, she may again perform religious ceremonies. 
_ Every person is considered as in some measure unclean while ina 
state of sickness, and from some religious services a sick person is 
wholly excluded. A bramhiin beeomes unclean by the touch of 
a shdodrt, a dog, a Mistilman, a barbarian, &c. and all casts, by 
touching a woman in her courses, a dead body, ordure, urine, 
_the food of other castes, &c. : 





Sect. XXXIX.—Atonements for Offences. 


_ ‘THE ancient Hindoo laws on this subject are very numerous, 
‘and in many instances very severe and unjust. By these laws the 
‘whole property of the country was put into a state of requisition 
> In this shraddhi, the flesh of cows was formerly offered in sacrifice. In the 
_ kitléé-yogii this is forbidden, and that of deer or goats is substituted. z 
¢- This shraddhii is performed principally with herbs, 
. © In this shraddh¥ bread is chiefly used. © ~ 9) eee = 
pees Barley is the principal thing used in this shraddh¥. At this time the Hindoo 
women scatter the husks of barley in the public roads, in imitation it is said of the 
* mother of Riighoo-niindiinif, compiler of a number of the emritees, 


~The newly descended rain is the principal article in this shraddhit, 


a 
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by the bramhtins. At present, very few offences expose a person 
to the penalties of the canon law: among these, however, are the 
killing a bramhtn, a religious mendicant, or a woman; striking a 
bramhtin ; killing a cow. Slight atonements are also offered by 
some when labouring under certain diseases, and for unintentional 
offences. : 


I here insert some extracts from the work on atonements called 
Prayushchittt-Nirntyt.—Vhere are nine sorts of sins requiring 
atonements : 1. Jatee-bhriingsht-kurw, in which is included the eat- 
ing of onions, defrauding relations, &. 2. Shiinkiréé-kiirini, viz, 
sodomy. 3. Upatreé-ktrtint, which includes receiving presents from 
barbarians ; bramhtns, entering into trade ; and bramhtins. serving 
shdddriis.¢ 4. Mulaviihi, in which is included destroying insects: ; 
eating fruit which has lain near a person who has drank spirits ; ex- 
cessive grief for a trifling loss ; and stealing wood, fruit, or flowers. 
5. Prikeérnntiki, which includes various offences against the caste: 
6. Ooptpatiki, which includes many actions: among the rest, 
killing cows; becoming priest to the low castes ; a person’s selling 
himself; forsaking father, mother, sons; neglecting the védts, 
or consecrated fire ; giving a daughter in marriage to a younger 
brother before the elder; giving a younger son in marriage 
before the elder; in the two last. cases also becoming priest at the 
time of such marriage ; usury in-lending goods; not completing a 
yrott ; selling a pool of water,.a garden, a son, &e. ; not perform- 
ing any one of the stngskartis; forsaking a friend; obtaining 
instructions from a disciple; killing a woman, or a shéddri, a 
voishyu, a kshiitriyt, &c.; cutting green trees for fire-wood; 
neglecting to pay debts ; subduing or driving away a person not 
anenemy by the power of incantations ; denying a future state, 
&e. 7. Unoopatikt, which includes many different actions, viz., 
ason’s having intercourse with a woman who is a wife (though of 
another caste) to his father; adultery with an uncle’s wife ; with 
the wife of a grandfather ; with an aunt by the mother’s side ; with 
the wife of a king; with a father’s sister; with the wife of a 
shrotriyt bramhtin ; with the wife of a priest ; with the wife of a 
teacher of the védtis ; with thé wife of a friend ; with the friend of 
a sister; with any woman in the line of consanguinity ; with any - 
woman of a caste superior to that of the man; with the wife ofa 
chandalii; with a virgin, the daughter of a bramhtin; witha 
woman while in her courses; with a woman. who has embraced 
the life of a brtimhticharinée. 8. Mtthapattki, which includes five 
different offences, viz., killing bramhtins; a bramhiin’s drinking 
spirits, or a shdddrt’s intercourse with the wife of a bramhitn ; 
stealing gold from a bramhiin to the amount ofa gold mohur ; 
adultery with the wife of a gooroo, viz., with the wife of a father, 


s In many places bramhiins, at present, become clerks, cooks, &c. to the higher 
classes of shdodris. 3 
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if she be of a superior caste, or if she be of thesame caste. Whoever 
commits these actions is called mtthapatiikéé, and whoever lives in 
familiar habits with this person becomes also mthapatikeé: this 
includes sleeping on the same bed ; sitting together on one seat; 
eating together; drinking out of one cup; eating together of food 
cooked in one vessel ; becoming priest to a mtihapattikée; teach- 
ing the védts to such an offender. Ifa person converse with a 
muhapattkéé, or touch him, or ifthe breath of this offender fall 
upon him, and these familiarities be continued for twelve months, 
this person also becomes mihapattkéeé. 9. Utipattiki includes 
incest with a person’s own mother, or daughter, or son’s wife. 


If a person kill a bramhtin, he must renounce life, or offer the 
rajapttyt atonement for twenty-four years ; * or, in case of inabi- 
ity, he must offer 360 cows with their calves, and 100 cows asa 

fee; or 470 rupees, besides 24 rupees asa fee. Ifa person murder 
a@ bramhiinéé, whose husband is ignorant of the védiis, the offender 
must perform the prajapityti atonement for six years. This may 
be commuted for ninety cows and calves, or 270 kahiintis of kou- 
rees. For murdering the wife ofa kshitriyt, this atonement must 
be repeated three years; of a voishyt, one year and a half; and 
of a shoodrii, nine months. If the woman was with child, or in 
her courses, the atonement must bedoubled. If a bramhin, ora 
kshtitriyt, murder a kshttriyt, the prajaptityti atonement must be 
repeated for three years. This may be commuted for forty-tive milch 
cows and their calves, or 135.kahtiniis.of kourees. If a bramhtn, 
a kshitriyt, or voishyt, murder a voishyi, the above atonement 
must be repeated for one year and a half. This may be commuted 
for twenty-three cows and their calves, or 674 kahtints of kourees. 
For murdering a shdddri, the above atonement must be repeated 
for nine montis. This may be commuted for twelve cows and 
their calyes, or 36 kahtintis of kourees ; (about one pound sterling.) 


If a bramhiin have killed a cow belonging to a bramhin, he 
must offer the following atonement :—he must have his head 
shaved; for thirty days, dwell with cows, eat barley boiled in the 
urine of cows, and wear a cow's skin. For the next two months, 
he must eat only once a day. For the two following months, he 
must bathe with the urine of cows. During these days of pe- 
nance he must abstain from sin; he must follow a herd of cows ; 


4 The following is the law respecting this atonement :—The offender, for three 
days, is to eat, each day, only twenty-six mouthfuls of rice, clarified butter, milk, &. 
boiled together ; for the next three dayshe must eat in the evening twenty-two 
mouthfuls ; for the next three days he is to ask for nothing, and, unless spontaneously 
given him, to eat nothing, If any food be given him, it must be twenty-foar mouth- 
__ fuls of the same kind of food as mentioned above; for the next three days he must eat 
nothing. If he abstain from foad on those days in which he is allowed to take food if 
given to him, he does not commit a fault. Ifa person be unable to fast so long, he 
may make a commutation by fasting six days. If a person be not able to fast six days, 
he may be exempted, on making an offering of a cow and calf; or, in case of inability 
$0 do this, he may offer three kahiiniis of kourees, : : : 
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stand when they stand‘, and eat the dust which they throw up 
with their feet. At night, after putting the cows in the stall, he 
must bow to them, and then sit upright, cross-legged, and watch 
them all night. If one of the herd be sick, or have met with any 
misfortune, he must expose his own life for its preservation. He 
must not seek the preservation of his own life from the scorching 
sun, the chilling cold, the pelting rain, or the driving storm, till he 
have secured the herd. If the cows be feeding on another person’s 

und, he is not to drive them away, nor inform the owner. He 
must not prevent the calf from sucking, though the cow should not 
have been milked. After the person has thus gone through this: 
atonement without fault, he must offer to a learned bramhtin ten 
cows and a bull. If this be beyond his ability, he must give up 
all he has. If an offender be unable to go through all his penance, 
he must, besides the above fee, offer seventeen new-milch cows.. 
If he be poor, he may offer sixty-six kahtiniis of kourees* This 
is the atonement, if the cow was wilfully killed by a bramhtin. If 
accidentally killed, the offender must go through half the penance, 
and offer one cow. Besides offering the atonement, the person who 
has wilfully or accidentally killed a cow, must give to the owner 
another cow equally good. If be cannot give such a cow, he must 
give a proper price, to be ascertained by five respectable neigh- 
hours. Ifa bramhiin castrate a bull; he must offer the six month's 
atonement as for killing a bramhtin’s cow. Ifa cow die acciden- 
tally in the field, it is taken for granted that it was not properly 
taken care of, and an atonement must, be offered. Such a person 
must have his head shaved ; bathe three times a day ; wear a cow’s 
skin with the horns, hoofs, &c. on it; follow the herd ; watch the 
herd by night, &c. If the animal died at night in the cow-house, 
and the keeper was permitted to go home, instead of watching 
over the cattle, the atonement must be offered by the owner. If in 
consequence of the falling of a bell from a cow’s ear' the cow die, 
the owner must offer half of the prajaptityti atonement. Ifa Hin- 
doo sell a cow to a barbarian, he must eat only one mouthful in 
the morning for four days, and for the next four days four mouth- 
fuls each day in the evening. If the buyer kill and eat the 
cow, the person who disposed of the animal must effer the same 
atonement as a bramhin for killing a cow. 


i If, however, part of the herd be lying down, and part be standing, he must do 
as the greater number do. If the number lying down and the number standing be 
equal, he must do that which is most painful to himself ; of course he must stand, 


« In the work called Prayiishchittii-vivékti it is declared, that if a person be un- 
able to pay this fine, he must beg for twelve years, and whatever he is able to procure, 
he must give as a commutation for the atonement. At the present period, persons 
may be seen, having the head shaved, makinga noise like the lowing of a cow; having 
a rope, with which cow’s are tied by the leg, in the hand, &e. begging for this avowed 
purpose: yet most of these persons make this a contrivance to obtain money. 


_. 1 Hung there like an ear-ring, or ornament, but with the intention of keeping the’ 
herd together by the sound. Z 
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Tf a man kill a horse, he must make an offering of cloth toa 
bramhin.”.. If an elephant, he must give to the bramhiins five 
blue bulls. If anass, a goat, or.a sheep, a male calf, one year old, 
must be given to a bramhiin. Ifa goose, a peacock, a white heron, 
or a hawk, he must give a cowtoa bramhiin. Ifa tiger, a milch 
cow. Ifacamel, ora buffalo, he must forfeit a ‘riittkt of gold. 
Ifa hog, he must present to a bramhiin a pitcher of clarified buiter. 
If a parrot, a calf, one year old. If a snake, an axe for cutting 
wood. Ifa cat, a guano, an ichneumon, or a frog, he must for 
three days partake of nothing but milk. If any one of these 
offences have been done repeatedly, the offender must offer a fourth 
of the prajaptityti atonement. Ifa person have killed a thousand 
larger insects, he must offer the same atonement as for accidentally 
killing a shdddrii. For killinga few small insects, the person 
must repeat an incantation, while squeezing his nose with hisfingers, 


Ifa brambiiu, ignorantly, have intercourse once with the wife 
ofa chandalt, he must offer the prajapityii atonement during 
twelve years. Ifdone wilfully, he must renounce life as the expia- 
tion of his sin. If done repeatedly, the offence cannot be expiated. 
If a bramhiin have improper intercourse with a virgin, or with his 
own daughter, or with his son’s wife, he must become an eunuch, 
and renounce life. If a person of anyother caste commit such sin, 
he must renounce life by the toosh-antlti atonement". 


m The atonements for killing horses and other animals, as well as insects, are alike 
to all the castes. Shooliipanee, a piindit, however, maintains, thatin all these cases a 
shoddrij, a female, a child, and an aged person, are to offer only one half of the atonement. 


2 In the work called prayiishchitti-vivekw, the method in which this person must 
renounce life is thus related :—After shaving his head, bathing, &c. he must cover 
himself with chaff, and, lying down, the firemust be kindled at his feet; and in this 
way, by slow degrees, he must give up his life to expiate his crime. In another work, 
the following story is related respecting this method of expiating sin :—In former times, 
it was common for very learned ptindits, to go from kingdom to kingdom, challeng- 
ing each king to bring forth his pundits, to hold disputations on the subjects eontain- 
ed inthe shastris, Oodtiyiinacharyii had, in this manner, obtained the victory over 
all the pifndits in the world. He was also the great instrument in overcoming the 
bouddhifs, and in re-establishing the practice of the védiis; but in arming the kings 
against the bouddhits he had been instrumental in destroying many bouddhit bram- 
hiins. Towards the close of his life he went to Jiigiinnat/hik-kshétrti; but when he 
arrived at the temple, the door shut of itself against him, and he sat at the door, sorrow- 
ful, and keeping a fast. 1n the midst of his fast the god appeared to him in a dream, 
and told him, he had been guilty. of killing many bramlitus ; he could not, therefore, 
see his face : he must renounce life by offering the toosh-anwili atonement. Oodtiytina- 
charyi was angry with Jiigiinnat’hi, and pronounced a curse upon him, telling him, 
that in some future period, when he should be destroyed by the bouddhiis, he would 
remember his beriefactor. This piindit soon afterwards, however, obeyed the com- 
mand of Jiigifnnat’hit.. When he had been several days suffering in the chaff-fire,: 
and his lower parts were burnt, Shitnktiracharyii called on him, and challenged him to 

ute. Ood#yiinacharyii declined it, on account of the pain which he endured ; but 

inkirachary’ promised to cure the burnt parts, and told him, that after the dispute 
was over, he might offer the atonement. Oodiytinacharyii ridiculed him for pretend- 
ing to dispute with him, since he had not sense to judge in a case so obvious: half 
his body was burnt already ; and yet he (Shiinkiiracharyi) advised him to have the 
burnt parts restored, in order to dispute with him, in which case he would have to 
endure these sufferings twice over. Shiinkiracharyt, being thus overcome at the 
commencement, retired. The other continued the atonement, and thus expiated his sin 
of killing the bouddhti bramhtins. ; sie 
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If a shoddrii live with a bramhiinée of bad character, he 
-must renounce life by casting himself into a large fire. If 
-a shoodrt live with a bramhtinéé of unsgullied character, he must 
‘tie straw round the different parts of his body, and cast himself 

into the fire. The woman must be placed on an ass, and led round 
the city, and then dismissed, never to return. Ifa voishyti com- 
mit the same offence with a bramhtinéé, or a female kshttriyw, he 
must renounce life, tying koosht grass round his limbs, and then 
throwing himselfinto the fire. Ifa person defile the bed of his 
mother-in-law, he must puta red hot piece of stone or iron into his 
_ mouth, and become an eunuch. If any person have unnatural connec- 
tion with a cow, he must repeat the prajaptityt atonement four times. 


Ifa person marry his paternal or maternal niece, he must 
perform the chandraytint atonement, and the marriage becomes 
void, though the maintenance of this woman for life will fall upon 
the offender. [For marrying within the degrees of consanguinity, 
many different atonements are ordered, according tothe nearness 
of relationship. ] 


Ifa bramhiin eat without having on his poita, he must repeat 
the gaytitréé 100 times, and partake of nothing that day but the 
urine of cows. Ifa person eat-cow’s flesh unknowingly, he must 
offer the prajaptityi atonement. If he have repeatedly eaten 
cow’s flesh, he must perform the chandrayiint vritt, and forfeit a 
pull and acow. Ifa person eat, the flesh of elephants, horses, 
camels, snakes, or dogs, he must-continue offering the prajaptityt 
atonement during twelve months. Ifa bramhtin drink spirits, he 
must again undergo investiture with the poita. If a bramhtin 

_repeatedly eat onions, he must perform the chandra-ytint vriitt, 
and be again invested with the poita. Ifa person drink the 
‘milk of a cow, before the expiration of ten days after she has 

‘ealved, he must fast two days. Ifany man drink the milk of 
sheep or buffaloes, he must fast two nights. 


Ifa bramhtin eat once witha person whose father was a 
shdddri and his mother a bramhiinéé, he must perform the 
ehandraytint vriitti or make an offering of eight cows and their 
calves, or 224 kahiiniis of kourees. Ifa bramhtin eat the food, or 
semen, or urine, or ordure of a voishyt, he must perform the 
‘ prajaptityt vriiti ; or perform the other things preseribed instead 
_of this atonement. Ifany person be compelled to eat the boiled 
rice of a chandali, he must fast twelve days ; but this may be 
“commuted by giving to a bramhiin five cows with their calves, or 
-15 kahtintis of kourees. Ifthe rice be unboiled, the eater must 
fast three days. Ifa brambtn unknowingly drink water from the 
pitcher with which a chandalti draws water from his well, he 
must fast three nights, and the next day he must eat cow-dung, 
cow’s urine, milk, clarified butter, and curds, mixed toge- 
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ther.° Ifhe do this designedly, the atonement must be doubled. If a 
‘bramhiin drink water from, or bathe in, a pool dug by a chandali, 
he must eat cow-dung, cow’s urine, milk, curds, and clarified butter, 
mixed together. Ifa dog touch a bramhtin while he has food in 
his hand, the latter must fast one day. If a chandalii toucha 
-bramhiin before he have washed his hands and mouth after eating, 
the latter must fast three days, and repeat the gaytitréé a thousand 


times. 


If a chandalt or meléchcht break a bramhitn’s poita, the 
‘bramhiin must ofter the miha-santtptini atonement? twice. 


A person, having finished the ceremonies of an atonement, 
must lay a handful of grass before a cow; which if she eat, it isa 
proof that the sin of the offender is removed. If she refuse it, the 
atonement must be offered again. * 


Tf sins be not expiated by the necessary atonements, the offend- 
ers will descend into hell ; from whence, after expiation, they will 
again arise, perhaps, to human birth, in consequence of some frag- 
ment of merit which they possessed in the preceding birth; but 
they will continue to wear the marks of the sin in which they 
died.* Such persons must offer the proper atonements, when these 


° In proportion to the quantity of cow-dung, he must take twice as much urine, 
four times as much milk, eight times as much Clarified butter, and of curds the same 


as clarified butter. 


P In this atonement the person’ must’ mix water steeped in kooshi¥ grass, milk, 
eurds, clarified butter, cow-dung, and cow’s uriue together, and eat them, and the day 
after he must fast. 


a Some years. ago, a rich Hindoo of Calcutta, who had committed many sins, 
thought it necessary to expiate them by an atonement. He invited learned natives 
from Nidééya to ascertain the proper atonement, which he afterwards offered ; but 
when he came to finish the ceremony by giving grass to the cow, she would not receive 
it. This excited the greatest anxiety, and several piindits were consulted, to ascertain 
whether the law for the ceremony bad been properly laid down. They all affirmed 
that it had ; buton Jiginnat/hit-tirki-piinchantinii being interrogated, he declared, 
that the commutation, instead of three, should have been five kahtiniis of kourees for 

each cow, Upon this information the increased sum was paid; the cow. then ate the 
grass, and the offender’s sin was known to be expiated! Several other anecdotes of 
this kind are in circulation among the natives.—There isa remarkable coincidence 
betwixt this story and that related of Apis, the ox worshipped by the Bgyptians, of 
whom it is said, that he took food from those that came to consult him; but that he 
refused to eat from the hands of Germanicus Cesar, who died not long after. 


* Minoo says, ‘A stealer of gold froma bramhiin has whitlows on his nails; a 
drinker of spirits, black teeth; the slayer of a bramhiin,a marasmus. The violater of 
his gooroo’s bed shall be a deformed wretch.—For sinful acts mostly corporeal, a man 
shall assume after death a vegetable or mineral form ; for acts mostly verbal, the form 
of a bird ora beast; for acts mostly mental, the lowest of human conditions.—The 
slayer of a bramhiin must enter, according to the circumstances of his crime, the body 
of a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a sheep, « stag,-a bird, a chandalif, or 
a pueccassa,—A priest, who has drank spirtiuous liquors,shall migrate into the form of a 
smaller or larger worm or insect, of a moth, of a fly feeding on ordure, or of some 
ravenous animal. —He who steals the gold of a priest, shall pass a thousand times into 
the bodies of spiders, of snakes and camelions, of crocodiles and other aquatic mon- 
sters, or of ‘mischievous blood-sucking demons.—He who violates the bed of his natural 
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sins will be removed. If such a diseased person die without hay- 
ing offered the atonement, the funeral rites must-be refused. 
Should any one burn his body, he must perform the chandrayiint 
vratt. =e 

If a person weep for the death of a self-murderer, or for a per- 
son killed by a cow, or by a bramhtin, he or she must offer an 
atonement. Ifa woman repent after ascending the funeral pile, or 
after resolving to renounce life in any way allowed by the shastri, 
he or she must perform the prajapttu vriti. 


y 


For expiating the sin of falsehood, a person must repeat the 
name of Vishnoo once.’ To preserve the life of a bramhtin, and to 
appease an angry wife, falsehood may be spoken innocently. 


When there are many offenders in his kingdom, who are un- 
able to offer the proper atonements, a king must perform the 
chandraytnt vriti; by which he will obtain the pardon of the 
sins of these subjects, and deliver his kingdom. from the effects of 
sin remaining unexpiated.' 


or spiritual father, migrates a hundred times into the forms of grasses, of shrubs with 
crowded stems, or of creeping and twining plants, of vultures and other carnivorous 
animals, and other beasts with sharp! teeth, or of tigers, and other cruel brutes.— 
They who hurt any sentient beings, aré born™cats and other eaters of raw flesh; 
they who taste what ought not to be tasted, maggots or small flies; they who 
steal ordinary things, devourers of each other; they who embrace very low women, 
become restless ghosts.—If a man steal grain in the husk, he shall be born a rat; if a 
yellow mixed metal, a gander; if water,a plava, or diver ; if honey, a great stinging 
at; if milk, a crow; if expressed juice, a dog; if clarified butter, an ichneumon.— 
Té exquisite perfumes, a muskrat; if potherbs, a peacock; if dressed grain in any of 
its various forms, a porcupine; ifraw grain, a hedgehtg.—If a deer or an elephant, 
he shall be born a wolf; if a horse, a tiger; if rdots or fruit, an ape; if a 
woman, a bear; if water from a jar, the bird chataca; if carriages, a camel; 
if small cattle, a goat.—Women, who have committed similar thefts, incur a 
similar taint, and shall be paired with those male beasts in the form of their females. 
—As far as vital souls, addicted to sensuality, indulge themselves in forbidden plea- 
sures, even to the same degree shall the acuteness of their senses be raised in their 
future bodies, that they may endure analogous pains.—They shall first have a sensa- 
tion of agony in Tamisrt, or utter darkness, and in other seats of horror; in Usipii- 
triiviinit, or the sword-leaved forest; and in different places of binding fast and of 
rending.—Multifarious tortures await them : they shall be mangled by ravens and 
owls; shall swallow cakes boiling hot ; shall work over inflamed sands, and shall feel 
the pangs of being baked like the vessel of a potter.—They shall assume the forms of 
beasts continually miserable, and suffer alternate afflictions from extremities of cold 
and of heat, surrounded with terrors of various kinds,—More than once shall they lie 
in different wombs, and, after agonizing births, be condemned to severe captivity and 
to servile attendance on creatures like themselves.—Then shall follow separations from 
kindred and friends; forced residence with the wicked ; painful gains and ruinous 
losses of wealth; friendships hardly acquired, and at length changed into enmities. —- 
Old age without resource ; diseases attended with anguish ; pangs of innumerable sorts, 
and, lastly, unconquerable death.’ : 
* On the other hand, it is a common saying among th 
some of their shastris, that if a person utter a le, his family, 
will successively fall into hell. : $ 


_ t Thave heard a native Christian, when prea ing to his countrymen, mention 
this atonement, to illustrate the fact of God's lier nying giyen his Son as an atonement 
for sins committed in his earthly kingdom. ; 


e Hindoos, derived from 
for fourteen generations, 
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274 EXTRACTS FROM THE KURMU-VIPAKU AND THE UGNEE POORANU 


BOOK IV. 
DOCTRINES OF THE HINDOO RELIGION. 


The reader is referred to another part of this work for the 
speculative theories of the Hindoo Mythology. The author has 
begun these theories where they appear to be interwoven with the 
popular superstition. 


~ 


CHAP. I. 


OF THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 


- Arrer death, the person is conveyed by the messengers of 
Yumi through the air to the place of judgment. After receiving 
his sentence, he wanders about the earth for twelve months, as an 
aerial being or ghost ; and then takes a body suited to his future 
condition, whether he ascend to.the gods, or suffer in a new body, 
or be hurled into some hell. This is the doctrine of several 
poorants; others maintain, that immediately after death and judg- 
ment, the person suffers the pains of hell, and removes his sin by 
suffering ; and then returns to the earth in some bodily form. 


JI add a few particulars respecting the transmigration of 
souls from the work called Ktrmti-vipakii:—He who destroys 
a sacrifice will be punished in hell; he will afterwards be born 
’ again, and remain a fish for three years; and then ascend to 
human birth, but will be afflicted with a continual flux. He 
who kills an enemy subdued in war, will be cast into the 
hell Krikticht ; after which he will become a bull, a deer, a 
tiger, a bitch, a fish, a man: in the last state he will die of the 
palsy. He who eats excellent food without giving any to others, 
will be punished in hell 80,000 years, and then be born a musk- 
rat; then a deer; thena man whose body emits an offensive 
smell, and who prefers bad to excellent food. The man who 
refuses to his father and mother the food they desire, will be 

unished in hell, and afterwards be born a crow ; then a man. 

n the latter birth he will not relish any kind of food. The stealer 
of a water-pan will be born an alligator, and then a man ofa 
monstrous size. The person who has lived with a woman of 
superior caste, will endure torments in hell during seventy-one 
yoogiis of the gods : after this, in another hell, he will continue 
burning like a blade of grass for 100,000 years. He will next be 






porn. a worm, and after this ascend to human birth ; but his 
ill be filled with disease. The stealer of rice will sink into 
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hell ; will afterwards be born and continue eighteen years a 
crow ; then a heron for twelve years ; then a diseased man. He 
who kills an animal, not designing it for sacrifice, will, in the 
form of a turtle, be punished in hell; then be born a bull, and 
then # man afflicted with an incurable distemper. He who kills 
an animal by holding its breath, or laughs at a pooranti at the 
time of its recital, will, after enduring infernal torments, be born a 
snake ; then a tiger, a cow, a white heron, a crow, anda man 
having an asthma. He who steal alms will sink into hell, and 
afterwards be born.a blind man, afflicted with a consumption. 
A beautiful woman who despises her husband, will suffer in hell 
a variety of torments ; she will then be born a female, and, losing 
her husband very soon after marriage, will long suffer the miseries 
of widowhood. aa 

The Ugnee pooranti says, that a person who loses human birth, 
passes through 8,000,000 births among the inferior creatures 
before he can again obtain human birth: of which he remains 
2,100,000 births among the immoveable parts of creation, as stones, 
trees, &c. ; 900,000 among the water tribes ; 1,000,000 among 
insects, worms, &c. ; 1,000,000 among the birds; and 3,000,000 
among the beasts. In the ascending scale, if his works be suitable, 
he continues 400,000 births among the lower castes of men ; 
during 100 births among brambtins ; and after this he may obtain’ 
absorption in Brimhi. 


Whether the doctrine of the metempsychosis originated with 
the politician or the philosopher, its influence on the state of 
society might form an interesting subject of enquiry. As far as 
Ihave been able to trace its influence, it appears to have the 
most unhappy effects upon the present race of Hindoos, All their 
sins are considered as necessary consequences of actions done ina | 
former life, on which account they seldom charge their consciences 
with guilt for committing them. Ifa Hindoo be attacked with 
some disease, or fall into peculiar misfortunes, he immediately 
traces the cause to the sings of a former birth; and, instead of 
using measures to extricate himself, he sits down in despair, 
thinking that these things are inseparably attached to his birth, 
and that he can get rid of them only with life itself. In a religious 
view, this doctrine is very pernicious: the Christian is taught, 
that every thing depends upon the present state, and he there- 
fore ‘works out his salvation with fear and trembling; but the 
Hindoo, like all other men, being always disposed to procrastinate. 
in religion, finds this disposition greatly encouraged, by the hope 
that a future birth will be more favourable to’ him; that he shall 
be born to better fortunes, be rich, or be placed in happier cir- 
cumstances for pursuing the concerns of religion. The next birth,. 
in the mouth of a Hindoo, is the same as ‘to-morrow’ inthe mouth: 


of 2 nominal Christian. 
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The faith of the Hindoos in the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls often appears in their conversation, especially when either 
prosperous or adverse circumstances have arisen in a family. 
When a person is in deep sorrow for the loss of a child, and is 
addressed by another on the subject, the former perhaps utters her 
grief in some such words as these :—‘ What have I done, that Iam 
thus grievously afflicted? When I examine my life from my child- 
hood, I cannot see that Ihave done any harm. Why then does 
God thus afflict me? Why did he give me a chiid? Why did he 
take it away ?—She next vents her grief in a torrent of abuse on 
Yimi :—‘ Oh! Yiimii! What did I do tothee? I am sure I never 
injured thee. Thou knewest thatI had none else: I am in this 
world like a blind creature ; this child was my staff— and thou 
hast taken him away. O thou wicked Ytmti!—I will put a wisp 
of fire in thy face.—I will flog thee with the broom.—My breast is 
rent with grief’ ‘Another female now joins her, and says, ‘Oh! 
sister! What! is your child gone? Ah! Ah! Ah!—that vile Yiima 
—he is full of injustice. If I could see him, I would cut him into 
a thousand pieces. He has taken all mine; but he has left you 
one.* Ah! if I were stone, I should split into pieces; but Iam 
earth—only flesh and blood, and therefore I am sunk into nothing. 
But why do I thus complain?/I am not singular; every one’s 
house is plundered.’ Anothereperson now comes in, and says, 
‘Why do you blame Yumi ? lat fault has he done? In former 
births you must have committed many crimes ; otherwise I cannot 
see why you should suffer ii this dreadful manner: you have done 
nothing but works of merit in this birth. You must have injured 
some one’s child in a former birth, and now yours is taken from 
you. Ytimitthas done nothing wrong. He is justice itself. He 
never errs. Nor ought you to think it extraordinary . that a per- 
son dies. It is more extraordinary that a peason desires to live. 

_If you confine a bird in a cage, though you cherish him with the 
greatest care, if the door be open he flies away. But though there 
are nine openings in the body by which the soul may make its 
escape, and though the person be suffering the deepest. distress, yet 
the soul is not willing to depart ;—this desire of life is more won- 
derful than death itself—W hen the soul has taken its flight, then, 
why should you think it such an extraordinary thing? You are 
suffering for the sins of many former births; which sins, like a 
shadow, will pursue you, go at you will, and assume whatever 
shape you may, till they be expiated by suffering. If this were 
not so, why is it that a good man suffers, while a wicked man is 
raised to the pinnacle of prosperity? If men suffered only for the 


_ * The Hindoo. women are excessively fond of their children. When a mother 
pays her respects to an aged female, she presents her child to receive her blessing, and 
says, ‘ Mother !—give my child your blessing.’ ‘The old woman says, ‘Live, live, as 
many years a8 there are hairs‘on my head” When a mother takes her child into 
company, to prevent its being hurt by a witch, she rubs its forehead with earth thrown 
up by werms, or with the end of a lamp-wick, and spits on its breast, : 


‘ 
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sins of this life, the good would have nothing but happiness, and 
the wicked nothing but sorrow.” 


Sometimes the doctrine of transmigration appears in the 
conversation of widows, when they are talking over their sorrows 
one amongst another. One begins the conversation, by addressing 
one of the company, recently become a widow, in some such words 
as these :—‘ Ah! why is so much trouble fallen upon you? You 
have continually performed works of merit. I have observed, 
that from your childhood you have been very_religious.’* Another 
replies,—‘ How you talk! What! do you think she is suffering for 
gins committed in this birth? The widow addressea now adds :— 
‘Ah! my sorrows are indescribable. Iam now suffering for the 
sins of many births ; the sins of birth after birth, birth after birth, 
are fallen upon me. Ifthe sins of numerous births had not been 
east upon me, would my husband (a lac of lives in one) have been 
taken from me? O God, do not bring upon my worst enemy the 
misery which I endure. What had I done against God, and what 
against him, (her husband,) that I suffer thus? 1 must have 
injured him in a former birth, and therefore he was married to me 
on purpose to bring upon me the sorrows of widowhood. He was 
born in one womb, and I in anothers we were perfect strangers ; 
fate brought us together, and I’ began to flatter myself that I should 
long enjoy the blessings of a married state, when he was seized with 
sickness, and, without making .the least. provision for me, has left 
me to crouch and fawn for a-handful of rice. When waiting upon 
him in his last moments he did not say, ‘I leave you this or that ; 
you will not be destitute :’ but, shutting up my food and garments, 
he has thus abandoned me. He! he was my greatest enemy. If 
I meet him ina future state, I’ll certainly revenge myself. Instead 
of putting fire into his mouth after death, if I had_ known that he 
would have served me thus, I would have put fire in his mouth 
while living. I entreat the gods, that in the next birth I may be 
aman, and he my wife, and that I may bring upon him exactly 
what he has brought upon me; and that this may be continued 
through numerous births. Vile enemy—.’ Continuing her address 
to a married woman, she says :—‘ See ! you have two meals a day, 


» T have heard it urged, in proof of the reality of successive births, that ifa child 
had not drawn the breast in a former birth, it would not, as soon as born, cling to the 
breast, and know how to suck. A person before whom this argument was once urged, 
asked how this was to be accounted for when the person arose from the state of a fish 
to human birth ? 


_ © When a Hindoo female child shews her attachment to religion, she gathers 
vilwit leaves and flowers, and making an image of the lingtf, attempts to worship it ; 
or she sits down attentively, and watches others while they perform the ceremonies of 
worship; or she goes to a festival, and assists the females in taking the necessary. pre- 
patations. When she is grown to maturity, she performs different ceremonies to ob-. 
tain the blessing of a good husband. After marriage she worships Shivti and other 
gods, and prays that her husband may love her, and live long, se that she may not 
endure the hardships of widowhood. When she becomes a mother, she daily bows te 
the gods, repeats their names, and prays that they will bless her child. Lee 
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while I have but one; you have all manner of ornaments, and [ . 
am naked; you are invited to all the feasts ;* you can eat of all 
kinds of delicacies, but I must live on the meanest food ; I must 
fast twice a month ;—° there is no end of my sorrows.’ 


Ifa person die an untimely death, it is attributed to crimes 
committed in a former state of existence. A person born blind, is 
supposed to have destroyed the eyes of some one in a former birth. 
A few neighbours sitting together, as a person afflicted with an in- 
curable distemper passes along, observe, ‘Ah! no doubt, that man 
was guilty in a former birth of such or such a crime, and now the 
consequences appear in his present state.’ 


The prosperity of persons, especially if they have suddenly 
risen from poverty to affluence, frequently gives rise to remarks on 
the merits of such persons in a former birth : ‘ See,’ says one, ‘ such 
a person was poor, and is now worth so many lacs of rupees. He 
must have performed acts of extraordinary merit in former births, 
or he could not have so suddenly risen to such a state of affluence.’ 

_ When conversing on this subject with a Hindoo, he instanced the 
case of Ramti-Htree-Vishwast, late of Khtirdah :—‘ He was so 
poor,’ said he, ‘that he was indebted to others for a place to lodge 
in. After a few years of service with a European, he obtained a 
fortune of thirty lacs of rupees.. He bought an estate; erected 
a number of temples to Shivi, and then went to Kashéé, (Benares,) 
where he died ina very short'time. Such an auspicious life and. 
death‘ can only be attributed to some wonderful acts of devotion 
or liberality in former births.’ 


A very learned man is complimented with having given learn- 
ing to others in a former birth. ; 


When the Hindoos see any of the animals used cruelly, especi- 
ally cows, they exclaim :—‘Ah! how many sins must that erea- 
ture have committed in a former birth! They say the same if 
they see a dog eating ordure. When they see a dog riding with 
his master in his ‘palanqueen, they say, ‘True, thou art borna dog, 
but some good works have made thy fate tolerable.’ 


The poorantis and other shastriis promise deliverance from, 
future birth upon the-performance of different religious ceremonies. 


: 4 A widow can take no share in marriage ceremonies, &c. She is not even per- 
mitted to touch the bride. ; : 
© This fast is kept by widows on the eleventh of the increase and decrease of the 
moon in eyery month; and is observed so strictly amongthe higher castes, tha 

notwithstanding a widow has eaten only once on the preceding day, the does not touch 
the least aliment, not even a drop of water, on this Soy ervey (eee 


f Every one who dies at Kashéé becomes a god, 
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CHAP. II. 
JUDGMENT OF MEN AFTER DEATH, 


[From the Ptidmii pooranit.] 


At the extremity of the earth southwards, floating on the 
waters, is Sungytimtnéé, the residence of Yumu, the judge of the 
dead, and of his recorder Chitru-gooptt, and his messengers. Yimit 
has four arms, is of a dark colour, with eyes like the petal of the 
water-lily ; in his hands he holds a shell, a discus, a club, and a 
lotus ; he rides on Guroort’; wears a golden poita, and pearl ear- 
rings ; and has a crown on his head, and a garland of flowers round 
hisneck. Chitrti-goopti, the recorder, and Yitmit’s attendants, 
appear in the most pleasing forms. 


Those who perform works of merit are led to Ytmwt’s palace 
along the most excellent roads, in.some parts of which the heavenly 
courtezans are seen dancing or singing; and gods, gtndhirvis, 
&e. are heard chanting the praises of other gods ; in others, showers 
of flowers are falling from heaven; in other parts are houses con- 
taining cooling water, and excellent food; pools of water covered 
with nymphoeas ; and trees, affording fragrance by their blossoms 
and shade by their leaves. The gods are seen to pass on horses or 
elephants, with white umbrellas carried over them; or in palan- 
queens or chariots, fanned with the chamirtis of the gods; while 
the dévtirshees are chanting their praises as they pass along. 
Some, by the glory issuing from their bodies, illumine the ten 
quarters of the world. ; 


Yimiti receives the good with much affection, and, feasting 
them with excellent food, thus addresses them:—‘ Ye are 
truly meritorious in your deeds; ye are wise ; by the power of 
your merits ascend to an excellent heaven. He who, born in the 
world, performs meritorious actions, he is my father, brother, and 
friend’ co ae 

The wicked have 688,000 miles to travel to the palace of 
Yimii, to receive judgment. In some places they pass overa 

avement of fire ; in others, the earth in which their feet sink is 
urning hot ; or they pass over burning sands, or over stones 
with sharp edges, or burning hot ; sometimes showers of sharp 
instruments, and at others showers of burning cinders, or scalding 
water, or stones fall upon them; burning winds scorch their 
bodies ; every now and then they fall into concealed wells full 
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of darkness, or pass through narrow passages filled with stones, 
in which serpents lie concealed ; sometimes the road is filled with | 
thick darkness ; at other times they pass through the branches of 
trees, the leaves of which are full of thorns ; again they walk over 
broken pots, or over hard clods of earth, bones, putrifying flesh, 
thorns, or sharp spikes ; they meet tigers, jackals, rhinoceroses, 
elephants, terrible giants, &c. ; and in some parts they are scorched 
in the sun without obtaining the least shade. They travel naked; 
their hair is in disorder ; their throat, lips, &e. are parched; they 
are covered with blood, or dirt ; some wail and shriek as they 
pass along ; others are weeping ; others have horror depicted on 
their countenances ; some are dragged along by leathern thongs 
tied round their necks, waists, or hands; others by cords passed 
through holes bored in their noses; others by the hair, the ears, 
the neck, or the heels ; and others are carried, having their heads 
and legs tied together. On arriving at the palace, they behold 
Yitimti clothed with terror, two hundred and forty miles in height ; 
his eyes distended like a lake of water ; of a purple colour: with 
rays of glory issuing from his body; his voice is loud as the 
thunders at the dissolution of the universe ; the hairs of his body 
are each as long as a palm-tree; a flame of fire proceeds from his 
mouth ; the noise of the drawing.of his breath is greater than the 
roaring of a tempest ; his teeth are exceedingly long, and his nails 
like the fan for winnowing corn. -In his right hand he holds an 
iron club; his garment is an animal’s skin; and he rides on a 
terrific buffalo. Chitrti-gooptti also appears as a terrible monster, 
and makes a noise like a warrior when about to rush to battle. 
Sounds terrible as thunder are heard, ordering punishments to be 
inflicted on the offenders. At length Yiimt orders the criminals 
into his presence, and thus addresses them :—‘ Did you not know 
that I am placed above all, to award happiness to the good, and 
punishment to the wicked? Knowing this, have you lived in sin; 
Have you never heard that there are different hells for the punish- 
ment of the wicked; Have you never given your minds to religion? 
To-day, with your own eyes, you shall see the punishment of the 
wicked.—From yoogiti to yoogti stay in these hells!—You have 
pleased yourselves in sinful practices: endure now the torments 
due to these sing. What will weeping avail? Ytimi next 
directs Chitriigooptt to examime into the offences of the criminals, 
who now demand the names of the witnesses : let such, say 
they, appear, and give their evidence in our presence. Ytmu 
smiling, though full of rage, commands Sdoryi,* Chiindrit," 
Piivint,’ Ugnee* Akashii’ Prit’hivéé,™ Viroont," Tit’hee,” Dint,? 
Ratree, Pratti-kali,” Stindhya-kali,* and Dhirmii,'.to appear 
against the prisoners ; who, hearing the evidence, are struck dumb, 

& The sun. h The moon. i Wind. « Fire. 1 Aither. m Earth. 
2 Water. o A lunar-day. »? Day. a Night. * Morning.  ‘* Evening. 
t A representative of Yumi. All the elements, and the divisions of time, are thus 
called upon to witness against the prisoners, 
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and remain trembling and stupifiéde-with fear. Yiimit, then gnash- 
ing his teeth, beats the prisoners with his iron club till they roar 
with anguish ; after which he drives them to different hells. 


“CHAP. IIL 


BFIISE 
OF FUTURE HAPPINESS. 


_ Tue shastris teach that there are four kinds of happiness. 
after death : 1. That possessed in the heaven of the gods ;"— 
2. That when the person is deified ;—3. That which arises from 
dwelling in the presence of the gods* ;—and, 4. In absorption.’ In 
the three first, the person is subject to future birth, but not in the 
last. The three first are obtained by works; the last by divine 
wisdom. 


The descriptions which the poorantis give of the heavens of 
the gods are truly in the eastern style: all things, even the beds 
of the gods, are made of gold and precious stones. All the plea- 
sures of these heavens are exactly what we should expect in a sys- 
tem formed by uninspired and untenewed men: like the paradise 
of Mahomet, they are houses of ill-fame, rather than places of re- 
wards for ‘the pure in heart.’ -Here all the vicious passions are 
personified, or rather deified :~the quarrels and licentious intrigues 
of the gods fill these places with perpetual uproar, while their im- 
purities are described with the same literality and gross detail, as 
similar things are talked of among these idolaters on earth, It 
would be a flagrant insult to compare these heavens with the 
place which our Saviour went to prepare for his disciples ¥ but the 
serious enquirer after truth will be struck with this additional 
proof, that the Christian religion is ‘ worthy of all acceptation.’ 


I here subjoin an account of the heaven of Koovért, the god 
of riches, from the Muthabharitt :—It is eight hundred miles long, 
and five hundred and sixty broad. The wind, perfumed with ten 


a The Mécmangsti writers have decided, that there is no separate place: of future 


happiness: that whether a person enjoy happiness, or endure misery, the whole is 
Wahine? to the present life. The pooranis, on the other hand, declare, that there are 
many places of happiness and misery, and that persons go to these places after death. 


x Allraised to-heaven are not permitted to approach the god. in whose heaven 
they reside. This privilege belongs only to favourites. 
ing divine wisdom 


y The védantt shastriis teach, that wherever a person possessin| 
dies, he is immediately received into the divine nature, as air, escaping from a vessel 
when broken, immediately mixes with the surrounding air. The pooranas, however, 
teach, that the-soul of such a person.ascends to. God. inhabiting a certain place, and is. 


there absorbed into the divine nature. 
2 John xiv, 2. 
36 
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thousand odours, blows in soft breezes; and the place, in every 
part adorned with gold and jewels, displays a glory like that pro- 
duced by the rays of the full moon. Here are also canals of the 

urest water filled with fish, water-fowl, water-lilies, &¢. with 
fights of steps made of gold ; with forests and gardens in which 
Koovérti and his courtezans divert themselves. In the treasury of 
this god are immense heaps of jewels, gold, silver, &c. from which 
the gods and goddesses supply themselves with ornaments. Koo- 
véru sits on a throne glorious as the meridian sun, and reposes on 
a bed equally splendid. He is surrounded by different gods, 
among whom are Shivi, Doorga, Shivu’s bull, his servants Ntindee, 
Mitha-kalt, Shtinkoo, Ktrnti, &c. and by a thousand goddesses, or 
concubines, shining like the lightning, and adorned with loads of 
jewels; by the titans, by Ravint, Vibhééshtint, and other rak- 
shiistis, the pishachiis, the giindhtirvis, the kinntrts, the upstras, 
the vidyadhitrts, the mountain gods, &e. Before this assembly, 
the tpstiras dance; the kinntirtis, (with horses’ mouths,) and the 
gindhirvis, sing and play on heavenly instruments. All the 
pleasures of the other heavens are to be found here. 


The following are esteemed works of merit, capable of raising a 
person to celestial happiness :—+Honoring, entertaining, serving, and 
giving gifts to bramhiins : the more learned the bramhtn,the greater 
the merit. Worshipping and repeating the names of the gods, and 
particularly that of a person’s guardian deity ; visiting or residing 
at holy places, and performing the accustomed religious ceremonies 
there ; performing the shraddht for deceased ancestors ; bathing in 
the Ganges and other sacred rivers ; offering sacrifices ; building — 
temples ; cutting roads and pools; planting trees, especially sacred 
trees; making and setting up images; repeating the gayttrée, and. 
other parts of the védiis ; reading the védi and other shastrts, or 
hearing them read ; honoring and serving a spiritual guide ; hos- 
pitality to guests, especially to bramhiins; fasting, particularly at 
times directed by the shastrus ; burning’ with a deceased husband ; 
parting with life in sacred places. 


- King Soortit’hi was raised to the heaven of Indri for perform- 
ing the sacrifice of a horse." King Trishiinkoo obtained heaven 
by the power of the merits which Viishisht’ht, a bramhtn, trans- 
ferred to him? Umbiraéshi, a king, was about to perform a 
human sacrifice, in order to obtain heaven; but when going to slay 
the victim, through the interference of Vishwamitri, a bramhtn, 
his sacrifice was accepted of the gods, though the victim was not 
slain,° and the king ascended to the heaven of Indrt.4 King In- 


2 Shree-bhagitviitti » Ibid. 
_¢ He repeated an incantation given by Vishwamitrii, which destroyed the power 
of the fire. : é pioeier! sae 
4 Shreé-bhagt vita. : 
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dri-dyoomnt, by performing austerities, offering sacrifices, and 
presenting gifts to bramhiins, obtained the power of going to 
heaven whenever he chose.* 


Beside these ‘works of merit,’ performed by Hindoos undor 
the hope of obtaining a heaven of sensual pleasures after death, 
there are a number of other actions performed by them, supposed 
to be meritorious in their nature, but which, in the opinion of a 
Christian, deserve punishment, even in this life:—The Hindoo 
widow, burning with the dead body of her husband, is promised a 
residence in heaven during the reigns of fourteen Indriis; yet no 
Christian doubts whether these are real murders or not. The 
deaths of vast multitudes of Hindoos are procured or hastened 
annually by immersing a part of the body, in a state of dangerous 
sickness, in the Ganges, and by pouring large quantities of this 
water into the body of the dying person: yet the Hindoos think it 
a work of great merit. Many persons voluntarily renounce life in 
the Ganges, under the hope of obtaining immediate entrance into 
heaven ; and yet a jury of Englishmen would pronounce it self- 
murder. Infatuated mothers devote their children to this sacred 
river, not doubting but they are sending them to heaven; yet we 
feel certain that every such infant is murdered. Many of the prac- 
tices in the presence of the Hindoo idols, in the very midst of wor- 
ship, are so dreadfully obséetie, that 1 am persuaded even a 
Billingsgate mob would not suffer-the actors to escape without 
some marks of their disapprobation ; and yet the Hindoos except 
nothing less than heaven for these works of merit. A great num- 
ber of the Hindoo modern saints live in a state of perpetual intoxi- 
cation ; and call this stupefaction, which arises from smoking in- 
toxicating herbs, fixing the mind on God. Nor do the brimhi- 
charéés, who follow the rules of the Tintri shastrtis, and practise 
unutterable abominations,’ under what they call the forms of reli- 
gion, ever doubt whether these acts are meritorious, and capable 
of raising the person to heaven or not. Even women of the town 
have worship performed by bramhiins in brothels, from which they 
expect rewards in a future state: so completely absent from the 
Hindoo mind is the Christian idea of purity of heart, and of the 
necessity of this in order to approach God. 


The Hindoos profess to have a great. reliance upon the merit — 
of their works, though they do not depend upon any one ceremony 
to procure future happiness: one Hindoo travels to the south, 
another to the north, to obtain some salvation-giving charm: but 
after all, he listens to any new nostrum with as much eagerness as 


e Mihabhariti. i : 

£ Though the author has drawn away the veil from some of the scenes, yet the 
Christian public must give him credit respecting the rest; for they are so intolrably 
gross, that they cannot be fully dragged into public view. 
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of himself; who is without affection ; who rejoiceth not either 
in good or evil; who, like the tortoise, can restrain his members 
from their wonted purpose ; to whom pleasure and pain, gold, 
iron, and stones are the same. ‘The learned,’ adds Krishni, 
‘behold Brimht alike in the reverend bramhtn, perfected in ° 
knowledge ; in the ox, and in the elephant ; in the dog, and in 
him who eateth of the flesh of dogs’ The person whose very 
nature, say they, is absorbed in divine meditation ; whose life is 
like a sweet sleep, unconscious and undisturbed ; who does not 
even desire God, and who is thus changed into the image of the 
ever-blessed ; obtains absorption into Brimht.° 


The ceremonies leading to absorption are called by the name 
of tiiptishya, and the person performing them a ttptshwéé, For- 
- saking the world ; retiring to a forest ; fasting, living on roots, 
fruits, &c. remaining in certain postures ; exposure to all the incle- 
mencies of the weather, &c—these, and many other austere 
practices, are prescribed, to subdue the passions, to fix the mind, 
habituate it to meditation, and fill it with that serenity and 
indifference to the world, which is to prepare it for absorption, and 
place it beyond the reach of future birth. é 


The reader will easily perceive, that this part of the Hindoo 
religion, separated, as it confessedly. was in some measure, from 
the popular idolatry, instead of producing any good effects, drew 
men away from the practice of all-the social duties included in the 
second tablep‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ;’ and left 
the mind a prey to pride, moroseness, and ignorance. It should 
also be observed that many of these austerities were both senseless 
and cruel in the extreme : one tptishwéé is represented as hang- 
ing for hundreds of years with his head downwards ; another, as 
living on leaves ; another, on air ; another, as surrounding himself 
with four fires, and enduring intolerable heat and thirst ; another, 
as standing up to the neck in water ; Valméékt, it is said, stood 
in one posture, repeating the name of Rami, till the white ants 
(termed bellicosus) surrounded his body with a case of earth, and 
devoured the flesh from his bones. 


These ttiptishwéés are supposed to have been the authors of 
the most ancient of the Hindoo writings ; in some of which, it is 
admitted, sentiments are to be found which do honor to human 
nature. But it is equally certain that these sages were very 
little affected by these sentiments ; and perhaps the same might be 


© Some of the followers of Vishnoo (voishniivits) are not pleased with the idea 
‘of absorption, or of losing a distinct and conscious state of existence. They are 
represented as praying:—‘ O Vishnoo! we do not wish for absorption; but fora 
‘state of happiness in which we shall for ever see and serve thee as our lord; in which 
. thou wilt continue as our beloved master, and we as thy servants.” Agreeably to 
this prayer, they believe that devoted voishniiviis after death will be freed from 
future birth, and remain for ever near Vishnoo in the heaven of this god, 
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said of almost all the heathen philosophers. Vushisht’hti inflicted 
on himself incredible acts of severity; but in the midst of his 
devotions he became attached to a heavenly courtezan, and cohabit- 
ed with her 5,000 years”. Putrashtirt, an ascetic, violated the 
daughter of a fisherman, who was ferrying him over a river ; from 
which intercourse sprang the famous Vyast, the author of the 
Mitthabhartitt.t The father of Rishyt-shringt cohabited with a 
deer, and his son had deer’s horns." Kiupilti, an ascetic, reduced 
king Sagtrti’s 60,000 sons to ashes, because they mistook him for 
a horse-stealer.* Brigoo, in a fit of passion, kicked the god Vishnoo 
on the breast. Richeéku, for the sake of a subsistence, sold his 
son fora human sacrifice." Doorvasa, a sage, was so addicted to 
anger, that he wasa terror both to gods and men.* Ourvvi, 
another sage, in a fit of anger, destroyed the whole race of 
Hoihtyt with fire from his mouth ;’and Doorvasa:'did the same 
to the whole posterity of Krishnt.* Javalee, an. ascetic, stands 
charged with stealing cow’s flesh at a sacrifice : when the beef 
was sought for, the saint, to avoid detection, turned it into onions ; 
and hence onions are forbidden to the Hindoos.* The poorants, 
indeed, abound with accounts of the crimes of these saints, so 
famous for their religious austerities : anger and lust seem to have 
been their prodominant vices. , 


As it respects the modern.devotees, none of them expect 
absorption : they content themselves-with performing the popular 
ceremonies, and thus fall under the censures of Krishnt, who says, 
‘Numbers prefera transient enjoyment of heaven to eternal 
absorption.’ It is true, now and then a poor wretch is seen naked, 
covered with ashes, and his hair clotted with: dirt, whose vacant, 
brutish looks indicate that he is approaching’ a state of complete 
abstraction, and that he may soon hope to enter. into this perfect 
state, viz., to live ina world full of wonders, without a single 
passion left to be affected by them. Yeteven this abstraction, or 
contempt of the world, if it can deserve such a name, is brought on 
by shunning the presence of man, and continually smoking intoxi- 
eating herbs. a7 


P Miuhabhariti. a Ibid. r Ramaytint. * Mihabhariitt. 


t Shres-bhagitvitti. u Ramayini. x Ibid. 
y Ramaytnuu. tae Shroe-Bhagitvitti. a Ibid. ae 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF FUTURE PUNISHMENTS. 





Tue Shreé-bhagiiviti contains the following account of the 
punishments endured in different hells:—The person. guilty of 
adultery or fornication, the thief,and the stealer of children, are 
to be cast into the hell Tamisri, and continually famished and 
beaten. He who defrauds others, is to be cast into a hell of dark- 
ness. The proud person, who also neglects the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, is to be tormented by the animals Rooroo. The glutton, who 
has also been guilty of destroying animals, is to be thrown into a 
hell of boiling oil. He who disregards the védti and bramhtins, is 
to be punished in a hell of burning metal for 3,500,000 years. He 
who injures a man of a superior order, is to be torn by swine. The 
unmerciful are to be tormented by snakes, flies, deer, birds, lice, 
wasps, &c. The bramhtn, bramhtinee, brimhticharéé, voishyd, 
or king, who drinks spirits, shall be thrown into pans of liquid fire. 
He who despises a religious devotee, shall be punished by sticking 
fast in mud with his head downwards. He who kills a man, and 
offers him to the gods: and he-who.devours any animal, without 
having slain it in sacrifice ; aré to be fed on flesh and blood. He 
who betrays and afterwards destroys a person, isto be pierced with 
spears and arrows. The person’ who’causes sorrow to others, is to 
be bitten by snakes with five heads. He who is inhospitable to 
guests, must have his eyes torn out by vultures and other ravenous 
birds. The covetous are tobe fed with impure substances. He 
who cohabits with a woman of another caste, or a virgin, or the 
wife of another man, is to be inclosed inthe arms of an iron female 
image made red hot. The person who professes different religions, 
and is familiar with all castes,is to be punished by being continually 
cast down from lofty trees. The bramhtn who commits adultery 
with the wife of a bramhiin, is to be fed with blood. Highway 
robbers, those who burn houses, or poison others, are to be bitten 
by dogs with enormous teeth. False-witnesses are to be cast from 
rocks 800 miles high. : 


I here insert the names of some of the Hindoo hells :—Tamis- 
ru, or the hell of darkness ; Undhi-tamisri, the hell of great dark- 
ness ; Rourtivi, a hell full of animals called Rooroo ; Mtha-rourt- 
vi, a similar but more dreadful hell; Koombhéé-pakt, a hell of 
boiling oil; Kali-Sodtri, a hell of burning copper ; Usiptitri-vintt 


Pe It is to be understood, that punishments in hell may be prevented in many cases 
by offering the appointed atonement. Punishment by the magistrate is also consi- 
dered as an atonement, exempting the culprit from sufferings in a future state. 
What good news this would be to English malefactors who die by the hands of the execi- 
tioners—if they could believe it, : 
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a wilderness in which criminals are punished by the thorns of the 
tali-tree ; Shookri-mookht, a hell where criminals are bitten by 
animals having the faces of swine ; Undht-k66pt, a hell dark and 
full of reptiles ; Krimee-bhojiint, where criminals become worms 
feeding on ordure ; Stindtingsht, where sinners are burnt with hot 
iron ; luptt-sh6dormee, in which adulterers are tormented in the 
embraces of a red hot-iron female image; Vojri-ktintikw-shal- 
miilee, where men are thrown on trees full of dreadful thorns ; 
Voittiriinéé, a river full of filth; Pcodyodi,a similar hell; Prant-niro- 
dhu, where sinners are pierced with arrows; Vishistint, where 
they are beaten with clubs, &c. ; Lala-bhtiksht, where they are fed 
with saliva, &¢,; Sharti-méyadiint, in which dogs continually bite 
the wicked; Uvée-chimtiyt, where false witnesses are -thrown 
headlong upon a hard pavement; Pattinti, where sinners are pinch- 
ed with hot tongs; Kshari-ktrddtmit, where they are hurled 
into mire ; Rikshyogtint-bhojtini, where cannibals feed on the flesh 
of sinners ; Shdoluprot’ht, where the wicked are punished by spears 
and birds of prey; Diindt-shooki, where snakes with many heads 
bite and devour sinners; Uvititt-nirodhtnt, where offenders are 
punished in darkness with the fear of the approach of wild beasts ; 
Uptrya-viirttinti, where the eyes of sinners are picked out by birds 
of prey ; and Sddché8-mookht,, where sinners are pricked with 
needles. Beside these, the Shréé-bhagivtti says, there are 100,000 
hells, in which different kinds of torments are inflicted on criminals, 
according to the directionsof the shastris, and thenature of theirguilt. 


The Hindoos in general manifest great fear of future punish- 
ment. Sometimes, after committing a dreadful sin, these fears are 
expressed to a friend in some such words as these ;—‘ IT have com- 
mitted a shocking crime, and I must endure great and long-con- 
tinued torments: but what can I do? There is no remedy now.’ 
Sometimes these fears are so great that they drive a man to per- 
form many works of merit, particularly works of atonement. If 
the offender be rich, they extort large sums of money from him, 
which are expended in gifts to bramhiins, or in religious ceremonies. 
If he be poor, he bathes in the Ganges with more constancy, or goes 
on pilgrimage to different holy places. The Hindoos consider 
some sins as sending whole generations to hell. A false witness is 
to suffer future torments, and with him fourteen generations of his 
family ; the man who swears by the waters of the Ganges involves 
himself and family in the same sutlerings* Ifa Hindoo at the 
time of worship put a stalk of ddorva grass on the lingt, he and 
seven generations sink into hell. ; 


_ Emancipation of the wicked, a story, from the Mithabhariitt.— 
Ravutnti at one time had conquered the three worlds, heaven, earth, 


¢-T have heard a Hindoo say, that such a person not only incurs all this future 
misery, but that the hand that touches the sacred water becomes white. This person 
said he had seen several Hindoos who bore this mark of the wrath of oy gods. i 
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and patalt ; and, as is said of Alexander, he sighed that there were 
no more worlds to conquer. When meditating where he should go 
next, the world of misery came into his mind ; and he immediately 
resolyed to pay @ visit to Ytimu. Before his arrival, it was an- 
nounced that Raviinti was coming: Yumi, filled with fear, sent 
word, that he had already surrendered to him, and was become his 
vassal. Ravtint, however, pushed forward, and found Yimiti all 
submission. The conqueror, before his return, resolved to visit the 
place of the damned: but on his arrival, he was petrified with 
horror at the cries of the miserable wretches ; and, reflecting on 
what he saw, said, ‘I have conquered the three worlds, and there 
remains nothing which my prowess has not performed. It will be 
a glorious thing for me to set all these wretches at liberty. —He 
immediately attempted to comfort the sufferers, by assuring them 
that he would not depart without accomplishing their deliverance. 
A transient gleam of hope visited the regions of despair. Ravinti 
then commanded ‘the spirits from the fiery deep,’ and, with his 
_ twenty arms, began to drag them up; but as fast as he landed 
them on the side, they fell in again: still he continued his efforts, 
till he saw that they were unavailing, and that he could not reverse 
the decree which had fixed them in misery. Acknowledging his 
disappointment to the poor prisonérs, he left them, and returned to 
Linka, (Ceylon.) 
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BOOK y. 
HINDOO SAINTS, OR MENDICANTS. 





Tue Hindoo ‘shastriis have described four different states 
‘ashrimt) into which it is proper for each bramhtm to enter, viz: 
rimhtcharyt,* Grihtst’hu,” Vanti-prist’ht,°and Briimht-gnanee ;* 
and it appears to have been the design of the founders of the Hin- 
doo religion, that these orders should be suited to the four dis- 
tinguishing periods in the life of man. While the youth continues 
in a state of instruction, he is called a Brtmhticharéé, and the daily 
duties of this state are laid down for him ; after marriage he be- 
comes a Grihiist’hti, and performs the several duties of civil life as 
a householder ; at the age of fifty he renounces the world, and 
enters a forest ; and lastly, by the power of religious austerities, he 
becomes perfectly insensible to all human things, and is absorbed 
in divine meditation. 


The duties of a bramhtin student are laid down at large by 
Minoo and other writers. When the youth is about to leave this 
state, and to enter on the duties of a householder, he takes a staff 
in his hand, and pretends to leave the house, and go into a forest, 
to read the védtis, and to obtain his food by begging :—but the 
parents stop him, saying, “Oh! child, return; thou shalt not 
go into the wilderness: we will supply thee with alms. Besides, 
become a householder, marry, and perform the duties of a Grihtist’- 
hi.” From the first to the twelfth day, the face of the boy is not to 
be seen by any shdddri, nor is he to see the face of a person of this 
caste.< He bathes early in the morning with a cloth over his face 
as he passes through the streets, one person going before and 
another behind him ; and if a shO6dri should approach they direct 
him to pass another way, as a Brtimhticharéé is going to bathe. 
He must eat only once a day; abstain from flesh, fish, &c.; and 
perform the proper ceremonies three times a day. On the twelfth 
day, with his staff in his hand, he bathes, and casts his staffinto the 
stream, repeating incantations, intimating that he renounces the 
state of the Briimhticharéé, and becomes a Grihtst’ht. On this 
day some persons, for the sake of obtaining a few rupees, permit 
their son to receive alms from the hands of a female sho6drt, who, 
from that time, calls this child the son of her alms. Having no 


a A student. » A householder. 

© A hermit; from vind, a forest, and priist’hi, going. 

4 A person possessed of divine knowledge. 

e It is a shocking circumstance, and proclaims the true origin of the Hindoo reli- 


gion, that it seeks all occasions to degrade and wound the feelings of the shoodri. 
How different the Holy Scriptures : ‘Honour all men.’ 
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son. of her own, she visits the child, and takes him as a visitor to 
her own house, where she feasts and clothes him. I have heard 
of very large sums being given to the child of a bramhtin, when he 
has thus become the son of a person's alms. I can find no other 
reason for this practice, than that a woman without children is 
pleased even with such a son ; especially as he is the offspring of a 
bramhtin. In a short time after the child has thus resolved to 
enter the state of a Grihist’ht, he is generally married. The duties 
assigned to him by the shastrtis as a householder are, the daily 
offerings to the manes, and of clarified butter in the burnt-offer- 
ing; the daily worship of the shalgramt, and the cow; the 
raising of offspring ; his daily business; the feeling of strangers : 
the hearing of the shastris, bathing, repeating the names of the 
gods, the worship of the gods, &e. 


The next state is called Vant-prtistht, or, that of a hermit; 
for which order Miinoo gives the following directions :—*‘ When the 
father of a family perceives his muscles become flaccid, and his hair 
grey, and sees the child of his child, let him then seek refuge ina 
forest. Abandoning all food eaten in towns, and all his household 
utensils, let him repair to the lonely wood, committing the care of 
his wife to her sons, or accompanied by her, if she choose to attend 
him. Lethim take up his consecrated fire, and all his domestic 
implements of making oblations.to it, and, departing from the 
town to the forest, let him dwell-in it with complete power over 
his organs of sense and of action....With many sorts of pure food, 
such as holy sages used to gat; ..withgreen herbs, roots, and fruit; 
let him perform the five great sacraments, introducing them with 
due ceremonies. Let him wear a black antelope’s hide, or a vesture 
of bark; let him bathe evening and morning; let.him suffer the 
hairs of his head, his beard, and his nails to grow continually. 
From such food as he may eat, let him, to the utmost of his power, 
make offerings and give alms; and with presents of water, roots, 
and fruit, let him honour those who visit his hermitage. Let him 
be constantly engaged in reading the védis ; patient of all extre- 

‘mities, universally benevolent, with a mind intent on the Supreme 
Being ; a perpetual giver, but no receiver of gifts; with tender 
affection for all animated bodies. Let him slide backwards and 
forwards on the ground ; or let him stand a whole day on tip-toe; 
or let him continue in motion rising and sitting alternately : but at 
sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, let him go to the waters and bathe. 
In the best season, let him sit exposed to five fires ; four blazing ~ 
around him, with the sun above: in the rains, let him stand un- 
covered, without even a mantle, and where the clouds pour the 
heaviest showers: in the cold season, let him wear humid vesture ; 

and let him increase by degrees the austerity of his devotion. Then, 
having reposited his holy fires, as the law directs, in his mind, let 
him live without external fire, without a mansion, wholly silent, 
feeding on roots and fruit. Or the hermit may bring food from @ 
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town, having received it in a basket of leaves, in his naked hand, 
or in a potsherd ; and then let him swallow eight mouthfuls. A 
bramhiin, becoming void of sorrow and fear, and having shuffled 
off his body by any of those modes which great sages practised, 
rises to exaltation in the divine essence.’ 


The reader is not to expect any such ascetics now, if they ever 
did exist. There are, however, many things among the religious 
mendicants of the present day which remind us of the descriptions 
of a tuptishwéé in the shastriis. To suggest the idea of their hav- 
ing subdued their passions, some are almost naked, or entirely so ; 
or to point out that they belong to the sect of ascetics who lived 
in forests, they wear tigers’ skins; some keep the arm in an erect 
posture, and permit their nails to grow till they resemble the claws 
of a bird of prey. 


Yet these persons renounce the world, because it has frowned 
upon them, or because the state ofa religious beggar in a warm 
climate is preferred by an idle people to that of the lowest order 
of day-labourers. When I asked a learned bramhtin, whether 
there were not some instances of persons, from religious motives, 
renouncing the world and becoming mendicants, he said, there 
might be, but he did not know ofa single instance. 


These mendicants, so far from-having subdued their passions, fre- 
quently curse those who refuse to give them food ; many are common 
thieves; almost all live in an Unchaste state ; and others are almost 
continually drunk by smoking intoxicating drugs. They are total 
strangers to real purity of heart, and righteousness of life. They 
dread to kill an insect, to reproach a bramhin, or to neglect a cere- 
mony ; but their impure thoughts, or unjust actions, never disturb 
their peace. Indeed some of the most exalted of the Hindoo saints, 
as has been already shewn, burned with rage so as to become a 
terror to all who approached them ; and their impurities, as record- 
ed in the poorantis, are too offensive ever to reach a European ear. 
Even the god Shivi, one of the greatest ttiptishwéés of all the Hin- 
doo ascetics, was once so captivated, says the Mithabharittt, with 
the charms of the goddess Mohinéé, that he declared he would part 
with the merit of all his religious austerities for a single gratifica- 
tion of his impure desires. eS 


In some parts of the upper provinces, these mendicants unite 
in bodies, and become public plunderers, the inhahitants of whole 
villages abandoning their houses on their approach. They gene- 
rally live in a mixed intercourse of the sexes, though few women are 
to be seen among them; they nearly approach the gypsies in 
Europe in the grossness of their manners, but far exceed them in 
the filthiness of their outward appearance. Sometimes two or 
three thousand, though more frequently two or three hundred, 
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are seen in bodies, having leaders to guide them.’ Many are 
armed with swords and spears, and all have some weapons, They 
carry with them images of the shalgramt, and stone images of 
Krishnii, which they worship once a day, as devoutly as thieves 
can be supposed to do. ‘They are not likely to feel any remorse on 
account of their crimes when bowing before the image of the 
lascivious Krishnu. 

I here subjoina brief account of the different orders of religious 
mendicants, as they exist at the present day :— 


Voishnitvits or Voiragées.—All the followers of Vishnoo are 
called Voishniivis. The term voiragéé denotes a person destitute of 
passions. Most of the mendicant voiragéés are the followers of 
Choitiinyt, and have what are called Gosaees at their head. 
Persons of this sect take new wives (voiraginéés) from among the 
female disciples of the Gosaees: these are generally unchaste 
women, who enter into this order when their youth is fled. The 
Gosaees have a form of marriage peculiar to themselves,* the 
principal ceremony in which is an exchange of necklaces by the 
bride and bridegroom, and the alteration of the bride’s name: she 
peake wanders from place to place with her new husband. 

ome of these female disciples bécome procuresses, and others beg 
for their food as the followers of Choittinyt. Many wandering 
voiragéés sing the praises of Krishnii and Choittinyti before the 
doors of persons where they beg’; a few continue in a secular state, 
rear and sell calves, or lend mony on exorbitant interest.” The 
voiragéé mendicants are much more social in their manners than 
any other tribe of Hindoo wanderers; they generally remain in 
towns, and mix with the inhabitants. ‘I'he voiragéés contend as 
strongly with the followers of the deities who receive bloody offer- 
ings, as a Christian could do against idolatry.’ : 


Stinyaséés—These mendicant worshippers of Shivi are very 
numerous in Bengal, but are not much honoured by their country- 
men. They smear their bodies with the ashes of cow-dung, wear 
a narrow cloth tied with a rope round their loins, and throw a cloth, 
dyed red, over their bodies. The artificial hair worn by some of 


f Ata particular junction of the heavenly bodies, sometimes as many as twenty 
thousand Sunyaséés and an equal number of Voiragéés meet at Hiridwart, and 
fight, to determine who shall descend and bathe in Ginga first. The Stinyaséés say, 
* Gunga descended from the bunch of hair on the head of our god Shivit ; therefore 
we will bathe first.’ The Voiragees reply, ‘Gunga descended from the foot of our 
god Vishnoo, therefore the right to bathe first is ours.’ 


& The better sort of Hindoos consider these marriages as convenient methods of 
committing adultery. 
__} As much as 75 per cent. is given in some cases; but 36 per cent. is commonly 
_ 4 When I once asked a learned native respecting the many disputes and differences 
in religion among the Hindoos, he said, ‘True, we need not complain of others ; the 
uproar is in our own house.’ : 
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these persons reaches down to their feet, and is often clotted with 
dirt till it adheres together like a rope. Some tie the teeth of 
swine, as ornaments, on their arms, and others travel naked. The 
respectable stinyaséés profess to live in a state of celibacy, eating 
neither flesh nor fish, nor anointing their bodies with oil. 


Ramatt.—This class of mendicants, worshippers of Ramu, is 
formed of persons born in the western provinces of Hindoost’hanut. 
With a rope or an iron chain they tie a shred of cloth very close 
round their loins; rub their bodies with the ashes of cow-dung, 
and wander to holy places in large companies, many of them armed 
with spears, swords, &. ‘They do not individually beg, but quarter 
themselves in a body onrich men. The Ramattis make fires in the 
night, and sleep near them in the open air. They smoke intoxica- 
ting herbs to great excess. 


Nimat&.—Another kind of devotees, having a different spiri- 
tual head from the Ramattis. In dress, ceremonies, &c. they are 
the same. 


Naga.—These persons are in almost every respect the same as 
the Ramatiis, expect in the mark’on the forehead. 


Naniki-piint' héés—A description of mendicants, followers of 
Nantki, though this order was founded by a Shikh named 
Soot’hara. 


Yadoo-piimthze—A tribe of mendicants founded by a man 
named Yadoo, Scarcely any of them are to be seen in Bengal, but, 
many wander up and down in the Punjab. 


K tveertt-piint heés—Ktvééri, a Mistilman, was the founder 
of this order of mendicants: they renounce secular affairs, worship 
Rami, and live on alms; they pretend to desire neither the merit 
of works, nor riches, nor future happiness ; but, practising the cere- 
monies of their sect, leave the present and future to God. 


Sukee-bhavit.—These mendicants, born in the western provin- 
ees, and composed of bramhtins and other castes, are followers of 
Krishni ; and though men, put on the dress and ornaments, and 
assume the manners of women, professing the same attachment to 
Krishnii as the milk-maids are said to have had when Krishnti was 
on earth. ‘They paint and adorn with flowers an image of Krishni, 
a dancing around it, in imitation of the milk-maids, worship 
it daily. ; 


Khelanta-yoge—These mendicants profess to have made 
a vow to imitate Shiva in dress and manners: many of them 
fasten artificial snakes round their foreheads ; put strings of human 
bones round their necks; wear the skins of tigers, or go naked ; 
and smear their bodies with ashes. — : 
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Yiingimit. These followers of Shivti wander about, ringing 
a bell, and asking alms. Very few are to be seen in Bengal. 


Kanii-pata-yogee. Other followers of Shivti ; who subsist on 
alms, and are particularly distinguished for wearing in their ears 
a large stone or shell. 


The Shitirevitres, who are regarded as Bouddhis, profess to be 
extremely anxious to avoid destroying animal life, even in its most 
diminutive forms; hence they carry besoms with them to sweep 
the road, lest they should tread on an insect. 


Ughorti-piintheé. These mendicants, born in the western 
parts of Hindoost’hant, wander about naked or nearly so, carrying 
in the left hand a human skull containing urine and ordure, and a 
pan of burning coals in the right. If these marks of self-denial 
do not extort the alms they expect, they profess to eat the ordure 
out of theskull, in the presence of the persons from whom they are 
begging. 

Brtimhtcharéés. The three superior castes may enter into 
this order, the members of which subsist by begging ; reside at 
temples, or holy places; wear red clothes; and bind round the 
arms and neck, and suspend fromthe ears, strings made of the 
seeds of grapes. They have the head shaved, though they some- 
times wear a beard. In outward appearance, the principal differ- 
ence betwixt a brimhichareé and a dtindéé lies in the former hay- 
ing no staffin his hand. ‘he time, of one of these mendicants is 
principally occupied in repeating the name of his guardian deity, 
and counting the repetitions by his mala. All the brimhtchareés 
eo smoke and eat intoxicating drugs, and reject no kind 
of food. 


Diindeé. This name is given because these devotees receive 

_a staff (dtindt) when they first enter this order. The bramhtns, 
on meeting with a person of this order, prostrate themselves before 

him. The dtindéé shaves his head and beard every four months, 

wears a narrow cloth round his loins, and another loose red cloth 

over his body ; abstains from fish, flesh, oil, common salt, and rice 

which has been welted in cleansing. He travels with a staff in 

one hand, and an alms’-dish in the other. The principal cere- 

monies to which this order attend are, repeating the name of Vish- 

noo, bathing oncea day, and with closed eyes meditating (mantst*) 

on the attributes of Vishnoo. This last act is done by the side of 

the river. When about~to bathe, they besmear -themselves all 

over with the earth washed by the waves of the Ganges. The 

dtindéé does not beg his food, nor cook with his own hands ; but 

‘isa guest at the houses of bramhtins. If a householder hear that 
a diindéé is come into the village, he goes to him and invites him 


* In performing this ceremony, Vishwamitri{ spent 1,000 years without breathing. 
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to become his guest. A diindéé blesses a person who is prostrate 
at his feet, by pronouncing the name of Naraytint. When he passes 
through a village, all the people come to their doors to stare at 
him, so seldom are these people seen in Bengal. As soon as a 
person becomes a dtindéé, he is freed from mortal birth, and is said 
to become Vishnoo, and after death to obtain absorption in Brimhii. 
Some bramhitns, on the approach of death, enter into the order, 
for the sake of enjoying happiness without any further transmi- 
grations. The dtind2és do not burn, but bury ‘their dead, repeat- 
ing incantations. : 


Oordhoo-vahoo. These persons belong to the order of Stinya- 
séés. To fulfil a vow to Vishnoo,' they hold up the right arm till 
it cannot be brought into its natural position again.™ For the first 
few days of raising the arm into this posture the pain is great. 
Some make a vow to hold up the arm till death, and others to- 
hold it up for certain number of years. The longer it is held up, 
the greater merit. When a person wishes to bring the arm to -its 
former position, he anoints the joints with clarified butter; and 
in about two months, by degrees, the arm obtains its former 
position, and in time become as strong as before. When this 
vow is fulfilled, the worship of Vishnoo is performed, and a fee 
given to the head priest of the stinyaséés. It is supposed, that 
on the road from Jagtinnat’ht’s-temple in Orissa to Benares, not 
less than two hundred of these mendicants may be seen. 


Mounee. These devotees enter into a vow of perpetual silence. 
They generally reside on the banks of the Ganges, and subsist on 
milk, sugar, fruits, roots, sweetmeats, and water. They go almost 
naked, besmearing their bodies with the ashes of cow-dung. The 
people supply them with food in considerable abundance as an act 
of merit; or their disciples collect food by begging. They should 
eat only once a day. 


Piirtim-hiingst. A few persons are to be seen at holy places - 
who call themselves by this name, but they do not come up to the 
description of the shastrt. They pretend to be destitute of all 
regard to visible objects; they go naked; have no apparent in- 
tercourse with human beings ; remain speechless ; ask for nothing 
and yet subsist on alms; eat any thing given them ; disregard all 
outward purifications; and wear their beard and the hair of their 
head,. unless some one take compassion on them and pay the bar- 
ber. These persons affirm, that they have attained to that state 
of perfection which the shastrtis require, viz., that their minds do 
not wander after worldly things, and that they live in a state of 
pleasure: but this abstraction and joy arise only from the fumes 
of drugs or spirits, by which all the other passions are overcome. 
T have seen such persons at Kaléé-ghatt, near Calcutta. Instead 


} The directions respecting this vow are contained in the smritéé shastrits. 
™ Until the arm has become stiff, they tie it up in the night, 38 
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of dwelling in forests according to the directions of the shastri, 
they remain at these places, in order to attract notice, and to ob- 
tain voluntary alms. ‘The ptindit with whom I wrote this, acknow- 
leged that pride was the reigning principle in these modern ptraim- 
hiingsts. 

Mitha-pooroosht, and Siddhtt-pooroosht. The most distin- 
guished Hindoo saints have had the former name assigned to them 
which signifies, The Great. Siddhti-pooroosht implies, that this 
person has obtained an interview with his guardian deity, and that 
he can do whatever miracle he pleases. 


When I enquired of a koolint bramhtn with whom I was 
sitting, whether any modern Hindoo sought to obtain an interview 
with his guardian deity, he affirmed there were such persons. Asking 
him for particulars, he mentioned his own uncle. I asked him what 
his uncle did to obtain this interview? He said, from theage of 
fifteen he had been repeating the name of his guardian deity. He ~ 
did not. abide in the house, but mostly staid at a temple of Shivt 
in. the neighbourhood. He had never married ; sought no earthly 
happiness ; ate any where, and, obtaining a bed of straw, sought 
nothing better. His whole waking time, day and night, was spent 
in repeating the name of his god. When the uncle was asked by 
this nephew what he had ol tained, he shook his head: but 
apologized for not having been blessed with the interview he 
expected, by declaring that he was not free from fear; that when 
he was sitting in a solitary place repeating the name of his god, he 
was afraid, and durst not remain there. 

- - Tn January, 1806, the author visited what the natives call 
Giinga-Sagiirt, (Sagiirii island.) Near two huts made of heavy 
logs of dried wood on the sands, he found two voiragéés who had 
embraced the principle of perfect abstraction from all sublunary 
things. They were natives of the upper provinces. These huts 
were pretty strong, and might be a tolerable defence against the 
tigers. At their front, a broad heap of sand was raised, upon 
which they had kindled a fire, and before which one of the 
voiragées sat ona deer’s skin, squeezing the leaf of an intoxicating 
plant called ganja, which he afterwards smoked. This man had a 
poita on ; his ‘hair tied ina large bunch at the top of his head ; a 
rope round his waist, upon which was tied a piece of the bark of 
the plantain tree, which in part only covered his nakedness; and 
ashred of cloth also tied round his head; except which he was 
perfectly naked. We entered into conversation with this man, 
who professed to be a worshipper of Ramt. He declaimed against 
a worldly state: told us we were in a state of constant agitation ; 
but that he, indifferent to all these things, was full of joy: if he 
had food, it was well; if not, he contented himself with the name 
of Ramt: When asked what he proposed to himself by this mode 
of life, he professed that he had neither desires nor hopes ; and 
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that he did not become a yogéé to expiate sin. He gave us, from 
a hole in the sand before his hut, some tolerably sweet water, for 
which we offered him a reward: but he declined accepting it, 
unless we would leave it on the spot; he would not move a step to 
obtain it. I endeavoured to convince him, that his love of ganja 
was a proof that all passion was not extinet in him ; but he tried 
to ward off this attack by professing indifference even towards 
this indulgence. After this, when a rupee was given to. him, he 
asked what he could do with it; and would not touch it in the 
" giver’s presence, who threw it down for him onthe deer’s skin 
upon which he sat. 


From these huts we went to a neighbouring temple, which 
contained a stone image of Kopili, the sage. Here we found two 
mendicants from the upper provinces, one of them a young man, 
an. Oordhti-vahoo, who had held up his left arm till it was become 
‘stiff. They were both covered with ashes; their hair clotted with 
dirt, and tied in a bunch at the top of the head; and were without 
any covering except the bark of some tree, and a shred of cloth 
drawn up betwixt the legs. At a distance, they could scarcely be 
distinguished as men : and it appeared almost impossible for human 
beings to manifest a greater disregard of the body. We asked the 
young man, how long he had held-up his arm in this manner? He 
said, ‘for three years.’ To the question whether it produced any 
pain, he replied, that, as far as his body was concerned, it did so 
for the first six months. The nails of this hand were grown long ~ 
like the claws of a bird of prey. In'his hut we saw two bead-rolls 
made of the stalk of the basil, a Ceer’s skin, the horns of a deer, 
some embers, a piece of sacking, &c—When asked why he em- 
braced this manner of life, his reply implied an indifference to 
future rewards ; he seemed scarcely willing to confess that he had 
any connections, father or mother, and reluctantly mentioned the 
place of his birth. Respecting his food he manifested the same 
indifference, though we discovered in one of the temples a large 
quantity of corn, clarified butter, spices, &c. The other pilgrim was 
less communicative, but more intent on his devotions: he had a 
separate hut, and, as though all desire of human society and friend- 
ship was extinguished, these persons, the only human beings in 
this part of the forest, seemed to haye no connection with each 
other. Ata distance from the temple we saw a wild hog, and on 
the sand, in several places, fresh marks of the feet of a large tiger. 
The young man informed us, with perfect indifference, that during 
the three preceding months six persons had been taken away by 
tigers ; and added, in the same tone, that the human body was the. 
natural food of the tiger, and that such a death was no mark of the 
divine displeasure. We asked him, whether he did not think it a 
fortunate circumstance, however, that while so many of his _com- 
panions had been devoured. by tigers, he was spared : he did not 
_ Appear to feel this sentiment, butsaid that they would take him also. 
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After rising in the morning, as we learnt from the young 
yogeé, each of these ascetics repeats the name of some god, using 
his bead-roll ; he then performs the ceremonies of worship before 
some representative ofan idol; then bathes and goes through the 
ceremonies (stndhya) ordained by the shastrti to be performed 
three times a day ; then he prepares the offerings, worships his 
idol, and again repeats its name for sometime. At mid-day he 
eats ; then returns to the repetitions of the name of his god till the 
evening stindhya ; and after this he continues repeating the name 
of the idol till he falls asleep. 


The following story is universally credited among the Hindoos 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta :—Some years ago, a European, 
with his Hindoo clerk, Varantishee-ghoshi, of Calcutta, and other 
servants, passed through the Sunderbunds. One day, as this 
European was walking in the forest, he saw something which 
appeared to be a human being, standing in a hole in the earth, 
He asked the clerk what this could be ; who affirmed that it wasa 
man. The Kuropean went up, and beat this lump of animated 
clay till the blood came ; but it did not appear that the person was 
conscious of the least pain—he uttered no cries, nor manifested 
the least sensibility. The European was overwhelmed with 
astonishment, and asked what it could mean. ‘The clerk said, he 
had learnt from his shastriis, that there existed such men, called 
yogéés, who were destitute of passions, and were incapable of 
pain. After hearing this account, the European ordered the 
clerk to take the man home, ,. He did so, and kept him some time 
at his house: when fed, he would eat, and, at proper times, would 
sleep, and attend to the necessary functions of life; but he took 
no interest in any thing. At length the clerk, wearied with 
keeping him, sent him to the house of his spiritual teacher at 
Khirdt. Here some lewd fellows put fire into his hands ; placed 
a prostitute by his side, and played a number of tricks with him, 
but without making the least impression on him. The teacher 
was soon tired of his guest, and sent him to Benares. On the way, 
when the boat one evening lay to for the night, this yogéé went 
on-shore, and, while he was walking by the side of the river, an- 
other religious mendicant, with a smiling countenance, met him: 
they embraced each other, and—(as is said)—were seen no more. 


T have endeavoured to ascertain the probable number of Hin- 
doos who embrace a life of mendicity ; and am informed, that 
scarcely less than an eighth part of the whole population abandon 
their proper employments, and live as religious mendicants by — 
begging. Supposing that there are sixteen millions of Hindoos in 
Bengal and Behar, and that each mendicant requires only one 
rupee monthly for his support, it will appear, that not less than 
2,000,000 rupees, or 250,000 pounds sterling, are thus devoured an- 
nually by persons, the great majority of whom are well able to 
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support themselves by manual labour. What a heavy tax this 
must be on the industrious, the great body of whom among the 
Hindoos are comparatively poor ! 


When we add to this, the baneful effects of this system on the 
morals of the mendicants themselves, as well as on the public man- 
ners, every benevolent mind must exceedingly deplore such a state 
of things. These beggars are not frowned upon like those who 
have nothing but their misery to plead for them ; but are privileg- 
ed and insolent harpies, boldly demanding the contributions of the 
abject and superstitious Hindoos. Their indolent habits too, and 
the filthy songs they sing, lead to every species of impurity, and to 
perpetual acts of private plunder. 


Many of the more enlightened Hindoos, especially the bram- 
hiins, hold these mendicants in the utmost contempt, and would 
consider their being compelled to work as a great blessing confer- 
red upon the country. On the other hand, some persons of pro- 
perty treat them with the greatest reverence, and sometimes invite 
a number of them to their houses, drink the water with which they 
have washed their feet, and, at the end of the entertainment, eat of 
the refuse from the plate of each. Gtinga-Govindt-Singht, a 
- person of the writer caste, who-was-patronized by Mr. Hastings, 
and who realized a princely fortune, carried his attachment to the ~ 
Voiragaé mendicants to the greatest lengths. He sometimes gave 
a feast to three or four thousand, and performed the lowest offices 
of service to these his guests: he also. provided that persons of this 
description should, after his death, be constantly entertained, re- 
ceive presents, have medical attendance when sick, &c. at all the 
— which he erected and dedicated to the different forms of 

rishnt. 
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BOOK “VI. 
HINDOO RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


———__. 


CHAP. I, 
ACCOUNT OF THE REGULAR HINDOO SECTS. 


THERE are three principal sects among the regular Hindoos, 
the Soivis, the Voishnivis, and the Shaktis. : 


The Soivtis receive the initiatory rites by which Shivi be- 
comes their guardian deity ; they imprint on their faces and bodies 
the marks by which this sect is distinguished,* and profess the 
most devoted regard to this god, trusting in him for protection, &. 
Their daily worship is performed before an image of the lingd, 
either at home or by the side of a river, using those forms and 
offerings which are peculiar to the sect.. They have na festivals, 
but once in the year they keep a fast in honour of Shivt, which is 
accompanied by the worship of this god at the temples of the lingt. 
In the month Voishakht they present to this idol the leaves of the 
vilwi, a favourite tree sacred-to.Shivt, and pour libations of milk 
on the lingt. Some Soivis, At this auspicious season, plant shrubs 
near the lingt, and sit before.it..repeating the name of Shivit. . It 
is an act of great merit among this sect to repeat the name of their 
idol, with a necklace made of the seeds of the roodraksht ; as well 
as to visit Benares, (Kashée,) a place sacred to Shiva. The persons 
belonging to this sect are principally bramhtins; but the Soivts 
are not numerous in Bengal. Mendicant Soivis are very rarely 
seen: these persons cover themselves with ashes, wear large neck- 
laces made of roodrakshi seeds, and wander to Benares and other 
places sacred to this god. 


_ The Voishniiviis observe the rites, and receive the distinguish- 
ing mark? of their sect, regarding Vishnoo in all his forms (as Rami, 
Krishnt, Jigtinnat’ht, &c. &c.) as their protector. They reject all 
animal food, even fish, and wear only white garments. Nearly one 
half of the Hindoo population of Bengal are Voishniiviis, composed 
principally of the lower orders: great numbers are religious mendi- 
cants. Almost all the Hindoos in the province of Orissa are Voish- 
niivtis. The followers of Choitiinyt, having the Gosaees at their 
head, continue a distinct branch of this sect. The distinguishing 
vice of this sect is impurity, as might be expected from the charac- 
ter of Krishni, their favourite deity, and from the obscene nature 
ofthe festivals held in his honour. The Shréé-bhagtvitt is the 


* See p. 12, b See p. 8 
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book which the few bramhins to be found among the Voishntivis 
‘read ; those less learned read a number of books written in Ben- 
galee, all relating to the actions of Krishnt or Choittinyt. 


The Shaktiis are the worshippers of Bhiigtiviiteé, (Doorga,) in- 
cluding all the forms of this goddess. They have their peculiar 
rites, marks on their bodies, formulas, priests, and festivals. The 
generality of those who join this sect are bramhins. In their out- 
ward dress the Shakttis resemble the Soiviis ; but the latter in their 
principles approach nearest to the Voishniivis, especially in their 
mutual objection to the destruction of animal life. None of the 
Shaktiis embrace a life of mendicity. They derive the principles of 
their sect, and the forms used in their religious ceremonies, from 
the Tintris, by which works spirituous liquors are placed among 
the proper offerings to Bhtigtivtitée: and numbers of her wor- 
shippers, offering libations to the goddess, drink to intoxication. 
The Vamacharées belong to this sect. 


Beside these three principal sects among the Hindoos, the 
shastriis mention two others, the worshippers of the sun (Sourts) 
and of Gtinésht (Gantiptitytis.) Very few Hindoos, however, in 
the province of Bengal, are to be found, who have chosen these 
gods as their guardian deities. 


The religious mendicants-of the same sect differ so much from 
each other in dress and certain ceremonies, that they might be 
supposed to belong to different sects; but any remarks on these 
shades of difference are rendered unnecessary by the preceding 
chapter. I shall therefore proceed immediately to notice the three 
most important schisms among the Hindoos, those excited by 

Boodhit, Nantkt, and Choittinyt. 





CHAP. II. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BOUDDHUS. 


‘It is a question not perhaps completely decided, whether the 
religion of Booddht, now spread over the Burman empire, Siam, 
Ceylon, Japan,* Cochin-China, and the greater part of China itself” - 


2 Kempfer says, on the authority of the Japanese historians, that the Bouddhit 
doctrine was carried into Japan about the year 63,—See page $65 


» The Abbe Grosier (Book vii. c. ii. p. 312) gives the following account of the 
doctrine of Fo, in which the principles of Booddhii are clearly to be distinguished :— 
‘Nothing is the beginning and end of every thing ‘that exists: from nothing our first 

rents derived their existence, and to nothing they returned after their death. All 
ings are the same, their only difference consists in their figure and qualities. A 
man, a lion, or any other animal may be formed of the same metal; if these different 
pieces are afterwards melted, they will immediately lose their figure and qualities, and 
together form only one substance Suchis the case with all beings, whether animate 
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be not in reality the ancient religion of India, and the bramhinical 
superstition the invention of later times, and raised to predomi- 
nancy by the superior influence of the bramhins with the princes 
of Hindoost’hant. The author, however, declines entering on this 
subject, made so difficult by the want of authentic historical 
evidence. 


It is certain, that amongst the six schools of philosophy 
formerly famous among the Hindoos, two of them inculcated 
doctrines respecting the First Cause of things that were decidedly 
atheistical, or such as the followers of Booddhi maintain at this 
day ; and it is indisputable, according to the Hindoo writings, 
that these two sects were numerous before the appearance of 
Booddhi. 


About 700 years before the commencement of the Christian 
era, Veérti-Vahoo, of the race of Gouttimt, a person attached to 
one of these sects, destroyed his sovereign Bodhtmtllt, and im- 
mediately seized the throne of Delhi. This king, and _ his three 
immediate successors, reigned one hundred and eight years. 
Miuhee-piitee, or the lord of the earth, was the name of the third 
of these monarchs ; and as most of the writers on this subject 
agree in placing the era of Booddhtii.in the sixth century B. C., it 
seems reasonable to suppose; that Booddhti was the son or near 
relation of Mthée-ptitee. If not-connected with this family, why 
should the family name of this race, Goutiimti,be one of the most 
common names of Booddhi?.. As the capital of the most powerful 
of the Hindoo monarchs of this period was in South Behar, if 
Booddht was not the son of one of the Migtdht kings, it is 
possible he belonged to some branch of the family reigning at 
Benares, which was probably then a separate kingdom. In the 
Témee Jéti, a history of one of the incarnations of Booddhi, he 
is said to have been the son of aking of Benares, and to have 
persevered in choosing the life of an ascetic against every possible 
artifice and persuasion of his loyal parents. The author has been 
favoured with a translation of this work, by Mr. F. Carey, of 


or inanimate ; though different in shape and qualities, they are still the same thing 
sprung from the same beginning, whieh is nothing. This universal principle is ex- 
tremely pure, exempt from all change, exceedingly subtle and simple: it remains con- 
tinually in a state of rest; has neither virtue, power, nor intelligence: besides, its 
essence consists In being free from action, without knowledge and without desires. To 
obtain happiness, we must endeavour by continual meditation, and frequent victories 
over ourselves, to acquire a likeness to this principle; and to obtain that end, we must 
accustom ourselves to do nothing, will nothing, feel nothing, desire nothing. When 
we have attained to this state of happy insensibility, we have nothing more to do with 
virtue or vice, punishments or rewards, providence or the immortality of the soul. The 
whole of holiness consists in ceasing to exist, in being confounded with nothing ; the 
nearer man approaches to the nature of a stone or log, the nearer he is to perfection ; 
in‘a word, it is in indolence and immobility, in the cessation of all desires and 
motion, in the annihilation and suspension of all the faculties both of body and soul, 
that all virtue and happiness consist. The moment that man arrives at this degree of 
perfection, he has no longer occasion to dread changes, futurity, or transmigrations, 
because he hath’ ceased to exist, and is become perfectly like the god Fo.’ 
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Rangoon, and has added it at the close of this account, If then 
it be admitted, that Booddhti was a person of royal descent, that 
he chose an ascetic life,“and embraced a system of philosophy 
already prevalent in India, the other scenes of the drama require 
no assistance from conjecture: he became the patron and idol of 
the sect which from this time became distinguished by his name ; 
he also received the support of the reigning monarchs, who were 
attached to him not only by holding the same philosophical 
opinions, but by the ties of blood. 


This sect being thus established by Muthée-ptitee, the eleven 
Bouddhi monarchs who succeeded him, and who reigned 291 
years, may reasonably be supposed to have done what the bram- 
hiins charge them with, to have obliterated the religion of their 
opponents. 


It is certain, however, that the learned adherents of the bram- 
hinical religion did not remain silent spectators of what they 
deemed the triumph of atheism." They contended with their 
equally learned opponents, and this dispute, as is manifest by the 
tendency of many of the works still read by the Hindoos, called 
forth all the talents of both sides; challenges to conduct the con- 
troversy in the presence of kings and learned assemblies were given 
and accepted: but here, as in innumerable other instances, the arm 
of power prevailed ; and as long as the reigning monarchs were 
Bouddhts, the bramhtins were obliged to confine themselves to 
verbal contentions. 


At length Dhoortindhtri, of the race of Mtyodrt, destroyed 
Adityt, the last Bouddht king, and assumed the sovereignty ; and 
it is probable that from this time (B. C. about 300 years) we are 
to date the commencement of the persecutions of the Bouddhitis.* 


© The disposition manifested by all superstitious nations to honoyr and even 
to deify men remarkable for outward austerity, is particularly observable amongst 
the Hindoos. \'They suppose that such a saint is a divine oracle, or the visible’ repre- 
sentative of the deity ; they implicitly receive his doctrines, and. pay him those 
honors which they conceive are due ‘to gods come down in the likeness of men,’ 
This attachment to eminent ascetics naturally springs out of the Hindoo system ; and 
to this, the author conjectures, we are to attribute the origin and prevalence of the 
THREE GREAT SCHISMS among the Hindoos, of Booddhi, of Nanikit, and of Choitiéinyit, 
all of whom appear to have been religious mendicants. 


4 A story respecting these times is still current among the Noiyayikil sect ;—The 
wife of the last Bouddhii monarch but one was a disciple of Vishnoo, and called day 
and night upon God, complaining against the Bouddhiis as having exterminated his 
worship, and all traces of a deity : at length Vishnoo, by a voice from heaven, assured 
her, that he would appear in the forms of two learned men, Bhiittti and Oodiiytina- 
charjyii, and restore his worship. Another story related by the same sect is, that 
Oodiiyiinacharjyi, unable to turn the Bouddhiis by argument, proposed that himself 
and any number of this sect should cast themselves from a neighbouring mountain ; 
the Bouddhiis in the act of falling crying out, ‘There is no God,’ and. Oodiiytina- 
charjyii, ‘God exists.” ‘The challenge was accepted : the Bouddhiis perished, and their 
opponent fell unhurt. : : 

© In opposition to this, it is said, ‘If the conjectures of Sir ae Jones, relative 
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One or two facts tend to prove, that the bramhiins were not 
much more mild and tolerant than other persecutors :—though a 
number of Joints are scattered up and down in various parts of 
Hindoost’hant, scarcely a vestige of the Bouddht superstition is 
to be found, and all its adherents are seen in the adjoining coun- 
tries.—The fact respecting these persecutions is, however, placed 
beyond all doubt by the Prayiishchittt-vivékt, a Hindoo work on 
atonements ; from which we learn, that Oodtiytinacharjyi, a learned 
bramhtn, and a fierce combatant against the Bouddhis, actually 
burnt himself to death on a chaff-fire, (kooshtiantlt,) as an atone- 
ment for the sin of having excited the Hindoo kings to put to death 
many Bouddhi bramhins. 


To avoid the malice of their enemies, therefore, the Bouddhts 
emigrated to the neighbouring countries, and gave to the unciviliz- 
ed inhabitants those doctrines, for which they had been unsuccess- 
fully contending on the plains of Hindoost’hant. 


‘We have no authentic documents to prove how long this per- 
secution lasted ; but itis a pretty current opinion among the most 
learned Biirmans, that the religion of Booddhi was introduced into 
that country about 450 years after his death. According to this 
statement, (admitting that the persecution began with Dhoortin- 
dhiirt,) it will appear to have gontinued 183 years. 


There is a tradition among the Cingalese, that one of the kings 
of Hindoost’hant, immediately..after. Booddhii’s death,‘ collected 
together five hundred learned ascetics, and persuaded them to 
write down on palmyra leaves, from the mouth of one of Booddhi’s 
principal disciples, all the doctrines taught by Booddhii in his life- 
time. The Cingalese admit that they received their religion from 
the hands of a stranger ; and it is probable that it was propagated 
in the Birman empire soon after its reception in Ceylon, that is, 
about 450 years after Booddhi’s death. The Btrmans believe, that 
six hundred and fifty years after that event, in the reign of Mitha- 
moonee, Booddht-ghosht, a bramhtin, was deputed to Ceylon, to 
copy the work Vishooddhimargt, which includes all the Jatiis, or his- 
tories of the incarnations of Booddhi : and it is fabled, that the iron 
stile with which hecopied this work, was given himbya heavenly mes- 
senger ; though others will have itthat Bodhee-siitwi gave it to him. 


These Jattis are said to have amounted to five hundred and 
fifty books ; some of which are, however, lost. A work called the 


to the inscriptions found at Mongheer, and on the pillar at Buddal, be well founded, 
then the governing power on the banks of the Ganges, as late as about the time of 
birth of Christ, was of the sect of Bouddha.’— Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 165; 


af A native of Ceylon assured the author, that the Cingalese considered it to be 
about 2,500 years since the death of Goutiimi. Mr. Felix Carey informed him, on 
the authority of the Birman history, that in 1813 it was 2,357 years since the birth of 
this god. In an account published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 265, it is said, 
that in 1795, Booddh¥ had heen deified 2,362 years, ET 
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Ten Jatitis is now the best known, and is held in the highest vene- 
ration. ‘lhe names of these Jatiis are, Témee, Jiintkt, Soobtirni- 
ramti, Némee, Mthoshtit’ha, Bhooridttti, Ch aindii-koomart, Naridt 
Vidoort and Véstintitira. 


Since the above period, many Birmans have translated and 
commented on these writings. In a work entitled ‘The Great 
History of the Birman and Pegu kings,’ it is recorded, that during 
the Thioorti-kshiitriyi dynasty, not less than fifty-five translations 
were made, and as many comments written on these books. But 
the Birmans are believed to possess works of greater antiquity 
than these Jattis, on history, poetry, medicine, astronomy, gram- 
mar, &c. whether borrowed from the Siingskriti, or the produc- 
tions of the Bouddhii set, time must disclose.? A 


It is a singular circumstance, that the Bouddhts should have 
chosen for their hero, like the Hindoos for Vishneo, ten incarna- 
tions ; and still more singular, that they should have designated 
the histories of these incarnations by the names of ten Hindoo 
sages. . 


The Bouddhits do not believe in a First Cause: they consider 
matter as eternal ; that every portion of animated existence has in 
itself its own rise, tendency, and. destiny ; that the condition of ' 
creatures on earth is regulated by works of merit and demerit: that 
works of merit not only raise individuals to happiness, but, as they 
prevail, raise the world itself to prosperity ; while, on the other 
hand, when vice is predominant, the. world degenerates till the 
universe itself is dissolved. They suppose, however, that there is 
always some superior deity, who has attained to this elevation by 
religious merit; but they do not regard him as the governor of 
the world. To the present grand period, comprehending all the 
time included in a kilpt, they assign five deities, four of whom 
have already appeared, including Gouttimt, or Booddhi, whose ex- 
altation continues five thousand years, 2,356 of which had expired 
A. D. 1814. After the expiration of the 5,000 years, another saint 
will obtain the ascendancy, and be deified. Six hundred millions of 
saints are said to be canonized with each deity, though it is 
admitted that Booddhii took only'24,000 devotees to heaven with 
him. ee 
The lowest state of existence is in hell; the next, is that in 
the forms of brutes: both these are states of punishment. The 
next ascent is to that of man, which is probationary. The next 
includes many degrees of honour and happiness up to demi-gods, 
&e. which are states of reward for works of merit. The ascent to 
_superior deity is from the state of man. 


-& Some idea of their advance in science may be gathered from an interesting ac- 
-count of the Religion and Literature of the Biirmans, inserted in the 6th vol. of the 
Asiatic Researches, by Dr, F, Buchanan. : 
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The Bouddhis are taught, that there are four superior heavens 
which are not destroyed at the end of a ktlpii; that below these, 
there are twelve other heavens, followed by six inferior heavens; 
after which follows the earth ; then the world of snakes; and 
then thirty-two chief hells; to which are to be added, one hun- 
dred and twenty hells of milder torments. 


The highest state of glory is absorption. The person who is 
unchangeable in his resolution ; who has obtained the knowledge 
of things past, present, and to come through one ktilpti; who can 
make himself invisible; go where he pleases; and who has 
attained to complete abstraction, will enjoy absorption." 


Those who perform works of merit, are admitted to the 
heavens of the different gods, or are made kings or great men on 
earth ; and those who are wicked, are born in the forms of different 
animals, or consigned to different hells. The happiness of these 
heavens is described as entirely sensual. ’ <i 


The Bouddhiis believe, that at the end of a kilpt the 
universe is destroyed. Too convey some idea of the extent of this 
period, the illiterate Cingalese use this comparison: ‘If a man 
were to ascend a mountain nine miles high, and to renew these 
journies once in every hundred ryears, till the mountain were 
worn down by his feet to an atom, the time required to do this 
would be nothing to the fourth part of a ktlpt.’ 


Booddhi,. before his exaltation, taught his followers, that 
after his ascent, the remains of his body, his doctrine, or an — 
assembly of his disciples, were to be held in equal reverence with 
himself, When a Cingalese, therefore, approaches an image of 
Booddhti, he says, ‘I take refuge in Booddhi; I take refuge in 
his doctrine ; I take refuge in his followers.’ 


_. here are five commands given to the common Bouddhts: 
the first forbids the destruction of animal life ; the second forbids 
theft; the third, adultery ; the fourth, falsehood ; the fifth, the ~ 
“use of spirituous liquors. There are other commands for superior 
classes, or devotees, which forbid dancing, songs, music festivals, 
perfume s, elegant dresses, elevated seats, &c. Among works of the 
ighest merit, one is the feeding of a hungry infirm tiger with a 
“person’s‘own flesh, > 
The temples erected in honor of Booddhi', in the Birman 


& The Hindoo idea of absorption is, that the soul is received into the divine es- 
‘sence: but as'the Bouddhits reject the doctrine of a separate Supreme Spirit, it is 
difficult to say what are their ideas of absorption. Dr. Buchanan says, (Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. vi. p. 180.) Nirvanii. ‘implies (that is, among the Biirmans) exemption 
from all the miseries incident to humanity, but by no means annihilation. ‘ 

4 When the author asked a Jointi why, since the object of their worship was 
‘neither creator nor preserver, they honored ‘him as God, he was answered, that it 
was an act of homage to exalted merit. Hisar ed, SF Ae pl ode ne 
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empire, are of various sizes and forms, as quadrangular, pentagonal, 
hexagonal, heptagonal, or octagonal. Those of a round: spiral 
form can be erected only by the king, or by persons high in office. 
An elevated spot is preferred for the erection of these edifices ; but 
where such an elevation cannot be found, the building is erected 
upon the second, third, fourth, fifth, or sixth terrace. These piles 
are generally of solid brick work, but some are filled up with earth or 
rubbish ; lime-stone is seldom used, generally earth or brick-dust. 
Those who can afford it have their temples gilt all over, which 
gives them a grand appearance. A coating of black lacker being 
laid upon the plaister, the gold-leaf firmly adheres. An umbrella 
made of iron, and gilt, is fixed on the tops of the temples, round 
the border of which some persons suspend bells ; the sound of 
these bells, when the wind puts them in motion, has a pleasing 
effect. Bells of various sizes are sometimes hung near a temple, 
which the people ring to give notice of their arrival. Images of 
lions, and monsters of various descriptions, facing the four quarters, 
or on each side of the gate-ways, are to be seen attached to most 
temples. 


Within the vicinity of a temple, houses of charity for strangers 
are erected, in which images of, Booddht are placed. Umbrellas 
and stone pots, in imitation of ;those used by Goutiimt asa 
mendicant, are also placed near temples, . 


The temples of Booddht in‘Ceylon are very large, some of 
them capable of containing 3,000. people. Many of them have 
verandahs all round. The hall containing the image is very 
spacious. 

The priests worship at the temples daily, or ought to do so, 
The worship consists in presenting flowers, incense, rice, betle-nut, 
&c. repeating certain prayers. The priest cleanses the temple, 
preserves the lights, and receives the offerings. A worshipper 
may present his own offerings, if he is acquainted with the 
formulas. The five commands are repeated by a priest twice a 
day to the people, who stand up and repeat them after him. 


» Temples are built by individuals, or the inhabitants of a village, 
as works of merit. Several festivals precede the opening of a 
temple, as, at laying the foundation; at setting up the image ; at 
fixing the umbrella ; at the purification ; and at the consecration. 
These feasts are sometimes continued four or five days, when 
musicians and dancing girls are employed, various pantomimical 
representations are exhibited, and a great concourse of people enter- 
tained. Offerings of various kinds are presented to Booddht and 
the priests. The latter make a discourse to the assembly on 
the virtue of building temples, grounding their address on some 
apothegm of the saint. ae 


Booddhis, as seen in many temples, appears seated upon a 
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throne placed on elephants, or encircled by an hydra; or in the 
habit of a king, accompanied by his attendants. In most. of the 
modern images, however, he is represented in a sitting posture, 
with his legs folded, his right hand resting upon his right thigh, and 
his left upon his lap: a yellow cloth is cast over his left shoulder, - 
which envelopes his right arm. His hair is generally in a curling 
state, like that of an African ; his ears are long, as though distended 
by heavy ear-rings. The image is generally placed in the centre of 
the temple, under a small arch prepared for the purpose, or under 
a small porch of wood, neatly gilt. Images of celestial attendants, 
male and female, are frequently placed in front of the image. In 
some places the image of Jééviinikiri, a mendicant, who had 
400,000 disciples, and who foretold the deification of Booddhi, is to 
be seen, in an erect posture, having four mendicants behind him 
with begging dishes in their hands, and Soomédht, a form of 
Booddhi, lying prostrate before him, in a posture of reverence. 


It appears evident from their writings, that the ancient reli- 
gion of the Burmans consisted principally in religious austerities. 
When a person becomes initiated into the priesthood, he immedi- 
ately renounces the secular state, lives on alms, and abstains from 
food after the sun has passed the meridian. The ancient writings 
of the Birmans mention an order.of.female priests ; but it is likely 
that these were only female mendicants. 


Priests are forbidden to marry ; they are tolive by mendicity ; 
are to possess only three garments, # begging dish, a girdle, a razor, 
a needle, and a cloth to strain the water which they drink, that 
they may not devour insects. 


The priests are the schoolmasters, and teach gratuitously asa 
work of merit, the children being maintained at home by their 
parents. Ifa priest finds a pupil to be of quick parts, he persuades 
the parents to make him a priest; but if a boy wish to embrace a 
secular life after he has been some time in the college, he is at 
liberty to do so. 


_ Boys of five years of age and upwards are admitted into the 
Biirman seminaries (koiyooms) as students. At their initiation, 
the parents generally give a feast, which continues for three or four 
days ; at the close of which time the youth, arrayed in costly gar- 
ments and ornaments, and attended by a large retinue, is led 
through the town on horseback to the college of his preceptor. As 
soon as he arrives, he is stript of his attire ; his head is shaved ; 
he is clothed with a yellow garment, and a pot, or beggar’s dish, is 
put into his hand; and in this manner he is committed to his tutor. 


- The student is to observe the following rules ; to abstain from 
murder, theft, evil desire, falsehood, ardent spirits, food after noon- 
day, dancing, music, &c, from flowers and perfumes, elegant accom- 
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modations, the use of gold and silver. Should he fail in keeping 
these prohibitions he is disqualified for farther advancement. An 
obedient disciple, at the end of twenty years, is admitted into the 
order of priests. 


To persons admitted into the order of the priesthood, two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven precepts are given, the observance of which 
for ten years entitles them to the rank of a priest of the first order, 
and empowers them to have colleges and disciples under them. 


A Birman college is built in the style of a palace by some per- 
son of wealth. The ancient koiyooms resembled caves, many of 
which are still to be seen in the ancient city of Pougan. 


Beside their colleges, there are other sacred edifices among the 
Burmans, enclosed by a wall, and intended for the accommodation 
of learned men, who meet to consult each other on religious mat- 
ters. In some instances, an image of Gouttimti is set up in a con- 
spicuous part of the building. 


The houses of the priests are built as works of merit, and 
offered to them. A temple and a house for priests are commonly 
built at once. It is a law in these houses, that a priest shail 
always give his bed to a priest who is a stranger, if necessary. The 


common people are never suffered to sit upon a priest's mat or bed. 


The investiture of a priest.is a very important ceremony. To 
ordain the candidate, it is necessary:that a priest should be present 
who has been initiated twenty years, and not less than five priests 
who have been in orders ten years each. The ceremony, from 
which spectators are carefully excluded, is conducted in a temple 
peculiarly sacred, or in a boat on the river, surrounded with a 
screen of mats. At the commencement, a priest goes out, and asks 
the crowd, whether they have any objection to the youth's becom- 
ing a priest. If they all answer in the negative, he is presented to 
the chief priest, and is asked many questions; as, if he be free 
from disease ; if he be perfect in his elementary knowledge; if he 
have obtained the consent of his -parents. After many formulas 
have been repeated, he is clothed in white ; and the eight utensils, 
composing the whole property of a priest, are hung around him. 
He is at length clothed like an old priest, and led to some college, 
where he remains for three years under the inspection of an aged 
priest, until completely initiated into the duties of the priesthood. 


The four quarters of the moon or festival days among the 
Cingalese. A temporary shed being erected on these occasions 
near a temple, the people bring their offerings, and present them 
to two priests employed in instructing the assembled multitude ; 
the one speaks in the Palee, and the other explains his words in 
Cingalese. Drums are beaten at intervals, and the temple is iliu- 
minated. proRey gine Pah i 
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Formerly, it would seem that religious feasts were held 
monthly among the Birmans: as, the water feast; that for pre- 
senting drink-offerings to the images of Booddht ; that for water- 
ing the trees of the Ficus Indica; the interrogatory feast; one in 
honour of the priests; another in honour of Giinésht ; the boat 
festival; the feast of alms; the candle feast; the feast of giving 
clothes to the priests ; the lot festival ; and the festival for placing 
fire near the images of Booddhi. At present, the Birman feasts 
are held at the full and change of the moon only. At these times 
all public business is suspended ; the people pay their homage to 
Goutiimi at Ee beroples. presenting to the image rice, fruits, 
flowers, candles, &c. Aged people often fast during the whole day. 
Some visit the colleges, and hear the priests read portions from 
the Bouddhi writings. 


_ According to the religion of Booddhi, there are no distinctions 
of caste. Polygamy is not forbidden by the Bouddht doctrine, and 
it is not uncommon for a man to have a plurality of wives. The 
Birmans burn their dead with many ceremonies, especially the 
bodies of the priests. 

Respecting the Hindoo deities, the Booddhts believe that 
Brtimha is the head of the Brimhacharéés, and lives with them in 
one of the higher heavens; the Vishnoo, Shivt, Kartikt, and Soo- _ 
mina, are the chief ministers of Indri, the king of heaven, who 
has twenty-eight inferior ministers, An intelligent native of Ceylon 
assured the author, that the.Bouddhis dislike the Hindoo religion 
more than they do Mahometanism, 


The Substance of the Témee Jatt, an Account of the Incar- 
nation of Booddhit. 


Translated from the Birman, by Mr. F. Carey. 


THE divine one, while remaining in the Jatt forest, began to 
relate his celebrated departure into the forest, and, in reciting the 
encomium, uttered this Jatt of king Témee. 


Upon a certain day, the mendicants, met in the assembly of 
audience, continued to celebrate the departure of Bhtigtiva. Bhi- 
giivtt said, ‘O mendieants! why are you assembled ? They re- 
plied. ‘ We are conversing on this subject.’ He rejoined, ‘O men- 
dicants, this is not the only time of my departure ; formerly, to 
accomplish unattained austerities, let it not surprise you that I 
left my kingdom, and departed into the forest. Having said thi , 
he remained silent. The mendicants entreating, Bhigtvt reveal- 
ed to them the history of the Jattis :— ca ee? 

“© ye mendicants! in the kingdom of Kashéékt, and in the 


i 
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‘city of Varantiséé, (Benares,) formerly reigned Kashéé Raja, a king 
‘who possessed every excellent quality, and had sixteen thousand 


wives. The citizens said among themselves, ‘ Our sovereign has 
neither son nor daughter to preserve his family from extinction :’ 
they therefore assembled in the presence of the king, and, observ- 
ing the rules laid down in the Koosht Jatt, thus addressed him: 


«0 king! supplicate for a son. The king, calling his sixteen 


thousand. wives, said, ‘Supplicate ye for a son. Chtindra, and 
the other sixteen thousand wives, having feasted the gods, made 
supplication, but obtained neither son nor daughter. ‘This queen, 
Chindra-dévéé, perfected in holy rites, was the daughter of Mirdt 
raja. The king said, ‘O spouse, do thou also entreat for a son.’ 
‘The queen, at the full moon, remained fasting, and, while reposing 
upon a sofa, and reflecting upon her virtuous deeds, exclaimed, ‘I 
have certainly performed perfect vows; therefore to me a son will 
be granted.’ Thus saying, she repeated her vows. Through her 
piety, the angel, having been made acquainted with the queen’s 


_ desires, said, ‘Chtindra-dévéé supplicates for a son ; I will certain- 


oa 


ly now grant her this blessing.” Looking around for a proper per- 

son to be incarnate in her womb, he beheld Booddhi-stitwt. This 

person had reigned over the kingdom of Varantiséé during twenty 

years; after death he fell into Qoshntidt-nirtiyt, where he was 

punished eighty thousand yeats; ‘he'was next born in Tavtitingsa, 

where he spent his life, and at death possessed an inclination to 

ascend to the higher heavens of the gods. The angel, going to 

him, said, ‘O thou great one, produced in the world of mortals, by 

thee works of merit shall be accomplished, and much people be 

made happy. The queen of Kashéé prays for a son ; wilt thou con- 

sent to be incarnate in her womb? He added, ‘There are also five 
hundred sons of the gods on the point of transmigration, who are 
willing to be reproduced.’ Booddhti-stitwti consented ; and having 
transmigrated with the five hundred sons of the gods, he was conceiv- 
ed in the womb of Chiindra-dévé?; the other gods, in those of the 
wives of the nobles. At that time the womb of Chtindra-dévee shone 

as with refulgent gems ; and knowing thatshehad conceived, shesent 
information of it to the king, who ordered attendants on her person. 
At length she was blessed with a son, replete with every excellence. 
On the same day also, in the houses of the nobles, the five hundred 
sons of the gods were born. At the time of the birth, the king, 
surrounded by his assembled nobles, remained in the palace yard, 
when they addressed him thus: ‘O sovereign, to thee ason is born.’ 
The king was filled with affection towards his first-born, which, 

penetrating through flesh and bone, adhered to the marrow: in 
this manner he was filled with affection, and his mind became com- 
posed. The king then said to his nobles, ‘To me a son is born: 
are ye pleased? They answered, «What dost thou say ? Before, we 
were without a sovereign ; now he is born, and we have obtained 
a ruler.’ wpa Bee 

40 
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The king thus commanded his chief officer: ‘It is my son’s 
prerogative to have attendants ; go thou to the houses of the nobles, 
and see who haye been born to-day.’ The chief officer found the 
five hundred sons, and, returning, related to the king what he had 
seen. The king sent garments to each of the five hundred chil- 
dren; and also five hundred nurses. He also gave to Booddhi- 
sutwi, four times sixty small-breasted, honey-like, milk-producing 
nurses, having rejected all women in whom there was any defect. 


If an infant sit upon the lap of a very tall woman to draw the 
breast, its neck grows long; if upon the lap of a short woman, it 
grows hump-backed ; if upon the lap of a thin woman, her thighs 
injure it; if upon the lap of a very corpulent woman, it straddles 
or trembles when it walks; if upon the lap of a very long-breasted 
woman, it becomes flat-nosed. A very black woman’s milk is cold ; 
an asthmatic woman’s milk is sour; a woman who has an obstruc- 
tion in the throat, has acrid or bitter milk. Therefore, rejecting 
all faulty nurses, and having given four times sixty small-breasted, 
honey-like, milk-producing nurses, and paying great homage to 
the infant, the king bestowed a reward upon Chiindra-dévéé ; 
when she, receiving the favour, returned it again to her lord. 


Upon the day the child was named, the king caused the prog- 
nosticating bramhtins to be called, and, making large presents to 
them, enquired concerning the ¢hild’s destiny. ‘the bramhtins 
examined the marks on the,child,.and said,‘O most illustrious 
sovereign, this child is replete with: every propitious and excellent 

uality ; he is qualified to govern not only this single island, but 
the two thousand surrounding islands; nor do we perceive the 
least evil in his destiny.’ The king was pleased, and proceeded to 
name the child. Upon the day of his birth it rained all over the 
kingdom of Kashéékti, On that day the heart of the king, and 
the hearts of all his subjects, became tranquil. The child too was 
born wet, and was therefore called Témee. 


When the child was a month old, the nurses, embracing him, 
brought him to the king; who, viewing his beloved child, kissed 
its head, and, causing it to be placed upon his lap, remained satisfied. 


At this hour, four thieves were brought before the king, who 
commanded one of them to receive a thousand stripes with a prickly: 
whip ; another to be cast into prison ; another to be pierced witha 
spear; and the other to be placed upon a-shodlés* Miha-stitwt, 
hearing the words of the father, was afraid ; and trembling, reflect- 
ed thus: ‘My father, obliged to be a king, has committed many 
weighty and hell-deserving deeds.’ ; eae 


aS On the following day, the nurses caused him to be laid under 
the white umbrella, upon an adorned pleasure-abounding bed ;, 





__¥ An instrument upon which the criminal is impaled. 
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where, after reposing for a short time, he opened his eyes, and 
beholding the white umbrella, and the great splendour of his 
apartment, he became exceedingly afraid, more than before. 
While reflecting how he came to this abode of cruelty, by the 
strength of his former knowledge he perceived, that he had come 
from the heavens of the gods; looking still further back, he 
remembered that he had been burning in hell ; looking back to a still 
more remote period, he recognized himself asa king of that place, 
_ (Benares,) and said to himself: ‘Having reigned twenty years in 
Varantiséé, | was punished eighty thousand years in hell; and 
now I have sprung to birth again in this place, in this abode of 
thieves. To four culprits yesterday my father spoke harsh, hell- 
exposing words. Now undoubtedly I must reign again, and be 
again cast into hell, where I must endure great affliction.’ Terror 
fell upon Muhasttwi, thus reflecting, and his resplendent body 
withered like a lotos rubbed between the hand ; and while con- 
sidering by what means he could be emancipated from this abode 
of thieves, he fell asleep. In the mean time the goddess, his 
mother, thus consoled him: ‘O child, Témee-koomart, be not 
sorrowful, doubtful, nor fearful: thou desirest to be released from 
this abode of thieves; therefore, though not lame, thou makest 
thyself to appear as one lamie; though not deaf, thou makest 
thyself deaf; though not dumb, thou makest thyself as one dumb.’ 
Booddht-stittwii, having derived consolation from the words of the 
goddess, repeated the second stanza: ‘O goddess, I will do what 
thou hast commanded.’ 


The king, having appointed the five hundred youths to remain 
with his son asa guard, they cried for the breast; but Muha- 
sttwit, affrighted at the idea of being cast into hell, exclaimed,’ 
‘Though Ibe even parched up to-day, death is preferable to being 
cast into hell.’ ‘Thus reflecting, he neither cried nor wept. The: 
nurses made known the fact to Chiindra-dévéé, and she related. 
it tothe king. From that time, they let the child fast beyond 
the usual period, and sometimes omitted to give him nourishment 
for the whole day : though the dread of falling into hell, how- 
ever, though exhausted, he neither cried nor wept. Then the 
mother, saying, ‘My sonis hungry,’ gave him the breast herself; 
but though she nourished him at intervals during a whole year, 


she could not understand his intentions. 


_ The nobles afterwards, reminding the king, that children’of’ 
the age ofione year take 4 liking to sweetmeats; and, adding, . 
we will try Booddht-stitwti with them ; caused the five hundred | 
youths to be seated by him, and placing various sorts of sweetmeats 
before him and them, retired to a secret place. The other youths, 
leaping and scrambling, devoured the sweetmeats ; but Booddht- 
stitwti warned himself, saying, ‘O thou’ Témee-koomart, ere 
hell, dost thou wish for this food? Filled with horror, he dit : 
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not even look upon it. Thus they tempted him with sweetmeats 
for a whole year, but were unable to look into his heart. 


[The work then goes on to relate, that the next year they 
endeavour to excite his desires by setting various fruits before 
him, but in vain. The following year they put playthings 
before him ; and for another year great varieties of food. They 
next endeavoured during a year to affright him with fire; during 
another with a furious elephant ; during another with serpents: 
but he remained destitute of fear as well as of desire. At the age 
of eight, they endeavoured to amuse him with dances ; at nine to 
terrify him with swords; at ten with loud noises from shells ; at 
eleven with a horrid drum; at twelve with extraordinary lights in his 
bed-room ; at thirteen they covered him with molasses, and let the 
flies torment him; at fourteen they almost suffocated him with 
offensive smells ; at fifteen they scorched him with fire ; at sixteen 
they introduced into his presence beautiful females, perfumes, 
dances, &c. Thus they enticed him for sixteen years with the 
sixteen great temptations, and tried him with many other smaller 
temptations ; but they were still unable to enter into his designs. 


Then the king, dejected, caused the destiny-foretelling bram- 
hiins to be called, and said to them: ‘At the time of my sons 
birth, you said, ‘This child is replete with every fortunate and 
virtuous mark ; neither is there-any evil token whatever in him: 
but behold he is born lame, dimb, and deaf: your words are not 
verified.” The bramhitins replied, ‘.O.sovereign ! there is nothing 
unknown to the wise. If wehad' said, the son born to the king 
is stupid, it would have created thee pain of mind; therefore we 
did not mention the matter.’ Then the king asked what was 
proper to be done. The bramhtins answered, ‘Great sovereign, 
while this youth remains in the palace, we perceive three evils 
may happen ; one to the king’s life, another to the white umbrella, 
another to the queen : therefore, without delay, put the unfortu- 
nate horses to the unfortunate chariot, and placing him therein, 
carry him out by the west gate to the burying-ground, and, having 
dug a square hole, bury him. The king, through the dread of 
these evils, adopted this advice. 


_ Chiindra-dévéé, informed of these designs, went alone to the 
king, and having made obeisance, said, ‘O sovereign, thou confer- 
redst a blessing upon me, and I, having received it, committed it 
to thee: now give it me again.’ The king replied, ‘Take it, O 
Pane She then said, ‘ Oking, give the kingdom to my son.’ 

the king replied, ‘It is out of my power; thy sonis an idiot. 
The ueen replied, ‘O sovereign, though thou hast decreed not to 
give him the kingdom in perpetuity, give it him for seven years 
only,’ Theking replied, ‘1 cannot, O queen :’ but she renewed 
her petitions, lowering each of them till she solicited for a reign 
only ofsevyen days; and this was granted. : 
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Immediately the mother, decorating her son, thus addressed 
him :‘O Témee-koomarti! the kingdom is thine.’ Then causing 
proclamation to be made by the sound of the drum, and commanding 
the whole city to be adorned, she seated her son upon an elephant, 
with the white umbrella carried over his head. After being thus 
conveyed round the city, she caused him to be laid upon a noble 
bed ; and be sought her beloved son, during the whole night, thus : 
‘O son, Témee-koomart ! in attending on thee for sixteen years, 
my eyes smart with weeping ; my heart is as though it were 
pierced through. I know thou art not lame, &c. Do not leave 
me childless.’ After the same manner she besought him the 
following day, and the five remaining days. 


_ On the sixth day, the king, having called his charioteer, 
thus addressed him, ‘ O Soontindi, charioteer, to-morrow, early in 
the morning, uniting the unfortunate horses to the unfortunate 
chariot, take the youth, and cause him to be carried out by the 
west gate; and after having dug a square hole in the burying- 
ground, cast him into it, and with the back of the spade break his 
skull: thus causing him to die, cover him with dust ; and having 
accomplished the work of increasing the earth, bathing, come 
away. The queen, having overheard what passed, was filled 
with sorrow, and going to her son, addressed him, ‘O son, 
Témee! thy father, the king. of Kash@ékt, has issued orders to 
bury thee early to-morrow morning. O son! early to-morrow 
thou wilt die.’ Hearing this, Muha-stitwi thus gratulated 
himself: ‘O Témee-koomart; ‘thy ‘sixteen years are now accom- 
plished!’ But his mother’s heart was pierced through with sorrow. 
Témee added, ‘I have attained tothe consummation of my desires ;’ 
but he refrained from speaking to his mother. 


Early in the morning, the charioteer, having harnessed the 
horses to the chariot, through the power of the god, and Mtha- 
stitwii’s austerities, he put the fortunate horses to the fortunate 
chariot ; then, stopping the chariot at the king’s door, he entered 
the inner apartments, and saluting the queen Chiindra, he thus 
addressed her : ‘O queen ! be not wroth ; it is the king’s command.’ 
Thus saying, with the back of his hand having put away the queen, 
who was sleeping with her son enfolded in her arms, he took up 
the youth as a garland of flowers, [viz. gently or carefully as a 
person would carry tender flowers, ] and descended from the palace. 
At this time Chindra-dévéé, smiting her breast, and weeping 
aloud, remained in the place-yard. Muha-stitwti, beholding his 
mother, said to himself silently, ‘My mother will die from the 
anguish of her mind. But correcting himself, he added, in his 
ewn mind, ‘If I speak, the efforts of sixteen years will certainly 
become abortive.’ 


|The charioteer having put Booddht-aitwit into the chariot, 
said, ‘I will go out at the west gate:’ but through the merit of 
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Booddhii-stitwt’s austerities, the charioteer, deluded by the gods, 
turned the chariot, and driving it out at the east gate, was precipi- 
tated to the distance of twenty-four miles at once. ‘The charioteer, 
seeing before him a thick forest, mistook it for the burying-ground; 
and thinking it an excellent place, drove the chariot to one side of 
the road, halted, and descended. He now stripped Mtha-stitwt of 
his garments, tied them up, and laid them in a suitable place : 
then with a spade he began to dig a square grave, at no great dis- 
tance from the chariot. At this moment Booddhii-stitwi reflected 
thus: ‘ Now is my time for exertion; it is true, [ have not moved 
hand nor foot for sixteen years, but I will now see if I do not 
possess strength.” He arose, rubbed his arms and legs, descended 
from the chariot, and then walking backward and forward several 
times, found he possessed strength sufficient to go the distance of 
of eight hundred miles in one day. He then said, ‘Should the 
charioteer contend with me, I will see whether I possess strength to. 
wrestle with him or not:’ and laying hold of the hinder part of 
the carriage, threw it, as though it had been a child’s plaything, so 
that it continued twirling round and round. 


_ After this, Témee’s guardian deity, taking the raiments of the 
gods, and calling Vishwt-ktirmiti,.the son of the gods, thus addres- 
sed him: ‘ O Vishwii-ktirmi, go thou to ‘l'émee-koomart,, the son 
of the king of Kashéékii, and array him.’ Vishwt-ktirmt descend- 
ed, bearing ten thousand pieces of ‘cloth, and bound them round 
Booddhiti-stitwii’s head ; and thus, with the garments of the gods 
and mortals, arrayed him like‘a -dévt. : 


Booddhii-sttwti, shining like the king of the gods, went 
to the hole the charioteer was digging, and standing by the’ 
brink, invoking, uttered the third stanza: ‘QO  charioteer! 
why art thou digging that grave in such haste? O thou! 
dost thou hear what I say? what wilt thou do with that grave? 
The charioteer, hearing the above words, without looking up, said, 
‘To the king has been born a son who is dumb, lame, and desti- 
tute of understanding ; and the king has commanded me to bury 
him in the wilderness.’ Miha-stitwi said, ‘I am neither deaf, nor 
dumb, nor lame. O charioteer! if thou bury me in this wilder- 
ness, thou wilt do a bad action. Behold my thighs, my arms; 
hear me speak, O charioteer! By burying me in this wilderness, 
thou wilt commit an evil act.’ The charioteer asked himself, ‘Who’ 
can this personage be, who has continued praising himself from the 
time of his arrival? then beholding his features exquisitely beauti-_ 
ful, he continyed, ‘Who can this person be? Is he a man, or a 2 






and added the following stanza: ‘ Art thou a god, or a gundhtrv Li 
or the dévii Poortindiiri!! Who art thou? Whose son? How shall 
I know thee ? Miha-stitwi, describing himself in humble language, 
recited this stanza: ‘I am» neither a god, nor a giindhirvt, nor 


Ros Rede 


Poor 





: Tam theson of the king of Kasheck#, for whom: 
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thou art digging this grave; the son of that king by whom thou 
art nourished. OQ charioteer! undoubtedly it is an evil thing for 
thee to bury me in this wilderness. He who cuts the branches of 
the tree under the shade of which he sits and sleeps, is a worthless 
person.’ 


Although he spoke thus, the charioteer would not believe him 
to be Booddhti-sttwt. The latter therefore said, ‘I will convince 
bim by a godlike acclamation.’ Then, by a dreadful vociferation, 
echoing through the thick forest, he proceeded to utter the stanza 
descriptive of the blessings of friendship: ‘O charioteer! he who 
does not act unfaithfully towards his friend, has abundance of food, 
not only in his own house, but wherever he may happen to go. He 
who wrongs not his friend, to whatever country, town, or city he 
may go, willbe revered by all. He who acts not the treacherous 
part toward his friend, thieves will not injure him, nor can kings 
disregard him ; and he will excel all his enemies. He who is a 
faithful friend, is beloved in the assembly, and becomes chief'among 
his relatives. He who deceives not his friend, but honours him, 
becomes honourable, and renowned in noble deeds. He who acts 
not treacherously towards his friend, being a worshipper of others, 
is venerated ; saluting others, hess saluted, and obtains glory and 
renown, He who deals faithfully with his friend, shines like flame, 
is glorious as the gods, nor is he forsaken. of the deity of prosperity. 
He who deceives not his friend, his cattle increase, and whatever 
he plaints in his field flourishes and bears fruit. He who does not 
wrong his friend, should he fall from a high mountain or tree, and’ 
die, he will attain his place. He who acts not the impious part 
toward his friend, can never be hurt by his enemies; but stands 
firm like a well-rooted tree? upon which the wind has no effect.’ 
Thus Booddht-sitwt, in the above stanza, set forth meritorious’ 
actions, Ea eee 


The charioteer then left off digging the grave, and, going to’ 
the chariot, missed the robes. and ornaments: He then returned, 
and. looking round recognized Booddhi-siitwt, at-whose feet he 
fell, and lifting up his joined hands, uttered the following stanza : 
—‘ Come, let me receive thee; it is. right that thou. shouldest in- 
herit thine own house. O thou king’s son! what: art thou doing 
in-this wilderness? Mitha-stitwti replied, ‘I have no desire for the 
kingdom, nor for relations nor riches: fatherand mother have’ 
rejected me; the inhabitants of the towns and villages have 
rejected me; the youths have discarded) me; my mother has’ 
sent me away; my father has cast me off; |. myself have: 
become, a mendicant, nor have I the least. inclination for: ob- 
jects of sense. Undoubtedly the prudent attain the object of their 
desires : Iam Véptki the Briimhtcharéé. To me, who have left 
every thing, what cause of dread or fear can there be? The 
charioteer replied, ‘ Possessing such melodious and excellent speech, 
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wherefore didst thou not speak when with thy father and mother? 
Mitha-stitwu answered, ‘I ruled twenty years at Varantiséé, in con- 
sequence of which I was tormented eighty thousand years in hell. 
Dreading a similar calamity, I did not permit myself to be rein- 
stated in the kingdom. On this account too, I forbore speaking to 
father or mother. My father, seating me upon his knee, command- 
ed four culprits to be punished in the following manner :— Kill 
one ; bind the other; having pierced one, anoint him with painful 
corrosives ; impale the other’ Hearing these severe commands, I 
was induced, though not dumb, to feign dumbness ; though not 
lame, to put on the appearance of lameness, and remain besmeared 
in my own excrements. O charioteer, what wise man, for his sus- 
tenance, will perpetrate the five crimes‘? Know, O charioteer! 
that I am a brimhtcharéé. Certainly the deliberate have their 
desires accomplished ; 1 am a briimhtichareé. To me, having de- 
parted into the wilderness, what cause of fear ? 


The charioteer, hearing this, said within himself, ‘This youth 
has cast away a splendid kingdom as a putrid carcase, and has en- 
tered this wilderness as a mendicant. Of what use will the world 
be to me? I also will embrace the life of a mendicant.’ Thus re- 
flecting, he uttered the following stanza:—‘O king's son! I will 
enter upon the life of a hermit with thee. O prince! I prefera 
hermitage ; call me to join thee.) -Mtha-stitwit said, ‘ Verily, [ will 
make him a mendicant immediately.’ But, reflecting again, he 
said, ‘ Neither my father nor: mother will come here; and this 
chariot, these horses, ornaments, and:robes, will surely be destroy- 
ed in this place. They will say, has not this youth become a can- 
nibal, and devoured the charioteer?” Perceiving a way to promote 
the welfare of his father and mother, and being desirous of making 
it appear, that the horses, chariot, ornaments, &c. were a debt due 
by the charioteer, he uttered the following stanza :—‘ O charioteer! 
take back the chariot; and, cancelling the debt, return. ‘The 
charioteer then reflected thus within himself: ‘ While 1 am gone 
to the town, should Miha-siitwi retire to any other place, and his 
father, hearing of his son’s welfare, say, ‘Shew him to me, and 
should I be unable to produce him, the father will punish me; I 
will therefore receive a pledge of him that he go not to any other 

lace. He then uttered the following stanza: ‘Success to thee; 

will comply with thy solicitations; but attend to this my re- 
quest: remain here until I bring the king. I am not certain 
whether he will be pleased at the sight of thee.’ Mitha-siitwt re- 
plied, ‘ O charioteer! I will act according to thy word; I havea 
desire to see my father; return to the town. Inform my relatives 
of my welfare, and tell my father and mother, that I have sent 
them my salutation.’ : 
i The Hindoo shastriis, as well as the Bouddhi, mention five ‘mortal sins,’ viz- 
stealing five tolas of gold, crim. con. with the wife of a spiritual guide, slaying cows 
and bramhtins, and drinking spirituous liquors. 
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Saying this, Miha-stitwi bowed his head like a golden plan- 
tain tree, and observed the five touches, (that is, he caused his 
thighs, arms, and forehead to touch the earth,) placing his face to- 
wards the town of Varantiséé. The charioteer, having received 
his instructions, cireumambulating the youth, ascended the car, 
and drove towards the town. 


At this moment Chiindra-dévéé, opening the lion door, and 
striking her breast, began to weep. The mother, beholding the 
chariot empty, and the charioteer returning by himself, with eyes 
full of tears, wept; and looking towards him, said within herself, 
‘ Having killed the son of my bosom, this charioteer is returning 
to us. Has he killed my son? Has he performed the ceremony of 
increasing the earth? Beholding the charioteer approach after 
having murdered her darling son, she said again within herself, 
‘ Will not the merciless enemies rejoice ?.O charioteer! when thou 
killedst my son, was he dumb, or lame, or how? Did he weep? 
Pray tell me. When thou interredst my dumb and lame son, how 
did he make any resistance with his hands and feet? Pray tell me.” 


The charioteer replied, ‘O queen, permit me to approach, 
and 1 will inform thee of all that. have heard and seen concerning 
the king’s son.’ Chiindra-dévee’ answered, ‘O charioteer! fear 
not: what thou hast heard and seen respecting the king’s son, re- 
late to. me, without hesitation.’ The charioteer replied, ‘ The queen’s 
son is neither dumb nor lame, -he has.a clear voice; but dreading 
to be made king, he has resorted to ingenious arts: he recollected 
his former existence, when, after reigning twenty years in Varant- 
séé, he fell into a flaming hell, and was tormented eighty thousand 
years. Afraid of being king, he consented not to his instalment, 
and for this reason also he spake neither to father nor mother. He 
is complete in every member, of full and even stature, of excellent 
speech and wisdom, and is on the road to heaven. If thou desirest 
to see thy beloved son, come ; I will certainly take thee to the 
place of his abode. Come without delay; it becomes thee to hasten’ 


The dévt, acquainted with the youth’s desire of becoming a 
mendicant, sent for Vishwt-ktrmit, and said: -O Vishwt-ktrmi, 
son of the gods, the youth Témee is anxious to become a hermit ; 
build him a house of leaves, and prepare for him every implement 
necessary for a priest.’ Vishwi-ktrmi, by his own might, formed. 
a delightful residence in the twelve miles-extending forest ; dug 
a pool and a well; created trees which bore fruit out of their sea- 
son : and near the hermitage of leaves made a walk four and twenty 
cubits in length, and strewed beautiful .crystal-like sand upon it. 
Having prepared all the implements necessary for a priest, he ad- 

, © Whosoever. desires:to become a priest, let him receive these 
implements!’ And. having driven away all noxious animals, and 
birds of unpleasan t voice, he returned. © - peg Eta 
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Miha-stitwt, observing what Vishwi-kurmt had done, and 
knowing that the devi had designed it for him, entered the abode. 
Having cast off his former garments, he girded himself with those 
made from the bark of a tree, threw a leopard’s skin over his 
shoulders, covered his head with his long twisted hair, and placed 
a bamboo across his shoulder. Then quitting the house of leaves, 
with a staff in his hand, he caused the lustre of his priesthood to 
appear ; and while walking to and fro, exclaimed, ‘ This is bliss! 
How happy am I! Soon after, returning to his abode, and seating 
himself upon a bough, he perfected the five and the eight cere- 
monies proper for a hermit. In the evening he seated himself at 
the head of the walk, and taking of the fruit of the trees which 
bare out of their season, and boiling them in tasteless water, with- 
out either salt or acid, as on immortal food, he fed upon this, in the 
pot given him by the dévi. Thus, reflecting upon the four doc- 
trines of Briimha, he took up his residence in this grove. 


The king of Kashéeku, after hearing the words of the 
charioteer, called the chief officer of the army, and said, ‘Put the 
horses to the chariot, harness the elephants, blow the conches, 
beat the large well-braced drum, and the harmonious small drum ; 
and let the inhabitants of my kingdom attend me: I will go to 
instruct my son.’ 


The king sent before him the four orders of warriors, amount- 
ing to eighteen tkshouhinéés”™ “Three days elapsed before they 
were arranged ; and on the fourth day. the sovereign of Kashéekt 
left the city. Stepping into his carriage, he said to his concubines, 
‘ All of you follow me;’ to his attendants, ‘Take the chamtirt, the 
diadem, the scimitar, and the white umbrella, with the gold- 
adorned shoes, and ascend the chariot.’ The king then departed, 
and quickly arrived at the place where his son Témee was. Be- 
holding the king approach surrounded with swords, and shining 
like a flame, Témee enquired after the welfare of his father, his 
sisters, his mother, the inhabitants of the kingdom, &e. He asked 
also respecting the vehicles, the granaries, and treasuries; and 
farther, whether the king did not delight in inebriating liquors; 
whether he delighted in vows, in virtue, and in bestowing alms. 


The king, out of respect to Mtha-stitwi, would not sit upon 
his throne; his son therefore prepared a seat of leaves: upon this 
too he refused to sit, and placed himself on the ground. Mtha- 
stitwi, seeing his father thus seated, entered his hut of leaves, and 
brought forth some of the boiled leaves with which he wished to 
entertain his sire, and repeated the following stanza: ‘ O sovereign, 
partake of my saltless prepared food of leaves ; thou art my guest.’ 


etn So Relea je a — one itkshouhingé, or 109,350 foot, 65,610 
horses, 22,870 chariots, and 21,870 elephants, According to this account, therefore, 
this king of Benares had an army 8,996,600 aban oe oe Vi gidahs 84 cE 8 
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The king replied, ‘I cannot eat leaves; itis not my food; I eat 
the soup of clean flesh, and rice.’ Still, out of reverence to Miha- 
stitwt, he received a small quantity of the food in his hand, and 
thus addressing him in affectionate language, ‘O child, I do not 
feed upon such food,’ seated himself. The queen, Chiindra-déveé, 
surrounded with her maidens, came by a straight road to the 
residence of Booddhi-stitwii, and beholding her beloved son, fell 
on the ground senseless. Reviving, she arose, and embracing 
Booddhi-siitwi’s feet, worshipped him; then arising, with her 
eyes full of tears, she seated hersel in a suitable situation. The 
king said, ‘O queen! beholdest thou the food of thy son? and 
putting a little of it into her hand, he gave the remainder by little 
and little to his concubines, all of whom said, ‘ O sir, dost thou live 
upon such food as this ? (putting it on their heads ;) thou performest 
very severe austerities. Thus saying, and worshipping him, 
they seated themselves. The king said, ‘O beloved youth, this 
food astonishes me ; thy dwelling alone is an astonishment to me. 
How is it that thou, subsisting upon such coarse food, hast such a 
beautiful appearance? Miha-sttwu said, ‘Because, O king, I 
sleep upon this bed of leaves, my countenance appears so beautiful : 
no instruments of defence, used for the protection of kings, are 
placed over me; but on account of my serene repose, my counte- 
nance is of this beautiful hue. I feel. no remorse for what is past, 
no concern about what will occur, and I am resigned to what 
happens ; therefore my countenance appears gay: the foolish, 
because they are anxious about what may happen, and sorry for 
what is past, wither away as a plucked green reed.’ 


The king, reflecting,‘ I am come here to anoint my son, 
and invite him to the kingdom,’ said, ‘O son! I will bestow upon 
thee the elephant-drivers, the charioteers, the horsemen, and array- 
ed footmen, with delightful horses: I will also give thee the: 
maidens adorned with ail sorts of ornaments ; raise up progeny by 
them, and thou shalt become our sovereign : Virgins well versed in 
dancing and singing, and perfected in this wilderness. I will 
bring thee adorned daughters of other kings, and after thou hast 
raised a numerous progeny, thou mayest become a priest. Thou 
art young and tender, it is good for thee to reign. What art thou 
doing in this wilderness ? 


Here commence the virtuous sayings of Booddht-stitwi:—* O 
sir! a youth ought to perform virtuous acts ; the young may be- 
come ascetics ; a youth’s becoming a priest is extolled even by the 
sages. I will perform virtuous actions; I have not the least desire 
to be installed in the kingdom. Ihave seen a youth, the beloved 
son of much anxiety, who could but just say father, mother,’ die 
before he reached maturity. I have beheld the life of beautiful 
young maidens consume away, being rooted up (by death) as the: 


sprout of a bamboo, when plucked. Men and women, even when, 
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Miha-stitwi, observing what Vishwi-kurmt had done, and 
knowing that the devi had designed it for him, entered the abode. 
Having cast off his former garments, he girded himself with those 
made from the bark of a tree, threw a leopard’s skin over his 
shoulders, covered his head with his long twisted hair, and placed 
a bamboo across his shoulder. Then quitting the house of leaves, 
with a staffin his hand, he caused the lustre of his priesthood to 
appear ; and while walking to and fro, exclaimed, ‘ This is bliss! 
How happy am I! Soon after, returning to his abode, and seating 
himself upon a bough, he perfected the five and the eight cere- 
monies proper for a hermit. In the evening he seated himself at 
the head of the walk, and taking of the fruit of the trees which 
bare out of their season, and boiling them in tasteless water, with- 
out either salt or acid, as on immortal food, he fed upon this, in the 
pot given him by the dévi. Thus, reflecting upon the four doc- 
trines of Briimha, he took up his residence in this grove. 


The king of Kashééki, after hearing the words of the 
charioteer, called the chief officer of the army, and said, ‘Put the 
horses to the chariot, harness the elephants, blow the conches, 
beat the large well-braced drum, and the harmonious small drum ; 
and let the inhabitants of my kingdom attend me: I will go to 
instruct my son.’ 


The king sent before him the four orders of warriors, amount- 
ing to eighteen tikshouhinéés™~ Three days elapsed before they 
were arranged; and on the'fourth'day the sovereign of Kashéekti 
left the city. Stepping into his carriage, he said to his concubines, 
« All of you follow me; to his attendants, ‘Take the chamitrt, the 
diadem, the scimitar, and the white umbrella, with the gold- 
adorned shoes, and ascend the chariot.’ The king then departed, 
and quickly arrived at the place where his son Témee was. Be- 
holding the king approach surrounded with swords, and shining 
like a flame, Témee enquired after the welfare of his father, his 
sisters, his mother, the inhabitants of the kingdom, &. He asked 
also respecting the vehicles, the granaries, and treasuries ; and 
farther, whether the king did not delight. in inebriating liquors ; 
whether he delighted in vows, in virtue, and in bestowing alms. 


‘The king, out of respect to Mttha-stitwi, would not sit upon 
his throne; his son therefore prepared a seat of leaves: upon this 
too he refused to sit, and placed himself on the ground. Mtha- 
stitwii, seeing his father thus seated; entered his hut of leaves, and 
brought forth some of the boiled leaves with which he wished to 
entertain his sire, and repeated the following stanza: ‘ O sovereign, 
partake of my saltless prepared food of leaves ; thou art my guest.’ 





i ag : A complete army is composed of one Xkshouhinas, or 109,350 foot, 65,610 
horses, 21,870 chariots, and 21,870 elephants. © ing to this unt, | 
this king of Benares had an army 3,936,600 strong. — ae oe. 
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The king replied, <I cannot eat leaves; itis not my food; I eat 

the soup of clean flesh, and rice.’ Still, out of reverence to Mtha- 

stitwiti, he received a small quantity of the food in his hand, and 

thus addressing him in affectionate language, ‘O child, I do not 

feed upon such food,’ seated himself. The queen, Chiindra-dévee, 

surrounded with her maidens, came by a straight road to the 

residence of Booddht-stitwt, and beholding her beloved son, fell 

on the ground senseless. Reviving, she arose, and embracing 

Booddhi-siitwi’s feet, worshipped him; then arising, with her 

eyes full of tears, she seated hersel in a suitable situation. The 

king said, ‘O queen! beholdest thou the food of thy son? and 

putting a little of it into her hand, he gave the remainder by little 
and little to his concubines, all of whom said, ‘ O sir, dost thou live 

upon such food as this ? (putting it on their heads ;) thou performest 

very severe austerities.’ Thus saying, and worshipping him, 

they seated themselves. The king said, ‘O beloved youth, this 

food astonishes me ; thy dwelling alone is an astonishment to me. 

How is it that thou, subsisting upon such coarse food, hast such a 

beautiful appearance? Muha-stitwit said, ‘Because, O king, I 

sleep upon this bed of leaves, my countenance appears so beautiful : 
no instruments of defence, used for the protection of kings, are 
placed over me; but on account,of my serene repose, my counte- 
nance is of this beautiful hue. . I feel no remorse for what is past, 
no concern about what will oceur, and I am resigned to what 
happens ; therefore my countenance appears gay: the foolish, 

because they are anxious about-what-may happen, and sorry for 
what is past, wither away as a plucked green reed.’ 


The king, reflecting,‘ I am come here to anoint my son, 
and invite him to the kingdom,’ said, ‘O son! I will bestow upon 
thee the elephant-drivers, the charioteers, the horsemen, and array- 
ed footmen, with delightful horses: I will also give thee the: 
maidens adorned with all sorts of ornaments; raise up progeny by 
them, and thou shalt become our sovereign : virgins well versed in 
dancing and singing, and perfected in this wilderness. I will 
bring thee adorned daughters of other kings, and after thou hast 
raised a numerous progeny, thou mayest become a priest. Thou 
art young and tender, it is good for thee to reign. What art thou 
doing in this wilderness ? 


Here commence the virtuous sayings of Booddht-siitw:—‘O 
sir! a youth ought to perform virtuous acts; the young may be- 
come ascetics ; a youth's becoming a priest is extolled even by the 
sages. I will perform virtuous actions; I have not the least desire 
to be installed in the kingdom. I have seen a youth, the beloved 
son of much anxiety, who could but just say ‘father, mother, die : 
before he reached maturity. I have beheld the life of beautiful 
young maidens consume away, being rooted up (by death) as the: 
sprout of a bamboo, when plucked. Men and women, even when, 
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young, die: if therefore the young die, who. can confide in life? 
Even as the life of fish in a scarcity of water is very short, so the 
life of mortals shortens by every passing night: of what avail then 
is youth ? Men are constantly harassed, constantly surrounded; 
they pass away without seeing good: therefore why wilt thou 
install me in the kingdom? 


/ The sovereign of Kashéékt said, ‘O son, inform me who 
harass mankind ; who agitate mankind ; and what is it that passes 
away without profit.’ Booddhi-sttwit replied, ‘ Death harasses 
mankind; increasing age surrounds them. This know, O sire ! 
that as the thread grows less and less by every insertion of the 
shuttle, so the life ofman dwindles away. As the waters of an 
overflowing river never re-ascend, so the days of man never return, 
An overflowing river carries away all the trees near its banks, so all 
mankind are borne away by increasing age and death.’ é tf 


The king, hearing the virtuous sayings of Booddhit-stitwi, 
became very dissatisfied with human life; and being desirous of 
becoming a hermit, said, ‘I will not returnto the city: I will 
certainly cause my son to return, and the white umbrella to be 
given to him’ Thus reflecting, and being desirous of enticing his 
son to accept the kingdom, he said, [Here the same offers are repeat- 
ed of horses, footmen, elephants; virgins, &.] 


_. To shew his disregard of the kingdom, Mtha-stitwt. replied, 
«O sire! why temptest thou me with perishing, wealth, dying 
women, and youthful bloom? O king! what is love, the pleasant 
look, present delight, anxiety in pursuit of wealth, sons, and 
daughters, and wives, to me, who am released from the bonds of 
iniquity? I know that death will not forget me; therefore, of 
what use are pleasures and riches? As the shedding of ripe fruit is 
aconstant evil, so to mankind death is a continual cause of anxiety. 
Of many people seen in the morning, how. few are to be.seen at 
night; and of the many seen in the evening, how few are. to be 
seen in the morning! Virtuous deeds ought to be practised to-day, 
for who can tell but we must die to-morrow ; nor is there any pos- 
sible escape from the arrows of death. 0 sire! thieves long after 
riches: liam. freed from the bonds of iniquity. Return, return, 
O king! I have no desire for the kingdom.’ AE ee 


Hearing these sayings, the king, as well as Chiindra-dévéé, with 
the sixteen thousand maidens, and all the nobles, were desirous’ of 
becoming mendicants. The king made proclamation, ‘ Whosoever 
wishes, let him come tomy son, and. become a priest.’ This he also 
caused to. be published by the sound of the drum throughout the 
city. The inhabitants of the town, then, leaving their articles of 
merchandize in the market, and their houses open, quitted the town, 
and went out to the king; who thus, withmany of his subjects, 
embraced a forest residence with Miha-stitwi. The hermitage grant- 
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‘ed by the angel was filled with people to the extent of six miles; 
Miha-stitwi also put his house of leaves in order: the women he 
placed in the interior, because women are apt to be afraid; to the 
men he assigned the yard. ; 


All the people, taking of the fruit which had fallen on the 

und, eat thereof, and performed the rites of ascetics. Mtha- 

sutwi, by the power of his devotions being raised in the air, 
delivered virtuous and mellifluous sayings. 


At that time a neighbouring monarch, hearing that the king 
of Varantiséé had departed from the city, and had entered the 
wilderness as a hermit, said to himself, ‘I will take possession of his 
kingdom :’ upon which he left his own capital, and entering the 
city of Varantiséé, beheld it richly adorned. Ascending the palace, 
and struck with its gems, he said to himself, ‘There must be some 
evil here, or the king of Kashéékt would not have left this wealth.’ 
Thus reflecting, he called seven persons who had been left behind, 
and enquired of them, ‘Did any disaster befal your sovereign in this 
town ?? The drunkards replied, ‘No, O king!’ Theking enquired, 
‘Why, then, did he forsake it?’ They replied, ‘Témee, the son of our 
sovereign, would not accept the government; but feigning himself 
deaf, dumb, &c. departed from the city, and entered the forest, to 
perform the rites of an ascetic: on which actount our sovereign, 
accompanied by a great multitude, left this city, to practise the 
rites of an anchorite near his son. *~ The illustrious monarch, hearing 
what they said, was overjoyed, arid’ said, ‘I also will become a 
hermit : by what gate did your sovereign depart? They replied, 
‘By the east gate.” The king, accompanied by his attendants, 
departing out at the east gate, went toward the banks of the 
river. Muha-stitwt, informed of his approach, came from the 
forest, and, by the power of his devotion bein seated in’ the air, 
declared the mellifluous sayings ; on hearing which, this king also, 
with his army, became hermits under Mtha-stttwi, In like 
‘manner, three other kings left their kingdoms, with an intention 
of taking Varaniiséé ; but like the former they embraced a forest 
residence with Booddhw-sttwi. The elephants and horses became 
_ wild: the chariots fell to pieces; the coin of the treasuries, 
mingled with the sand of the hermitage, was reduced to earth ; 
and the whole concourse of people, having accomplished their 
austerities, went to heaven. The elephants and horses, having had 
their minds enlightened in'the society of the sages, were repro- 
duced in the six abodes of the gods. : 


» Siitwi, closing these virtuous instructions, said, ‘O ye mendi- 
cants when I formerly left the city, I truly departed ; but this is 
not the period of my departure.’ He then’ collected together the 
Jat. At that time, the daughter of the goddess, who guarded the 
umbrella, and the charioteer, were reproduced ; the angel became 
Univoodhtly the father and mother were teproduced in an illustri. 
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ous family; the remaining multitude were reproduced as the 
assembly of Booddht. <I, the deaf, lame, and dumb, am declared ~ 
to be god.’ t 


CHAP. III. 


ACCOUNT OF THE JOINUS.* 





‘THE joints,’ says Dr. F. Buchanan, ‘are spread all over 
India; but at present are not numerous any where, except in 
Tooltivi. They allege, that formerly they extended over the whole. 
of Aryt, or Bhtriitt-ktindu ; and that all those who had any just 
pretensions to be of kshtitriyi descent, were of their sect. It no. 
doubt appears clear, that, in the south of India, many powerful 
princes were their followers, till the time of Ramanoojii-acharyt.’ 


This sect is said to owe its rise to Rishtbhi-dévt, a Hindoo; 
who is said, in the Kulpi-so6trt,’ a joint shastri, from which the 
greater part of the following account is extracted, to have been in- 
carnate thirteen times. The Ktilpt-sootri: gives the periods of 
these births, and declares, that at his last appearance, Rishtibhi 
was born in the family of Ikshwakoo;..his father’s name was Nab- 
hee, his mother’s Miroo, (the Shréé-Bhagitivitt calls her Méroo.) 
At this time, says the same work, men were in an uncivilized state, 
supported not by their labour, but by the fruits of trees, (kilpi- 
vrikshi,) which supplied spontaneously all their wants, and under 
which they dwelt, having no houses. The gods descended at the 
birth of Rishtbhi, and, when he was grown to maturity, Indra 
came from heaven to give him in marriage. Bhirttt, and many 
other sons, were the fruits of this marriage. At the installation 
also of Rishtbht, Indrii was present, and gave him a celestial 
throne. This monarch had the following titles of honor bestowed 


* From the word jint (ji, to conquer) this sect derives its name. He who has 
overcome the eight great crimes, is called jini. These crimes are, eating at night; 
slaying any animal; eating the fruit of those trees that give milk, pumpkins, young 
bamboo plants; tasting honey, flesh ;_ taking the wealth of others; taking by force a 
married woman; eating flowers, butter, cheese ; and worshipping the gods of other 
religions. j 

> This work is written in the Urdhit-magitjaé and the Prakriti-Liinkéshwiree 
languages: three learned men have written commentaries on it, one of which, the 
Kalpii-droomit-kiflika, as well as the Kijlpit-sootri, are in the College library, Calcutta. 
The Kilpi-sootri: is divided into three parts, comprising the history of the joint 
mendicants, the duties of the wise, and of ascetics, OS 23% mes BAS 
_ _¢ Gomiitéshwiirii-swaméé is mentioned as another son by a different queen, and 
is said to have reigned at Oude.—See Asiatic Researches, vol. ix, p,260. == 
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on him : the Great, King, the Great Mendicant, the Great Joint, the 
Perfect Saint, the Paragon of Virtue. He taught mankind to cul- 
tivate the earth, as well as the first acts of civilization; and after- 
wards adopted a person as his spiritual guide, Then, during a 
whole year, he presented gifts to the people, and renouncing his 
kingdom, went into a forest, where, for a thousand years, he eon- 
tinued the devotions of a hermit, and refined all his powers: to the 
hermits dwelling near him in the forest he explained the principles 
of religion, but initiated twelve persons as his chief disciples ; 
eighty-four others he sent out to instruct the people of various 
countries. Near him were 84,000 joints ;, 300,000 females, men- 
dicants ; 300,500 other disciples; and 500,000 females who had 
begun to learn the principles of the joint religion; beside many 
thousands more. At length, after residing several millions of years 
in this forest, at the close of the third of the six yoogts, he obtain- 
ed absorption, together with a thousand of his disciples. : 


After Rishtibhi-dévii, twenty-two persons are mentioned in 
this work as the successive leaders of the sect : Ujittinat’ht, Stim- 
bhivi-nat‘ht Ubhintindiint, Soomittee-nat’ht, “Piidmt-pritbhoo, 
Sooparshwi-nat’ht, Chiindrii-pribhoo', Soovit-nat’hi, Shéatult- 
nat’hi, Shréyangst, Vastivii-podjyti, Vimiili-nat’hii, Uninti- 
nathti Dhirmt-nat’hi, Shantee-nat’hi, Koont’ht-natht, Uri- 
nat’hu, Millee-nat’ht, Mintst-vriitée, Niimee-nat’ht, N émt-nat/hi‘, 
and Parshwti-nat’hi.e I give the account of the incarnation of 
Parshwt-nat’hii, who is here said to have descended from the tenth 
heaven into the womb of Vamiinii, the queen of Ushwii-sént, on the 
fourth of the dark part of the moon, under the star Vishakha, in 
the month Choitri, at Benares. He was born on the tenth of 
Poushti ; at which time the gods descended, and celebrated a 
great feast. After he had lived to the age of thirty, he received 
the forms of initiation, and entered a forest with all the pomp of a 
king: but there he dismissed his courtiers and royal state, and 
assumed the dress of an ascetic. He took up his abode under an 
Ushokti tree, and continued an ascetic for seventy years; when, 
from mount Shikhtri, he and thirty-three other joint ascetics 
obtained absorption. This happened at the close of the sookhtimi- 
dookhiimt yoogt. 

The last of the jointi yogéés was Mtha-véért, who is said to 
haye been incarnate twenty-seven times, and at his last birth to 


4 The bramhifns place Rishiitbhii at the head of this atheistical sect: it is reoord- 
ed in the fifth chapter of the Shrés-bhagiiviitii, that the kings of Konkii, Vénkii, and 
Kootiiji, witnessing his devotions, became joinis. 4 Lean 

ares In the ninth vol. of the Asiatic Researches, facing p. 264, isa drawing of this 

_f This ascetic was the son of king Simoodrii-vijiiy, of Souveérii, in Trishiiti. 


__* Facing the 272d page of the ninth vol. of the Asiatic Researches is a drawing of 
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have been the son of Siddhart’ht, a kshttriyt, of Kshitriyt- 
koondt. As usual, in these extraordinary births, he performed 
many wonderful things while a child, and began his studies at the 
age of five. At school, however, he was so idle, that his tutor 
reproved him ; but was unable to understand the answers given 
by the youth, till Indri' appeared, and assured the teacher, that 
the youth was more than man, since he had already written a 
Siingskriti’ grammar, the Joinéndri. After leaving school, he 
pursued his pleasures for twenty-eight years ; during which time 
the king and queen died, and the eldest son was raised to the 
throne. Mitha-véérti now asked leave to retire from the world to 
a forest, but was detained two years by his elder brother; after 
which, distributing millions upon millions of money amongst the 
subjects, he took leave of his wife and children, and entered a 
forest, carried in triumph by ten thousand gods, the heavens 
raining flowers on the procession, and the gods singing his praises. 
Then, sitting down under a shady tree, in the presence of this 
divine assembly, he stripped himself of bis royal garments, and 
put on those of an ascetic ; after which the assembly broke up. 


While here, he received many disciples, and became a. great 
teacher. He practised the most rigid austerities, renouncing all 
food and clothing, as well as all intercourse with man, till at length 
he remained standing, like the'trunk of a dead tree, unconscious of 
his bodily existence; and whilé in this state, obtained the exact 
knowledge ofall things. se 


During. his continuance in the place where he practised 
these austerities, he one day went to the tree under which he had 
commenced his devotions, where he met ‘eleven bramhtins engaged 
in controversy on the following subjects :—‘ Is there a soul in man? 
—If there be a soul in man, is it united to the body, or is it 
separate from it?—Of how many elements is the body com- 
posed ?—Is there an after-state?—Is the soul in bondage while 
in the body, and is there any state of deliverance ?—Are there 
any gods?—Are any persons in danger of future torments ?— 
‘Are there works of merit #—Is there such a thing as absorption? 
As he approached these bramhtns, they saw the gods scatter on 
him a shower of flowers, and pass to and from him through the air. 
He asked the ptindits whether they did not entertain doubts on 
these subjects: [Here he, to their astonishment, repeated what 
had formed the grounds of their dispute.] They sat down, and 
eagerly listened to his discourse, as the messenger of heaven. 
Miha-véérti reminded them, that they did not understand the 
védti ; therefore they entertained these doubts. He declared, that 
there was a separate spirit, who is wisdom, mind, sight, —— 
vacuum, air, light, water, joy, religion, irreligion, compassion, liber- 
ality ; and that he dwells in all. animal Daten that the body and 
soul are distinct, as in flowers, the fragrance ; in milk, butter; 
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wood, fire: that he is the expression of all his works: that works 
of merit and demerit determine the character: that birth and death 
belong to the body ; perpetuity to the soul; presence and absence 
to spirit and matter, to religion and irreligion, to visible and invisi- 
ble forms. Hearing this discourse, the eleven bramhtins became 
bis disciples. Mitha-véérti had also another distinguished disciple, 
Goutiimiswamée, for whom he had a particular regard, and whom 
he sent, on the day of his absorption, (death,) to the residence of 
of Dévii-stirmmt, lest his mind should be too much. affected. 
Seventeen of Mttha-véérii’s disciples obtained deliverance from the 
body at the same hour with their master. 


Some ages after this, when men were sinking into ignorance, 
Kiindilacharyt collected a number of sages at Mit’hoora, and 
compiled the work called Kilpii-sddtri, the contents of which had 
existed in the minds of the principal disciples of Mitha-veert from 
past time. 3 


- * he joints have at present a number of mendicant chiefs 
scattered up and down in Hindoost’hant. Shrivant-Béligolti is 
the principal residence of the joint gooroos. See Asiatic Researches, 
vol. ix. p. 255. 

The following is offered asa summary of the joint’ doctrines 
and ceremonies, as given in the Kilpi-sdstri, &c. It seems 
necessary to premise, however, that it is difficult to give a system 
which will apply to the whole sect, among whom various opinions 
prevail. A considerable number of joints approach a good way 
towards the orthodox Hindoos: they acknowledge something of a 
deity, though they deny a creator, and reverence in a limited sense 
the Hindoo deities. They also retain the ten ceremonies connected 
with progress through life up to marriage. They are divided into 
the four Hindoo castes, and four states, (ashrtimts;) they marry 
like the Hindoos, and burn their dead, but do not make offerings 
to them in the shraddht: they say, ‘ Of what use is it to pour oil 
into the lamp after the wick is burnt to ashes ? In their chrono- 
logy they are more extravagant than the orthodox, and their 
descriptions of the earth bear a strong resemblance to those of the 
poorantis. The strict joints, it is probable, ‘are constrained toa 
life of mendicity ; for it seems impossible for a person in a secular 
state to adhere to the rules laid down for this sect ; especially those 
rules which refer to the preservation of all living creatures, vows of 
continence, &c. All the jointi chiefs appear to have been gloomy 
ascetics, assuming the rights of deity, and denying the authority 
of God: they despised the ribaldry of the bramhtins ; and amongst 
the joint siinyasées, at present, a sovereign contempt of the creator, 
of afuture state, and of religious ceremonies is observable. 


The earth, say the joints, is fo med by nature ; that is, by 


inherent. properties existing in itself, : ‘As the trees in an uninha- 
42 
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bited forest spring up without a cultivator, so the universe. is 
self-existent; andas the banks of a river fall of themselves, so 
there is no supreme destroyer. ‘The world, in short, is produced 
as the spider produces his web, out of its own bowels. Who is it 
that causes the milk to ooze from the udder of the cow, and the 
rivers to fow to the sea ? ‘2 


Spirit is found in two conditions, emancipated and enclosed 
by matter. There is but one spirit individuated among the whole 
universe of animated existences.” 


All human affairs are regulated by religion and irreligion, i. e., 
by works of merit and demerit. Religion naturally and of itself 
purifies, and exalts, and immortalizes its possessor ; while irreligion 
defiles, degrades, and ruins men. 


The future births of men are regulated by present actions: 
the wicked are punished in different degraded bodies, or in some 
hell. Those who practise works of merit may, if their merits are 
sufficiently great, ascend to one of the twelve heavens. 


Beyond the highest heavens, for eight miles, all is darkness, 
Below this is a heaven where all, who obtain unchanging happiness 
remain,‘ and which is 36,000,000 miles long. ‘lhe inhabitants of 
this world will occupy 1,332 eubits of these regions, where they 
are all assembled. Below this ate five heavens inhabited by 
ascetics something less pure than. the former ; and still lower are 
twelve heavens, one below the other:: Next to this is the earth, 
balanced in the air; beneath this, water; and still lower, darkness. | 
Persons committing sin in these heavens become men, or animals, 
or inanimate substances, or sink into a region of torment: but as 
often as any one descends from happiness, another ascends from 
the earth, and occupies his couch, or place of repose, in heaven. 
The earth remains fixed by its own nature: when an earthquake 
occurs, it is caused by Vénttiréé, a god, throwing his arms up to 
his head. Joint perfected saints are spread over the whole 
universe: their number is beyond all calculation. 


Something farther of the principles of this sect may be 
gathered from the following address of a jointi anchorite to Kali- 
koomart, the son of Bijri-singht, the king of Dharavast, a 
joint :—‘ Honour kings ; seek the blessing of wise men ; excuse 
thyself to gamesters and women; the fruit of wisdomis to know 
matter and spirit, works of merit and demerit, to act by rule, 
to know that the use of riches is to feed the poor, that the 
proper.use of speech is to express only excellent words, that 

h Charvvakif, a join leader, denied the existence of spirit altogether. ae 
* The joiniis, imagining that a certain mark in the open hands when placed to- 


fms a representation of this heaven, daily draw their joined hands to 
meditating on this place of happiness. 
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the body is mortal, riches uncertain, death near, and that 
therefore the cultivation of religion is necessary; that as 
gold is purified by filing, cutting, melting, and beating, so 
by the words of holy persons, by works of merit, religious 
austerities, and compassion, the mind becomes pure.—Hearing 
these words, the king’s son, was anxious to embrace the life of a 
hermit, and went to consult his mother, who used the strongest 
language to dissuade him from his purpose ; she affirmed, that it 
was as difficult to become a yogéé, as to swim across the ocean, to 
walk on spikes, to stand on water, to feed on sand, to lift mount 
Sooméroo, or to conquer the three worlds! Not regarding the 
words of his mother, however, the son entered a forest. 


The daily duties of a joint are the following :—When he rises 
in the morning, he must bathe, shake gently his garment, and the 
mat on which he lay, to purify them ; after which, he must repeat 
certain prayers or incantations addressed to persons possessing the 
five qualities of Urihiinti, Siddht, Acharyt, Oopadhyayt, and 
Sadhoo, and others addressed to Wisdom, Religious Light, Excel- 
lent Conduct, and Devotion, for the purpose of removing the sins 
of the night. He next proceeds to a temple,* walks round it three 
times ; bows and prays to the image, which is that of a joint 
yogéée in a sitting posture; after which he goes to his spiritual 
guide, and bowing, makes vows to him for the day. These vows 
regard eating, speaking, &c.~ One) person vows not to eat, and 
another not to speak, for so many. hours, calling upon all joint 
yogéés, and all joinis, to witness his vows ; after which he listens 
to some parts of their sacred writings: these duties occupy the 
forenoon. He now goes to solicit alms for the food of the day ; and 
he does this according to vows, regulating the number of houses at 
which he resolves to beg. On his return, he repeats certain incan- 
tations, to remove the sins which he has committed in destroying 
life as he walked through the streets.' He now eats, and again re- 
peats certain prayers to persons designated by the five names above 
mentioned. During the remainder of the day he continues nearly 
silent ; and at the close of it repeats, as in the morning, certain in- 
cantations, to remove the sins of the day. Before retiring to sleep, 
standing near his bed, he rehearses certain stories respecting joint 
devotees and kings, the qualities of the places in which jointis 
should reside, and those of female mendicants, and then the in- 
structions of a spiritual guide to his disciple. He who livesina 

k “Phere js a famous image, of eighteen times the height of a man, upon a rock 
near Béligola, named Gomtitéshwiirii-swamés.’ ‘At Koorkool, near Mangalore, there 
is also a gigantic image of Gomitéshwiirti.’ ‘There are two kinds of temples among 
the joiniis, one covered with a roof, and the other an open area, surrounded by a wall. 
Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. pp. 256, 289. : 

1 From this and other facts it will appear, to what ap extent the joiniis carry this 
principle; they do not allow that any crime justifies the taking away of life; hence 
they, a8 well as the bouddhis, consider kings, as the administrators of criminal justice, 
as the greatest of sinners. See page 314 of this volume. 
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secular state, among the above duties, omits to solicit alms, to visit 
the spiritual guide, and to repeat their sacred writings; the other 
parts he practises as far as he is able. ‘ 


_ Another duty enjoined upon the members of this sect is, 
that of repeating the praise of those distinguished by the names 
Urihiinté, Siddhi, Acharyii, Oopadhyayt, and Sadhoo. The first 
name Urihiintt implies, that the yogeé to whom it really be- 
longs, possesses the power of causing an Ushoki tree to spring 
up and overshadow him, flowers to fall on him, a cooling 
breeze to refresh him, a throne and a white umbrella to des- 
cend for him, heavenly courtezans to come and sing before 
him, the gods to ascend and descend hovering over him, and 
glory like that of the sun to surround him wherever he sits; 
that he has a pure mind, profound speech, boundless know- 
ledge, and that he is worshipped by the three worlds. The next 
name, Siddhi, implies, that this person possesses the qualities 
which secure absorption, viz., knowledge of all things ; that he is 
all-seeing ; is capable of doing every thing ; is armed against every 
enemy ;is completely happy ; is the same to all ; is all-powerful, 
and is in all things a wonderful person. He who is called Acharyt 
has overcome his passions; is| possessed of excellent properties ; 
has renounced sensual gratifications ;does not listen to sensual dis- 
course; forgets all enjoyments; is moderate in food; looks not 
at the couch of a female ; retains*not the remembrance of women ; 
partakes of no food diffictilt’ of “digestion ; has renounced anger, 
affection, desire, falsehood; commits no injury ; receives no pre- 
sents ; lives the life of an ascetic ; ponders his steps ; seeks purity ; 
speaks sound words; renounces impure food, and the company of 
impure persons ; conceals his thoughts ; speaks little; and walks 
with little motion. Oopadhyay% implies, that the person receiving 
this title has read and taught the following works, called tngits: 
—Achar-tingt, Soogtir-ingi, Than-tingt, Stimtivay-tngt, Bhigt- 
viités-jé8, Gata-jee, Oopastikt-diisha, Untigtrt, Unoottrti-covaee, 
Prishni-vyakiirtind, and Vipakti-sddtrii : and also the following 
oopangtis : Oovaee-sddtri, Rayti-pséneé, J éévabhigimt, Pinhivina, 
Jimboo-dweept-piinntiteé, Chindri-pinntitéé,  Sdérii-ptinnutee, 
Niraviitéé, Ktipiya, Ktppi-virtingsiya, Poopphiya, and Poopptichoo- 
liya. The name Sadhoo implies, that the person possesses com- 
passion, truth ; that he takes nothing but what is given to him ; 
that he has renounced sexual intercourse, and food at night; that 
he does not injure the earth ; that he strains his drinking-water, 
and carefully preserves it from insects ; covers his fire lest. insects. 
be destroyed ; agitates not the wind, for the same reason; destroys 
not the leaves or flowers of trees, nor in any way injures sentient 
creatures ; that hesays nothing mixed with anger, pride, affection, 
or desire; that he meditates on religion; that he speaks of 
religion alone ; preserves his body and the mat on which he sleeps 
pure; covers his mouth while speaking; sweeps his path when 
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walking, and his seat. when about to sit down, that he may not 
destroy animal life; avoids receiving more than the daily supply 
of his wants ; fixes his mind and words. on religion ; and bears 
affliction with patience. 


The person who, by practising the duties of the joint religion, 
renders himself worthy of the worship of Indri and the other gods ; 
who delivers himself from the chains of the world, obtaining 
complete emancipation from matter ;» becomes a proper object of 
worship to all creatures. 


The joint mendicants profess to have five vows of abstinence : 
these regard falsehood, eating flesh or fish, theft, drinking spirits, 
and female intercourse. They bind themselves also to’ possess 
nothing beyond a cloth for the loins, a sheet to cover the body, a 
towel to wipe the mouth, a brush” to sweep the ground, for fear 
of treading on insects, and a begger'’s dish. They are commanded to 
fear secular affairs ; the miseries ofa future state ; the receiving from 
others more than the food of a day at once ; all accidents: food, 
if connected with the destruction of animal life, &c. ; death, and 
oe ; also to seek to please all, and to obtain compassion from 
all. 


The joints observe several festivals during the year ; as, the 
Flag, the Jiimboo-dwéépi, the-water, the Dedication, and the Car 
festivals ;° another, when eight. hundred articles, eight of one sort, 
are presented to a joinii deity; but the greatest of all their 
festivals is the Siddht-chiikrii pooja, which is celebrated twice a 
year, in the months Ashwint and Choitrti, and continues nine days, 
The worship is performed before the nine names mentioned in 
page 331, written on paper or on the earth, ina circle containing 
nine divisions, of different colours, the name Urihiintti being in 
the centre. On the outside of the circle are written the names of 
the ten regents of the earth, of the sixty-four goddesses called the 
ruling deities, of two Bhoirtiviis, two dtkshiis, and the name of 
the guardian deity of the circle, Chttkréshwtres. Worship is daily 
performed to all these names collectively during the féstival, and 
each name is daily honored with particular ceremonies in turn : 
the colours of the flowers and cloths offered are to be the same as — 
the colour of the compartment in which each name is written. To 
most of the ceremonies included in what is called pooja (see p. 215.) 
they add recitations in praise of devout joints. ae 
™ Mijha-veerti passed through twenty-seven births in the forms of gods, men, and 

reptiles, before he obtained unchangeable emancipation. : 

2 The shwétimbiiriis (that is, those who wear white clothes) keep a brush of 
woollen threads; the digiimbiirtis have one made of peacock’s feathers. 

© There isa similarity betwixt some of these feasts and one or two of those ob- 


served by the bouddhiis. See p. 312, ~ 
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On the 5th of the increase of the moon, the jointis have a 
monthly festival in honour of Mitha-véerti ; to whom they present 
five books, five pens, five inkstands, five leaves used as paper, and 
five articles of every other offering. On the 11th of the merease of 
the moon, another festival is held in honor of Munusti-vriitée, a 
joint’ anchorite ; when the person who supplies the expense ob- 
serves a vow of silence for a day and a night. 


In honor of the other twenty-two leaders of the joint sect, 
annual festivals are held onthe anniversary of the birth of each, 
Once a year, which may be celebrated in any month, the joints 
have another festival called. Vishi-viyirmanu. 


In the month Bhadri, all the joiniis in one town sit for eight 
days, and hear the Kilpt-sootrti read by one of their principal 
mendicants, who explains as he reads. On the day before the 
commencement of this festival, the book is richly adorned, and 
carried in procession on. the head of a boy sitting in a palanqueen ; 
the joints, on horseback and in palanqueens, following with music 
and dancing. In the house, the book is placed on a throne, while 
the company stand before it with jomed hands ; they afterward 
sit for some time, and listen, to devout songs in praise of their 
devotees and of religion. Part-of the day is kept asa fast, but it 
closes with an entertainment... Offerings are also presented to the 
book and to the reader, and during the reading, the audience 
occasionally manifest their attention, by repeating the sound 
jes, jee. Centra ton theirs 


After the birth of a child, a secular joint carries it to the 
temple, which he circumambulates, bows to the god, repeats 
certain prayers, and then carries the child to the spiritual guide, 
who repeats an incantation in its ear. This is followed by a feast. 


In a joint’ mendicant’s last sickness, a disciple repeats a certain 
prayer to him, and rehearses the praises of the joint mendicants. 
After his death, with his body are burnt. the brush with which he 
swept the road or his seat, that he might not destroy animal life, 
his staff, his beggar’s bag, and a lump of wheaten paste. When a 
person dies, or a child is born, the family cannot visit a temple for 
eleven days; nor does the spiritual guide, nor any relation, visit 
their house for three days. On the twelfth day a feast is held. 


: There are five sects of joints, but the difference between them 
is triflin; . The Digtmbtrts wear no clothes, and their images of 
Rishtibhi-dévi are also naked. The other sects are, the  éru- 
piint’héés, the Dhooriyas, the Loonkas, and the Bouddhus. 





= : Tt may not be uninteresting to see what the pbrambins | have 
said of these atheistical sets, with whom they once carried 0D the 
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fiercest religious controversy ever known in India, and whom they 
afterwards drove from the field with weapons dipped in blood. And 
I here give a few extracts from the Kash4é-khiindt of the Sktindt 
poorant, the Prtibodhi-chiindrodtyd, the Vidwtinmodt-tiringi- 
née, and the Booddht poorant. 


These sects are said by the bramhins to have taken their rise 
from Virochtnu, whose conversion is attributed,’ to a declaration 
made by Briimha before Indrt and Virochiinu, to the following 
purport :—One day Indrti and Virochtint asked Britmha, ‘What 
the mind was, and what the body ? Brimha, who was in a state of 
profound meditation, having his eyes shut, laid his hand on his 
breast. At this time a bason of water stood before Brtimha, and 
his image, in this posture, was reflected upon the water. Viroch- 
tnt concluded, from this conduct of Brimha, that he intended to 
say, that the body was every thing. Indrit conceived, that this 
was not his meaning, but that he meant to convey the idea, that 
the body was like the shadow on the water; but that within 
(intimated by laying his hand on his breast) there was an 
immaterial spirit, and that this was Brimhw. 


The next person who was the accidental cause of the spread of 
the doctrines of atheism, says the Shréé-bhagiivitt, was Rishttbht- 
dévi, through whose devotions three kings became atheists, (see 
p- 326.) Next, the bramhins speak of Vishnoo as incarnate to 
overturn the kingdom of Divo-dast, a king of Kashéé, who sought 
to prevent the gods from receiving any praise or petitions from 
men. Vishnoo spread atheism to such an extent, that Divo-dast, 
offended at the progress of impiety, renounced his kingdom, became 
an ascetic, and shortly after ascended to heaven. 


The Pidinti-poorant* speaks of an ascetic named Digtimbirt, 
(not the disciple of Miha-vééru,) an incarnation of Shivii, who 
promoted the tenets of atheism. ‘ ee” 


‘The next person who appeared was Booddht, the son of Ujine:, 
who was born in the district of Magtidht ; respecting whom I 
subjoin the translation of an extract from the Booddht poorant -— 


‘ T have heard, says the anonymous author of this work, ‘that, . 
at a certain period, Bhiigtivanti, (Booddhi,) being incarnate for 
the purpose of performing many glorious things, was giving lessons 
‘on religion, attended by 12,000 religious mendicants, and 32,000 
bodhee-stitwtis, or bouddhtis, in the garden of Inathi-pindidu, in 


P See the Rig-véati and the Yogti-vashisht’hii Ramaytintt. 
4 See the Pooshkifrii-khtindii of that work. 


© ‘The Shrée-bhagitviti calls him the son of Ujinti, bub the Booddhit poorants, as 
the reader will perceive from what follows, says his father’s name was Shooddhodina, 


and his mother’s Maya-dévéé. 
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the forest of Jétree, at Shravtstee; when, about twelve o’clock at 
night, a ray of glory issued from his turban, which said— Praise 
to Shakyti-singht, the sage, eminent for intelligence, a luminary 
dissipating darkness, resplendent, a holy flame, with a beautiful 
body, and a subdued mind, &c.’ Hearing this, the religious 
mendicants, bowing, with joined hands, humbly requested of 
- Booddhi, that he would acquaint them with the words which had 
been revealed by the glory proceeding from the turban. Booddhii 
informed the mendicants, that Shéttikétoo’, of the race of the gods, 
formerly descended in a chariot from the heaven of Gtinésht, and 
was born in the family of a bouddhi, to instruct mankind in the 
true doctrine. After descending from his chariot to the earth, he 
ascended a superb throne, in a palace miraculously prepared ; from 
whence he declared to the attending gods, that he should be born 
in the womb of a bouddhti female, and continue twelve years in his 
mother’s womb. ‘lhe gods reflected among themselves, that almost 
all families had some fault in them, which rendered it improper for 
Booddht to be born in these families ; but that the race of Shakyt- 
singht, being in possession of sixty-four distinguished qualities, 
was pure ; that at Kupiltiviisoo lived Shooddhodtnti possessed of 
twelve distinguished qualities. Booddhi consented, and directed 
the attending gods to be berm in such and_ such families; 
and, being born, to go and teach mankind the one hundred 
and eight religious ceremonies He then dismissed the 
gods, that they might assume human birth, and departed him- 
self to do the same; that.-he might».make known the bouddhi 
doctrine to Moitréyabhidht, who should teach it to the world. 
Accordingly, Booddht, in the month Voishakht, at the full of 
the moon, under the constellation Pooshya, entered, by the right 
side, the womb of Maya-dévee; and, at the end of twelve years, 
while she was amusing herself in the grove Liimbinéé, she was 
seized with the pains of child-birth, and was delivered of a son, 
who, immediately on his birth, looked towards the ten quarters of 
the world, and measured ten paces with his feet." At the end of 
seven days from the time of the birth, Maya-dévéé died, and went 
to an excellent heaven. All the gods, and other celestial beings, 
moonees, rishees, &c. came to pay their honors to the god who 
had been born in the house of Shooddhodini ; they calculated 
his nativity, the fortunate and unfortunate signs; pronounced it 
an excellent birth, and declared that this divine person would 
live till he was eighty years old. The sage Usitakshyti informed 
Shooddhodini, that his son would shortly leave his house, and 
become a religious mendicant, in order to learn the bouddht 
doctrine,* and teach it to others. From this the sage gathered, 
_ * Another name for Booddhit. 
* Obtremonies peculiar to the bouddhiis. 
" “To signify that his doctrine should be extended through the world... 
vs fe was c gather this doctrine from books and from learned: men. es 
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that his son was a god, and fell down and worshipped him. At 
Jength the celestial guests were dismissed with much praise and 
respect ; and the father, accompanied by his son, and the rest of 
the family, having entered the temple of a goddess, and repeated’ 
the usual rites, covered his son with ornaments, while the sylvan 
gods presented him with flowers. 


‘ The boy Booddhi, taking 10,000 other boys with him, went 
to school, and began to instruct his master, who was filled with 
astonishment at the amazing extent of his knowledge. Unable to 
answer his different questions, he evaded them, and begged him to 
take his place among the boys ; 32,000 of whom, beside Booddhii’s 
10,000, were taught at this school: but Booddht neglected his 
school exercises, and began to teach these 42,000 boys the bouddhi 
doctrines ; who all, in due time, became bouddhtis. After leaving 
school, Boodht went to Kooshéé, under a tree in which place he 
took up his abode, and entered on religious austerities.’ 


The next account of Booddht, is that he married Gopa, the 
daughter of Shakshyt, and retained 84,000 concubines; but he was 
principally attached to Gopa.—The gods one evening appeared to 
the father of Gopa in a dream, and apprized him, that his son-in- 
law would soon leave his house,.and become a sitinyaséé. On 
another occasion, the father and Gopa had each a dream, in 
which they beheld Booddhu, having ona red garment, and a staff 
in his hand, going on pilgrimage..*\ When the king awoke, he placed 
guatds round the palace, and ‘entieated him not to depart; pro- 
mising him all he desired, even his kingdom, and reminding him, 
that he was too young to become an anchorite. Booddht, pereeiy- 
ing that it was in vain to hope for the king’s consent, retired to 
his apartments; and his father placed more guards round the palace. 
The gods, however, sent a heavy sleep on all the guards; and this 
incarnate person, on his arrival at the outside of the palace, mount- 
ed his horse, and fled to the distance of forty-eight miles: when 
he dismissed his servant, and the gods who had accompanied him ; 
stript himself of all his ornaments; shaved his head; clothed 
himself with the red garments which had been presented to him by 
some god; and thus assumed the garb of a stinyaséé. His old 
apparel the gods took to heaven, where they became objects of 
worship. is 

Booddht in his pilgrimage met three hundred disciples of 
Shraviikti, of Voishalée, with whom he discussed at great length 
the bouddht doctrine, which they ultimately embraced. He 
afterwards converted 700 disciples of a person named Ramti; and 
then visited Giiya, where, sitting down by the Noirtinjéé, he prac- 
tised religious austerities. a 

Maya-dévéé, seeing her son inflicting the greatest cruelties 
on himself, full of concern, descended to earth, and expostulated 
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with him, reminding him, that he was her only son, the son of a 
king, and that by these severities he would certainly destroy 
himself. Booddhi, aroused from his intense meditation by the 
voice of his mother, addressed much praise to her; with which 
she was so much pleased, that she presented to him a parijatti 
flower, which she had brought from heaven, and then departed. 
He now recommenced his religious austerities, and continued them 
for six years, exposing himself to the scorching sun, the pelting 
rain, the parching wind, and the severest cold. The children of the 
neighbouring town came to the spot, and played every kind of trick 
with him; putting sticks up his nose, into bis ears, and mouth; 
but nothing could awake him from his intense abstraction. The 
gods filled with admiration at his unparalleled devotion, des- 
cended and worshipped him; but a person, named Ntmoochee, 
visited Booddht, and upbraided him for his austerities, asking 
him why he thus reduced his body to a skeleton; why he 
brought upon himself so much sorrow?—reminding him, that 
his death was near, and that it was wise so to act as to secure 
happiness in a future state ;’ that he was the son ofa king, that 
he ought to seek riches, to enable him to make gifts, and present 
offerings to the gods, which were meritorious actions, and would 
be rewarded by corresponding fruits ; but that at present he was 
bearing sufferings without any-hope-of reward. Booddht’s medi- 
tation was broken by this language, and he replied, ‘ Oh ! wicked 
friend, dost thou not know what I am doing? I am_ performing 
yogt, in doing which, it is necessary first to perfect the body by 
austerities, to purify the blood, the flesh, the bones, the heart, and 
the mind. Death is better than continuance in a body so vile that 
‘meritorious actions will not proceed from it. I will subdue my 
evil desires, indisposition to religious services, hunger and thirst, 
disposition to conversation, covetousness, falsehood, sorrow, &e.; 
asan unbaked pot melts in the water, so will I, by yogi, subdue 
or dissolve all these.’ Niimoochee, hearing this reply, departed. 
‘At the close of the six years’ yogt, Booddht arose, and went to an 
adjoining village to obtain refreshments; after which, walking 
seven times round a sacred tree, and making a seat of the grass, he 
sat down under the tree, and made the following vow: ‘On this 
seat may my body, blood, and bones, become dry; though life 
depart, I will never abandon this yogi called stimytik-stimbodhee. 
The attending gods, hearing these resolutions of Booddht, were 
poe with astonishment, and taking offerings, worshipped him as 
A: £00. ; 


Booddhti taught, add the bramhtins, that the universe was 
eternal, and had no creator ; and that all creatures were uninter- 
otedly passing from death to life: he also protested against the 
destruction of animal life, whether for food or sacrifice. He was 
wee | pertorming acts of charity, ned the cnemaien of religion, instead of injuring 
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much attached to astrological speculations, and wrote a work on 
astrology. 


The same Hindoo works inform us, that these seceders were 
divided into six sects, embracing the doctrines published by : 
Digimbtri, Virochtint, Vishnoo, Booddht, and Shakshyt-singht. 
—The founders of these sects were, Charvvakt, Madhytmikt, 
Yogachari, Soutrantikt, Voibhashikt, and Niravtrtinti—Digtm- 
birt taught, that the being who survives all, and of whom nothing 
can be known, is God; that the universe is composed of four 
elements only, earth, water, fire, and air; and that there is no 
such thing as vacuum ; that the earth is eternal, and has no cre- 
ator ; and that the highest act of virtue isto abstain from doing 
injury to sentient creatures. Miha-véeérti' enlarged Digtimbtri's 
work, and gave it the name of Urihiintanoo-shastint. Charvvakiu, 
following Virochtnti, declared that man was not possessed of 
spirit, and that there was no future state. Madhytimikt started 
the opinion, that the vacuum which’ remains at. the general 
destruction of the universe is God. Yogachart taught, that the 
mind can only be occupied by one object at once. Soutrantikt 
taught the Platonic doctrine, that in forming ideas the images of 
things are impressed on the mind: he also held, that the mind can 
only embrace one object. at oncé. Voibhashikti was of opinion, 
that all visible objects are perishable; and that sensible objects are 
not imprinted on the mind, but are.understood through the senses. 
The last of these sages, Niravtirtint, taught, that what others call the 
soul is only something similar to light, diffused through the body, 
which is capable of depression or extension, and which dies with it. 


These philosophers wrote the following works :—the doctrines 
of Vrihiispitee ; philosophical mysteries; a treatise on logic; a 
work on astrology ; another to prove the folly of religious distinc- 
tions and ceremonies ; and a history of the Bouddht philosophers. 


The following are some of the opinions of this sect*, as charged 
upon them in the works mentioned at the head of this article :— 
There is no such God as the common notions on this subject would 
point out; no heaven separate from present happiness ; no hell 
separate from present sufferings; neither works of merit nor de- 
merit. There are no such beings as creator, preserver, and des- 
troyer. ‘The world is eternal; it exists from itself, and decays of 
itself, as parents give birth to children, as an earthen vessel 1s pro- 
duced by the potter, as the centipede arises from cow-dung, ‘blades 
of corn from seed, and as insects from fruit : nature gives birth to 
every thing. Material things arise out of the four elements of 
earth, fire, water, and air. All visible objects are subject to decay. 

Man does not possess an immortal spirit. Spiritual guides are un- 
= ‘The atheistical part of these tenets ought not, perhaps, to be charged, in their 
fh detent, ga ail the jotuile and: bouddhti. s ‘regen PGES VG 
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necessary. ‘The highest virtue consists in refraining from injuring 
sentient creatures. Supreme happiness consists in being free. 
Every species of pleasure may be called heaven. Absorption is re- 
alized in death. The entire absence of desire or affection is the 
highest state of happiness: as a person is afflicted for the death 
even of a bird he has reared, while other birds die unnoticed. Death 
is the same to Briimha and to a fly. To feed the hungry; to give 
medicine to the sick; to remove fear from others ; to be compas- 
sionate to all; to instruct the ignorant ; to exercise the five senses, 
the five members, the faculty of reason, and the understanding, are 
acts of virtue. There is no merit in cutting trees, or in killing 
animals, for religious ceremonies ; in mixing blood and earth to 
rub upon the body, nor. in burning linseeds and clarified butter. 
A fine form, superior strength, a large family, a good disposition, 
a tender heart; and decision of mind, are the chief good. The five 
first of these philosophers taught, add the bramhins, that the union 
of the four elements gave rise to animal life, or motion: as the 
union of certain ingredients produces a medicine capable of remoy- 
ing disease ; or as several colours mixed together produce a colour 
difevent from, any simple colour; or as the juice of a sour fruit put 
into milk diffuses sourness throughout the whole. 


T shall conclude this account, with an extract from Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s excellent ‘ Observations onthe Sect of the Joints,’ insert- 
ed in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, in which he points. 
out many striking similarities in the leading features of the systems 
embraced by the orthodox Hindoos and the seceders. 


‘Tt appears, from the concurrent result of all the enquiries 
which have been made, that the joints constitute a sect of Hindoos, 
differing, indeed, from the rest, in some very important tenets’; 
but following, in other respects, a similar practice, and maintaining 
like opinions and observances. The essential character of the 
Hindoo institutions, is the. distribution of the people into four 
great tribes. This is considered by themselves to be the marked 
point, which separates them from mléch’hiis, or barbarians. _ The 
joiniis, it is found, admit the same division into four tribes, and 
perform like religious ceremonies, termed stingskariis, from. the 
birth of a male to his marriage, They observe similar fasts, and. 
practise, still more strictly, the received maxims for refraining. 
from injury toany sentient being. They appear to recognise, as 
subordinate deities, some, if not all, of the gods of the prevailing 
sect.; but do not worship, in particular, the five principal gods of 
those sects, or any one of them by preference; nor address prayers, 
or perform sacrifice, to the sun, or to fire ; and they differ from the 
rest of the Hindoos, in assigning the highest place to certain. deified. 
pene alear according to their creed, have successively become. 
superior gods. Another, point, in which they materially disagree, 
is the weation of the védts, the divine pabhouity of which . they 
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deny ; condemning, at the same time, the practice of sacrifices; 
and the other ceremonies, which the followers of the védus perform, 
to obtain specific promised consequences in this world, or in the 
next. In this respect, the jointis resemble the bouddhts or sougii- 
tits; who equally deny the divine authority of the védtis ; and 
who similarly worship certain pre-eminent saints, admitting 
likewise, as subordinate deities, nearly the whole pantheon of 
the orthodox Hindoos. They difier, indeed, in regard to the his- 
tory of the personages whom they have deified; and it may be 
hence concluded, that they have had distinct founders: but the 
original notion seems to have been the same. In fact, this remark- 
able tenet, from which the jointis and bouddhts derive their most 
conspicuous peculiarities, is not entirely unknown to the orthodox 
Hindoos. The followers of the védiis, according to the theology 
- which is explained in the védantt, considering the human soul as 
a portion of the divine and universal mind, believe, that it is capa- 
ble of perfect union with the divine essence: and the writers on the 
védantti not only affirm, that this union and identity are attained 
through a knowledge of God, as by them taught ; but have hinted, 
that by such means the particular soul becomes God, even to the 
actual attainment of supremacy.* So far the followers of the védtis 
do not virtually disagree with thé jointisand bouddhis. But they 
have not, like those sects, framed a mythology upon the supposed. 
history of the persons, who have successively attained divinity : 
nor have they taken these for the objects of national worship. All 
three sects agree in their beliéf of transmigration. But the jointis 
are distinguished from the rest by their admission of no opinions, 
as they themselves affirm, which are not founded on perception, or 
on proof drawn from that, or from testimony. It does not, how- 
ever, appear, that they really withhold belief from pretended reve- 
lations: and the doctrines, which characterise the sect, are not. 
confined to a single tenet ; but form an assemblage of mythological 
and metaphysical ideas found among other sects, joined to many 
visionary fantastic notions of their own. Their belief in the eternity 
of matter, and perpetuity of the world, is common to the Sankhya 
philosophy, from which it was perhaps immediately taken. Their: 
description of the world has much analogy to that which is given 
in the poorants, or Indian theogonies ;” but the scheme has been 
rendered still more extravagant. Their precaution to avoid injur 
ing any being is a practice inculeated in the orthodox religion, but: 
BE a Vribiid-ariinyiktt Oopiinishiid., 2 bg ba 
® According to Mr. Colebrooke, the joiniis suppose, ' that the world résembles a 
spindle resting on the half of another; or three cups, of which the lowest is inverted, 
and the uppermost meets at its circumference. the middle one. They conceive, the 
setting and rising of stars and planets to be caused by mount Sooméroo ; and suppose 
three times the period of a planet’s appearance to be Yequisite for it to pass round 
Sooméroo, and return to the’ place’whence it emerges. ’ Accordingly, they allot two 
suns, as many moons,.and spcapalnnnherof each planet, star, aud constellation, to; 
peat 3 ; and imagine that. ese appear, on alternate days, south and north 
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which has been carried by them to a ludicrous extreme. In their 
notions of the soul, and of its union with body, and of retribution 
for good and evil, some analogy is likewise observable. 


‘Tf it be admitted, that the bouddhis are originally a sect of 
Hindoos, it may be next questioned whether that, or any of the 
religious systems now established, be the most ancient. I have on 
a former occasion’ indicated the notions, which I entertain on this 

oint. According to the hypothesis which I then hinted, the 
earliest Indian sect, of which we have any present distinct know- 
ledge, is that of the followers of the practical védtis, who worship- 
ped the sun, fire, and the elements ; and who believed the efficacy 
of sacrifices, for the accomplishment of present and of future pur- 
poses. It may be supposed, that the refined doctrine of the 
védantéés, or followers of the theological and argumentative part 
of the védis, is of later date: and it does not seem improbable, 
that the sects of jointi and of Boodd’hii are still more modern. 
But I apprehend, that the voishntiviis, meaning particularly the 
worshippers of Rami and of Krishni, may be subsequent to those 
sects, and that the soivyiis also are of more recent date.’ 


CHAP. IV. 
ACCOUNT OF THE SHIKHS*. 





Tue founder of this sect was Nantikt, a Hindoo of the 
kshititriyti caste, born in the year 1469, at Raibhoédéé-Tiliwiindee, 
a village in the district of Majha, in the Punjab. 


Sir John Malcolm has related’ a number of particulars respect- 
ing the life and travels of Naniikii; the substance of which is, that 
he discovered an early attachment to a devout life, which his 
father found it impossible to counteract ; and at length became 
famous as a prophet: according to Bhaee-Gooroo-Vilee, author of 
the Gnanti-Ritnavilee, a work in the Shikh dialect, he travelled 
to all the sacred places of the Hindoos and Miistilmans, and even 
to Mecca. In these journies, as the author is informed by @ 
learned Shikh employed in the Serampore printing-office, he obtain- 
ed many disciples; and at the time of his death, which happehed 
when he was advanced in years, left not less than 100,000 persons 
in different countries who were attached to him as their religious 
guide. fe 

© Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 474. 


- aThe followers of Nantikif are sometimes called Gooroo-mookhee, ‘ m the 
mouth of the teacher ;’ but generally Shikhs, from Shishyti, a disciple. : 


~~" ® In his € Sketch of the Hindoos,’ Asiatic Researches, vol, xi. 
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Nantkt appears to have resembled Choittinyt, and many other 
Hindoos who have been celebrated for their attachment to forms 
of devotion, in preference to barren speculations and religious shows. 


He maintained the doctrine of the divine unity, which, it is 
probable, he learned from the Mistilman mendicants, with whom 
he was very familiar: further, that God dwells in the devout, and 
that this divine inhabitation renders the ascetic an object of rever- 
ence and even of worship ; and that hence it became a duty to seek 
the society of devout mendicants. The other two points most in- 
sisted upon by him were, devout attachment to the deity, anda 
harmless behaviour towards all creatures.—To promote the spirit 
of devotion, Nantkt composed a number of sacred hymns in praise 
of the Deity, which have a place in the Adee-Griint’ht ; in which 
work repeating the names of God is enjoined on the Shikhs. 


This reformer dealt yery mildly with the two systems which 
he rejected, those of the Hindoos and Miustilmans, and in conse- 
quence he left many customs indifferent: he however dissuaded 
his disciples from expecting any benefit from the worship of idols, 
and other ceremonies connected with the Hindoo mythology. 


Nantkt had two sons, Shréé-chtndrt and Likshmée-dast. 
His family now resides at Déhtira, by the river Ravéé, where Nantkt 
died ; and from whence, as the Shikhs say, he ascended to heaven 
in his bodily state, his garments’ only being found after his death. 
His disciples took these garments, and burnt them instead of the 
body; but Sir John Malcolm says, that a small piece of one of his 
garments’ is still exhibited at the temple dedicated to this mendi- 
cant at Déhtira, where the objects of worship are the Shikh shas- 
tris. Images of Nanikti are never made, though paintings of him 
are to be seen in many places. 


Nantki, before his death, passing by his own relations, ap- 
pointed Ungtidi, a favourite disciple to succeed him. This mendi- 
cant, at his death, appointed Umirti-dastt, one of his disciples, to fill 
up his station; to him succeeded Rami-dast, and after him, in suc- 
cession, Urjoont, Htiree-Govindi, Htree-Rayt, Hiree-Krishni, and 
Tég-bahadir. ‘The person who presided last over the Shikhs, was 
Gooroo Govindt-Singht. s 


Vase Urjoont compiled the Adee-Grint’hi, or, ‘The first, Book,’ 
from the writings, of his four predecessors, Nantki, Ungidt, 
Umitrii-dasii, and Urjoont. Ramti-dasti enlarged and improved it 
by his own additions and comments ; and some small portions have 
been subsequently added by thirteen persons, the last of whom 
was a, female disciple named Méérabaéé, 

¢ Thi pi syer, is, I suspect, 200 Ibs. weight, as a cloak of this kind, 
vice Thien pice, Howe, tT ent ges wan Tetared to bis relations aber 
his death, and placed in this temple. ee es 
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‘ Umtirt-dast,’ says Sir John Malcolm, ‘ was distinguished for 
his activity in preaching the tenets of Nantkt, and was very 
successful in obtaining converts and followers, by the aid of whom 
he established some temporal power; he built Koojiirawal, and 
séparated from the regular Shikhs the oodaséé sect, which was 
founded by Shréé-Chiindri, the son of Nantikt, and was probably 
considered, at that period, as heretical.’ 


Ramt-dast, the son of Umtrt-dast, is celebrated for ‘the 
improvements he made at Umritt-strt, which was for some time 
called Ram-poort, or Ramdas-poort. He added much to the 
population of this city, and formed a famous reservoir of water, 
which he called Umritt-strt, or the water of immortality This 
pool has become the resort of the Shikhs from all parts, and has 
given its own name and sanctity to this city, now called Umriti- 
suru. 

Thus each of the ten leaders of the Shikhs added to the number 
and power of the sect, till, under Govindt-singht, they became a 
formidable nation. This man wasa political leader rather than a 
religious guide, and he introduced a number of accommodating 
rules into the system of his predecessors, to meet the circumstances 
of a people who were to acquire and support their independence 
by the sword. , 


- Those who wish to become acquainted with the political 
events which have elevated'a sect’ of mendicants into a powerful 
nation, will be highly gratified by a perusal of Sir John Malcolm’s 
very interesting sketch. I shall merely add, from this article, a 
patagraph respecting the national council of this people:—‘ When 
a Gooroo-miita, or great national council, is called, (as it always 
is, or ought to be, when any imminent danger threatens the country, 
or any large expedition is to be undertaken,) all the Shikh chiefs - 
assemble at Umritii-stirti. The assembly, which is cailed the 
Gooroo-miita, is convened by the Ukaléés;* and when the chiefs 


4 ‘The Ukaléés, or worshippers of the Etern Ukalii-poorooshi,) under the 
double character of fanatic priests and = a agen a gb ee the sole 
direction of all religious affairs at Umritii-stirt, and are consequently leading men in: 
acouneil which is held at that sacred place, and which deliberates under all the influence 
of religious enthusiasm. Agreeably to the historians of that nation, they were first 
founded by Gooroo-Govindi, whose institutes, as it has been before stated, they 
most zealously defended against thé innovations of the voiragés Bindi. They wear 
blue chequered clothes, and bangles or bracelets of steel round their wrists, initiate 
converts, and have almost the sole direction of the religious ceremonies at Umritit- 
stirii, where they reside, ‘and of which they deem themselves the defenders, and 
consequently never desire to. quit it unless in cases of great extremity. ‘his order 
of shikhs have a place, or Boonga, on the bank of the sacred reservoir of Umritit-suri, 
where they generally resort : they are individually possessed of property, though they 
affect poverty, and subsist upon charity; which, however, since their numbers have 
increased, they generally extort, by accusing the principal chiefs of crimes, imposing 
fines upon them, and, in the syne of their refusing to pay, preventing them from 

forming their " ablutions, or goin, rough any of their relig ceremonies at. 
Friel smiabe eaee Pers awe wees ees 
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meet upon this solemn occasion, it is concluded that all private 
animosities cease, and that every man sacrifices his personal 
feelings at the shrine of the general good; and, actuated by 
principles of pure Pale) thinks of nothing but the interests 
of the religion, and common-wealth, to which he belongs.—When 
the chiefs and principal leaders are seated, the Adee-Grint’hi and 
Dishtima-Padshahéé-Grint’ht’ are placed before them. They all 
bend their heads before these scriptures, and exclaim, ‘Wah! 
Gooroo jéeda Khalsa !—Wah! Gooroo jéékéé phtté ? A great 
quantity of cakes, made of wheat, butter, and sugar, are then 
laced before the volumes of their sacred writings, and covered 
with a cloth. These holy cakes, which are in commemoration of 
the injunction of Nantkt, to eat and to give to others to eat, 
next receive the salutation of the assembly ; who then rise, 
and the Ukaléés pray aloud, while the musicians play. The Uka- 
léés, when the prayers are finished, desire the council to be 
seated. They sit down, and the cakes being uncovered, are eaten 
of by all classes of Shikhs; those distinctions of original tribes 
which are, on other occasions, kept up, being on this occasion laid 
aside, in token of their general and complete union in one cause. 
The Ukaléés then exclaim, ‘Sirdars! (chiefs) this is a Gooroomita!” 
on which prayers are again said-aloud. The chiefs after this sit 
closer, and say to each other, ‘The sacred griinthi is betwixt us: 
_let_ us swear by our scripture to forget all internal disputes, and to 
be united.’ This moment of religious fervor, and ardent patriotism, 
is taken to reconcile all animosities.. ‘They then proceed to consi- 
der the danger with which they are threatened, to settle the best 
plans for averting it, and to choose the generals who are to lead 
their armies against the common enemy. The first Gooroomtita 
was assembled by Gooroo-Govindi, and the latest was called in 
1805, when the British army pursued Holkar into the Punjab,’ 


_ The Shikhs pay the same reverence to their shastriis which 
they formerly paid to their religious leaders. These books are placed 
in their temples and worshipped,’ and in some places are read twice 
or thrice a day, by an officiating priest called a grint’héé ; who, 
before he begins to read, bathes, puts on clean apparel, sweeps the 
the place where the book is to be worshipped, and covers it with 
a mat; places a stool on the mat; spreads a cloth on the stool, 
and on this cloth puts the book or books: (the book is always 
wrapt up in a cloth, either plain or gilt, according to the ability of 
the owner :) the cloths (which are several when it belongs to a rich 
man) are next taken off with much reverence ; incense is burnt; 


© The words Diishiima Padshaheé-Griint’hi mean, ‘The tenth leader’s book,’ cr 
the work written during the presidency of the tenth leader, Govindit-singhit. 


f The well-informed Shikh attempts to justify the outward appearance of worship, 
by saying, that he does this, that the lower orders may regard the contents of 
these books, : Ad 
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red powder sprinkled, and garlands of flowers laid upon the book, 
to which the person makes a bow.' The grunt’heé reads aloud, 
and those present who are able, join him in singing, or rather 
chaunting the poetical parts of what is read. The grtint’héé receives 
fees or presents, beside the offerings made at the times of worship : 
and lands are somtimes given to temples, as well as to the officiat- 
ing griint’/heés. 

Those who have leisure and opportunity, read portions of these 
books daily, and repeat certain words, in the form of petition, four 
times a day... They who have not these books, repeat the name of 
Nantki or Govindi-singht, or address prayers to one of these 
‘leaders once or twice aday. This daily worship is performed 
either in the dwelling house, or in a ‘separate place devoted to reli- 
gious uses. A Shikh never opens a copy of his shastrtis without 
first’: bowing to the book. ry 


The doctrine of these two books respecting God is, that he is 
an invisible spirit, and is to be conceived of as being active and 
passive, with and without qualities. They contain the histories of 
the Hindoo incarnations, and inculcate the doctrine of the Hindoos 
respecting Brimha, Vishnoo, Shivti, the creator, the preserver, and 
the destroyer ; and in different parts of these works are to be found 
forms of praise to Naraytint, who is; however, revered as the one 
God. ‘There are three things which these works particularly com- 
mend, as, a disposition to serve Narayint ;—devotion, expressed 
in repeating the names of Narayint, in meditating on_ these 
names, and in praising Narayunu ;—and union with devout 
persons. Govindi-singht’s work contains forms of praise to Na- 
raytint, whose chief name in this book is Ukalt-poorooshi, or 
the everlasting. They advise Shikhs to seek absorption in 
God, rather than the happiness enjoyed in inferior heavens, 
from whence the soul descends to enter on a succession of births. 
The performance of the ceremonies prescribed in their books, is the 
Shikh way to final beatitude. These books further teach, that the 
sorrows experienced in the different transmigrations of the soul, 
are the fruit of sin; that as long as the soul is confined in the 
body, it is in chains ; and that whether the chains be of gold or of 
iron, it is still a prisoner, and enduring punishments. They also 
believe in the existence of the Hindoo king of death, Yumi, and in 
the punishments he inflicts. _ i 


Govindt-singht' set up the worship of Doorga, and offered. 
bloody sacrifices at her festivals ; but he did not direct his disciples , 
to worship any other deity, though the work written by him con- 
tains accounts of other deities: The worship of this goddess is at 
present seldom performed before an image; but if an old image 


~__§ When the person performs each of these ceremonies, he repeats an incantation, 
taken from the shastra ; or, if he be ignorant of the proper prayer, he says, ‘Oh! Gooro0. 


~ 
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have existed in any place from time immemorial, the Shikhs wor- 
ship it. In general, however, they pile a number of weapons to- 
gether, as the representative of Doorga. 


These people are divided into two great sects, one of which 
adheres to Nantkt, and the other to Govindt-singhti ; yet:both © 
these chiefs are venerated by all the Shikhs.—The disciples of 
Nantikt are called khoolasas, and have less of a warlike disposition 
than those of Govindt-singht, who are called khalsas. In the 
Ptinjab, the khalsas are most numerous. A chief, to prove the 
courage of a khalsa, sometimes seizes him, and threatens him with 
punishment if he will not shave his beard. Should he refuse, he 
beats him; if this does not change his purpose, he: proceeds as 
though he were about to kill him. If he resolve to part with life 
rather than with his hair, he sets him at liberty, as a good khalsa. 


When a person wishes to become a Shikh, he makes known his 
intention to some griint’hée, or toany person learned in their shastrts; 
and if he wish to become a khalsa, he permits his hair to grow. 
When his hair has grown a month or two, he goes again to the 
griint’héé, who prepares the nectar, by stirring a knife in a bowl 
of water, repeating incantations: a person preree’ joins the hands 
of the new disciple, into which the grint’héé pours some of this 
water of life, of which he drinks five times, and afterwards rubs a 
little on his eyes. While he receives this water, he repeats, five 
times, Wah! Gooroo jeeda Khalsa! Wah! Gooroo jeéda phiiteh ! 
The grint’héé next demands his:name,; which, if insignificant in 
sound or meaning, is changed’ for’ another, and the word singht 
added. After this, a meat-offering is prepared, called kira prisadt, 
composed of clarified butter, flour, sugar, milk, and various kinds 
of fruits, mixed, and baked on the fire. The griint’hée now wor- 
ships the book, and presents to it some of the meat-offering ; the 
rest of which is offered to Ukali-poorooshi, in the name of Nantkt, 
accompanied with a prayer to Goyindt-singht, that his blessing 
may rest upon this person now becoming a Shikh. At the close of 
these ceremonies, the food is distributed among the spectators of 
every caste; and the griint’héé addresses a short discourse to the 
disciple respecting the religion of the Shikhs, and teaches him an 
incantation by repeating it in his presence till it be learnt, or else. 
he gives it him in writing. The Shikhs pay great reverence to the 
initiatory incantation, but less to their spiritual guides than the 
Hindoos. Women are made Shikhs in the same manner as men; 
the only difference in the form is, that when the nectar is prepared 
for women, it is stirred with’ the back instead. of the edge: of ‘the 
knife. When a Mistilman becomes a Shikh, he is forbidden in the 
strongest manner toeatbeefi ds opal 


, h. Wah, an exclamation of admiration ; oor, spicivaal teucher jd an honoura- 
ble‘epithet; Khalsa, deliverance, or emancipation from he chains connected with a 
bodily state ; and phiteh,vietory or glory- 
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The Shikhs have a number of festivals, but they are all 
celebrated in a similar manner ; the difference consists principally 
in the degree of splendour attached to them : among other festivals 
are, the anniversaries of the birth and death of Nantkt; and 
monthly ceremonies when the sun enters a new sign. In the 
month Kartikii also, on the 14th of the wane of the moon, at 
Unmriti-stirtl, they have a great annual feast, called Déépii-mala ; 
when, from all the surrounding countries, two or three hundred 
thousand people are said to bathe in the sacred pool, with the 
same faith in its virtues as the Hindoos have in Gtinga. On 
other occasions, people from all the neighbourhood come and 
bathe in this pool; and those who live on the spot bathe in it 
daily. When the Shikhs bathe in any other place, they call to 
remembrance this pool, and pray for the blessings connected with 
bathing in Umriti-strt. 


Their temples are built by rich men, or by a few persons 
uniting to defray the expense. They have a flat roof, and are suffi- 
ciently capacious to accommodate multitudes of worshippers, who 
sometimes sit, and at other times stand during worship. 


_ Various sects of religious mendicants are found amongst the 
Shikhs, as Nantki-shakheés,'Nirvanéés*, Ukaléés!, and Nirmmilis.” 


The Shikhs have certain ceremonies after the birth of a child,” 
_at their marriages, and at death: some present offerings to the names 
of deceased ancestors, copying the ceremonies of the Hindoos. The 
shows at their weddings resemble those of the Hindoos. The Shikhs 
keep their women in great slavery, yet instances of infidelity are 
not uncommon. Should a man murder his wife on account of im- 
proper conduct, he is not punished. The chief says, if he were to 
punish such a husband, all the women of the country would be- 
come unfaithful. 


The Shikhs burn their dead; and their wives sometimes, but 
very seldom, ascend the funeral pile with their husbands. This is 
done, however, by those who are least detached from the Hindoo 
system. They generally sing certain couplets of their shastrt, ac-_ 
companied with music, as they convey the body to the cemetery ; 
and sometimes a great multitude of Shikhs assemble on these occa- 
sions, and continue singing till the body is entirely consumed. 


i That is, thosé who observe the customs of Nanifkif. : x 
& These go entirely naked. ees : pote aoe 

. 4 The mendicants wear blue apparel, and profess to believe in Ukalit-pooroosh¥. 
= The name of these mendicants intimates, that they are sinless. 

Before the time of Nanitktf, the people of the Piinjab, of high caste, used to 
destroy all their female children after preserving the first-born. Naniikif forbad this 
to all his disciples, on pain of excommunication. The practice still exists in the Pinja' 
amongst those who follow the Hindoo religiua, Some of the descendants of Na 
too, who do not profess the religion of their ancestor, perpetrate these murders. _ 
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The Shikhs have schools for the instruction of children, at the 
places consecrated to Nantikt, and in villages belonging to different 
chiefs : the grint’héés also teach the meaning of their sacred books. 
to individuals who desire it ; and even shoddris are permitted to. 
explain these books to others. 


The division of men into castes exists among the Shikhs in 
some measure ; but the Shikh bramhins, kshiitriyis, voishyts, and 
shoddriis (if of one sect’) eat together. The poita is not much re- 
garded, especially by the regular Shikhs. In the article of marriage, 
however, the caste is very strictly regarded. 


The Shikhs eat the flesh of wild fowl, and wild hogs ; and the 
lower orders eat tame fowls. House-fed hogs are forbidden. Spirits. 
are not forbidden, and many indulge to excess; but their favourite 
beverage is bhiingt.’ : 


I am informed, that there are at present as many as a hundred 
chiefs possessing separate districts in the Ptnjab; that Rinjést- 
singht, the most powerful, can bring 100,000 soldiers into the field, 
and that his revenues amount to near two crores of rupees annually. 
Each petty chief is the judge in his own domain ; and he appoints 
village magistrates, who hear) the evidence of witnesses, or the 
advice of four of five persons who may be present. The admi- 
nistration of justice is, however, but ill attended to. The Shikhs 
punish thieves by hanging them, or cutting them to pieces. They ; 
have jails, but no written, civil, or criminal laws. 


Doctrines taught by Nantkt, and other Shikh Leaders 
Extracted from the Adee.Gritnt’hit , 


Unaunv, according to the commentary on this work, is repre- 
sented as asking Nantikt respecting the Deity ; to which the sage 
replies:—‘ He is truth, the creator and governor of all things, 
omnipresent, free from fear and from enemies, immortal, from ever- 
lasting, self-existent. He is the truth ; he existed in this form be- 
fore the foundation of the world, and he remains the same while 
the world exists, and after it shall be destroyed : he is to be known 
by means of a spiritual guide.’ 

« Absorption in God is not to be obtained by ceremonial puri- 
fications, nor by observing perpetual silence, nor by. excessive in- 
dulgence, nor by learning.” ‘In what way then,’ asks, the disciple, 
‘is delusion to be destroyed, and truth to be ptained ? ‘ By observ- 


i whe 


| ¢_all those who follow 






“0 That is, all the followers of Nanitkti_ eat together, 
Govindtt-singhi. : escent: ta Oar mig genet 2) 
_ P The leaves of hemp, bruised with certain spices, and mixed with water, makea 
very strong snd intoxicating beverage, called bhiingi, or siddhee. 
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ing the divine commands, without being diverted by the sorrows 
or pleasures of the present state” The disciple continues, ‘ What 
are the commands of God, and how far do they extend? Nantkt 
replies, ‘ His command brought the universe into existence : this 
is one command, but beyond this I cannot describe his authority. 
By his command all animals came into existence, the great and 
the small, the excellent and the degraded; by his command joy 
and sorrow were assigned to all, and by the same power future 
happiness was prepared for the good; birth, and death, and all 
things were appointed by him, and without his command nothing 
takes place. He who obeys God must be humble.’ 


The disciple next enquires, ‘Ifa person praise the commands 
of God, will he derive any advantage from thence? Nantki 
replies, ‘If any one can sing the praise of his commands, let him 
do it; he who cannot, let him understand these commands, and 
without pride let him think upon them. Let him who sings these 
praises, acknowledge his own insignificance and dependance on 
God; he will praise his excellent qualities and-his power. Let him, 
from other shastriis also, if he be able, select forms of praise, and 
use them.’ 


To the end of the Jupt-jéeé, Nantkt goes on to describe the 
divine properties, and the works of God, together with the effects 
of devotion on the mind. In one place, in reply to a question res- 
pecting offerings, he directs, as the most acceptable offerings, 
morning praise to God, and the presentation of the body to him. 
He promises the person who does this, the divine favour, and 
future absorption. ‘He who serves God, the fountain of all good, 
will obtain his blessing. God is served, by listening to his 
excellencies, by meditating on them, and by celebrating their 
praise ; the method of which is to be obtained from a spiritual 
guide, who is above all the gods, and who is in fact God himself.’ 


Nantki says, that pilgrimages and other devout actions may 
be good, if performed to please God ; but that pilgrims must not 
seek their own profit in them, since every thing depends on the 
motive. When asked, whether life might be prolonged by per- 
forming ceremonies, Nantiki declared, that every ceremony would 
be followed by a suceession of births, if union to God were over- 
looked. ‘ Hearing the praise of God is followed by every degree 
of exaltation, subject to future births even to the dignity of the 
gods. God is praised by Chitri-Gooptii and by all the gods, by 
all the nymphs, and by all beings. . He himself, as well as all his 


works, are infinite. Meditating on God is followed by unspeakable 


_ 9% Nanikii does not seem to have said much respecting the nature of future hap- 
pine in heaven, nor to have acknowledged the Hindoo heavens: he taught, however, 
that there was a heaven where persons enjoy sensual happiness for a limited time, 
subject to future transmigrations, j 
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gain, even by absorption in God, which absorption also includes 
the whole of such a person’s friends. 


‘God has created innumerable worlds. The period of creation 
is not laid down in any writing ; it is known only to God. ‘The 
Hindoos place Kitichchtipt under the earth, to support it, and the 
Miustilmans, a cow—but Nantkt says, the earth and all worlds are 
upheld by Religion," the mother of which being is Compassion, who 
dwells with Contentment.’ 


In reply to a question. from a disciple, respecting the value of 
outward ceremonies, Nantkt, without altogether rejecting the effi- 
cacy of ceremonies, recommended’ mental worship as of greater im- 
portance, adding, that this was agreeable to the védts. 


Nantkt, in the same work, rejects. all the ornaments and 
trappings of mendicants, and says, virtue is the best ornament for 
apilgrim; he objects to separate religious societies, and recom- 
mends his followers to unite themselves to the whole human race. 
He further says, that the best victory is that which a man obtains 
over his own passions. 


‘To the Being who is unchangeable and eternal do obeisance. 
Let wisdom be your food: letjcompassion prepare it, Nature is. 
the mother of the world ; Briimha, Vishnoo, and Shivt are her sons, 
who rule under the direction of God: he sees them, but remains: 
himself concealed. From the four primary elements, and day and 
night, sprang the universe. God, the’ invisible, dwells in truth. 
A thousand tongues can never complete his praise, nor is the power: 
to worship him inherent in man; it is the gift of God. The 
knowledge of God is more than all ceremonies, and fills the soul. 
with joy. He who is ashamed of sin, is happy ; he who performs. 
works of merit, shall obtain happiness.’ 


The above is an epitome of the contents of the Jipt-Jee, which: 
chapter of the, Adee-Griint’hi is directed to be read or repeated 
daily by every Shikh, either before or after bathing. If a person 
cannot read or repeat the whole, he is directed to read five verses. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that all Shikhs preserve in their 
houses even so much as this chapter of the Adee-Grint’ht. Some, 

ifis true, commit to memory thewhole of this chapter ; anda 
few Shikhs are to be found, who can repeat more than a third part 
ot the Adee-Griint)ht,.a thick volume in folio. Others commit to- 
memory a similar quantity of Govindt-singht’s WOlk fe ee 

In the 42d page of the Adee-Grint’hi, Nantikt compares the 
body to a field, the mind to the husbandman, the praises of God to 
seed; and absorption in God he deems the fruit... 


Lo ba on asi 


* This sentiment approaches. towards the’ join, doctrine, that Religion and 
Irreligion are the only governors of the world. : aes us 
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Trjoont, in the 50th page, says, ‘The place where the 
devout sit becomes purified and is made excellent.’ In the 53d 
page he thus exalts the spiritual guide, (Nantkt :) ‘The sight of 
him brings all the benefits which arise from visiting every holy 
place, and delivers from all future birth.’ 


- Umitri-dasii, in the 59th page, praises the devout mendicant, 
by declaring, that though he be of the lowest rank in life, people 
will praise him to the neglect even of the gods. : 


Nanikt, in the 69th page, replies to those who value them- 
selves on their birth, by placing him who is under the influence of 
wicked principles, on a level with a basket-maker, (i. e., a person 
of low caste); the cruel, with a butcher; the slanderer, with a 
sweeper ; the wrathful, with a chiindalt. ‘Such a man, though he 
surround himself during his meals with a fence,* lest he should be 
defiled, deceives himself, as he in fact eats with a basket-maker, a 
butcher, sweeper, or a chiindali. Speaking truth is the best puri- 
fier of the body; good works, the best fenee ; and repeating the 
name of God, the best ablution: excellence of character is confined 
to him who preserves himself from evil.’ 


Riivee-dast, a shoe-maker, but a celebrated devotee, says, in 
the 70th page of this work, that~the difference betwixt God and 
animal life is similar to that betwixt gold and golden ornaments, 
betwixt water and its waves.” —~ 


«Whatever thou hast, wife, riches, yea, thy own body, give it 
to God. Urjoont, p. 74. 


«Compassion is the true mosque ; righteousness, the true seat 
for worship ; bashfulness the true circumcision ; holiness, the true 
fasting; proper conduct, the true pilgrimage to Mecca; speaking 
truth, the true kilma, or gaytitréé; excellent conduct, the true 
praise of God: these form the true Mistlman. Injustice com- 
mitted by a Mistilman, is eating swine’s flesh, and in a Hindoo, 
eating beef: such a sinner can neither be saved by the péérs, nor 
by the gods. —Nantikii, p. 87. . 


Nantki, in the 213th page, holds up compassion as the 
cotton, contentment as the threads, truth the weaving of the 
threads, and the subjection of the passions the knots, of the true 
poita, which never breaks nor becomes soiled. He who wears this 
poita, is blessed. Again :-—‘If touching the dead make a person 
unclean, as all we eat is dead, men must always be unclean ; but 
as evil desire alone defiles the mind, so does falsehood, the tongue; 
lust, the eyes ; and listening to defamation, the ears: he who is 
thus defiled, becomes the prey of Ytimt, the king of death. 


-* An allusion to the practice of the Hindeos, who sometimes draw a ring round 
them as they sit to eat. = 
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Whatsoever makes a man forget God, renders him unclean 
Birth and death are not the causes of uncleanness ; for these 
events proceed from God,’ 


Nanikti further taught, that the person who worships God 
with outward things only, is in anerror ; that a pure body is the 
true védt ; the mind, the true sacrificial garment ; wisdom, the 
true poita ; meditation on God, the proper vessel for worship ; and 
the only true prayer, that in which the worshippers desire to be 
incessantly employed in repeating the name of God. He who ob- 
serves these rules, will obtain absorption. 


Nanitikii reproves men for presenting different essences to 
God, and anointing their bodies with them after worship ; recom- 
mending rather the name of Godas the incense, and regarding the 
mind as the stone on which it is ground, and good works as another 
essence mixéd with the former : he adds, that purifying the vessels 
of worship is useless, the purification of the mind being the only 
essential requisite. 


Trjoonti, in the 224th page, says, that the 330,000,000 of gods, 
including Briimha, Vishnoo, and Shivi, are all subject to God. 


‘The devout are truly excellent, of whatever caste, or how- 
ever poor.’ Mantiki.—*The devout, however poor, never ask 
God for riches.’ Riivee-dastt.—Nantkt, in p. 409, makes the 
following quotaton from Ktveért, a mendicant, who wrote several 
small pieces still extant :—‘ He who merely studies the védt, repeats 
the gaytitrée, and wears the poita, is not the hongrable person ; the 
devout alone are to be honored.’ In page 501, Urjoonu commends 
the example of the man who rejects all outward ceremonies, and 
worships God only in the mind, 


‘Many pronounce sin an evil, and yet love it ; but the de- 
vout reject sin, and apply to the concerns of a future state. To 
obtain wealth, some worship Shivii, others steal, and others endure 
the greatest burdens ; but not an atom of this wealth accompanies 
them into eternity: while those works of merit, which would 


't Po excite in the minds of his followers the love of devotion, N antikti, while 
living, was accustomed to relate the following story :—- Jiintikit, the king, the father of 
Sésta, was very devout, and had merited heaven ; buéat the time of death he declared 
to Yami, that he was resolved to go to heaven by the way of hell. Yimit informed 
him, that he had no sins to expiate by suffering, and that such a course was unusual. 
Ikntkti, however, insisted on seeing this place on his way to heaven : and his request 
was complied with. On his arrival at the infernal regions, his presence evidently 
assuaged the torments of the wicked ; and. the criminals _ entreated him to remain 
among them, at least during a short period. He begged to be excused, but entreated 
Yim to oblige him by liberating these tiserable wretches. Yiimit declared, that 
till their sins were expiated, no power could emancipate them, Jtiniikit then transfer- 
red tothem the merit of an hour's devotion, and a general goal delivery was the 
immediate consequence. Such was the power and merit of devotion ! Nanuki, at the 
close of this story, used to add, that remembrance of God-and pious feelings were 
beyond all ceremonies efficacious. re aes 
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accompany and save them, are totally neglected. The Mustilman 
judge sits on the seat of justice, and, repeating the name of God, and 
counting his beads, receives bribes, and sells justice ; the bramhtin 
puts on his poita, when he eats surrounds himself with a ring to 
to keep off the unclean, and performs daily ablutions, but lives in, 
sin :—all the ceremonies practised by these persons are profitless. 
Nantikis. 


Trjoont says, p: 406, that God is not compelled to grant bless- 
ings by any works of merit—devotion alone has this power 
over God. 


Nanitki, in p. 543, defends those who eat flesh, proving that 
all eat flesh, even the child supported by his mother’s milk, and 
that all men live more or less by injustice ; that even herbs ob- 
tained by unlawful gains are forbidden food. In the 609th page, 
he gives an account of the punishments inflicted in difterent hells 
4 Ytimi, the Indian Pluto, on those who have neglected a devout 

fe, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE FOLLOWERS OF CHOITUNYU. 





In another part of this work we have given, amongst the gods, 
an account of Choitiinyt, and of the origin of the sect to which he 
gave rise. We shall therefore now merely notice the principles, 
numbers, and moral state of this sect. 


Choitiinyti, though he rejected the institution of the caste, does 
not appear to have introduced any new doctrines among his fol- 
lowers. He adopted as the object of worship one of the Hindoo 
gods, Krishnu, under the form of Hiiree ; and gave his disciples an 
initiatory incantation containing this name. He declared, that 
most of the ceremonies of the Hindoos were unprofitable ; but in- 
culcated repetitions of the name of Hiiree; bowing and presenting 
offerings to his image ; as well as devotion of mind to this god, 
under the characters of servant, friend, &c.—He taught that there 
was no merit in pilgrimages to sacred places, but that journies in — 
search of the devout and wise were not improper. His attachment 
to Hiiree, to the exclusion of the other gods, had no reference to 
the doctrine of the unity of God ; he admitted the Hindoo mytho- 
logy, but. taught his disciples to devote themselves only to Hiiree. 
The other ceremonies of the Hindoos, he did not reject as errors ; 
‘but declared, that in the ktilee yoogti they were not necessary. He” 
taught, that the devout worshipper of Hitree would obtain heaven 
by his devotion, Sts sos, Salhi 
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Choitiinyti did not. leave any works behind him, though he 
was acquainted with the Stingskritt language ; the doctrines that 
have since been given in writing, as the tenets of the sect, are said 
to have been delivered orally by him ; and the writers belonging to- 
this sect have endeavoured to prove, that they are derived from 
the works venerated by the Hindoos. 


In the article to which we have already referred, (page 134,) 
the reader will find an account of Choitiinyi’s two coadjutors, Ua- 
woitti and Nityantindt. Both these survived Choittinyi, and 
helped to establish the sect, of which they acknowledged Choittinyt 
to have been the founder. 


After the death of these leaders, ROGpt-Goswaméé, Stinattint- 
Goswamés, his brother, and Jéévti Goswaméeé, formed the doctrines 
of Choitiinyt into a system. These men were all learned in the 
Hindoo shastrtis; the two former were men of some distinction. 
Their principal writings are the Hiree-bhtktee-vilast, a commen- 
tary on the Shréé-bhagiiviitt, another on the tenth chapter of the 
Shrés-bhagiiviiti, a Stingskritii grammar, a poem in honor of Krish- 
ni, a work on poetical allusions, a poetical life of Choittinyt, &e. 


During the lives of these writers, or soon after their decease, 
many persons of influence joined this sect, and increased the number 
of Choitiinyw’s followers very-considerably ; but the persons most 
honored were the descendants“of Udwoitt and Nityantindt : 
Choitiinydt left no family. Some persons consider Choittinyti as a 
fall incarnation of Vishnoo, Udwoittt as Shivi, and Nityantindt 
as Bului-rami, the brother of Krishnt. 


At present, the great leaders of this sect are the heads of the 
families of Udwoitt and Nityantindi, who live at Shantee-poorti 
and Khtrdthw", though collateral branches of these families in 
different places have collected a number of disciples. ‘they are 
known by the general name Gosaee, (Goswameéé.) 


These leaders, however, though at the head of a sect which 
disregards caste, are as tenacious of these distinctions as the most 
rigid of the regular Hindoos: they do not eat with their own dis- 
ciples, and are careful to marry amongst families professing the 
ancient religion. j 

The disciples of Choittinyt are initiated, as well as married, by 
the gosaees, to whom fees are given. These gosaees honor the 
festivals sacred to Krishntt, or Htree, and crowds of disciples as- 
semble on these occasions to enjoy the festivities: = om eo 

A number of insignificant temples and images, dedicated to 
this deified mendicant, are scattered up and down in various places 


tai 


® This alaes ie sia three miles south-east of Serampore, ss 
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in Bengal. It is supposed, that out of sixteen Hindoos in Bengal, 
five will be found torbe of this sect ; but many, I am informed, 
are persons of the very lowest description as it respects moral 
character, even as many as three in five. 


The majority of the followers of Choittinyt subsist either 
wholly or in part as public mendicants ; and amongst these, num- 
bers of thieves are to be found. It has lately been ascertained, 
that persons of this description are very numerous; they assume 
the profession of a voiragéé, or religious mendicant, and receive the 
reverence of the people as persons eminent for sanctity, but are in 
reality common robbers. They do not all appear to subsist. by 
mendicity ; many of them make necklaces, twine, &c. merely that 
they may appear to their neighbours as persons subsisting by a 
lawful profession. 


The sect of Choittinyti is increasing daily ; as it opens a door 
to the practice of mendicity, encourages an indiscriminate and 
most licentious mixture of the sexes, and emancipates from the 
yoke of the caste, without incurring the disgrace usually following 
that event. 


The following works are very popular amongst this sect:— 
Krishni-keértttint, by Govindt-dasti, and Vidyapitee. Choittinyt- 
mingult, the history of Choittinya, in verse, by Lochiint, a voish- 
nuvi. Pashtindt-dultint, a workin favour of the voishnivi, by 
Radha-madhivi. Choittinyti-chtritamriti, by Krishni-dasti. This 
is a work in defence of Choitiimyi, partly in Stingskritii and partly 
in Bengalee. Voishnivi-birdhtint, by Doivikéé-nindtini. 
Choittinyti-bhagtiviiti, by Vrinda-viinti-dast. Munti-shikshya, by 
Ntrotttimt. Ragii-mtyi-koni, a work on subduing the passions, 
by Roopii-goswaméé. —_ Riistimilyti-ktlika, on devotedness to 
Krishnt, by Stinatiint, a voishnivi. Prémi-bhiiktee-chtindrika, 
by T’hakoorti-goswaméé. 


Psa) _ CHAP. VI. 


“ACCOUNT OF ALL THE HINDOO SECTS. 





Extracted from the Vidwiinmodi-Tirtinginés, a work by Chiriinjeevi. 


Tus work begins with the following invocation to Doorga: 
—‘ May she who removes the darkness of the mind, who is reveal- 
ed from everlasting, who, though invisible, exists in the earth, who 
enlightens the ignorant, whose forehead is adorned with the 
crescent, the fixed rays of whose body resemble the lightning, 
whose body is like the clouds—descend into my mind,’ / : 
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[Then follows an account of the author’s family ; after which 
the author introduces the reader to the court of Dikshi, king of 
Gotirt,, where the priest of the king, and a number of learned men, 
are assembled in the presence of the monarch.]| 


In the first place, the master of the ceremonies announces to 
the monarch the approach of a Voishntvi, in the following 
words :—‘ May it please your Majesty, the person now approach- 
ing wears the mark of his sect, extending from the tip of his nose 
to the centre of his head; has the representations of the weapons 
of Vishnoo impressed on his body; is clothed in yellow garments, 
and wears a necklace of tooltiséé beads ; he has purified his body by 
bathing, &c. and repeats the name Hiiree, Htiree, as he comes.’ The 
voishntivti now approaches the king, and says, ‘ May Vishnoo enter 
thy mind; he on whom Shivii and all the gods, sitting as yogéés, 
meditate; he who dwells in Voikoont’hi; he who fills the uni- 
verse, but remains invisible ; and whose body resembles that of 
Brimha.’—Saying this, he takes his seat in the assembly. 


The master of the ceremonies, seeing a Shoivti approaching, 
mentions him to the king in these words :—‘ The excellent person 
who is now coming, has his hair bound up as a turban round his 
head ; is girt round the waist with a-tiger’s skin ; is covered with 
ashes ; and his head, neck, and arms, are surrounded with roodrak- 
shi: bead-rolls.. ‘The shoivi, entering the presence of the king, pro- 
nounces the following blessing :—‘ May, Shinktrt, who instructs 
the world; whose praises arecelebrated in the védis, the tintris 
and the pooranis ; who is the object of meditation to the yogee ; 
who directs the gods in the work of creation; who, though invisi- 
ble, for the preservation of the world becomes visible; who medi- 
tates on his own qualities—may he preserve thee. After which, 
he takes his place in the assembly. 


The piindit next announces a Shaktt, thus :—‘ He who now 
approaches, comes like the full moon, with a jtiva flower in his hair, 
a garland of miillika flowers encircling his neck ; a crescent, the 
mark of his sect, on his forehead ; he comes meditating on Doorga.’ 
The shaktw then addresses the king :—‘ May she, on whom Hureé, 
Hiri, and Briimha depend in the work of preservation, destruction, 
and creation ; she who destroys the fear of future birth ; who saves 
the three worlds ; who destroys the enemies, and fulfils the desires, 
of her disciples—may this goddess preserve thee.’ After this, he 
sits down. eed Aebtacites 


The same person next announces a Hiree-Htra-dwoitii-vadee : 
—*‘ He who now advances, is adorned with a tooltisée necklace, 
is covered with ashes, meditates on Hiiree-Htri, and invites others, 
for the sake of their salvation, to become the disciples of this god.’ 
He thus blesses the king:—‘ May both Shinktrti and Vishnoo 
dwell in thy heart, the half of whom: is: engaged in the devotions 
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of a yogéée, and. near, the other half sits Litkshmee; he who 
encircles himself with Uuitintu, (the king of serpents,) who rides 
on Giroori—may he, entering thy mind, preserve thee.’ Saying 
this, he sits down. 


A. Noiyayikt and a Voishéshikt, coming hand in hand, are 
thus announced :—‘ These come viewing this assembly with the 
utmost contempt, the goddess of learning dancing on their 

- tongues.” They then salute the king:—‘May God preserve thee ; 
he who, taking the forms of Briimha, Vishnoo, and Shivit, creates, 
preserves, and destroys the world; he who influences all to good ~ 
yaaa: he whose will, whose work, and whose wisdom, are 
irresistible ; he who exists as separate from animal life, and who 
is fulness itself.’ 


The next person introduced is a Méémangstki, who is thus. 
described :—* This man approaches with the marks of vows and 
of a sacrificer upon him, teaching his disciples the forms of religion.’ 
He thus blesses the monarch :—‘May your Majesty always be 
engaged in religious services, which raised Indrii to his throne, 
Sdoryti to be monarch over the hosts of heaven ; and the merit of 
which indeed, descending to thee from a former birth, has now 
yaised thee to akingly throne.’ ‘Having pronounced this blessing, 
he sits down. 4 


The master of the ceremonies next introduces a Védantee 
thus:—‘ This person comes as one who has renounced all pleasure ; 
his apparel is painted with‘earth from the mountains, and in his 
hand he holds a d&ndéé’s staff; having ascended the vessel which 
is to carry him across the ocean of this world, he approaches as 
though he were coming to preserve from destruction this whole 
assembly.’ Addressing the king, the Védanteé says, ‘ May the 
glorious Being, who is wisdom and joy, who is omnipresent, the 
only one, the everlasting, who is free from passion, in whom the 
universe exists as the shadow of the sun in the water,* may he 
give thee the knowledge, that thou art the same with him. Hav- 
ing said this, he sits down. 


The next persons announeed, are a follower of the Sankhyt, 
and another of the Pattinjiili school. They are thus described :— 
«These come with bodies bulky towards the head, and lean at the 
extremities ;? professing similar sentiments, and meditating on 
realities’ Being introduced, he of the Sankhyt sect thus addresses 
the monarch :—‘ May nature, (unaffected by spirits as the water- 
lily by the water,) by whom, beginning with greatness, the 
‘universe was made, prosper thee.’ The Pattnjiili thus blesses the 


= That is, visible objects are false images of Him who alone is truth, and 
through the want of the knowledge‘of whom, men act as though they had a distinct 


NA al 


» Caused by hanging with the head downwards, as an act of religious austerity. 
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king :—‘ May the king pursue pleasure communicated by the vein 
through which the soul of the yog@é, ascending to the basilar 
suture, from thence escapes from the body, and. obtains final 
deliverance. He then sits down. 


1A Pouranikt next approaches, and is thus described :—~ ‘ Here 
comes a person full of words, with a mind fixed on God, instruct- 
ing others in religious duty. He thus addresses the king :—‘ May 
Naraytint preserve thee ; he who in the form of a fish brought up 
the védtis ; who in that ofa boar, saved the earth; in thatofa 
tortoise, supports the universe; in that of a lion, destroyed a 
giant ; in that of a dwarf, carried Vamtini down to Patel; in 
that of Piirtishoo-Rami, destroyed the kshttriytis; in the form of 
Rami, destroyed Ravint ; in that of Buili-Rami, called Rohinee 
mother; in that of Booddhi, declared the slaughter of animals in 
sacritice to be unlawful; and who, in that of Kilkee, at the end 
of the iron age, will destroy the wicked, and restore the golden 
age.” He then takes his place in the assembly. 


A Jyotishii next approaches the assembly, and is thus an- 
nounced :—‘ Here comes a persop acquainted with the fates of 
men, who can declare things past, present, and to come; and who 
meditates on the nine planets”) Addressing the king, he says, 
‘May Sdéryi make thee glorions- like himself; may Chitindrt 
make thee a dispenser of joy like bimself; may Mtnguli bestow 
a blessing on thee; may Booddht give thee wisdom ; may Vrihts- 
ptitee endow thee with learning; may Sookri give thee the 
knowledge of verse; may Shinee destroy thy incapacity ; may 
Rahoo remove the wickedness of thy heart; may Kétoo erect for 
thee the standard of victory.’ He then takes his seat. 


Next a professor of the Ayoor-védii draws near, who is thus 
described :—‘ Behold a voidyt; who by his medical knowledge 
removes the miseries of mankind ; who gives joy to a patient, as 
the full moon to the spectators: he comes as the afilicter of 
affliction’ He thus blesses the king:—‘May the king possess 
faith in the virtues of medicine, which renders the person emaciated 
by disease beautiful as a heavenly courtezan.’ He sits down. 


The next person introduced is a grammarian, who is mentioned 
as repeating the Kilapt, (a grammar ;) and is announced as the 
very image of Mtha-dévi, an incarnation of Unitntu. He thus 
blesses the king :—‘ May thy glory, O king be published through, 
the world; be thou ‘the helper of all; sitting on a firm seat, 
practise religion ; compose differences.’ He then retires to the 
circle, and sits amongst the learned men. — 

An Ulinkarii professor now appears, and is thus introduced: 


—‘ Here comes a man forming prose and verse with great ingenuity, 
causing his words to dance as he walks, He thus blesses the 
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king :—‘Mayest thou spend thy days in the joy arising from 
pleasant conversation; conversation embracing amorous, heroic, 
tender, ludicrous, disgusting, wonderful, terrific, and wrathful 
subjects.’ He also takes bis place. 


An atheist approaches next, and is thus announced :— Afraid 
of destroying life, here comes one who sweeps the ground on which 
he treads; and who has plucked off the hair from his head.’ He 
thus blesses the king :—‘ Mayest thou never be drawn aside by the 
words of deceivers, who worship the gods, and excite to religious 
ceremonies by the hopes of future rewards ; who promise heayen 
to the sacrificers of animals ; who talk of objects invisible.’— 


Hearing these words of the atheist, all the assembly rise up, 
saying, ‘Oh! thou wicked one !—Who art thou #—Whence comest 
thou? ‘ 

The unbeliever replies :—‘I am the sinner; ye are the holy, 
ye who fruitlessly destroy the lives of sentient beings 

| The Méémangstkit replies :—‘ The animals which I destroy in 
sacrifice obtain heaven ; the gods are pleased with sacrifices ; the 


sacrificer likewise obtains his desire:.that destruction of life there- 
fore which is commanded by the shastris, is not criminal.’ : 


Unbeliever. Shocking! What words are these! Where is 
heaven? Where are the gods? Where are your pleasures and sor- 
rows after death ? Z 


M. Dost thou vilify the doctrines of the védtis and poorantis 2 


Unbeliever. Shall we believe the words of the deceitful védis 
and poorants, which tell us of things which no eye has ever seen? 


M. If there be neither works of merit nor demerit, how is the 
existence of happiness and misery to be accounted for ? 


Unbeliever. Where are thy works? Who has seen them, or 
imitated them? And if thou sayest, ‘My sorrow or joy is the fruit 
of actions done in former births,’ I affirm, that such births never 
existed; and that as it respects joy and sorrow, they depart and 
return like the streams of a river. It is true, however, that the 
world is deceitful. 


Védantiké. Oh! thou atheist, in affirming that the world is 
deceitful, thou hast pronounced justly ; butsthen thou oughtest to. 
acknowledge that there is one everliving and true God: for if . 
there be no truth, there can be no falsehood wearing the appeat- 
ance of truth. 


_ Unbeliever. Well, thy opinions resemble mine; but who is 
that Brimht: of whom thou speakest ? 
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V. He remains in a state of inactivity ; is invisible ; desti- 
tute of qualities ; omnipresent ; glorious ; the ever-blessed ; indes- 
cribable, and unsearchable. 


Unbeliever. If, as thou confessest, the world is false, what 
necessity for Brtimhi, a God invisible and inactive? Where is 
the utility of such a being ? 


The védantéé, hearing this, remained silent. Perceiving the 
yédantéé’s silence, the whole assembly directed its attention to the 
Noiyayikt ptindit, who, filled with pride, thus began :— What 
sayest thou? Why dost thou attack others, when thou hast no 
system of thine own? People laugh at the man who, without per- 
ceiving his own error, charges with error the opinions of others : 
he is like the blind man who reproves another on account of the 
speck in his eyes.’ 


Unbeliever. This man appears to be ingenious at objections : 
however, hear me. The Madytimikt philosopher says, that at the 
dissolution of the universe only vacuum remains ; the Yogachart 
contends, that two ideas cannot exist at once in the mind, the 
first being destroyed by the second; the Sottrantikt says, that 
ideas are the images of things; the Voivashikw, that all material 
things are frail ; the Digtimvdrts affirm, that the soul is commen- 
surate with the body ; the Charvvakts, that man is composed only 
of body. I have described the opinions of these six sects, which 
are all thus summed up :—there is no. heaven, no transmigration, 
no hell, no works of merit or demerit, no governor of the world, no 
creator, no preserver, no destroyer ; no legitimate evidence of the 
truth of things but that of the senses ; after death, there is neither 
joy nor sorrow. All these errors [of the popular belief] arise out 
of the ignoronce of men. Forbearing to destroy animal life is 
the most excellené of virtues. Sin and pain are synonymous ; 
mooktee, or deliverance, is nothing more than being independant 
of others; heaven consists in bodily comforts in this life; a 
religious teacher is therefore unnecessary. 


The Noiyayika (laughing) replies, If no evidence but that of 
the senses is to be regarded, why, when you are from home, does 
not your wife deem herself a widow ? : 


Unbeliever. We know that we shall never see the dead again ns 
for we see the lifeless body : but we have hope of seeing a person 
return from a foreign country. bee peels 

N. Beit so, but the fact is placed in a state of uncertainty, 
and why do you not pronounce upon his death ? 

Unbeliever. Lean be assured of his existence by a written 
communication from him. ee id 
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-. .N. Well, then the evidence arising from sound is admitted : 
and indeed if the evidence of words be not regarded, all human 
intercourse is at an end, and men must preserve perpetual silence. 
But though thou rejectest the evidence of speech, thou art pleased 
with excellent words, and displeased with evil speech. 


The unbeliever was put to silence for a short time by these 
observations; at length he. said, Well, I admit, for argument’s 
sake, that we must receive the evidence arising from inference and 
from sound :—but why must we admit the existence of a God! 


N. From the works of creation we are constrained to infer 
that God exists. If you say there is no God, from whence arose 


ereation ? 


Unbeliever. Why art thou concerned about finding a creator 
for the world? Does not a father beget a son, and an artificer, ac- 
eording to his ability, produce every kind of utensil? 


NN. True, we see every thing produced by human ingenuity ; 
but how do the trees grow in a forest, where no human footsteps 
can be traced ? : 


Unbeliever. The trees of the forest spring from themselves, 
as insects and worms froma hot-bed: 


WN. Then the child may be.born without a father. 


Unbeliever. Some animals.are.born by the union of the sexes, 
‘asmen, beasts, birds, &c. Other things are produced by the union 
cof seeds with water or with the earth, as trees, &c. Seeds fall from 
the trees, and, mixing with the earth, receive rain from the clouds, 
and vegetate. Thus nature, in various ways, gives existence to 
her different productions. 


N. True, Isee you ascribe to nature the origin of things ; 
but as there is a necessity for the trees of a garden to receive water 
by the hands of the gardener, so the trees of a forest, I see, are 
dependent on the agency of the clouds. But I wish to know what 
you mean by nature ; is it something inherent in living substances, 
or distinct from them? If you say itis inherent, then it will appear 
that substances can form themselves ; if you affirm, that it is distinet, 
you contradict your own principles, for you maintain that nothing 
exists distinct from matter; or if you say, that there is something 
beside matter, which is capable of all things, then know, that this 
is what we call God. Therefore you cannot maintain that there is 
any thing distinct from the body. 

Unbeliever. You affirm then, that there is one God, who is 
from and to everlasting, separate from matter, Almighty, the creator 
of all. I affirm, that nature is Almighty, infinite, and separate from 
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The Noiyayikt. Excellent ! Excellent! You make ‘an endless. 
number of works, and the creators: numberless. I affirm, that 
numberless works have one creator. I leave you (unbeliever) to 
judge which is the most excellent of these opinions. To express 
your opinion requires as many letters as to express mine; you eall 
the creator nature, and I call him God :—what do you gain then in, 
rejecting a God? 


Unbeliever, (a little abashed.) Well, for the sake of the argu- : 
ment, I acknowledge that there isa God; but why is he to be 
eternal ; 


The Noiyayikt. Ifhe be not eternal, then he must have a 
creator and a destroyer. If you deny his eternity, then I ask, who. 
is his creator and destroyer ?—and thus, without end, some being, 
who is from everlasting, must be sought ; or you must fix on some 
one having this property, and then he shall become God. 
[Hearing this, the unbeliever remained silent, and the Noiyayikt: 
continued :] God, laying hold of religion and irreligion,’ created 
the world ; seeing happiness and misery in the world, we form 
this opinion. If there be neither heaven nor hell, why do you go. 
tothe temples to worship; and..why sweep the road, lest you 
should injure living creatures? If there be nothing to be, desired 
or feared, there can be neither ‘desire nor fear: yet we see, that 
desire and fear have great power over men, therefore we conclude, 
that in the future state there.is.a.heayen and a hell. You must 
also admit, that the soul at death assumes. another body, in order 
to partake of the joys or sorrows of this future state, since the 
animal soul without a body is incapable of suffering ; for the same 
reason it must also be admitted, that the soul migrates through 
various bodies. Further, what is thus made evident by inference, 
is aoreeable to the divine writings, and to all that has been written 
by those whose opinions agree with the védts: the truth of the 
shastriis is confirmed by the correctness of their astronomical 
calculations. [The Bouddhi, involved in incorrect judgment, and 
ignorance of God, was overcome, and] the Noiyayikt thus triumph-. 
ed: ‘The existence ofGod is proved! He is lord of all ;—he’ 
presides over the work of creation, preservation, and destruction ; 


he is everlasting ;—he is all wise ;—he is the author of salvation. 


—Through his compassion, these proofs of his existence and, 


authority have been established.’ 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 





THe author cane close this work,. without soliciting the 
attention of the reader to one or two remarks :— 


: That is, attaching to human existence vice and pain, yirtue and happiness. 
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Christ 518 :—and that Booddht and Fo are the same person, is at 
present, I presume, no longer the subject of doubt. 


Although the notions of the followers of Zoroaster may be in- 
volved in much obscurity, it is certain, that the worship of fire has 
been preserved among this people age after age; nor can it be 
doubted, but that this worship has an immediate reference to the 
Hindoo ideas of the divine and prolific energy giving existence to 
the universe. Enfield, in his History of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 43, 
says, ‘Though our information concerning the history of philosophy 
among the Persians, in the ages prior to the time of Zoroaster, is 
very imperfect, it is certain, from the united testimony of the 
Greeks and Arabians, that long before that time the Magi existed 
as a body, and were the official guardians of religion and learning, 
The religion which they taught, consisted in the worship of the sun 
or fire, a practice which prevailed among the Assyrians, Chaldeans, 
and among other eastern nations. The name under which the 
Persians worshipped the sun, or rather the invisible deity, whom 
they supposed to be, in a peculiar manner, resident in this luminary, 
was Mithras. Herodotus and Strabo ‘relate, that the Persians 
sacrificed horses to the sun.” ‘Whilst the multitude were con- 
tented with a sensible object of devotion, the Magi, and those whom 
they instructed in the mysteries.of religion, considered the sun and 
fire merely as visible symbols of the animating principle of the uni- 
verse.’ ‘ Besides Mithras, [the sun,} the Persians worshipped, under 
opposite characters, Oromasdes and Arimanius ; the former as the 
author of all good, the latter.as the author of all evil’ ‘This was 
changed ‘into the worship of two spiritual beings, the one the 
author of good, the other of evil. The system which supposes two 
such principles in nature, seems to have been held by the Persian 
Magi before the time of Zoroaster ; but how far they supposed them 
dependent upon the Supreme Divinity, does not appear. Plutarch, 
on the authority of Theopompus, says, ‘It is the opinion of the Magi, 
that at last the evil principle shall perish, and men shall live in hap- 
piness ; the God who directs these things taking his repose for a time, 
which, though it may seem long to man, is but short.’* ‘Sharistan, 
an Arabian writer, gives the following account of the doctrine of 
- Zerdusht or Zoroaster :—‘ Zerdusht affirmed light and darkness, 


¢ It is highly probable, that the Hindoo tishwimédhti, or sacrifice of the 
horse, was adopted from the Persians, and incorporated, in early times, into the bram- 
hinical system. One great source of the confusion in which we find every system of 
mythology involved is, doubtless this borrowing system. 


_ 4 Is not this a mistaken representation of the Joinii doctrine, that religion and 
irreligion govern the world; or that the evil necessarily connected with the residence 
of spirit in matter, tends to misery and dissolution, while virtue, or the victory of 
spirit over matter, produces pleasure and prosperity? The Joiniis say, that the pre- 
valence of vice reduces the vigour of all created substances, and finally dissolves the 
universe, while virtue has an effect directly the reverse. 


e Here isa remarkable agreement with the Hindoo doctrine of the day and 
night of Briimha, or the periodical destruction and creation of the universe. 
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Zezdan and Ahreman, to be two contrary principles, which were 
the origin of every thing subsisting in the world; the forms of 
nature being produced from the combination of these principles : 
but maintained, that the existence of darkness is not to be 
referred to the one supreme Deity, who is without companion or 
equal; but must be considered as the unavoidable consequence of 
his determination to create the world, in which light can no more 
subsist without darkness, than a visible body can exist without its 
shadow.” — 


Thus the same notions of the great First Cause and the 
origin of things appear to prevail, in some modification or other, 
all over India, Tartary, China, Japan, the Burman empire, Siam, 
and the Indian Isles. The divine energy, dwelling in the gods, 
or in living ascetics, is adored over all these immense regions ;— 
and in union with this notion, all these people embrace the 
doctrine of transmigration, and the efficacy of religious austerities 
to restore these emanations of the deity, dwelling in matter, to 
the Great Spirit from which they issued. 


The author is aware, that these facts open a wide field for 
investigation, and for most interesting reflection; but having 
already exceeded the limits he had prescribed to himself, he now 
closes this work, after reminding the reader, and thereby entreating 
the exercise of his candour, that it has been composed amidst 
avocations which left to it only:the remnants of his time. 


t This surely resembles the Hindoo notion, of God’s encompassing himself with 
delusion in the creation of the world. 





GLOSSARY. 


Re 


A. 


“Acharyt, from a, prep. and chtrt, to go. 

_ Achtimtnit, from a, prep. and chim, to drink. 
Adee-Grint’ht, from adee, first, and grint’ht, a book. 

Adityti, a name of the sun, who is called the-son of Uditee. 

Adtri-Singhastint-vritt, from adtirt, honour, Singhastint, a 
throne, and vrutti, a vow. iialas 

Aéén-Ukbtiree, from acén, a law, and Ukbiirt, the name of a 
well-known emperor. ; 

Agiimi-Vagééshi from agtimt, the name of one of the Tintris, 
vak, a word, and éésht, lord; the god of speech, a name of 
Vrihtspttee. 

Aliyt, a dwelling, from a, prep. and lee, to dissolve. 

Angiritist, the son of Ungirts. 

Anhiki, from thtin, a day, the ceremonies or food of the day. 

Antindi-Nat’ht, the lord of joy, from antindw, joy, and nat’hu, 
a lord. ‘ ; i 

Aniindt-Mityéé, from antindt, joy. desis 

Ariinyi-Shisht’héé, from trinyt, a forest, and Shtisht’-héé, the 

- name of a goddess. - palate sip 

Asharbt; this month is named from the stellar mansion Usharha. 

Ashrimi, from a, prep. and shrimt, labour. aa 

Ashwini; this month is named from the stellar mansion. 

_ Ushwinéé, the name of a mare. — 

‘Ashoogiti from ashoo, speed, and gtim, to go. 

Astint, from as, to sit. geile ne ees = 

Atma, from a, augmentative, and tt, to move continually. 

Atm#-Dévita, from atmi, self, and dévita, a god, a guardian deity.. 

Atmt-Bhé, from atmi, self, and bh6o, existence. 

Ayooshtomi, from ayoos, life-time, and stomt, a sacrifice. : 

Aytnt-Gosht, the husband. of Radha, the favourite mistress of 
Krishnoo. | see 

a. Bei 

Badyiikari, from badyt, music, and kree todo, 

carbene) from alt, a child, go, a cow, and palit, a feeder. 

Bamtint, small. . Lie 10 aqemeiie Oey ih 

Bancha-Rami, from bancha, desire, and Ramis 

Bhaee-Gooroo-Viilee, from bhaee, a brother, and. gooroo, a teacher. 

Bhagivitd, from Bhiigtivtt, divine; 

Bhargtivi, the son. of Bhrigoo. © 9 47 ie 
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Bharttt-Viirsht, from Bhiriti, and virsht, a place. 

Bhasha, a dialect, from bhash, to speak. 

Bhashyi, from Bhasha, a tongue. 

Bhaskiiri, from bhas, light, and kree, to a 

Bhéémt Chtindéé, from “Dhaai: terrific, and chtindeéé, furious, 
Bhiigtiviitee, from bhogt, to endure or enjoy. 

Bhoirivi, the fear-exciting, from bhi, fear. 

Bhoirivée, the wife of Bhoirtivt. . 

Bhoirtivééchiikri ; Bhoirtivéé is a name of Doorga, and chikri 


signifies a eirele. 
Bhos-Koilasit, from bh66, the earth, and Koilast, the name of a 


mountain. 

Bhod-Lokt, from phos, the earth, and loki, a world. 

Bhostésht, from bhoott, great, and ééshu, a lord. 

Bhosti, the primary elements, from bho6, to be. 

Bhaatt-Shooddhee : bhodti signifies the four elements, and shood- 
dhee, purification. 

Bhoovinésht, from bhooviint, the world, and dash, lord. 

Bhoovi-lokt, from bhoovi, the sky, and loki, a world. 

Bhiidrii-Kaléé, from bhidri, goodness, and Kaléa, a goddess, 

Bhiigiiviitéé, the wife of Bhiigtvan. 

Bhigtvit-Géeta, from Bhigivit, divine, and gééta, a hymn, 

Bhiktee-Bisamritt-Sindhoo, from Lhiikteo, devotion, rust, juice, 
umritt, the water of life, and sindhoo, the sea. 

Bhiivaniindt, from bhtivi, the world, and antndi, joy. 

Bhitivanée, from Bhiivi, a name of Shiv, 

Bhivishyt, from bho6, to be. 

Boodhashtiiméé, from Boodht, Mercury, and ishtiimee, the eighth 
lunar day. 

Boodboodi, a bubble. 

Boodhi, the sage of this name. 

Booddhé-Sutwi, from booddhee, the understanding, and siti, 
the quality leading to truth. 

Bouddhu, from Booddht: he who acknowledges as God only biid- 
- dhee, or the understanding. 

Boudhit-sarii, the essence of of the Booddi pale y 

Bramhéé, from Brimha. 

Bramhiingé, the wife of a brambitn. 

Bramhiint, he who knows Brimhi, from Briimht. 

Briimha, from vrih, to increase. 

Brimhastrt, from Briimha, and tstri, a “weapon. 

Briimhottirt, from brimhin, and ootiiri, belonging to. 

Briimhi, from vrih, to increase. - 

Briimhicharéé, from Brimhi, and chir, to move. 

Briimhiicharyi, the profession of a Brtimhtcharée, 

Brimhi-Duttht, from Brimhit, and ditti, given.. 

Rriimhi-Pootrti; pootri meansason. . 

Briimhi-Gnanés, from Brimhi, and gnanéé, the wise; 

Brimhirshee, from Brimhi, and rishee, a'sage,.- 6 5 i 
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Brimht-Voivirttt, from Brimhi, and voivirtt, manifestation. 
Bijréé, from bijri, a weapon, a thunderbolt. 

Bilaratee, from built, strength, and tratee, an enemy. 

BuUléé, from bili, strength. 
Buli-Rami, from bilu, strength, and Ramu. 

Birgi-bhééma, from birgti, a company, and bh@éma, the terrific, 
Bustri-Hirini, from vistri, clothes, and hiriini, to steal. 


C. 


Calcutta, from Kalika, (Kaléé) and tt, to move. 

Chamiinda, from charoo, good, and miindt, a head. 

Chamiri, a fan made of the hair of the cow of Tartary. 

Chandali, a low caste of shoodriis, from chindt, furious, and 
ulu, to go. 

Chandi, from chtindri, the moon. 

Chaptri-Shiisht’héé, from chaptira, to press, an 
name of a goddess. 

Charvvaki, from charoo, insinuating, and vak, a word. 

Chariint, from chtr, to go. 

Chasakoivirti ; chasa signifies a cultivator of the ground, and 
koivirti, a fisherman. ff 

Chaya, a shadow, from cha, a covering, or disappearance. 

Chinnti-Mistiika, from chinnt, cut Off, and mtsttkt, a head. 

Chirtin-Jéévu, from chirii, a long period, and jéévi, life. 

Chitri-Goopti, from chitri, to write; and goopti, hidden. 

Chitrikéoti, from chitri, speckled, and koott, the peak of a hill 
or mountain. 

Choitrii, the name of a month; from Chitra, a lunar mansion, 

Choitiinyé, from chétiini, the living. 

Choora-Kiriini, from choora, the bunch of hair on the crown of the 

- head, and kree, todo. 

Chorti-Piinchashika, from chori, to steal, and piinchashi, fifty. 

Chit, to go, from chil, to go. 

Chikrii,a round weapon, from 

Chiindéé, from chiindi, furious. 

Chiindika, from chiindt, furious. eee 

Chiindéée-Miindiipii, from chiindéé, the goddess, Chiindéé and 
mindtpt, a house. sy 

Chiindogra, from chtindi, furious, and oogru, wrathful. 

Chiindrika, the rays of the moon. 

Chiindri, from chiid, to shine. BURLY 

Chiindré-Shékhtri, from chtindri, the moon, and shékhtri,.a 
mountain peak. HERE IO HY: 

Chindrt-Rayi, from ‘chiindrt, the moon, and rayd, a title. 

Chiindri-Pribhoo ; the = word signifies lord. = 

Chindi, furious, from chtid, torage, 

Chiindt-Nayika, from chtindt, furious, and nayika, a female attend- 
ant on-Dootga.” See eee ee Bez: 


d Shiisht’hee, the 


chiik, to return a blow, to rebound, 
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Chirmikart, from chiirmin, skin,’ and kree, to do. 
Chtrtkt, from chiir, to go. 

Chiriini, that.on which a person goes, from:chiir, to go, 
Chitoor-Antnut, from chitoor, four, and antint, a face. 


_D. 

Danii, from da, to give. 
Dant-Khindi, from dani, a gift, and khiindi, a piece. 
Daniivi, the sons of Diinoo. 
Darinéé, from dréé, to tear or crack. 
Dasi, a slave. 
Data, a giver, from da, to give. cog 
Dayt-Bhagi, from dayd, an inheritance, and bhagit, share. 
Dayu-Tittwt ; tittwt means exactitude, or truth. 
Déhi, from dih, to collect. or increase. . 
Dévaltiyt, from dévi, a god, and altiyi, a house. 
Dévéé, the feminine of dévi, a god. | 
Dévotttrt, from dévi, and ootiri, belonging to. 
Dévti, from div, to play. 
Dévi-Dittt, from Dévi, a god, and duttt, given. 
Dévi-Sénti, from dévit, a god, and.séna, a soldier. 
Dévijanee, from dévi, a god, and jaya, a wife. : 
Dévirshee, from dévii, a god, and-rishee, a sage. 
Dévikeéé, the daughter of Déytkt. 
Despakss acliobt. oii: 3 ac chem tor thea sede 
Dhanyt-Roopa, from dhani, rice, and rddpi, form. | 
Dhartkt, from: dhree, to hold. 
Dharina, from dhree, to hold. 
Dhodmavites from dhodmri, smoke. Gi 
Dh6omrolochiint, from dhodmri, smoke, and lochiini, the eye. 
Dhova, from dhav, to cleanse. ; 
Dhritee, from dhree, to sustain. ie : 
Dhininjtyt, from dhiint, riches, and jee, to eONAQUEr...45 -. Atiee 
Dhirmt-sétoo from dhtrmt, religion, and sétoo, a bridge, or dam. 
Dhirmt-Thakoori, from dhirmi, religion, and t/hakoort, alord. - 
Dhiirmt-Rajt, from dhiirmii, and rajiin, king. j 
Dhiirmt-Bhanoo, from dhiirmt, religion, and bhanoo, splendour. 
Dhyani, from dhyoi, to think. _. 
Digumbiri, from dish, a point of the compass, and imbiri, cloth. 
Dig-Vijtiyt, from dish, the quarters of the earth, and vijuyt 

conquest. ruggthe. $ ’ ‘Hane 
Ditee, the wife of Dikshi. eT ee 
Divaktrt, from diva, day, and ktiri, from kree, to do, 
Divis-ptitee, from dib, heaven, and pittee, lord... 
Doityt, the sons of Ditee. ee . 
cityaree, from doityti, a giant, and tree, an enemy. “iar 
Doityt-Gooroo, from doityt, a giant, and gooroo, eae ge 668 
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Doiviignitt, from doivi, fate, and gna, to know. 

Dolti, from dool, to swing. 

Doolali, from doorlibht, obtained with pain. ° 

Doorga, difficult of access, from door, prep. and gtim, to go. 

Dooryodhini, from door, prep. and yodhiini, war. 

Doshi, from dooshi, evil, 

. apeeagi from dooteé, a fenate messenger, and simbodhi, 
a ca. 

Droohini, from drooh, to injure. 

Dronacharyt, from dront, a measure of capacity, and scharyd 
a teacher. 

Drivyt-Goont, from drivyt, a thing, and goont, a au bi 

Drivyi, a thing. 

Dikshi, clever, from dtiksh, to act quickly. 

Dikshinacharéé, from dtkshint, the right (hand); and ochahia: 
acting. 

Dindavut, from dindi, a walking-stick ; to fall in a straight pes 
ture like’a stick, at the foot of a bramhiin, 

Dindi-Dhirit, from diindi, a staff, and dhree, to hold, 

Dindéé, from dtnd, a staff. 

Dtindt-Shookt, from diingsht, to bite. 

Dirpint, from drip, to. shine. | 

Dirshtint, from drish, to see. ; 

Disht-Bhooji, from dtishiin; ten, fe ‘phoojt, an arm. 

Disht-Koomart, from dtshtin, ten, and koomarut, a son. 

Dishi-Dik-Palt ; palti signifies the cherishing of a person... 

Dishiima-Padshahéé-griint’ht, from dishiimt, the tenth badshab, 
and griint’ hw, a book. 

Diishthtra, from dtishtn, ten, and hree, to take away. 

Dishi-Rit’ht, from dishtn, ten, and rut’hi, a chariot. 

Dittatréyt, from Ditti, a gift, and atréyu, from Utree, a.sage. . 

Dwadushatmi, from dwadushi, twelve, and atmtin, form. 

Dwapiri, from dwa, the second, and piru, after. 

Dwéépii, an island, from dwee, two, and ap, water, 

Dwijii-raji, from dwiju, twice-born, and raju. : 

Dwoimatoori, from dwee, two, and matree, a mother. 

Dyoomiinee, from div, the sky, and miinee, a precious stone. 


Eeshwit, the glisians foot éésh, to cau 

Bkamet-Kantin’, from éku, one, amru, 2 mango tree, os kantinit 
a forest 

Eki-Dinti, from éki, one, and dtnti, a. tooth. 

Eeshi, the glorious. 

Eeshwirt, the same. 

Heshwiree, the feminine, of taut 
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G. 


Gani, a song, from goi, to sing. 

Ganipttyt, from guint, a company, and pitee, a lord. 

Gaytitrée, from goi, to sing. 

Géésh-Piitee, from gir, a word, and piitee, a lord. 

Gééta, from goi, to sing. 

Geet, from goi, to sing. : 

Ghati, a flight of steps, from ghtitt, to move. 

Ghéé, from gritu, claritied butter. 

Ghoshit, from goosh, to sound. 

Gritachéé, a heavenly courtezan, from ghrita, clarified butter, and 
tnch, to worship. 

Giréésht, from giree, a mountain, and ééshi, a lord. 

Glow, from gloi, to be sad, or to fade. 

Gnanéé, from gna, wisdom. 

Gnani, from gna, to know. 

Gnani-Ritnaviléé, from gnant, wisdom, riitna, a precious stone, 
and avuléé, a train. 

Goohi, a secret place, from gooh, to hide or cover 

Goohyii, from goohyit, requiring to be concealed. 

Go-médhi, from go, a cow, and médhu, flesh. 

Gooni, a quality, from goont, to advise. 

Goont-Sindhoo, from goont, qualities, and sindhoo, the sea. 

Gooroo-Prisadi, from gooroo, a teacher, and priisadu, a favour, 

Gopalit, from go, a cow, and. palu, a nourishing. 

Gopéé-Nat’ht, from goopéé, the wife of a milkman, and nat’hi, 
a lord. ie. 

Gooptavii-Dhdstt, from goopti, concealed, and tviidhdoti, to re- 
nounce. 

Gooptee-Para, from gooptt, hidden, and para, a division, of a town. 

Gooroo, a teacher, from gree to make known. 

Gooroo-Mookhéé, from gooroo, a teacher, and mookhéé, belonging 
to the mouth. 

Gooroomiiti, from gooroo, a teacher. 64 i 

Gortikshi, from go, a cow, and riiksh, to save. esis 

Gosht/hi-Yatra, from gosht’hi, a cow-pen, and yatra, to go. 

Goswamée, from go, a cow, and swamin, a master. 

Gotribhid, from gotri, a mountain, and bhid, to divide. 

Gouréé, white, or light yellow ; from gourt. 

Govind, from go, a cow, and vid, to share out. 

Grihtst’hi, from gribt, a house, and st’ha, to remain. | 

Grihiisthi-Dhirmt, from ghribist/hi, situatéd in a house, and 

- dhirmi, religion. : 

Grthi-Pitee, from grihi, a planet, and piitee, a lord. 

Grint/hee, from grint’hi, a book. 

Guji-Dinti, from giji, an elephant, and dunti, a tooth. 

Gindhi-Vinik, from giindhi, spices, and viinik, a tradesman. ~ 
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Gindhirvi, from gant, a song, and dhirmi, a person’s own pro- 
fession. 

Gindhivihi, from gindhi, a scent, and vih, to carry. 

Gindht-Dhama, from gtindt, a scent, and dhama, a place. 

Gintku, from gtint, to count. 

Ginéshi, from gtint, a company, and ééshii, a lord. 

Ginéshi-Jtntineé, the mother of Giindshii; from jini, birth, 

Ginga, from giim, to go. 

Ginga-vakyavilee, from vakya, a word, and abuléé, a train. 

Ginga-Vast,, from vast, a residence. 

Gingadhirt-Shastreé ; he who knows the shastri, is called shastree. 

Gingadhitru, from Gtinga, and dhird, to hold. - 

Gxjantint, from giijt, an elephant, and anwnw, the face. 

Girbhadhani, from gtirbhi, the womb, and adhant, to hold. 

Giroort, from giiroot, a wing. 

Girootmit, from giiroot, a wing. 


H. 


Hétwabhasii, from hétoo, a cause, and abhast, an appearance, a 
semblance. : 

Himangshoo, from himii, cold, and tingshoo, rays of light. 

Himaliyi, from himi, cold, and altiyt, a house. 

Himiivut, from himi, cold. 

Hirinyt-girbhi, from hirtinyt, gold, and gtirbhi, the womb. 

Hirtinyakashi, from hirtinyt, gold, and.ukshee, an eye. 

Hiriinyi-Kishipoo, from hirtinyt, gold, and kishipoo, a sheath, 

Hitoptidéshi, from hitu, good, and ooptidésht, teaching. 


‘Hoimtivitee, from himtvut. 


Homi, from hoo, to offer. 

Hota, he who directs the homi, or burnt-offering, from hoo. 
Hiingsht, a duck. 

Hiingsti-Dooti, from hingst, goose, and doott, a messenger. 
Hiinooman, from hiinoo, the cheek. * 

Hitree-Vili ; the last word is the imperative of vulti, to speak, 
Hiree-Dwart ; dwarii signifies a door. 

Hiree-Hirii ; both words are derived from rhree, to take away. 
Hiree-Priya; priya signifies beloved. 

Hiridra, from hurit, light yellow. 

Hirihityi, from hirit, light yellow, and htyt, a horse. iat 
Hiri-Gouréé, from Hirt (Shivi), and Gouree, the light yellow. 
Hiru-Nat’ht, from Hiri, the name of Shivi, and Nat’hi, a lord. 
Hiiyt-Greévi, from htyd, a horse, and gréévii, the back of the neck. 


Axi 


Indoo, from id, to be glorious, or refulgent. 
Indri, from id, to be glorious. a 
Indri-Dyoomnt ; the last word signifies riches. 
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Indri-jit ; from jee, to conquer. 
Ishti, from ish, to desire. 


J. 


J agtirtint, from j Jagree, to be awake, 

Jaliki, from jalu, a net. 

Jambtivitéeé, from Jambivan, the name of a certain bear. 
Janhiiveé, from jiinhoo, a sage. . 

Jatee, a kind, from jin, to be born. 

Jati-Kirmt, ‘from Jatt, born, and ktrmtn, an action. 
’ Jesvii, life, from jéév, to live. 

Jishnoo, from j jee, to conquer. 

Joint, from jinti, to conquer or excel. 

Joivatrikt, from j jeeév, to live. 

Jigtidgouréé, from giigtit, the world, and gourt, light yellow... 
Jigiddhatréa, from jiigtt, the world, and Sates. an upholder. ~ 
Juigidéeshis, from jtigit, the world, and éeshu, lord. 
Jiginnat’ht, from jigit, the world, and nat’ bi, a lord. 
Jigiinnat’ hi-kshétri, from jigit, the world, nathi,. a lord, and 

kshétrt, a place. 

Jilpi, to speak, from julp, to speak. 

Jimidari, from jiimin, land, and dart, an owner. 

Jimidignee, from jamut, terrifié, and tignee, fire. 

Jinarddiint, from jint, a person, and tirddiint, a giving distress. 
Jinhoo, from ha, to abandon, (viz. the world). 

Jintimédjiys, from jint, a man, and Gj, to tremble. 

Jintki, from jin, to be produ need,” 

Jupi, to speak inaudibly, from jtp, to mutter. 

Jirutkaroo, from j jree, to be withered, and kree, to do. 
Jéri-Bhirvtt, from jard, decrepitude. 

Jishoda, from ‘jishis, fame, and da, to give 

Jtitayoo, from jita, a bunch of hair, and ayoo, life-time. 

Jiiya, from jee, victory. 

Jiyit-Doorga, from juyt, victory. 

Jiyintés, from jee, to conquer. 

Jwala-Mookhéé, from jwala, a flame, and mookbit, a face. 
Jwilint, from jwilt, to énkindle. 

Jyoisht’hi, from jyésht’ha, a planet. 

J yotish-stomt, from jyotish, light, and stomt, the whole. 

Jyotish, from Jy, to shine, 


K. 


Kahinee, a tale, from Kut’hi, to sp eak. 

Kaliyti-Dimint, from kaliys, the name of a snake, and dtimiind, 
subduction. 

Kaleéé, the black, from kali, Gee. : ee 

Kali-Bhoiriivi, from kali, time, and pivirtivt the vertifcs 
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Kalti-Pooroosht, from kilt, black, and pooroosht, a male. 
Kalii-Ratree, from kalt,, dark, and ratree, night. 
Kalt-Sootrt, from kali, time, and sootri, a thread. 
Kaliyt, from kulu, to move. 
Kamit-dévi, from kami, desire, and dévi, from div, to play. 
Kamit-dhénoo, from kami, desire, and dhénoo, a'milch-cow. 
Kamu-Roopt, from kami, desire, and rédpi, form. 
Kamakhya, from kami, desire, and akhya, an appellation. 
Kamiini, the heart’s desire, from ktm, to desire. 
Kandi, an arrow, or a chapter. 
Kant-Phata-Yogeé, compounded of kant, the ear, phata, slit, and 
ogée, an ascetic. 
Kartikéyt, from krittika, the name of a planet. 
Kashéé, from kash, to appear. 
Kavyt, from ktivee, a poet. ! 
Kaytst’ht, from kayd, the body, and st’ha, to be situated. 
Késhtréé, from késhtirt, a mane. 
Kéérttini, from kreet, to produce harmony. 
Kéértee-Chtindrt, from keertee, fame. 
Kétoo, a sign, from kit, to dwell. 
Késhtivi, from keshd, the hair. 
Khéchiri, from kht, the sky, and chiird, going. 
Khindi, a piece, from chiid, to break. 
Khigéshwirt,compounded of khiigt,a bird,and’ééshwitirti, greatness. 
Kinntrt, from king, what? and nurt, a man. 
Koilasht, from kélis, in water, to’shine. 
Kojagiri-Likshméé, from ktth, who, and jagree, to awake. 
Koittibhijit ; jit, signifies victory. 
Kooji, from koo, the earth, and jiin, to be produced. 
Koolti-Dévita, from koolt, race, and déviita, a god. 
Kooléénit, from koolt, a race. 
Koombhikart, from koombhi, an earthen jar, and krée, to do. 
-Koombhi-Kirnit, from koombhi a jar, and ktimt, the ear. 
Koomarii, a boy, from koomart, to play. 
Koomari, from koo, evil, and mree, to beat. 
Koombhéé-Pakt, from koombhi, a pot, and paki, ripe. 
Koont’hi, a groan, from koont’h, to groan. 
Koomoodt-Banduvi, from koomoodi, a lotus, and biindhoo, a friend. 
Koosooméshoo, from koosoomi, a flower, and ishoo, an arrow. 
Kosha, from koosh, to issue, to identify. 
Kooshii, to lie down. - 
Kovshee, a small kosha. 
Kooshtinabhi, from koosht, sacred grass, and nabhee, the navel. 
Koovéri, from koov, to cover. ‘ 
Koulacharéé, from koolii, a race, and chtr, to act, preceded by 
_ the prep. a. ren aie ; i 
Koumoodee, brightness, from koomoodt, a a ee ? 
-Koutookt-Strviswt, from koutookii, play, and sirviswi, a per- 
son’s all, Pe — 
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Krimee-Bhojiint, from krimee, an insect, and bhojitint, to eat. 
Kripéétiiyonee ; yonee, a birth-place. 

Krishnt, from krish, to draw. 

Krishnt-Krora ; krorii signifies the side. 

Krittivasa, from krittee, the skin, and vastis, a garment. 
Kritanti, from kritu, done, and tntti, end. 

Krya, work, from kree, to do. 

Krodhagari, from krodhi, anger, and agarii, a house. 
Krouncht-Dartini, a proper name, and dree, to tear. 
Kshart-Ktrddhimi, from kshari, ashes, and kiirddhtimi, mud. 
Kshééri, milk, from kshiir, to ooze out. 

Kshipakiri, from kshtpa, night, and kree, to make. 

Kshittryt, from kshttt, a wound, and troi, to save. 

Kitbindhi, headless, from kin, the head, and biidh, to kill. 
Ktchi, hair, from kich, to bind. ¢ 

Kichytipt, a proper name; pa, means to drink. 

Klee, from kitli, to reckon. 

Kilee-Yooot, from kil, to enumerate, and yoogt, a period of time. 
Kilkee, from kilee, time, and koi, to subdue. 

Kiulpi, from klipt, to contrive. 

Kulpt-Sostri, from kilpt, time, and sddtri, a thread. 
Kdltnkt-Binjint, from kilinkt,, a blot, and binjini, a breaking. 
Kimitlékaminéé, from ktimtlt,:the water lily, and kami, desire. 
Ktnadit, from kint, an atom, and/tid, to eat. 

Kindirpi, from kiting, Brimha, and drip, to domineer. 
Kutpalibrit, from ktpalt, the forehead or fate, and bhree, to hold. 
Kirangtnyasi, from kiri, ‘hand, tingi, a part, and nyast, to place. 
Ktrmikart, from ktirmtin, work, and kree to do. 

Ktroonamtyéé, from ktroona, pity. 

Ktrmt-Vipaki, from kree, to work, and pak, to ripen. 

Ktt’hikt, a speaker, from kit’h, to speak. 

Ktivtchi, from vicht, a word. 

Kiviraji, from ktivee, a poet, and rajiin, a king. 


L. 


Léélamriti, from lééla, play, and timrita, nectar. 

Lingi, from lig, to move. 

Lohitangi, from lohitt, blood red, and tingii, the body. 
Lokéshi, from loki, men, and ééshi, greatness. 

Loki, from looch, to see. 

Lakshmeé-Chara ; the latter word means deserted. 
Likshmini, the beautiful, from Liikshwi, a fortunate sign. 
Liimboditiri, from limbi, long, and ooditiri, the belly. : 


M. 


Madhivu, from ma, the goddess Liikshtiméé, and dhtivt, husband. , 
Magitidht, from Migtidhi, the name of a country. 
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Mala, a necklace. 

Malakart, from mala, a necklace, and kree, to make. 

Malinéé, from mala, a necklace. 

Malyitivani, from mala, a necklace. 

Mant-Binght, from mani, honour, and biinghi, destruction. 

Mantint, from man, to decide. 

Manitst-Kalee, from mitintis, mind. 

Maroott, from mree, to kill. 

Marit, from mree, to kill. 

Matrika-Nyasi, from matrika, a mother, and nyast, to place. 

Mattirishwa, wind. 

Mayavtitéé, from maya, delusion. 

Médha, apprehension, or conception, from médh, to be apt to learn. 

Méémangsa, from man, to judge. 

Méghii-Nadi, from méghi, a cloud, and nad, a sound. 

Méchi-Nat’hi, from méghi, a cloud, and nat’ht, a lord. 

Méghit-Vahiint ; vahtint, a vehicle. 

Mént-Kétint, from méént, a fish, and kétini, a flag. 

Mihirt, from mihi, to water. 

Mishrti-Késhéé, from mish, to mix, and késhi, hair. 

Mitrd, a friend, from mid, love. 

Mitrtivinda, from mitri, a friend, and vid, to obtain. 

Modiki, from mood, to rejoice." *~ 

Mohinéé, from mooh, to be infatuated. 

Mohi, from moohi, confusion or stupefaction. 

Moogdhiibodhi, from moogdht, stupidly ignorant, and bodht, 
knowledge. 

Mookti-Késhéé, from mookti, spread out, késht, hair. 

Mooktti-Ramt ; mookti, liberation. 

MOdlu, a root. 

Moomookshootwi, from mooch, to liberate. 2 

Mounéé, he who subjects himself to voluntary silence. | 

Mrigankii, from mrigi, a deer, and tink, a mark. : 

Mrité-Stinja@évinéé; siinjésvinéé means to restore to life. 

Mrityoo, from mree, death. : , 

Mrityoonjinw, from myrtyoo, death, and jee, to overcome. 

Midhoo-Sdddtint, from s6éd, to destroy. i 5 

Midhyiidéshée, from mtidhyt, midst, and déshin, belonging to a 
country. ‘ i : 

Mitaiing- Mohiings, from mtidint, desire, and mooh, to be infatuated. 

Mttha-Dévi, from mthut, great, and div, to play. i 

Miha-Kalt, from mtthit, great, and kalt, time. e 

Miihamaree, from mihitt, great, and mree, to kill. ce 

Mttha-Patikt, from mtht, and pattikt, from put, to throw down 

Mitha-Poorooshi, from mthtit, great, and poorooshit, a male. 

Miha-Rouriivi, from rooroo, an insect. | p 

Mtha-Ruthéé, from mihit, great, and rut hi, a chariot. 

Mtha-Prém, from mihiit, great, and prémiin, love. 

Mitha-Sénii, from mihtit, great, and séna, soldier. 
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Mihatmi, from mthut, great, and atmin, spirit. 

Miha-Vriti; vrtitti is a ceremony to be performed according to 
@ Vow. 

Mitha-Vyadhee, from mtbtt, creat, and vyadhee, sickness. 

Mtha-Vidya, from mthtt, great, and vidya, learning. 

Mthéndrt, from mthtt, great, and Indru, the king of heaven. 

Mihéshi, from muhit, great, and ééshi, glorious. 

Muhéshwitrd, from mihi, great, and ééshwirt, glorious. 

Miuhishi-Murdinas, from mihisht, a buffalo, and mitrdti, to 
destroy. 

Mihéshwirt, from mthiit, great, and ééshwiri, lord. 

Muthitttrani, ‘from muthtt, great, and trant, salvation. 

Miikshi, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mubtiri-Dwiji, from mitktirt, a water animal, and dwiji, a flag. 

Milli, strong, from mil, to hold. 

Miltgrahee, from mili, filth, and grahin, receiving. 

Miundodtréé, from miindt, small, and oodtri, the belly. 

Mingili-Chiindika, from miingdli, good, and chtindika, wrathful. 

Minguli-Vart, from miingild, good, and vart, a day. 

Min-Mit’ht, from mtint, mind, and mint, to grieve. 

Mintri, from miitr, to repeat in the mind. 

Mintri-Droomt, from mitnin, to meditate, and droomi, a tree. 

Manisa, from mints, mind. 

Minisijii, from mtint, mind, and jini, birth. 

Minwintiri, from Minoo, a sage, and wntiri, another, or a limit. 

Miroot, from mree, to kill. eo % 

deaay from miirii, a dead Bay: sca poora, to burn. 


N. 


Nagantukd, from nagi, a serpent, and unttku, the end, 
Nami-Kitrini, from namin, a name, and kree, to make. 
Naréé, from ntri, a man. 
Nayika, from néé, to obtain. 
Néelu-Pirviti, from néélu, blue, and ptrviti, a mountain, 
plist from néé, to obtain. 

éélu, dark blue. 
Nore from nééli, dark blue, and kinti, the throat. 
Nidani, a first cause, from nee, prep. and da, to give. 
Nidhee, from nee, prep. and dha, to place. 
Nigriht-Sthani, nigrthii signifies disfavour, and st’hanit, place. 
Nigtimiint, a sure decision, from nee, prep. and giim to move. 
Nimittt, a cause. 
Nirakari, from -nir, prep. and akari, form. 
Nirniyi, from nir, prep. and nee, to obtain. } 3 
Nirookti, from nir, prep. and ooktii, spoken. 
Nirvanéé, from nirvant, liberation. 
Nisha-Piitec, from nisha, night, and ptitee, lords: 


; 
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Nishkraminw, a going forth, from nir, prep. and krum, to step. 

Nityd, constant, everlasting. ; 

Nityantindt, from nityt, constant, and anundu, joy. 

Niytimi, a resolution. 

Noiyayikt, a follower of the Nyayt philosophy. 

Nouka-Khindi, from nouka, a boat, and khtndw, a part. 

Nree-Médht, from nree, a man, and médhi, flesh. 

Nrisinght, from nree, a man, and singht, a lion. 

Nubhiswit, from ntbhis, the sky. 

Nikshtitrésht, from ntkshttri, a planet, and ééshi, a lord. 

Nuli-Danga, from nulu, a reed, and danga, a place. 

Nili-Chtimpso, from nitli, the name of aking, and chtmpo6, a 
particular kind of composition in which the same subject is 
maintained in all the varieties of prose and verse. 

Niimoochaé-Soodiin’, a proper name joined to sod, to kill. 

Nimiuskart, a reverential mode of obeisance: from ntimtis, a bow, 
and kree, to make. 

Nirt, man, from nree, to do right. 

Nirmiida, from ntirmt, sport or entertainment, and da, to give. 

Nirt-Singh%, from nur, man, and singh, excellent. 

Mivi-Pitrika, from ntivi, nine, and putri, leaves. 

Nivi-Rttnd, from ntivi, nine, and. ritnt, a jewel. 

Nyasi, a deposit, from nee, prep. and-ts, to throw. 

Nyayi, justice, from nee, prep. and wy, to move. 


Oodahixtint, from oot, a preposition indicating that the action has 


an upward direction, and ahirtin¥, a collecting. 
Oochoishriva, from oochehois, great, and shroo, to hear. 


‘Oodaséé ; oot, prep. and ast, to sit. 


Ooddéshii, from oot, prep- and déshi, to seek. 

Oodiiyt, to arise, from oot, prep. and tyt, to go. 

Oodgata, from oot, prep. and goi, to sing. 

Oogrii-Chiinda, from oogrt, fear-exciting, and chtindt, wrathful. 

Oindrii-Diidhee, from Indrt, and didhee, curds. 

Oojjili-Néélmiinee, from oojjult, splendour, néelt, blue, and 
minee, a jewel. 

Ooktti, spoken, from viich, to speak. — ; : 

Oopangi, from oopt, a preposition importing resemblance in an 
inferior degree, and ting, a part. 

Oopasiin’, from oopti, and tis, to throw, preceded by the prep. a. 

Oopii-Patiiki, from oopt, prep. and put, to throw down. oe 

Oopiichart-Chilt, from oop, prep. chtirt, to move, and chili, a 
pretence. 

Oopintiyt, from oopt, and née, to take. i 

Oopintyint, from oopt, and niyitind, an obtaining 

Oopipiitee, from oopt, and piitee, lord. 
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Ptinchuméé-Vriti, from ptincht, five, and vriti, the ceremonies 
connected with a vow. 

Piincht-Ritnt, from pinchi, five, and rtitnt, a precious stone. _ 

Pinchishird, from pinchi, five, and shtiri, an arrow. 

Pinchaniini, from ptinchi, five, and antind, face. 

Punjab, from pinchi, five, and ap, water. 

Pinntgashiint, from pinnigt, a serpent, and tsht, to eat. 

Pint’heée, from put’ht, a way. 

Pirivrittee, from piree, prep. and vrittee, existence. 

Pirtim-Eshwtri, from ptrtim, exeellent, and ééshwtrt, God, or 
simply, the glorious. 

Pirtimantndy, from ptirtimt, excellent, and antind4, joy. 

Pirimart’hi, from piriimi, excellent, and tirt’ht, an object. 

Piriim-Hingsht, from ptrim, excellent, and tngsht, a goose. 

Piriishoo-Ramt ; ptrtishoo, a weapon. 

Piviint, from poo, to purify. 


R. 


Radha, the favourite mistress of Krishnt, from radh, to accomplish. 

Radha-Villibht ; villibhi, beloved. . 

Ragt, passion, from rtinj, to colour... 

Raja, light. be 

Raj-tirtinginéé, from rajiin, a king, and ttrtinginee, a river. 

Rajti-Pooti, from rajiin, a king, and pootri, a son. 

Rajt-Yogt, from rajiin, a king, and yogi, abstraction, 

Rajtiraj, king of kings. 

Rajti-Rajéshwtiréé, from rajti-raj, king of kings, and ééshwitréé, a 

_ goddess. 

Rajirshee, from rajtin, a king, and rishee, a sage. 

Rajii-sddyt, from rajiin, a king, and s66, birth. 

Rami, from rim, play, or to please. 

Ramaytni, from Rami, and tytint, to go. 

Ramt-Shirtint-Palt, from Rami-Shtriini, and pal, a title. 

Rarhééyt, from Rarht, a country. 

Rast-Minchtint ; mtnchi, a stage. 
_ Raviini, from roo, to kill. 

Rhishéékéshi, from rhishéékt, the organs, and ééshti, a lord. 

a ak: from rich, an incantation, and vyédi, from vid, know- 

edge. 
Rishtbhi-Dévi ; rishttbhi, signifies excellent. 
Rishyadee-nyastiy, from rishee, a sage, adee, the first, and nyasti, to 
place. oe 

Rishyt-Shringt, from rishyi, a deer, and shringi, horns. 

Ritoopirni, from ritoo, a season, and ptrnt, a leaf. 

Ritoo-Yagii, from ritoo, season, and ytji, worship with sacrifices. 

Rochtint, from rooch, love. gia 5 

Roodraksht, from Roodrti, a name of Shivi, and tksht, an eye. _ 
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Roodrt, from rood, to ery. 

Rookmineé, from Rookmii (gold), the name of a king. 

Rujo-goont, from rtinj, colour, or love, and goont, a quality. 

Rijti, dust, from rtinj, to colour. 

Rijtkt, from rtinj, to colour. 

Rikshitt, preserved, from rikshi, to preserve. 

Rikshogtinti-Bhojint ; bhojtind, to eat. 

Rikti-veeji, from rikti, blood, and vééji, seed. 

Rust, a savour. 

Rut’ hi-Yootipt-Yoottpt, from rut’ht, a chariot, and yoottpt, a 
chief; repeated, it signifies chief of chiefs. 

Ruttintée, from rit, to speak. 

Ritéé, from rim, to play. 

Riitee-Piitee, from Ritee, the name of the wife of Cupid, and 
putee, a lord. 


Sadhyt, from sadh, to perfect. 

Sagnikt, from sti, with, and tgnee, fire. 

Sahéb, a title of respect. F 

Samanytitodrishtting, from Samanyt, equal, and drishtw, seen. 

Sankhyd, a sect of philosophers, from siinkhya, clear knowledge. 

Sarvi-bhotimi, from stirvii all; and: bhddomee, land. 

Sari, the essence of any thing, from sree, to go. 

Séna, an army. 

Sévikt, from sévi, to serve. 

Séémuntonntiytnt, from simtintit, the place on the head where the 
hair divides, and oonntyini, a raising up.* 

Shakha, a branch, from shakh, to overspread. 

Shaktabhishékw, from shaktt, a worshipper of the divine energy, 
and ubhishékt, to anoint. 

Shaktt, from shiktee, energy. 

Shantee, from shim, quiet. 

Shantee-Poori, from shantee, peace, and poorti, a town. 

Shartidééya, from shirtidt, the clear sky, season. 

Shastri, from shas, to rule. 

Sheétila, cold. 

Shéshivit, from shésht, the end. re 

Shéatiilii-patéé, from sheéttilt, cold, and patee,.a- mat, from put; 
to move. ‘ 

Shikh, from shishyw, a disciple. ‘ 

Shikhéé-Vahtint, from shikhéé, the name of a peacock, and 
vahtini, a vehicle. 


x i e marriage ceremony, the brid m. first pulls the veil over the face 
of the en ikes farains it up ; in draws a line with red lead down the centre 
of herforehead. To this ceremony this word alludes. es : 
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Shiksha, to learn. : oh 

Shilpw, an art: , 

Shira, a fibre. a 

Shiromtnee, from shirtis, the head, and miinee, a jewel. 

Shishoo-Pali-Biidhii ; biidhi signifies to kill. 

Shivopakhyant, from Shivi, copii, prep. and akhyani, to speak. 

Shivt, the good. 

Shmishant-Kaléé, from shmiishant, a cemetery. 

Shoilt, from shila, a stone. 

Shoivacharéé, from Shivi, and acharin, practice. 

Shoochee, the pure, from shooch, to purify. 

Shooddhee, pure. 

Shooklt-Vurni, from shookli white, and virni, colour. 

Sh6dlv, a weapon. 

Shddlinéé, from shtlt, a lance. 

Shécnyti-Vadéé, from shddnyt, a vacuum, and vadéé, a speaker. 

Shoshitnt, from shoosh, to dry, 

Shraddhi, from shriiddha, firm faith. : 

Shreé-Shoilt, from shréé, excellent, and shoilt, a mountain, 

Shréé-Vidya, from shréé, excellent, and vidya, knowledge. 

Shréé-Kiint-hu, from shréé, excellent, and kit, the throat. 

Shréé, a title which signifies excellence or greatness. 

Shreé-Ramiti-Poort, from shréé,excellent, Rami, the name of a 
god, and poort, town. | : 

Shroott, what has been heard; from shroo, to hear. 

Shroutt, from shrootee, the védi,. , 

Shrota, from shroo, to hears © 

Shrotriyt, from shroott, the védi. 

Shriddha, firm faith, from shritit, faith,'and dha, to hold. 

Shibdi, sound. 

Shiiktee, from shiik, to be able. 

Shiiktee-Dhtri, from shtiktee, an iron spear, and dhitiri, to hold. 

Shitmbararee, from Shimbtri, a giant, and tree, an enemy. 

Shiming, from shum, equal. 

Shtinkt-Vinik, from shtnku, a shell, and viinik, a tradesman. 

Shinktri, from shiing, good, and kree, to do. : 

Shirantint, from shiish, six, and antini, face. 

Shiréert, from shréé, injure. 

Shiist’hée, she who is worshipped on the sixth (shiisht’ht) day. 

Shiitt-Roopa, from shit, an hundred, and rddpa, form. 

Shiitrighnt, from shtitrd6, an enemy, and hin, to kill. 

Shittimtinyoo, from shtitt, a hundred, and munyoo, a sacrifice. 

Shittki, a hundred. 5 

Shitt-Dweept, from shitt, a hundred, and Dwéépi, an island. 

Shtivi-Sadhtini, from shtivi, a dead body, and sadhiini, to perfect. 

Shwétt, white. 

Shwétt-Giree, from shwéti, white, and giree, a mountain. 

Shwisint, from shwis, to go. 

Shyama, black, 
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Siddhantacharéé, from siddhantw, ascertained, and acharin, practice. 

Siddhéshwitireé, from siddhi, to perfect, and eéshwitiréé, a goddess. 

Siddhee, from sidh, perfect. 

_Siddhit, to perfect. 

Siddht-mtntrt, from siddht, accomplished, and mintri, an in- 
cantation. 

Siddhantt, from siddht, proved, and tntt, end. 

Sindhtkatéé, from sindht, to cut a passage, and krit, to cut. 

Singhi, a lion, from hings, to injure. 

Singht-Vahinéé, from singhi, a lion, and vith, a vehicle. 

Smirt, from smree, to remember. 

Smitrt-Hiru, from smirt, Ctipid, and rhee, to destroy. 

Snani, from sna, to purify. 

Soivyt, the disciples of Shivi. 

Soinghikéyi, the son of Singhika. 

Soobhidra, from soo, beautiful, and bhtidra, good. 

- Snecieee from shoodha, the water of life, and tingshoo, rays 
of light. 

Ocdhanidhee, from soodha, the water of life, and nidhee, a treasure. 

Sookhi-Miiyti, from sookhii, happiness, and mtiyt, fulness. : 

Soogréévi, from soo, beautiful, and grééva, the back of the neck. 

Sodksmt, very small. tes 

Soomaléé, from soo, good, and mala, a necklace. 

Sooméroo, from soo, good, and méroo, a boundary mark. 

Soondtri, beautiful. ene 

Sooptidmi, from soo, good, and ptidmt, a water-lily. 

Sooptirni, from soo, good, and purni, a leaf. 

Sooracharyt, from socrii, the gods, and acharyt, a teacher. 

Sdérpt-Nukha, from sddrpu, a hand winnowing fan, and nukht, 
the finger nails. 

Soorti-Piitee, from soori, the gods, and piitee, lord. 

Sostri, to stitch. 

Sddtriidhard, from sdétri, a cord, and dhree, to hold. 

Sooviirni-Vinik, from soovirnt, gold, and vinik, a tradesman. 

Sotmyzt, the son of Som. 

Souri, the disciples of S6dryt. 

Sptrshtini, from sprish, to touch. - 

St’hanoo, st’ha, to stay. 

Stdanindi, from sida, always, and antindt, joy. 

Siid-Gopi, from stit, good, and, gop, cow-keeper. ae ik 

Siidtishyt, by-standers at a council, whose business it is to notice 

. and correct a 3 

gir, from si, with, and girt, poison. 

Stihoktee, from stht, with, eid ooktee, a word. 2 

Sthiisrangshoo, from sthtsrt, a thousand, and tngshoo, rays of 
light. 

Stthisraksht, from sthtsri, a thousand, and tkshee, the eye. 

Siimadhee, from sting, prep. and adhani, a receptacle. 

Siimasoktee, from stimasii, to compound, and ooktee, a word. 
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Simiivirttaé, from stimti, equal, and vrit, presence. 

Siinjééviinéé, from sting, prep. and jiv, life. 

Stingkshiptt-Sart, from stingkshiptu, abridged, and sart, essence. 

Stingyiimi, siting, prep. and yim, to cease. 

Siingskari, from sting, prep. and kree, to do. 

Singskritti, from sting, prep. and kree, to do. 

Siindhya, from sting, prep. and dhoi, to remember. 

Singkeértiint, from sting, prep. and kéé@rtiint, to speak aloud. 

Singhita, from sting, prep. and hitt, to collect. 

Sinkéérni, from sting, prep. and kéérnt, thrown about. 

Sinkrindinw, from sting, prep. and kriindtni, to cry. 

Siinyaséé, from sting, prep. and nyast, to renounce. 

Siptiirshee, from siptti, seven, and rishee, a sage. 

Stiptashwi, from stiptti, seven, and tishwt, a horse. 

Stptiswiira, from supti, seven, and swurt, sound. 

Strpigni, from siirpt, a serpent, and hiin, to destroy. 

Stirvi-Bhooti-kshtyt, from stirvi, all, bhoott, souls, and kshee, a 
decay. 

Strvvi, all. 

Stirvvi-Dikshint, from stirvvi, all, and dikshina, a fee at dis- 
mission. 

Stirvvi-Miingtli, from siirvi, all; and mingulu, good. 

Suteki, from st, substituted, for stht, with, and tééka, a com- 
mentary. a 

Sitpritiptiksht, from sut, right, and prutiptiksht, an enemy. 

Siit-kiirmi, from stit, good, and ktirmttm, to work. 

Siitwii-gooni, from stitwii, good, and goond, quality. 

Stitee, from stit, pure. 

Stityi-Naraytint, from sity, true, and Naraytinu. 

Stityi-jit, from stityd, true, and jee, to conquer. 

Stityi-yoogti, from siityt, true, and yoogi,, a definite time. 

Stiviirna, from st, one, and virnd, kind. 

Siivytbhichart, from sthi, with,- and vytbhichart, wrong 
practice. 

Swaha, presentment of oblations. 

Switrntkari, from swurnt, gold, and kree, to make. 

Swiryogi, from swir, heaven, and yogu, a sacrifice. 

. Swaytim-bhoovi, from swiiyiing, itself, and bhoo, existence. 

Swtidha, presentment of oblations. 

Swiimbhoo, from shiing, prosperity, and bh66, existence. 

Swirbhaneo, from swir, heaven, and bha, light. 


A i 


Tamisri, the hell-of darkness, from ttimisri, darkness. 
Tartkéshwirs, from tarikt, a saviour, and ééshwiri, a god. 
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Tartkt-jit, from Tartikt, and jee, victory. 

Téjomiyt, from téjts, glory, and mii, fulness. 

Ti, glory, from tij, to sharpen. 

Téeka, from téek, to judge. 

Téjtish-Chindri, from téjtis, glory, and chindrt, the moon. 

T’hakoort, honourable. 

Thakooranéé, from t’hakoori, a lord. 

Tilotttima, from tilt, dark spots on the skin, and ootttmi, 
excellent. 

Toijiisi, from tejiis, brightness. 

Toilikart, from tilt, oil, and kree, to make. 

Toorashat, a name of Indri. 

Toostéé, from toosh, to please. 

Tréta*-Yoogt, from tree, three, and, yoogt, a definite period of 
time, 

Trikooti, from tree, three, and k6dti, a mountain peak. 

Tripoorantiki, from tree, three, poort, a house, and tnttkt, a 
destroyer. 

Tripoora, from tree, three, and poort, a town. 

Tripoora-Soondtrée ; soondiree, beautiful. 

Trishikht, for tree, three, and shikha, the ascending flame. 

Trivénée, from tree, three, and vénee, a stream. 

TUmi-goonit, from tiimis, darkness, and goont, quality. 

Timi, from ttimtis, darkness. | 

Tinmatri, from tit, that, and matra, only. 

Tintri, from tintri, to hold. 

Tupitsya, from ttpis, religious austerities. t ; 

Tupti-Shodrmee, from tipti, hot, and shoormee, an image of iron. 

Térkaliinkard, from tirki, the name of the nyant dirshtint, and 
tliinkari, an ornament. 

Turkt, from tirki, to infer. 

Tiirtinee, from tree, to save. 

Tiirpiini, from trip, to satisfy. 

Tiriinginéé ; tirtingi signifies the swell of water. 

Tiitee, from ttnw, particulars. 

Tuttwit, from tit, that, truth. 

Twizita, from twtr, quickly. 


U. 


Ubhivadiint, to bow, from itbhee, prep. and vid, to salute. © 
Ubistoo, from t, priv. and bistoo,a thing. = | _ 
Ubhtyti-Chirini, from 4, phtiyi, fear, and chtrunu, feet. 
Ubji, from tip, water, and jant, birth. . 
Tjt-Yonee, from tbjt, the water-lily, 
water is the birth-place of fish. 
epee ni See Pater ee rf j ae in each : 
are numbered according Ses si To toes eae ives ce 


and yonee, a birth-place, as 


* The four yoogtts 
thus the stityt has four parts, the tréta, three, 
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Vakya-Vuleé, from vakyw, a word, and avtléé, a row. 

Valméékee, from villméekis, a kind of ants. 

Valt-Gopalu, from vali, a child, go, cow, and, palt, to cherish. 

Vamacharéé, from vam, the left hand, and acharin, practice. 

Vamint : little. 

Vant-Prist’ht, from vtnu, a forest, and prist’ha, to go. 

Varoonéé, from Viroonti, a constellation. 

Vastoo-Poorooshii, from vastoo, a house, and poorooshii, male, _ 

Vasiivi-Dutta, from Vastivi, a name of Indri, and ditta, given. 

Vastivi-Pddjyt, from Vasiivi, a name of Indrii, and pooj, worker: 

Vayoo, from va, to go. 

Védacharéé, from védi, and acharin, practice. 

Védantéé, he who follows the védantt. 

Védanti, the end or last part of the védi. . 

Védi, from vid, knowledge. 

Veeju-Mintru, Pron veeju, seed, and mtntrd, an incantation. 

Véejt-Ginitt, from veejt, a seed, and gtinitii, a calculation. 

Véérti-Singht, from véeru, strength, and singht, excellent. 

Veérti-Bhoomee, from veert, strong, and bhoomee, land. 

Véérti-vahoo, from véérti, strength, and vahoo, the arm. 

Véétihotri, from veetu, to place, and hotri, sacrificial things. , 

Vibhaviint, from vee, prep. and bhayvint, thoughtfulness. ’ 

Vibhééshiint, from bhéésh, terrific. 

Vibhoo, from vee, prep. and bh6o,. birth. 

Vichitriiveerys, from vichitri, variegated, and veeryé, semen. 

Vidhee, command, from vidh, to legislate. 

Vidyadhard, from. vidya, learning, and dhree, to hold. 

Vidwtinmodi-Tirtnginee, from vidwitt, a learned man, modi, 
pleasure, and tirtingt, a wave. 

Vidhoontoodt, from vidhoo, the moon, and tood, to bite. — 

Vidya-Pitee, from vidya, learning, and putee, lord. 

Vijttya, from vee, prep. and jee, to overcome. 

Vikrim-Adityi, from vikrtimt, power, and adityt, a name given to 
the sun. ? 

Viktrttiint, from vee, prep. and kurttint, to cut. 

Vilwi-RG6pa, from vilwt, a fruit, and r6dpi, form. 

Vintila, from vee, prep. and mili, filth. 

Vindhya-Vasinge ; vindhyt, the name of a mountain, and vist, to 
reside. 

Virati, great, from vee, prep. and raj, light. 

Viroodht, from vee, prep. and roodh, to prevent, 

Vishnoo, from vish, to overspread. 

Vishwatma, from vishwi, all, and atmiun, spirit. 

Vishiiyt, an object. 

Vishwt-Ktrma, from vishwi, the world, and kirmt, work. 

Vishwiksént, from vishoo, on four sides, tinch, to go, and séna, 4 
soldier. 

Vishwtimbhtiri, from vishw%, the world, and bhree, to cherish. 

Vishwi- Mitri, from vishwi, the world, abi imitri, not a: fea 
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Vishwi-Jati, from vishwt, the world, and jati; born. 
Vishtistint, from vee, prep. and shiis, to destroy. 
Vitrthha, from Vitri, a giant, and hiin, to destroy. 
Vittinda, dispute, from vee, prep. and tid, to smite or punish. 
Vivahi, from vee, prep. and vih, to procure, 
Vivéku, discrimination. : 
Vivirti, from vee, prep. and vrit, to exist. 
Viviiriint, from vee, prep. and vree, to skreen. 
Voidikt, from védt, knowledge. 
Voidyt, from vid, knowledge. 
Voidyt-Vatée ; vateé signifies a house. 
Voikarikt, from vikart, a change. 
Voiragéé, from vee, prep. and ragi, passion. 
| Voishakhi, from the planet vishakha. 
Voishntvii, disciples of Vishnoo. 
Voishntivacharee, from voishntivt and acharin. 
Voishéshiki, from vishésht, a particular. 
Voittriinéée, from vee, prep. and tree, to cross over, 
Vriddhee-Shraddhit, from vriddhee, great. 
Vriddhee, great. 
Vrihtisptitee, from vrihtt, great, and piitee, lord. 
Vrihtidbhanoo, from vrihiit, great, and bhanoo, glory. 
Vrihut, great. 
Vrihtiddhiirmt poorant, from vrihut, great, and dhtirmi, religion. 
Vrihitin-Nartdééyt, from vrihtt, great. 
Vrinda-Vini, from vrinda, thick, and vini, a forest. 
Vrishi-Dwiji, from vrishi, a bull; and dwtjt, a fag. 
Vrisha, from vrishtin, to causé the rain to fall. 
Vrittee, from vrit, to exist. 
Viijréé, from vijrt, a weapon. 
Vijri-kéétu, from viijri, a weapon, and kééti, a worm. 
Viijri-Kiinttikt-Shalmiilee from vijri, a weapon, kiintiki, a thorn, 
and shalmilee, a tree. 
Viikasoort-Bidht, from vikt, a proper name, tsoort, a grant, and 
bidhd, to kill. 
Vikréshwirt, from vikrt, crooked, and ééshwiri, a god. 
Vunti-Dévée, from viinti, a forest, and devéé, a goddess. 
Virnt-Stinktri, from virni, caste or profession, and stinktrt, mixed. 
Vyakhyt, known, or proclaimed. 
Vyakitirini, from vee, prep. a, prep. and kree, to do. 
Vytiktavii-Dhoott, from vytkti, known, tivi, prep. and dh66, to 
renounce. 
Vytingyi,, ridicule, from vee, prep. and tnjt, to be produced. 
Vyasokti, from Vyast, and ooktti, spoken. 
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Yadtsang-piitee, from yadiis, a water animal, and pittee lord. 


Yoodhisht’hirg, from yooddh, war, and st’hird, : 
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Yogacharu, from yogi, and achart, practice. 

Yoogadya, from bas and adya, the first. 

Yogeé, a person practising the duties called yogt. 

Yegéshwirt, from yogi, and ééshwitri, a god. 

Yoginéé, afemale yogee. 

Yogi, the practice of abstraction of mind. 

Yogi-Bhogt-Vadeé, from yogi, abstraction, bhogt, enjoyment, and 
vudu, to utter. 

Yogt-Nidrt, from yogi, abstraction, and nidra, sleep. 

Yonéé, the place or element ofbirth. 

Yorti-Bangala, from yort, a pair. 

Yigni, from yuji, worsbip of burnt-sacrifices. 

Yigntha, from yignit, a sacrifice, and hin, to destroy. 

Yimaltyt, from Yimt, and altiyt, a dwelling. 

Ytmoona-Bhrata, from Yiimoona, a river, and bhrata, a brother, 

Yami, he who is free from the influence of the passions. 

Ytmi-Rat, from yumi, and raj. 

Ytngtimi, a goer. 
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Absorption....into Brimha attained by dying in the Ganges, 170, 
; after death, 281 and 7b. note. defined 285, how ob- 
tained 286, how understood by the Booddhts 308 
and 7b. note, taught by the Shikh shastrtis 346, 
349. See Tuptisya. 
Abstraction...of religious mendicants produced by drugs, 293. 
Accounts... ...of merchants opened on birth-day of Rami, 134. 
Acharyt.....--an order of priests who teach the védts, 186. 
Adee-Grimt hit...sacred hymns of Nantikii 343, compiled by Brjoo- 
nu, ib. doctrines of the Shikhs from the, 349—353. 
Adulterers. ...Instrument used for punishment of, 48 note. 
Alligators. .....children of Hindoos thrown to, 167, note, at Ginga 
Sagiri, 259. 
Altar....... ....of the Hindoos how made, 205, note. 
Ancestors......daily duties to deceased, 192, tirptinti ceremony, 214, 
and shraddhis for them, 266. 
Animals.,.....sacrificed Jargely to Dodrga, 69, 72, their blood, &., 
a proper offering to a goddess, 93, slain and offered 
to Urdhi-narééshwirt, 148, when worshipped, 157, 
for sacrifices slaughtered under roofs before temples, 
179, offered’in burnt and bloody sacrifices, 204— 
212, atonements for killing. certain, 270, used 
cruelly traced to'sins’ of a former birth, 278. Seo 
Beasts: Offerings. Sacrifices. 
Anointing.....resemblance between the Jewish and Hindoo me- 
thods of, 244, note. .. 
Arabians... ... worshippers of stones, 143. _ 
Architect...... of the gods, Vishwi-Kurmit, 127, note. 187.- 
Arts...... ws+...presided over by the god Vishwi-Kurmit, 137. 
Artificers......worship Vishwt-Kurma for success in busiziess, 
137. . ‘ 
Ascetics........perform ttptisya or bodily austerities, 208, dhyanti 
: for ascertaining a fact, 34, note. 217, perish by 
wild beasts, 253, why deified 305, note, joint chiefs 
generally gloomy, 329, reverence to, taught by 
Naniki, 343. See Mendicants. 
Asharhit.......festival when and why celebrated, 191. 
‘Ashriimit..........the four different states into which bramhins 
enter, 291. 
Ashwint...... festival when and why celebrated, 191. 


As8..............-how and by whom tobe sacrificed, 210. 


‘Atonement... for offences in perishing by cold, 253, for offences why 


demanded, 266, of what kinds, 267—278. 


_Austerities....effects of, on a mendicant, 291, of the Birmans, 310. 


See Absorption. Mendicants. Tupisya. 
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Bacchus.....,,,resembled to Shivi, 10, Doorga’s festival compared 


Banks........ 


to that of, 73, note. 


..merit of worshipping on, of Ganges, 166. 


Banyan Tree..worshipped as that of Viti, 162. 
Bathing........incantation for drawing holy waters into Sooryt’s 


Bead-roll.... 
Beasts.....». 


Boggart: ais 
Bells. ......0 


peas 


Bhodtiis... . 
Bhrigoo.... 
Bhitgivd ta 


Bhiingit...... 
Birds........ 


heaven while, 55, of Dodrga called Snani, 7], 
waters of sacred rivers used for, 163, in Giinga 
when recommended, 166, its benefits, 166—168, 

. notes, ceremonies performed by a poorohitt fora 
man of property, 185, in the Ganges on what day 
meritorious 190, daily, 193, ceremonies for, 213, in 
sickness, 214, in Umriti-Stira held sacred by the 
Shikhs, 348. 


..how consecrated, 218. 


.. the cow, 154, monkey, (Htinddman) 155, dog, jackal 
and other animals worshipped, 157, ascetics devour- 
ed by wild, 253. 


... worshippers of Shééttila, 108. See Mendicants. 
"suspended round the border of umbrellas fixed on 


tops of Booddhi temples, 309. 


See Kashés. 
-festival when and) why celebrated, 191. 


..a sort of demons, 18, note. 


Seu ag father of Shookri or Venus, 59. 


‘a name of Dodorga. on her first appearance, 64, Kaléé, 
a form of, 89.: Radha an incarnation of, 142, 
daughters of *bikidhtins worshipped as forms 
of, 151, revered by the Shaktis, 303. 


..a favorite Shikh beverage,349, of what made, 2b. note. 
..Gitroort, 158, Uroont, 159, Jutayoo, Shunktrt 


Chillt or Hagle of Coromandel, Khiinjiint or Wag- 
tail and others, worshipped, 160, of unlucky omen 
when perched on a Hindu’s house, how to be 
expiated, 160, note. 


..+--proot of reality of a successive, 277, note, promise of 


deliverance from future, 278, in what kinds of 
happiness a person is subject to it, 281. See 
Transmigration. 


Birth-day...,..Htind60man why worshipped by Hindus on their, 155. 
Blindmess.......person born with, supposed to have destroyed the 
eyes of some one in a former birth, 278. 
Blood........-..of an animal a proper offering to a goddess, 
93. 
Bloody Seer: 
C8. ..See Sacrifices. 
Booddhis. or 


vdarqurd' -» bis form, birth, influences, 58; son of king Mubee- 


. .puteé, 304. Goutiimi, a common name of, %., 
chose an ascetic life, 7b. s why deified, 305, his inear- 
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nations and doctrines, 306, teachings of, before ex- 
altation, 308, how revered by the Cingalese, <b., 
temples in Ceylon and Burmah, 309, festivals of, 
309, 311, image, 310, priests, ib., Colleges, ib., Burs 
man account of incarnation of, 312—325, account 
from the Booddhi pooranti of, 335—340. 
Booddhus.......the same as the followers of Fo, 303, note, disbelieve 
a First Cause, 404. 307, rise of Booddhism, 1b., 
persecuted by the Bramhiins, 305, 306, their emi- 
gration from Hindoostan, 306, religion when taken 
into Burmah and Ceylon, ib., their doctrines, 307, 
308, rewards and punishments, 307,commands to 
the common, 308, temples and worship, 309, festi- 
vals, 309—311, priests, 310, burn their dead, 312, 
Bote deities, 2b. eae 
Booddhism....rise of, 804, 
Books.,,,....--- deified, and the Hindu shastrtis when and how wor. 
shipped, 173. See Shastris. ; 
Bones... .......of persons burnt at a distance from the Ganges cast 
into it, 169, note. of a Sité cast into it, 237, of 
Krishni_ in the belly of Jtiginnatht’s image, 
note, 258. 3 
Bramhins.....prohibited from receiving offerings to Shivi, 12, 
families of, supported by Doorga temple revenues 
and offerings, 70, note, drinking spirits before Ka- 
1é@’s temple, 98, note, Rakshtistis are all, 144, offer 
boiled rice to Juigtinnat’hi or any other god, 128, 
Gosaéés enemies of, 136, worshipped with their 
wives and daughters, 151, if in trouble considered 
sinful, 170, forbidden to enter a village where the 
Miuhabhariitt’ is not found, 174, note, worship the 
Shalgramt stone, 175, may perform ceremonies of 
religion, 185, becoming priests to Shdédrtis des- 
pised, 186, daily duties of, 198—197, their ceremo- 
nies for bathing, 214, gifts of what kind made to, 
224, entertained, 225, their conduct at a Sutée, 245, 
called tigriidanéé receive first gifts at shraddhis, 
263, when unclean, 266, atonement for murder of, 
268, offences of, how to be atoned, 268—273, pro- 
strate themselves before a dundéé mendicant, 296. 
Bramhunéé...the wife of a bramhtin, 222, bulls why so called and 
: how treated, 264, note, atonement for murder of 
a, 268. Se 
Breast...,......offered by a Hindoo nurse to a neighbour's child, 119, 
: note. : 
Brimha........the creator, 21, his form, worship and character 2b., 
heaven, 22, names, 28, Stirtiswiitéé daughter of, 
106, a name given to a class of priests supplying 
wood for burnt offerings, 187. 
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Brivmhi........the one God, 1, dying in the Ganges secures ab- 
sorption into, 170, note, absorption how obtained 
into, 286. 

Brimhicha- 

réés,.......... worshippers of female deities performing orgies with 
flesh, spirituous liquors, &., 232, expect heaven 
for their works, 283, an order of mendicants, 296. 
Brimhi-poot- 
ib... ++.0++- Tiver, how worshipped ; children cast in it, 172. 
Bulzé-dani.....ceremonies for bloody sacrifices, 212. 
Bull...---.......how to be sacrificed, 208, called bramhtnéé, how 
baa treated, 264, note. 

Bult-ramiz....a brother of Jiginnat’hti drawn in his car, 128, his 
image : married to Revititeé, 129. 

Burtal..... .++ alive of ten persons at Agra, 249. 

Burmah........Booddht religion when introduced into, 306, tem- 
ples of Booddhti in, 309. 

Burmans....-.translators and commentators of the Booddht 
Jatiis, 307, possess works of antiquity on various 
subjects, 2b. religion of, composed of austerities : 
their priests, 310, colleges, 311, burn their dead, 
312. See Booddhis. 

Burning.......of widows alive with their husbands authorized by 
the Shastriis, 235, of a leper in the Kamyt-mirt- 
nii ceremony,:249, of dead bodies by Hindoos how 
performed, 261, of the’ dead byjthe Burmans, 312, 

: by the jointis, 329, by the Shikhs, 348. See Sutee. 

Burnt Offer- 

4ngs.++.......See Offerings. 
Burnt Sacri- 
fices........... See Sacrifices. 
SERUIL OR iscnieskaj ne clarified used in burnt offerings, 154. 


Cannibals or 
Rakshusis..born giants, 114. 

Camopus... .-.a star called Ugiistyti by the Hindoos, 52, note. 

Car.......-.....0f Jtigtinnat’hi described, 128, diseased or distressed 
persons crushed beneath it, 129, ceremonies for de- 
dication of a, 181, dying under wheels of Jigitn- 
nat/hi’s, 250—257. , 

Castes........ ...origin of, 21, of all descriptions worship Ginga, 165, 

gua have their own priests, 186, of all kinds eat 
together at Jtigtinnat’ht-kshtitri, 257, atonement 
for offences of certain, 271, do not exist among the 
Booddhis 312, joints divided into the four Hin- 
doo, 329, among the Shikhs, 349, and followers of 

ee Choittinyt, 355. See Sects. 
Cate, a personification of the goddess Shtishtee, 112. 
Cattle... ......-marriage of, 263. 
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Celestial Beings.See Celestial Gods. 
Celestial Gods.of inferior note worshipped, 113, “the Usoortis or 
‘ giants, ib., the Rakshishiis or Cannibals, 114, Gin- 
dhtirvis and Kinntrts or choristers: Vidya-dht- 
rus and Upstirtis or dancers, 115, Nayikas, com- 
panions of Dodrga, 117, Yikshtis or servants of 
Koovérti, 118, Pishachts messengers of the gods : 
Goodghikis, Siddhéés, &c., ib. 
God- 
desses.........very few ; the distinguished are Doorga, Striswt- 
+éé and. Lukshmée, 119.—See Planets. : 
Cemeteries......presided over by Shmtshant Kaléé, 102, note. 
Ceremonies....at Dodrgé’s festival, 68, of Snanti to her, 71, to Kalee, 
91—99, to Lukshmti performed before a basket, 
105, to Shtishtéé for children, 111, of Hindoos cele- 
brated with fireworks, &., at night, 122 note, at 
worship of Vishni-ktirmt before implements of 
trade, 137, of Brambhiin’s wives walking round 
their husbands, 152, of Chtkrt, 7b., before Htino6- 
man considered disgraceful by sensible men, 156, 
of expiation on perching of unclean birds on a Hin- 
doo’s house, 160,note'of water and cow-dung to 
the tooltiséé plant, 161, waters of sacred rivers used 
for, 168, to Giiiga pérformed in the name of Shivd, 
165, at the .Dishthtira. festival, 166, for dedica- 
tion of temples, 180, of: religion may be performed 
by bramhins, 185, on what lunar days merito- 
rious, 190, description of weekly, monthly and 
daily, 190—192, for initiation into the Hindoo 
' religion, 199, of a disciple to his gooroo, 200, for 
religious austerities, 203, for burnt sacrifices, 204, 
burnt offerings, 211, bloody sacrifices, 212, bathing, 
214, tirptinti 7b., podja, 215, dhyant, jtipt, 217, 
Stivi, 218, Kuvuchti, Kamtinti and Mantini, 219, 
Vriiti, 220, Ooptivasa, 222, Danti, 223, for enter- 
taining bramhins, 225, for reading and hearing 
the poorantis, 228, for sacred rehearsals, 229, for 
removing evils from bad omens, 231, while sitting 
ona dead body, ib. for removing, subduing or 
destroying enemies, 232, of burning widows alive, 
235246, of voluntary suicide, 246—249, of infan- 
ticide, 251, 252; on visiting holy places, 255—259, 
at death, 260, for repose of the soul, 261, for puri- 
fications, 266, for atonement of offences, ib., lead- 
ing to absorption, 286, of the Joints, 329—331, of 
the Shikhs, 346—348. 
Ceylon orLwnka.origin of name of, 48, note. Ramis bridge to, 132, 
note. Booddhii religion when carried into, 306, his 
temples in, 309. 
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Chamiuri.......an appendage to royalty among the Hindus, 129, 
note. 
Chandali.......intercourse between a Bramhtin and the wife of a, 
how to be atoned, 270, atonement when bram- 
htns take food, water, &c., from a, 271. 
Chaya..........a wife of Sddryt, 34, mother of Shtinéé or Saturn, 61. 
Charms....,.-..trusted by Hindoos and Musselmen, 219, note. 
Children... ...excessive attachment of Hindoos to their, 49, note, 
of the Moon descended from Somi, 56, Chundéé 
invoked for restoring health to, 87, Shtishtéé pro- 
tectress of, 110, how carried 121, unlikely to live 
hung in a basket to a tree, 185, note, when seized 
with epilepsy cured by Pinchantint, 144, thrown 
to alligators, 167, note, cast into the river Brimht- 
pootru, 172, burnt with a Siitéé, 242, fondled ex- 
cessively, 276, note, attachment to religion of 
Hindoo female, how exhibited, 177, note, festival 
by Joints on birth of, 334, murder by Shikhs of 
female, 348, note, their ceremonies at birth of, 348. 
Bi See Infanticide. 
Chinni-mits- 
tuka.........her image and, worship, 82° 
Christians.....honor Kaléé with presents, 100. 
Chitri-goopti.the recorder of Qimut, judge of the dead, 279. 
Choristers......called Gindhtrvis, and Kinntiriis with horses heads, 
ALS. ee 
Choitris ........festival when and why celebrated, 192.. 
Choitinyt.....a mendicant god, 134, married to {Vishnoo-priya, 
135, his festivals, 136, another mendicant god in 
Bengal in form of, 137, Shdddri gooroos and 
Voiragéé mendicants followers of, 202, his disciples, 
a branch of the Voishntivis, 302, their doctrines, 
354, leaders 355, works, %b., and daily increase, 
356.—See Gosaéés. 
Chundeé.......his image, worship, 87, invoked for restoring children 
to health, ib.,a work on the wars of Kaléeé, 97, read 
Cee _ at the ceremony of worshiping the cow, 154. 
Chiimdri Shé- 
kurt,.....,..2 mountain near Chittagong containing inflammable 
air for kindling burnt offerings of pilgrims, 259. 
Chukris.......-an abominable ceremony described, 152. 
Chiindrit... -.. a planet called Somti or the moon, 56. 
Chingalese....: Boodhit’s doctrines how transmitted to the, 306, 
approach to an image of Booddht by, 308. 
Civilization...taught to mankind by Rishtibhi-dévii the Joint 
founder, 327. : ; 
Clay......,,.-..images generally thrown into the water, 183, how 
o -. made, 184, 
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Clothes...........0f a Hindoo employed in secular concerns impure, 
214, note. 

Cocoanut... -..water drunk at the festival of Kojagtiri Lukshméé, 
1 


Cold Regions..practice of perishing in, 253. 

Colleges.........students how admitted into the Birman, 310, rules 
for their observance, 27b., when received into the 
priesthood, 311, how built, 20. 

Coneh..i..is.. a shell blown at worship and festivals, 80, note. by 
men and women on entering a temple, 215, note. 

Conversation.of Hindoos regarding the transmigration of souls, 

re 276, among widows on talking over their sorrows, 

277, respecting the state of the dead, 284. 

Cooks...........Women at temple of Kaléé at Kaléé-ghat& good, 

i 99, note. 

Coronation.... Waters of sacred rivers formerly used for, 163. 

Cow......00.,,,regarded asa form of Dodrga, 76, why created by 
Brtimha, 154, under what form and how worship- 
ped, 2b., ill-used, 7b., punishment for sale of, 2b., daily 
duties to the, 192, atonement for killing a, 268, 
used cruelly, attributed to sins of a former birth, 
278. para 


Cow-dung......how used, 154, punishment for neglect to burn, in 
cow-house, 155. ~ 
Creation.......by Brimha, 21, 
Cupid...,......known as Kundtirpt destroyed by Shivi, 18, called 
* Kamt-dévt, 138. 
Cybele..........and Bacchus’ festival compared to Doorga’s, 73, note. 
priestesses of, resembled to dyasinéés of Piincha- 
ninw, 143, note. opening of temple of, resembled 


to that of Vishnoo, 188, note. 


| 


Dances..... «of prostitutes before Doorga, 71. 
Dancers... ...known as Vidya-dhiris and Upstiris, 115. 
Dani... ...-..ceremony for presenting gifts, 223, of what kind, 224. 
Daughters.....of bramhins till what age worshipped, 151, why 
never prayed for by Hindoos, 219, note. destroyed 
by Rajpoots, 252. i 
Days........ «. what lunar, considered fortunate, 190, for religious 
ceremonies at festivals, bathing, and shraddt, 2b. 
Dead............Ytmi, judge of the, 47, Kaléé as Shmtshant-Kaleé 
dwells in the place of burning of the, 102, bodies 
and bones brought to be burnt near the Ganges, 
169, ceremonies while sitting on a dead body, 231, 
for burning the, 261, how conversed.on by Hin- 
doos, 284, burnt by the Birmans, 312, by the 
Joints, 329, by the Shikhs, 348.—See Burning. 
Death. ........name of Ramt written on a person at time of, 134, 
at Benares entitles to Shivii’s heaven, 146, heaven 
51 
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obtained at, on thinking of Ginga, 166, note. 
anxiety of Hindoos to die in sight of the Ganges, 
169, marks of Shalgramti shown at, 175, Sacrifice 
and fasts after, 210, 223. under the wheels of 
Jigtnnat’hi’s car, 250, ceremonies, 260, untimely 
attributed to crimes in a former state of exist- 
ence, 278.—See Happines. Infanticide. Judgment. 
Suicide. 

Deépi-mala,..a great Shikh festival for bathing in the Umriti- 
Sirti pool, 348. 

Deities.........fature happiness of becoming, 281, of the Booddhis, 
307, 312.—See Celestial Beings. Celestial and 
Terrestrial Gods. Gods. Goddesses. Human 
Beings. Planets. 

Devotees... +.of modern days do not expect absorption, 287, ab- 
straction of certain, how produced, 7b—See Men- 
dicants. 

Dhénkéé... ....a name of the pedal, 176. ' 

Dhiirmi Tha- 

koortt......-..a form of Shivi: hisimage, 144, festival, 145. 

Dhyanit........performed by old Hindoo ascetics to ascertain a fact, 
34, note, ceremony, of meditation described, 217. 

Disciple........his duties to his gooroo, 200. 

Diet...-..... «what articles of,renounced as a fast, 223. - 

Diseases........ persons crushed befieath Jigtinnat’ht’s car with, 120, 
250, cured by, tooltisee leaves, 161, attributed to 
crimes of a former birth, 278. 

Distress........the goddess Siddhéshwtiréé invoked in times of want 

‘ and, 104. 

Doctrine....... of a constant incarnation taught by a mendicant god, 
137, of the transmigration of souls explained, 274, 
extracts from the Kirmt vipakt, 2b., and Ugnee- 
poorant thereon, 275, of judgment of men after 
death, 279, 280. of future happiness, 281, 287. of 
absorption, 285, of future punishments, 289, 290, 
of the Booddhits similar to followers of Fo, 303, 
307, 308, 335, of Rishtibht-déviti the Joint founder, 
327, of the Joints, 329, 330, 340. of Nantkt, 343, 
349—353, of the Shikhs, 346, and their leaders, 
349—353, of the followers of Choitinyt, 354, of 
Zoroaster, 366, 867.—See Schism. 

Dog...,..-++»++e worshipped in the form of Kalti-Bhoiriva and men- 
tioned as unclean in the Mihabharuttt, 157, touch- 

ing a bramhin how to be atoned, 272. 

Doiviigniis....inoculators for small pox, 108. 

Doli..........,.a Swinging festival in honor of Krishnd, 122, observ- 

“>. ed also in honor of Rami, 134. 

Doorga......» wife of Shivi, 17, mother of Ginéshi, 36, of Karti- 

kéyti, 39, her descent, name, &c., 64, resembled to 
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Juno and Minerva, 64, note. festivals, image, 67, 
ceremonies, 68, sacrifices, 69, offerings, 70, dances 
to, 71, bathing or snant of, ib. worship at Raja 
Raj Krishnt’s at Calcutta of, 72, drowning of, 74, 
fables, 75, names, 76, forms and wars of, 76, 79. 
inferior forms of, 87—89, known as the village 
goddess, 146, Chundéé-Mundtpi temples dedicated 
to, 178, consecration of image of, 184, worshipped 
by the Shikhs, 346. 
Drink Offer- 
ings..........to the gods and deceased ancestors, 214. 

Drought... ...prayers offered by bramhiins at the side of the 
Ganges or other rivers at time of, 44, note. 

Drowning.....of Dédorga, 74, in the Ganges encouraged by the 
Shastris, 170, benefits attained, 170, note. called 
Kamyt-mitrtint, 246. 

Drugs...........used by religious mendicants for producing abstrac- 
tion, 293. 

Dundés.........if in trouble or distempered, meritorious, 170, en- 
gages in the sacrifice of the ass, 210, an order of 
mendicants using a staff, 296, their appearance, 
dress, duties, &¢.,4b., blesses those at his feet, 297, 
absorbed at death-into Brimhi, ib. 

Ditkshina- fer eal 

rayit.......- worshipped similar to’ Kalti-rayt, 146. 
Dikshina- 
pritis........a shell kept with the Shalgrami stone to prevent 
‘ . poverty, 174. 

Dushiihura....a festival in honor of Giinga’s descent to the earth 
how celebrated, 166, when called the Great Varoo- 
nee, 168. . 

Dyasinéés...... old women, devotees of Pinchaniint, 143, resembled 
to priestesses of Cybele, 143, note, attend on image 
of Dhtirmt T’hakoort, 145. 


Eagle of Coro- 

mandel...,,,See Shunktr&-Chillt. 

Earth... «.......Prithivéé, regent of the, 146, Dushthira festival held 
in honor of Gunga’s descent to, 166, described by 
the Jointis, 329. : 

Eclipse.........coincidence in customs of different nations respect- 
ing an, 62, note. ; 

Ekamra Ka- 

miirit........& place on the borders of Orissa containing 6,000 
temples, where all castes eat together, 260. 

Elephant......a synonym of stupidity with Hindoos, 35, note. 

Enemies........ceremonies for removing, subduing or destroying, 232. 

Englishmen...allowed by Hindoos to go to heaven from Kashée, 
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Entertain- 

ment..........0f bramhtns, 225. 
Hipilepsy.......cared in children by Piinchanini, 144. 
istate...........cannot be inherited without performing the shrad- 


dht, 265. 
Estimate.......of the number of victims of Hindoo superstition, 254. 
Evils......... ...following bad omens how to be removed, 231. 


Falsehood.......taunted by the Hindoos in Gtnga’s name, 169, expia- 
tion for sin of, 273, punished in future generations 
of a family, 289. 

Family.........daily ceremonies by whom performed on death ina 

bramhun’s, 192, misfortunes how to be prevented, 
230, conversation on the transmigration of souls, 
276. 

Fast ...006 200 005 of the Hindoo compared to the Jewish, 120, note. on 
what days observed, 190, ceremonies for a, 222, 
kept strictly by widows, 278, note. 

Fees.............t0 priests how regulated, 186, taken by bramhins 
on marriage of daughters, 224, note. 

Feet,............0f bramhtins revered by their disciples, 151, resem- 

k bled to the Jews, 151, note. 

Female..........how worshipped at the Chikr& ceremony, 152, per- 
forms the Vriitt® or vow ceremonies, 220, of in- 
famous character, employed to dance and sing 
before Jigiinnat’hu, 258. 

Festivals....,..none in honor of Vishnoo, 8, of Shivit particularly the 

Sunyaséé and swinging, 12, 15. of Indri, 23, of 

~ Sooryt, 32, of Gindésht, 36, of Kartikéyi, 39, of 
Ugieé, 41, of Yiimi, 46, offerings made to the 
planets at, 54, of Dodrga, 67, of Bacchus and Cybele 
compared to Dddrga’s, 73, note. of Jugiddhatree, 
80, of Mooktti-Késhéé, 31, of Unnt-poorna, 84, of 
Ginéshijiniinee, 85, of Krishnit-Krora,ib., of Chin- 
dé@, 87, of Kaléé, 95, of Lukshmés, 105, of Kajagtrt- 
Lukshméé, 106, of Sirtiswtitéé, 107, of Muniisa, 
109, of Shtishtee, 110, Usoortis and Rakshtstis 
‘worshipped at, 113, of Krishnt, 120, of Gopéé- 
natht, and Ugréd-dwéépt, 126, of Jigtnnat’hi, 
128, of Choitiinyt, 136, of Vishwt-Ktrmi, 137, of 
Kamti-dévi, 188, of Dhtrmt-T’hakoort, 145, of 
Udrhi-narééshwtri, 148, of Giiroort the bird-god, 
159, of Dtishithiira or Gtinga’s descent to the Earth, 
166, of the pedal, 176, of certain deities held an- 
nually, 191, of Voishakhi, Jyoishthi, Asharht, 
Shraviint, Bhadrii, Ashwini, 2b., Kartik’, Ugrii- 
baytint, Poushti, Maghti, Phalgoont, Choitrd when 

» celebrated, 192, fasts precede, 223, of Booddht, 

309, 311, of the Jointis, 333, 334, of the Shikhs, 348. 


> 
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Fire............Ugnéé invoked when works are done by agency of, 
41. used by Sagnikt: bramhiins, 7b. 

First Cause...not believed in by the Booddhis, 307. 

Fish... ......,,,worship of Vishnoo as incarnation of a, 173, adored 
in honor of Gtinga, 167, 173, called Hishti when 
and by whom worshipped, 178. 

Flesh.....,.......orgies by brtimhticharéés, 232, of certain kinds when 
eaten, how to be expiated, 271, eaten by Shilhs, 
349. 

Flowers........offered to the gods how used by Hindoos, 46, note. 

for worship of the gods gathered by young per- 

sons, 40, note. showered on birth of Rami, 134, 


note. 
Fo... 4..0....+. followers of; similar to those of Booddht, 303. 
Food.............waters of sacred rivers used for, 168, of certain kinds 


when eaten, how to be expiated, 271, of what sort 
rejected by Voishnitivis, 302. 

Porms...,.......0of Dodrga, 79, note. 87—89, of Kaléé of inferior note, 
102 


Fuel...... ,.,...cow-dung used by Hindoos as, 155. 

Future State..expected by the poor for supporting the Cow, 154, 
contemned by Joint stinyaseés, 329. 
See Doctrine. Transmigration. 


Ganges..........profligacy of inhabitants on banks of, 48, note, her 
image and marriage, 163, descent, 164, why called 
Janhtivéé, 165,..mouths of, 165, note, by what 
names known in heaven, earth and patild, 2b., her 
worship, ib., festival, 166, how revered, 168, attach- 
ment of natives to the, ib., encouraged by the 
Shastriis, 168, note. their anxiety to die in sight of 
the, 169, children and grown up persons drowned 
in the, 170, Vishnoo-mtndiré temples erected by 
the side of the, 178, bones of a Stiteé cast into the, 
237, children offered to the, 251, fight between 
Siinyaséé and Voiragéé mendicants for bathing 
first in, 294, note.—See Rivers. 
Gambling.. ... prevalent at the Car festival of Jtigtinnat’hi, 129, note. 
Ganja..........leaves smoked by Voiragéé. mendicants, 298. 
Ganwputyts...worshippers of Gtnésbt, 36, a Hindoo sect, 303. 
Garlands.......used for adorning images, 151, by Greeks and Ro- 
mans, 151, note, of flowers hung across Ginga at 
the Dishthtira festival, 166, put by. the priest on 
ay the image during worship, 181. 
Géétts....0+......a ceremony for sacred rehearsals of the Shastrts, 229. 


Ghét00...........4 god presiding over blotches of the skin and scurvy, 
Aik Ag AB: see 
Giants. 204 or Usooritis, 113, their conduct at the churning of the 


sea, ib, a 


* 
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Gifts..........--to learned Bramhtins on what lunar days meritorious, 
190, cannot be received from a shoodré by bram- 
htins, 220, note. of what kind to be made, 223, how 
to be presented, 224, to be offered by a Shoodri, 

4b, at shraddhis first given to tgriidanéé bram- 
> hins, 263. 

Godavuréé.....where Hindoos bathe in the, 172. 

God.............unity of, how far recognized by Hindoos, 1, main- 
tained by Nantki, 343, absorption into, 285, how 
believed by the Shikhs, 346. 

Gods.........»--of the Hindoos: 2, Vishnoo, ib., Shivt, 9, Brimha, 21, 
Inért, 23, Sooryt, 31, Gtinésht, 35, Kartikeyi, 
37, Ugneé, 40, Ptiviint, 42, Vuroont, 43, Yumut, 
46, trick for three blessings at once by a blind 
man on his, 82, note. dreaded by Hindoos, 2b. 
note.—worshipped by the lower orders : Ptn- 
chantnt, 143, Dhtrmt-Thakoort, 144, Kaloo- 
Rayt, 145, Kali-Bhoiriivi, 146, Sheétiila, Ghétoo, 
4b., cow called mother of, 154, daily duties to the, 
192, tiirpiint ceremony to the, 214, repeating names 
of the, 217, forms of praise and prayer to, 218, 219. 
future happiness in the heaven of the, 281, and 1b., 
notes.—in strange..shapes: Urdhti-narééshwiri, 
147, Krishni-Kaléé, 148, Hurée-Hird, 149, Joints 
revere Hindoo, ‘829. See Celestial and Terrestrial 
Gods. Celestial Beings. Human Beings. Planets. 

Goddesses... .... Dodrga, 64, Singhi-vahinéé, 79, Muihisht-mitirdineéeé 
80, Jiigiiddhatree, ib., Mooktti Késhéé, 81, Tara, 2b., 
Chinnt-mistika, Jigtdgouréé, 82, Vigtlamooktéé, 
Pritytingira, 83, Unntpoornt, 84, Giinésht-jint- 
née, 85, Krishni-Krora, 2b., Vishalaksheéé, 8&6, 
Chundéé, 87, of inferior note as forms of Doorga, 
87—89, inferior forms of Kaléé, 89, 102. Lukshmeé, 
105, Kojagtrt-Lukshméé, 106, Strtiswiteé, 2b., 
Shééttila, 107, Mintisa, 108. Shushteé, 110. See 
Celestial and Terrestrial Goddesses. Planets. Rivers. 

Gooroos.........bramhiin religious guides worshipped, 151, _ ini- 

: ; tiating incantation received from, 199, qualifi- 
cations of, 2b., duties of a disciple to his, 201, 

anecdote of a dying, 202, office hereditary, %b., 

disputes between disciple and assistant, 203, Shri- 

vinu-Béligolt principal residence of the Joint, 329. 

Gooroo Govin- 

di Singhi..the last Shikh leader, 344, more political than reli- 
gious, 2b. : 

Gooroo-mita..the national council of the Shikhs, when and by 
whom convened, 344. 

Gopeé-nathi...a form of Krishnt, 125, a celebrated image of him at 
Ugrii-dwéept, 7b., festival, 2b. 
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Gopalt...... ...his image, 125, how and by whom found, ib. 

Gosaéés.... ....leaders of the worshippers of Krishnti, 120, note, suc- 
cessors of Choittinyt, 136, 355. revenue derived at 
marriages by, ib.,at the head of mendicant voiragéés, 
294, marriage peculiar to, b.—See Choittinyi. 


Gouttmit,,,...a common name of Booddhii, 304. 
Gratitude. ....not a virtue with Hindoos, 225, note. 
Grihits.....,..0r stars ; why so called, 54, note—See Planets. 


Gunga.........See Ganges. 
Gunga- Sagi- 
Lg ap aE -an island visited by pilgrims for its waters, 259. 
Gindhwrvis...celestial choristers, 115. 
Gundhurva- 
Senis..... ...a son of Indrii: encounters an Upsiira, 116. 
Gunéshts....,..his form and descent, 35, honored in religious and 
civil concerns, 36, festivals, worship, <b., first writer 
of the Mthabharutw, 2b., note. names, 37. | 
Gunésha-ju- 
nineéé... ..her image and festival, 85. 
Guroort,......his image and descent, 158, the carrier of Vishnoo, %b., 
protector from snakes, 7b., note. names, 159. 
Gtiyd....,,,.....a place of pilgrimage~where the shraddhi for de- 
ceased relatives is performed, 257. 


Hair... .......Flowers offered. to.,gods,. placed by Hindoos ‘behind 
the head in tuft:of, 46, note. of women devoted to 
Dhtrmt T’hakoort on death of eldest child, 145, 
of Khalsa Shikhs allowed to grow when initiated, 
347. 

Happiness. ,,.after death of four kinds, and how obtained, 281, of 
the heavens of the gods, ib., by what works merit- 
ed, 282, 288, conversations on the state of the 
dead in, 284, difficult to be obtained by the Shoodri 
and Hindoos generally, 7b., degrees among Bood- 
dhtis of, 307.—See Heaven. : 

Health,..,.. +..Sooryu invoked for, 33. 

Heaven..,.:..---of Vishnoo, 9, of Shivi, 19, 20, of Briimha, 22, of 
Indri, 26, of Sooryt, 34, invocation for bringing 
waters into it while bathing, 55, Kartikéyt has no 
separate, 40, of Ugnée, 41, of Pivtint, 43, of Viru- 
nu, 45, how to be merited, 51, of Yimi, 2b., of Shivii 
attained on dying at Benares, 146, by thinking on 
Ginga at death, 166, note, by drowning in the 
Ganges, 169, by planting certain number of trees, 
227, by perishing in cold regions, 253, awarded by 
Yuimt to the good, 279, of the gods and Koovért 
281, what kind of works entitles to, 282, 288. 
difficult of attainment by the Shéodrii and Hindoos 
generally, 284, of the Booddhis, 308, of the Joinis, 
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330, their daily practice representing certain, <b, 
note, of Nanwkt, 350, note. 

Hells... ....,..0f different kinds for the wicked, 280, 288, illiberal 
persons doomed to, 284. names and nature of vari- 
ous, 288, attempt to emancipate the wicked by 
Ravtnt from, 289, of the Booddhiis, 307, 308, 

Herme...,..-..compared to image of Jtgtinnat’hi, 127 note. 

Hermit......... life led by Rishtbht-dévi, 327. 


Hingoola...... Offerings by pilgrims to the regents of the cave of, 
260. 
Himavit......a mountain, 163, the parent of Ginga, 163. 


Hindoos.....,.,attached immensely to the river Ganges, 168, and 
encouraged by the shastrts, ib. note. their anxiety 
to die in sight of it, 169, their own cooks, 225 note. 

annually perishing as victims of superstition, 254. 

how influenced by doctrine of transmigration of 

souls, 275. generally indulge no hope of heaven 

and troubled at death, 285, Jointis approach to the 

; orthodox, 329. 

Holy Places...ceremonies on visiting Téért’hi-st/hant or, 255. where 
to be found, 256. names of the principal, 257, why 
visited by pilgrims, 257—260. : 

Homia .........ceremonies for burnt offerings, 211. 

Honor,,........formerly paid to Kaléé by Hindoo Rajas, 96. 

Horse,,, »-......sacrifice by Ramti of a, 133, meritorious, 133 note, 
how to be sacrificed, 208. 

Hospitality... to strangers, meritorious, 225. 

Hota....... ....a class of priests how employed, 187. 

Host of Hea- 

VEN....-+.... worshipped, 52, their origin, 53.—See Planets. 

Houses... ...---of Birman priests how built, $11. 

Human Be- 

imgs.........consisting of brambtins or religious guides, 151, 
their daughters, and wives, how worshipped, ib.,a 
female how adored as Chtikri, 152, sacrificed, 205. 
Hiinooman ,..the monkey god; his adventures to recover Sééta, 
: 131, an incarnation of Shivi, 155, his image, des- 
cent, worship, ib., marriage of two monkeys cele- - 
brated by Raja of Nudééya, 7b., stories of, 156. 
Hiveé...........a form of Krishnti worshipped by followers of Choi- 
ttinyt, 354. 

Huréé-dwart.the mouth of the Ganges, why visited, 260. 

Hures-Hurt,.appears in one body as Vishnoo and Shiv, 149. origin 
of image, 7b. _ 

Husbands......wives of bramhtns worship their, 152, adored in 

the Savitréé Vriitt ceremony, 221. 

Idol........., ...Books worshipped as an, 173, ceremonies for dedica- 

tion and setting up of an, 181, worship rejected 
by Nantikt, 343. See Images. 
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Illuminations of different kinds to be seen in Gting4’s festivals on 


the river, 168, note. 


Image... .......0f Kaléé at Kaléé-ghatti near Calcutta, 97, honored 


by kings, merchants, 99, and even by Christians, 
100, Substitute for Stirtiswttée’s, 106, of Gopalt 
how found, 125, of Jigtunat’hi compared to Her- 
mee, 127, note. adorned with garlands, 151, note. 
of gods anointed with milk, &c., 154, ceremonies at 
setting up of an, 166, dishonorable to trade in, 
176, of inferior deities put under trees, 179, of what 
made, 182, consecration of, 183, how deified 184, 
trial of godship of, 185, of Booddht how approach- 
ed by the Cingalese, 308, of monsters in temples of 
Booddhi, 310, of Gomitésh wiri-swaméé 331, note. 
of Nantikti never made, 343. 


Immortality...conflicts between the Usoortis and the gods for, 113, 


water of, 114. 


Incantations..when first used by the gods for destroying effects of 


poison, 19 note. while bathing for drawing holy 
waters into Sooryt’s heaven, 55, used for destroying 
cattle, goods &¢.,and for diseases, 232. 


Incarnations.of Vishnoo, 2. 7. 173, of Brimha 22, of Dédrga, a jackal, 


75, birth, of Ravtnti seventh of the Hindoo, 
134, four principal, 7b. doctrine of a constant, 
taught by 4 mendi¢ant god in Bengal, 137, Radha 
proved to be Bhtgtvtitee’s, 142, Hiindéman one of 
Shivti’s, 155, of Booddhi contained in the Jats, 
306, their number and designation, 1b., 307. of 
Booddbi by the Biirmans, 312—325, of Rishtibhi- 
dévii the founder of the Jointis, 326, of Parshwi- 
nat?hti a Joint leader, 327, of the Hindoos in the 
Shikh shastrtis, 346. 


Indri...........his form, worship &c., 23, stories of, 24, heaven, 26, 
names, 31. : | 
Infants.........exposed by mothers to rays of the sun to sleep, 119 


note. how destroyed, 251. 252, cast to alligators 
by pilgrims in Gtinga-Sagitri, 259.—See Infanti- 
cide. 


Infanticide...where and by what people practised, 251, 252 ‘car- 


ried on by the Rajpoots and Jattis, 252, promised 
heaven, 283. 


Initiation.....into the Hindoo religion, 199, of the Shikhs, 347. of 


the disciples of Choittiny®, 355. 


Insects... ......atonement for killing, 270. 
Tich ............. Sheétula worshipped for removal of, 146. 
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Jackal.........an incarnation of Dodrga, 75, by whom worshipped, 
157, passing on a Hindoo’s left hand unlucky 20. 
Jatiss...........the histories of Booddhi’s incarnations, 306, their 
number, #b. work of the ten jatiis highly revered, 
307, their names, 7b. translated by the Birmans 
ab. Teméé Jatii account of Booddhi’s incarnation, 
: 312—325. 
Jesvunukurit.image of the mendicant, why placed near Booddhit in 
temples, 310. 
Janhiveé.......a name why given to Ramu, 160. 
Jhooliunt-yat- 
1.+s.,....+-.& SWinging festival in honor of Krishni, 121. 
Joiniis.........where found, 326, rise of, 2b. Rishtbht-dévi their 
; founder, ib. successive leaders of, 327, incarnation 
of Parshwt-nat’ht a leader of the, ib. Mtha-veért: 
last of the Jointi yojéés, 328, mendicant chiefs of 
the, where located, 329, doctrines and ceremonies 
of, 329, 330. their heaven, 330, daily duties, 331, 
332. festivals, 333, sects, $34, Bramhinical ac- 
: count of the, 334, Mr. Colebrooke’s observations 
AME on, 840—342. 
Judgment......of men after death by Ytmt, 279. 280, witnesses 
against criminals atthe, 280 note, of the wicked 
to different hells, 280. 
Jagutdgouréé..image and worship of, 82. 
Jigiddhatréé.her image and festival, 80. 
Jiginnat ha. form of image ; origin, 127, temples, ib. festivals,128, 
ba Dévil& temples sacred to, 257. worshipped by pil- 
‘grims, 1b., bones of Krishnit in belly of, 258, note. 


See Car. 
Jigunnat hi- 
Kshutri. ...10 Orissa where pilgrims resort to worship Jtigin- 
nat’ hw, 257. zs 
Jaginnat hi Ee 
Tirkkn - Pun- 


chantnit.... ...a learned Hindoo and stealer of Piinchantint’s image 
, 144 note, temple how endowed 182. description of 
_ ear of, 128, dying under its wheels 250, 257. 
Juno.......-..+..resembled to Doorga, 64 note, 
Junaku.........the father of Sééta. 
Jupiter or Vri- 
_ htsputée.,...worshipped as a planet 58, compared to Shivi as 
- three-eyed, 90 note. resembled to Kaléé, 93 note. 
Jupii,.. ... .-....ceremony for repeating the names of the gods 217. 
Juritkaru......a sage; husband of Mintsa 108. 
Jutayoo........a bird god ; friend of Rami 160. 
Jiitts.........+.a people in Agra destroying female children 252. 
J yoisht hi......festival when and why celebrated 191. 
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Kalté...........her image ; anecdotes of it, 90, human sacrifices ‘and 
other horrid rites to, 91,92, worshipped by thieves, 
98, resembled to Jupiter, 93, note. festivals, 95, 
honored formerly by Hindoo Rajahs, 96, image at 
Kaléé-ghatti described, 97, adored by kings, mer- 
chants, &c., 99, and Christians, 100, value of 
monthly ofierings to, 102, inferior forms of, %b., 
Chiindéé-mindipt temples dedicated to, 178 
Kaliki: poora- ; 
Nib.-e...00.---recited in Bengal, 228. 
Kaloo-Rayt...a form of Shivi, 145, his image, 1b. worshipped by 
woodeutters, 346. 
Kalu - Bhoi- : 
riwvis,......a naked Shivi, 146, his name as regent of Kashéé, 
(Benares) ib. worshipped as a dog, 157. 
Kaminit......a ceremony for petitioning a god, 219. 
Kamu-déva...the Indian Cupid, 138, his image and festival, 2d. 
story of, 139, names, 1b. 
Kami-Lingw See Unadee-Lingt. 
Kamyit - Ma- 
vUNiie....& suicide by drowning in the Ganges, 246, 247, 
instances of, 248; burning a leper, 249, burial alive 
of ten persons,4b.. See Suicide. 
Kami-piita...-yogés mendicants of Shivt, how distinguished, 296. 
Kanchés.......a town in Telinga-famous for quarrels and murders 
between Vishnoo’and’Shivé disciples, 260. 
Kartikéyi.....his form, descent, 37, worship, festivals, 39, names, 
40; never married, 1b. 
Kartik... ....festival when and why celebrated, 192. 
Kashee (Be- 
nares).......Shivi under name of Kalt-Bhoirtivé. regent of, 257, 
persons entitled to his heaven on dying in, ab. 
why resorted to by pilgrims, ib. a great seat of 
Hindoo learning, <b. deification of every one dying 
at, 278 note. merit of Soivyts visiting, 302.0 
Kétoo...+.....the. descending mode, 62, note. 114, a planet, 68, 
image of, ib. 
Khalsas........Shikh warlike disciples of Govindht-Singht in the 
} Punjab, BAT. ye geet is tecase 


Kiseaas a common dish in Bengal ; how composed, 70, note. 

Khelanta yogeé.a class of mendicants imitating Shiva, 295, their 
nee 

Khoolasas......Shikh disciples of Nantikt, 347. 

Khanjimie...the Wagtail bird ; a form of Shivi, 160. 

Khitrsoo... ...a river whose waters are never drunk by Hindoos, 
oo op Shdy notes’: whe . : 

Kings....+.,.. honor Kalée, 99, may atone for sins of subjects, 278, 

temples erected by the Booddhi, 301. 
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Kinnuris......celestial choristers with horses heads, 115. 
Koilasiz.........heaven of Shivi, 19. 
Koiyooms.. ... ‘See Colleges. 
Kojagara- 
Lukshméé....a form of Lukshméé 106. her worship and festival, ib. 
K saieatiattin’ 
-- +eeea famous rakshtist, 115. 
Poser .a flower expanding at rising of the moon, 56, note. 
Koovértt.......the god of riches served by. Yukshiis, 118, his forms, 
4b. and heaven, 281. 
Ko0r06 -kshii- 
Pstot ..a place near Delhi visited by pilgrims, 260. 
Kooi - dwite- 
pu... . the residence of Gtroort, the bird god, 159. 
Kosha and 
Koshée... .. Saree} cups used by bramhiins in their daily ditties 


Koureé....,. eos ‘Hom the Maldives passed for money, 46, note. 
dropped by a Stitéé used as a charm, 237. 
Krishnii,......his birth and juvenile exploits, 119, image and festi- 
vals, 120, posterity of, destroyed by a bramhtin’s 
_ curse, 120, noteximage of Radha always accom- 
panies that of, 123, followers, 2b., stories of, 124, 
Rast-mitinchii™ ‘temples designed for image of, ib., 
bones of, in the belly, of Jigiinnatht, 258, note. pil- 
_ grims visit © birthplace, &c.,, of, 259, Siikéé-bhavi 
mendicants worship, 295, 


Krishnit -Ka- 
léé... .--origin name of, 149. 
K rishnis. Kro- 
a Ia her image, festival and history, 85. 
Krititka.......1 patronymic of Kartikéyt, 40, note. 
Kudroo... ...mother of serpents, 158.enmity between her and 


descendants of Giroord, ib. 
Kulpt. »»+.., Booddhii belief of universe being destroyed at end of 
a, 308, defined by the Cingalese, ab. 
K ulpirsd0tra. ‘a work containing the Joina doctrines, 329. festival 
for reading it, 334. 
Kiwichitnva ceremony for prayer to the gods, 219. 
K wrtivitt.. ...«an instrument used by devotees for cutting off their 
heads, 249. 
Kushyupn.. ..the father of Rives or the Sun, 55, of the Usoorts, 
113, of Gtroort a bird god, 158. 
Kuveéeris ~ ie et 
pod seslweesseedD order of iol iieadis founded by Ktivééri, a Mus- 
= ‘ selman, renouncing secular affairs, 295. 
Ldiieags .-. Suspended in the air in honor of the gods, 230. 
Land sy..spresented as gifts to = 224 note, secures 
heayen, 224, 
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Laverna... ...resembled to Siddhéshwiiréé as protectress of thieves, 
104, note. 

~ Learning... .. patronised by the goddess Tara, 82, Stiriiswiit#é god- 
dess of, 206, Kashéé the greatest seat of Hindoo, 
257, of others in a former birth evidence of a man 
being learned, 278. 

Life... ..1.......destroyed by the Joints, 331. 

Langtt.......,,,.a0 image of Shivt 10, resembled Phalli of the Greeks, 

: w., of two kinds, 11, Mtndiré temples dedicated to 
the, 177, Shiva worshipped daily before the, 192, 
Soivytis adore the, 302.—See Unadéé-Lingt. Va- 
nv-Lingt. 

Liquids......,..Shashtnu, an instrument for drying up, 66, note. 

Liquor.........consumed at the Chiikrii ceremony by measure, 152, 
orgies by briimhticharéés with spirituous, 232, 
used by the Shakttis in worshipping Bhiigtvitee, 
303. 

Lotus............a plant venerated by the Hindoos, 10. 

Lukshméé.......her image, worship, festival, 105, names, 106. 

Lukshmiiniz....a brother of Rami, 134. ; 

Liinka or es 

tons... -why so called, 48; note, Ramtis bridge over the sea 

‘to, 132, note. See Ceylon. 


EAB ii personified in the god Hireé-Hutrt, 150. 
Maghu.........a festival when and why celebrated. 192. 

Mal... ..2 caste playing with snakes, devoted to Mtntsa, 109, 
Mona. Vishwt-ktrmi presides over, 137. 

Maniwniz.......a ceremony for making vows, 219. 


Manusi,.......ceremony for meditating on Vishnoo’s attributes by 
dtndéé mendicants, 296. : ce ee 


Market... .......Kalé2 invoked on going to, 97. 
Marks... .......0of Htnddman’s disciples similar to those of Shivi’s, 
D5. 
Marriage.......of Shivi, 17, Kartikéyit never married, 40, of Yumi, 
51, of Buli-ramti to Reviitee, 129, of Choitiinyi, 
135, of widows taught by him, ib. superintended 
and dissolved by Gosaéés 136,Kamti-dévu adored at, 
of two monkeys by the Rajah of Nudééya, 155, of 
the Gtinga to Santtinoo, 163, pedal worshipped at 
176, of “cattle, 263 note. atonement for certain 
kinds of, 271, ceremonies cannot be performed by 
a widow, 278 note, of Gosaéés, 294, forbidden to 
- Booddht priests, 310, of Rishtbhi-dévu, 326, 
‘Joint: ceremonies of, 329, of Shikhs similar to Hin- 
doos, 348, caste ie regarded by them in, Ae 
Mars or Min- 
gilt,,,, -.. +1. planet worshipped, 55. 
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Matter...... greener of, believed by Booddhws, 307. 


Medicine... ...waters of sacred rivers used for, 163. 
Meditation....See = 
Mendicantsor 


Saints.......their four different states and duties, 291, 292, 
._ present vicious state, 293, account of twenty kinds 
of, 294—298, stories at Ginga Sagtrt island of 
' certain, 298, 299, of a yogéé in the Sunderbunds, 
300, number who live as, 2b. how treated by the 
Hindoos, 301, Soivyts rarely seen, 302, among 
Voishniivis, ib. of the different sects, 303, female 
Booddhi priests supposed to be, 310, priests live 
as, ib, chiefsof the Jointis where located 329, Joini’s 
constrained to be, 2b. names and duties of their 
yogees, 332, 333. among the Shikhs, 348, follow- 
ers of Choitiinyt chiefly, 356. 
Merchants.....honor Kaléé with presents, 101, open accouttite on 
Ramis birth-day, 134. 
Mercury — or 
- Booddhis....a planet, 57, resembled to the bird god Giroori, 
158. See Booddht. 

Merit... ....s....0f hospitality to strangers, 225, of digging pools, 226, 
of planting trees, 227, of cutting roads, 2b., of hear- 
ing and reading the poorantis, 228, of visiting holy 
places, 256, of persons in a former birth traced to 
present prosperity,.278, works of, conduct to 
Yimi’s palace, 279, of the good how rewarded, 2b., 

of what kinds entitles to celestial happiness, 282, 
283, doctrine of, held by Booddhis, 307, their 

i works, 308, Joint belief in ‘evo of, 330. See Works. 

Metal...,.......of which images are made, 182. 

Metempsychosis. origin of doctrine of, 275, its unhappy effects on 

the Hindoos, ib. See Transmigration. 

Milk.. . of the cow how used for burnt offerings, 154. 

Minerva... .. resembled to Doorga, 64, note. Ramii’s birth likened 

. to that of, 134, note. 

Misfortunes.. . Vishnoo revered for removing, 146, in a family how 

‘to be prevented, 230. 
Mooktin K éshes her form; festival celebrated with liquor; benefits 
promised to worshippers, 81. 
Moon or Soma a planet, worshipped 56, who called children of 
the, 2b, Krishnti Kaléé adored, at wane of, 148, 
waters of — said to fill its bright ‘parts, 
sp ae EB 

adel: ‘See Htn6dman. 

Monuments.. -of stone erected by the river side at Benares to Suites, 

ee Q2ab, note. 

Moura, vets devotees peculiar 1 for perpetual = ae their 

dress, &., 1b, 
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Mountain.....of gold, rice, &c., presented as gifts, 224, note... 

Muhabharati.firss written by ‘Giingshi. from mouth of Vyastidévi, 
36, note, dog mentioned as unclean in, 157. puri- 
fies the place where read, 174, note, recited in 

Bengal, 228. 

Miaha-Kali...a form of Shivi, 11. 

Muha-mayz....known as Doorga, 66. 

Miuha-pooroo- 

shitt.....+..-..a name of distinguished Hindoo saints, 298. 

Mi tha-putee... .a king, father of Booddhi, 304. 

Muha-vz6ru... the last. of Joint yogéés, 327, his incarnation, ib. early 
life, 328, becomes an ascetic, ib, encounter with 
bramhiins, ab. his disciples, 329, festival, 333. 


Mihishn- 
murdinée....her image and worship, 80. 
M pss or 
Mars......,,,form and evil influences of, 57. 
Muniisa....... her i image, descent and festival, 108, queen of snakes, 
9: 
Maysierercsenise of heaven represented as coming from horses months; 
115, note, 
Mussulmen... honor Kalée, 100; Eccoming Shikhs forbidden to eat 
beef, 34:7. : 
Muthi-dha- 
7888...,,,,..-+4 Class of mendicants found at holy places, 259. 


Torani: aagiees female companions of Doorga, 117, their duty, ib. 

Names....-....0f gods repeated in the jiivi ceremony, 217. 

Nanubis... “on founder of the Shikh sect, 342, his birth, travels, &c., 
2b., attached to forms of devotion, 343, family and 
death, 4b., successors, 2b., their works, 344, — 
of, 343, 349353. See Shikhs. 

Nanak pint- 

*heés........-.mendicant followers of Naniki, 295. 
Narayint... .-revered as the one God by the Shikhs, 346. 
Naya.........,,,devotees similar to the Ramiittis, except in marks on. 
. the forehead, 295. 

i coebeecames .or blue throated ; a name of Shiv, 19, note. 

Nimatiz..--......devotees similar. to the Ramittiis:i in dress, &c.; 295). 
have a different spiritual head, ib. 

pial acest a disciple of Choitiinyit, 136. 

Nodes...,,....-.-Rahoo and Kétoo described as the eouudine aia 
descending, 114. 


Notritit... 0... a raksbist, 114, one of the ten guardian deities of the 
earth 2b., his worship, 2b. - 
Noimishit......a forest near Lucknow celebrated for. reading the 


poorants to 60,000 disciples by the sage Soot, 259. 
Nudiu & Nu- 
dé... +....,...the guides of sacred rivers, 163. 
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Oath.....»...---how taken by the Hindoos on refusal to swear on 
water of the Ganges, 168, on what made and how 
ratitied, 239. 
Offences..-......atoned in perishing by cold, 253, atonement why 
demanded for, 266, of what kinds to be expiated, 
267—278. See Punishment. 
Offerings......of what kind made to Dodrga, 70, numerously pre- 
: sented to Kaleé, 99, their monthly value, 102, 
of swine to Miintisa, 109, to J tigtiinnat ht, 128, clari- 
fied butter used in burnt, 154, to Gtinga, 166, on 
escaping from dangers on water, 167, burnt, 211, 
how given, 212, in a person's name after decease 
called Shraddhi, 262, not made by the Joints to 
the Shraddht, 329. See Ceremonies. Gifts. Sa- 
crifices, 
Offspring... ... Kartikéyt propitiated for, 39. 
Omen.....+.+eeceremony for removing evils from bad, 231, expiation — 
when birds of unlucky, perch on a Hindoo’s house, 
160, note. 
Onions.........why forbidden to the Hindoos, 287. 
Oodiytina- 
charjyit...,,.a learned bramhiin-and persecutor of the Booddhis, 
: 306 


Ooptiwasit......ceremony for fasting, how conducted, 222. 

Oordhos.vahoo.sinyasée mendicants famed for holding up the right 
arm in one position, 297. 

Ordeal......--.-when resorted to, 168.°"" 

Orgies..........of impurity with flesh, spirituous liquors, &c., by 
pbrimhicharéés, 232. 


Panis... ........chewed by natives of what composed, 70 note. 

Parijati.......a tree in Indrt’s heaven reputed for fragrant flowers, 
26. 

Parshwi-nat hit.a Join’ leader, 327, his incarnation, <b. 

Parvutéé.......a name of Doorga, 17. 64. 

Passions.......not overcome disentitles to celestial happiness, 284, 

subdued how shown by ascetics, 293. 

Pedal............when worshipped, 176. See Trees. Wood. 

Petitions.......how offered, 219. See Vows. 

Phalgddni.....a festival when and why celebrated, 192. 

Phallus......,..resembled to the Ling, 10. 

Philosophers...of the Hindoos little affected by the sense of honor. 
found in their writings, 287. 

Pilgrims... Names of places visited by, 257—-259, with incurable 

: distempers fast in Voidyitinat’hti till death, 259. 

Pilgrimage.....Principal places of Hindoo, 257. See Holy Places. 

Pishachis......messengers of the gods guarding sacred places, 118. 

Planets.........worshipped in a body and separately, 54, sacrifices 
to, ib., 210, images of, ib, fees for worship 5D, 
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Somt or Chindra, the moon, 56, Minguli or 
Mars, 57, Booddhii or Mercury, 7b., Vrihtispitee 
or Jupiter, 58, Shookra or Venus, 59, Shtineé or 
Saturn, 61, Rahoo, 62, Kétoo, 63. 

Points...... ...story of the forty-nine, 42, note. 

Poison.........power of, how first destroyed by incantation, 19, note, 
of serpents expelled by the tédltsee plant, 161. 

Poita...+.-....«-Pedal worshipped at investiture of the, 176. 

Polygamy.....not prohibited by the Booddhus, 312. 

Pooja,.........ceremonies how to be performed, 215, Dhyant used 

during, 217. See Worship. 

Pools ...+.......ceremonies for consecrating, 181, of water given as 
gifts, 224, merit of digging, 226. 

Poornabhishé- 

hit,,, »«-..+..performed as orgies with flesh, spirituous liquors &c. 

; by brumbticharéés, 232. 

Pooranis.. ...Book when worshipped at recital of any of the, 173, 
when read attended by Sidishyi priests, 186, 
ceremonies for hearing and reading the, 228. 

Poorohiti......an order of priests, 185, ceremonies performed by, a. 
fees, 186, qualifications of a, 2b., how rewarded, <b. 

Posterity......of Krishnt destroyed by a bramhiin’s curse, 120, note. 

Potters.........the principal god-makers, 184. 


Poitshitt..0...-++ a festival when and why celebrated, 192. : 
Pougan........Birman Koiyooms to be seen in the ancient city of, 
311. 


Poverty..+...-.prevented by keeping the shalgramt stone, 174. 
Praise... .......offered to the gods in the Stiivii ceremony, 218, re- 
ted to certain distinguished names of Joint 


VORC Mas ica: uieircerd eid 
Prayer.........offered to the gods in the Kiiyticht ceremony 219. 
Precipices... ... Life renounced by Hindoos in falling from, 249. 


Priests..........the Poorohitt 185. Acharyt, Stdtshyt 186. Briimha, 
Hota &c., 187. their employments 185—187, dress 
of 187, orders of Booddhi, 310, forbidden to marry, 
ib., their life, 2b., are schoolmasters, 7%b., students 
when called as, 311. precepts to them <b., houses 2b., 
investiture 2b., of the Shiks called Griint’heé 345. 

Prithivee...... regent of the earth and worshipped at all great 
festivals, 146. : 

Proserping.....compared to Kalee, 91, note. 

Prosperity. ...Liikshméé the goddess of, 105, conversation of Hin- 
doos on the transmigration of souls in, 276. attri- 

- buted to merit in a former birth 7b. 

Prostitutes. ,..celebrate Stiriswiitéé’s festival, 107, profess religion 
of Choittinyti, 136, expect heaven, 283. : 

Prukrit......0 name of Dodrga on first appearance, 64. 

Prathivéé... ...mother of Seéta, 133. _ 
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Pritishtha....a ceremony for dedicating trees, 227. 
Prityangira..why invoked, 83, forms of petition to, ab, story res- 
pecting her, 84. 
Prayagi.......union of the rivers Gtinga, Ytimoona and Siriswitee 
where pilgrims chose a voluntary death, 257. 
Punchantnis.a form of Shivi, 144, image 2b., how worshipped, 7b., 
propitiated when children are seized with epilepsy, 
ib., story of his image being stolen, 144, note, 
Punishment...doctrine of future, 288, in different hells, ab. their 
ii names and nature, 7b. prevented by atonement, 
288 note, dreaded by Hindoos, 289, Ravitint’s at- 
tempt to emancipate the wicked from, 7b. Booddht 
states of, 307, of the wicked, 308, by the Joinus.— 
See Hells. 
Purifieations.how conducted and when necessary, 266. 
Puraum-hung- 
si,...........mendicants hold no human intercourse, 297, their 
peculiarities, dress, &c., BDist cs : 
Pivuni,,......his birth, festival, 42, adultery, heaven, names, 43, 
father of Htindoman, 155. 


Quarrel......... between Dddrga’ and,Shivu, 147, 148, Stinyasée and 
Voiragéé mendicants for bathing first in the 
Ganges, 294, note.) 


Ra dhaecicis mistress of Krishnt; 120, 141, image accompanies 
Krishnii’s, 123, 141, wife of Aytinti-ghoshii a cow- 
4 herd, 141, an incarnation of Bhtigtiviiteé, 142. 
Rahoo........,, his image and influences, 62, when received his form, 
ib., interposes in an eclipse, %b., names, 63, the 
ascending node, 62, note, 144. ees 
Rain.... ........Virinti propitiated for, 84, how obtained by the Shal- 
gram stone, 175. vat E 
Rajahs.........honor Kaléé, 96, 5; 
Rajupootus...destroy their daughters, 252, murder infants, 2b. 
Rakshisiis or 
Cannibals...their forms, 144, names of the distinguished, 7. all 
4 .bramhiins, 2b. gh 
Ramahdots....mendicant followers of Rami, 134, their marks, 7b. 
Ramayini...Number of, and by whom composed, 90 note. history 
of Ramti table of contents of, 130, Valmeekee 
writer of, 133. 
Raméshwirt ; ee 
(Ramiseram).why famous as a place of pilgrimage, 259, visited by 
ie 2s wandering mendicants, 2b. _ 
Ramit,.......,,bis history, 130, war with Raviint, 130—133, bridge of, 
as to Lunka, 132 note. his death, 133, image and festi- 
-yal, 134, worshipped by Ramttt mendicants, 295. 
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Ramiuti..... ..mendicants worshipping Rami, 295, where born, 
ab., their dress, 1b., smoke intoxicating herbs 
excessively, 2b. 
Ramis Shirt- “ 
ni Paels...a successor to certain mendicant god, 137, taught the 
doctrine of a constant incarnation, ib. 
Rasit...........a festival of Krishnt, 121, its indecent celebration, 
122. 
Rawwni..... ...a giant who reigned at Liinka (Ceylon), 130, his wars 
with Rami for Seéta, 131, death, 183 note. visits 
Yumt to emancipate the wicked from hell, 290. 
Rawiiteé........wife of Buli-ramt, 129. ee 
Red Powder ...thrown at passengers in the Dolti festival, of what 
composed, 122, note. 
Refreshment...supplied by road-ways to travellers, meritorious, 228. 
Religion.......attachment of Hindoo female children to, 277, note. 
of Booddhi the most ancient in India, 304. 
Religious 

Austerities.See Ascetics. Mendicants. Ttptsya. 

Rent... ..... .... paid as first instalment in villages at certain festivals, 
146. 
Rishabhi-dé- 

Vitees....+2+.& Hindoo, the founder»of the Jointi sect, 326, his 
birth, incarnations. and marriage, %b., titles, 327, 
doctrines, 1b. was a hermit, ib. his disciples, ab. 
successors, ib, See Joints. 

Rivers..........waters of the Khiirsoo never drunk by Hindoos, 44, 
- note. dead tooliiséé plants committed to, 161, of 
both genders worshipped, 163, Giinga, 2b. its wor- 
ship, ib. certain places of it held sacred, 1b. other 
deified, 171, 172. See Ganges. 
Roads,,.... -..cut and planted with fruit trees for travellers, meri- 
yee ae a torious, 227. ie 
~ Roodrakshit... necklaces worn by Hindoos, 38 note. when used by 
Soivytis, meritorious, 302. 
Rookminzé.’..a wife of Krishni, 142, worshipped at his festivals, 


ab. 
Rutée............wife of Kami-dévi, the Indian Cupid, 138. 
Rut has...... ...the car festival of Jiigtinnat’ hi, described, 128. 
Rivee the 
Sui)........his form, worship, influences, 55, called Sooryt, 26. 
commits a rape, 2b. fect 


Sacrifice.s.....Bramhtins necessary to every, 23, note. of blood to 
: - Doorga and Krishni Kalee, 69, 148. of men’ to 
Kaléé, 91, of a horse, meritorious, 133, note. to the 
river Brimht-pootrii, 172. rules for burnt, 204. proofs 
from the shastris of human, 205, recent instances 
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of the practice, 207 of a bull, horse, 208, an ass; 
at birth of a son, 210, after death, «b., to the nine 
planets, &., ib., 211. bloody, 212—See Infanticide. 
“Offerings. Suicide, Stitee. 
Sadhweé,......ceremony of burning widows alive with their hus- 
bands, 235.—See Sutee. 
Sagnikis.... ...brambtins use fire, 41. 
Saints... ...-.. of the Hindoos live in perpetual intoxication, 288, 
famed for austerities notorious for vice, ib. of the 
Jointisspread over the universe, 330. See Mendicants. 
Salmacis.,.....2 nymph resembled to Huréé-Htri, 149, note. 
Santinoo.......married to the river Gtinga, 163. 
Saturn. ... ...vesembled to Shiv, 11, note. to Shtineé, 36. 61, note. 
Savitree-vr ti- 
tits.....is0s-a ceremony of wives worshipping husbands, 221. 
Schools......... where held for educating Shikh children, 349. 
Schoolmasters.among the Booddhiis are priests, 310. 
Schism. ........0f Booddht regarding a First Cause, &c. 304, 339, 
of the Joints respecting a Creator, 329. 340, of 
Choittinyt, 354.—See Doctrine. 
Sculpture... ...on stone images in what state found, 183. 
Scurvy.........Ghétoo worshipped for.removal of, 146. 
Sea..........-.churned by the | Usoortis or giants, 113, formation 
of the seven seas}-}64, note. 
Sects............0f the Hindoos ; the Soiviis, Voishntiviis, 302, Shak- 
ttis, 303, Sourtis,, Gantptitytis, 2b. Booddhis, 303. 
335, Joints, 326, how divided, 334, Bramhinical 
account and Mr. Colebrooke’s observations regard- 
ing them, 334, 340-342, Shikhs, 342, followers of 
Choittinyi called Gosaéés, 354, account of all the 
Hindoo, 356—363. 
Séeta... ....... wife of Rami, 130, her history, <b. adventures of 
‘Hiino6man for her recovery, 131, image, 141, pil- 
i grims resort to Mit/hila the birth-place of, 259. 
Servants....... of Koovérti called Ytkshtis, 118, inferior celestial 
lato beings with gods as, ib. : 
Sesamum...... seeds used in the turptint’ ceremony, 214. 
Shaktus......-..followers of Dodrga, 75, a Hindoo sect worshipping 
Bhigtivuteé, 303, their marks, &c., ib., generally 
pbramhiins, 7b., resemble the Soivtis in dress, 4b., 
not mendicants, 7b., ceremonies, 2b., use spirituous 
liquors, ab. “ 
Shalgramii....kept between tooltiséé leaves, 161, the cetites or eagle 
‘stone of various kinds, 174, brought from mount 
Gindtkeé, 7b., called by different names, 7b., why 
< deified, ib., representative ofthe gods, 175, polluted 
* 9... by a ShO6dri’s touch, 176, Vishnod worshipped 
daily before, 192. See Lingt. Stones. 
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Shastris .,....deified and worshipped, 273, where read or sung in 
temples, 179, ceremonies, for singing, 229, allure 
to duty by promises of reward, 285, of the Bood- 
dhis in what contained, 307, revered by the 
Shikhs, 345.—See Books. 

Sheds... ... ... erected for travellers by public roads, meritorious, 228. 

Shéétula....---her image, 107, invoked for preventing small pox, 
108, worshipped by beggars, ib. adored by Hindoo 
females when itch afflicts the family, 7b. image of, 

ee made of silver, 182. 

Shikhs... ......Nantkt founder of the, 342, other leaders, 343, grew 
powerful under Govindi-Singht, 344, their na- 
tional council when called, 2b. shastrtis, 345, divi- 
sions, 347, initiation, 347, festivals, 348, ceremonies, 
4b. schools 349, castes, ib. number of chiefs among, 
4b. doctrines, 349—353. 

Shivit... ... his forms and worship, 9, 10, 187, festivals, 12, mar- 
riage, 17, names, 18, heaven, 19, image made of 
quicksilver, 188, worshipped by stinyaséés, 294. 

Shivii-poort...heaven of Shivi, 148, note. 

Shintishant- 

Kuléé.......2 form of Kaléé presiding over cemeteries, 102. 

Shoodrit........eating leavings ofa bramhtin meritorious, 49, note. 
cannot offer boiled-rice to Jagiinnat’hi, 128, if in 
trouble or distempered, meritorious, 170, touching 
a shalgramit,..impure, 176, ceremonies, 199, how 

& to present gifts to bramhiins, 224, attains heaven 

with difficulty, 284. 

Shookraor Ve- 

NUS........-..his form, 59, preceptor and priest to the giants 7b., 
his blindness, 1b., names, 61.0 
Shooleé..,.,..,,.an instrument for impaling criminals, 314, note. 
Shraddhit...... on certain lunar day, meritorious, 190, to be repeated 
. monthly, 191, observed by few, 193, for deceased 
relations by pilgrims at Guya, 257, rites for repose 
of the soul, 261, of three kinds, 262, how performed 
262—266, for deceased ancestors, 266, Jointis do 
not present offerings to, 329. See Ceremonies. 
Offerings. Sacrifices. 
Shore,,...,.+...a ceremony for trying the godship of images, 185. 
Shréeé bhagu- 
vuttt... ,,. .. recited in Bengal, 228, read by voishntivi bramhitns 303. 

Shoshunt... ...an instrument for drying up liquids, 66, note. 

Shravunu. ....festival when and why celebrated, 191. ‘ 

Shraviunt-Beé- 5 arphsssis 

ligolt.... ...the principal residence of the Jointi gooroos, 329. 

Shiinée.,.. ....vesembled to Saturn, 36, 61 note. his form, 61, evil 

influences, <b. image made of iron, 182. 
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Shunkaris- 
Chilli....,, or Eagle of Coromandel, 160, called the bramhitines 
kite, 2b. an incarnation of Doorga, ib. 
Shwrevures. ...mendicants known as Booddhtis avoiding the des- 
truction of animal life, 296. 
Shushteé........her image, 110, protectress of children, 2b., festivals, 


ab. 
Shyama.... ...a festival of Kaléé, 95, held monthly by certain Hin- 
doos, 191. 
Sickness.. ......Tooliiséé leaves offered to Shalgramt' to recover 
from, 175, bathing in, 214, prayers on a Joint 
mendicant’s, 334. 
Siddhéshwi- : 
réé..........- form of Kaléé worshipped by thieves, 104. 
Siddha Chik- 
rti-pooja.....a great Joint festival, 333, how celebrated, ib. 
Siddht -poo- : 
roosht.......a name why given to Hindoo saints, 298. 
Sindhukateé..an instrument used by thieves for cutting through 
stones, &c., 94. 
Singhts-vahi- 
 eéé .,........a form of Doorga, 79, image and worship, ab. 
Sins.............of men how destroyed;154, of what.kind forgiven 
by bathing in Ginga, 166, note. 168—170, how 
punished in different hells, 288, of some kind send 
generations to hell, 289, among Hindoos and Bood- 
dhis called mortal, 320.—See Hells. Punishment. 
Transmigration. 
Sirkars..........who called, 67, note. 
Skin...........Ghétoo invoked for remoyal of scurvy or blotches 
of, 146. “boils 
skisndit~poo- te» 
rant......,..recited in parts in Bengal, 228. _ e E 
Sleep .,. .......position in, 36 note. images of gods how laid to, 128 
Hote: Hs 
Small Poz.....Sheetiila worshipped for preventing, 188. 
Snakes... ... ...Mintisa ae to protect from bite of, 108, repeti- 
ee tion of Giiroort’s name protection from, 158, in- 
cantation for handling, 232. 
Snantt... ...,.. ceremonies, 213, 214. of a bramhtin, 214.—See Bath- 


ing. 
Snani-yatra..bathing festival of Jigtnnat’ hu, 128. 
Sowwvyits......... worship Shivi, 11, marks and customs, 302, a Hindoo 
‘sect, ib. adore the lingti, 1b. have no festivals, ab. 
principally bramhins, 1b. object to destroy animal 
life, 303. 


, Moon),......image, worship, influences, names, 56. 
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Sov... ....... ++ Sacrifice at birth of a, 210. 

Songs.........Indecency of, before Dédrga, 73, of the Shastris, 
how sung, 229. 

Soobhidra.. ...a sister of Jiginnat’hi drawn in his car, 128, 142. 

Sooméroo... -& mountain, how transformed into island of Ceylon, 
43. 

SOOrYW......+6 his descent, form, worship, 31, festivals, 32, invoked 
for health, &c., 33, anecdotes, 7b. heaven, names, 34, 
worshipped as Riiveé or the Sun, 55, father of 

‘ Shtinéeé or Saturn, 61, Uroont charioteer of, 159. 

Sooryti-lokiv....heaven of Sddryt, 34. 

Sorrow. .... ...Conversation on transmigration of souls by widows 
ins 2h) 

Souls.....+++....in what time go to Yumt after death, 47, Shraddht 
for repose of, 261, why performed, 262.—See Doc- 
trine. Shraddht. Transmigration. 

Sourts..-.......worship Sddryt, 33, their customs, ib. a Hindoo sect 
adoring the Sun, 303. 

Spirit.-. ,..-.- Conditions of, believed by the J oints, 330. 

SPUUtss ons drunk by bramhiins before Kaléé’s temple, 9%, note. 
commonly by Hindoos in secret, 234, note. when 
taken by brambiins how to be atoned, 271, used 

by Shikhs, 349.—See Liquor. 

Spiritual wasy 

Guide. .....0 Sée Gooroo. 

Spirituous Ln- 

quor... .....See Liquor. 

Stones... ....’... worshipped as Pinchaniini, 143, by the Arabians, <b., 
Dhirmi% '’hakoort represented as a black, 144, 
worship of the Shalgramt and other, 174. 176, 
images of gods and goddesses, 183. 

Stuvis...........a ceremony for praising the gods, 218. 

Strangers ......merit of hospitality to, 225—See Travellers. 

Sudushyt......priests regulating ceremonies, 186, engaged at festi- 
vals and reading of the poorantis, 2b. 

Suicide..........called Kamyi-Muriint, 246, by drowning in the 
Ganges, 247, of a leper and burial of ten persons 
at Agra, 249, in falling from precipices, 250, dying 
under wheels of Jiigiinnat’hi’s car, 1b. by pilgrims 
at Gtinga Sagiirti, 259, promised heaven, 283.— 
See Drowning. Stitée. 

Sukee-bhaviz...an order of mendicant bramhtins and other castes, 

295, followers of Krishnii assuming the manners 
: of women, 7b. 
Stinghika......the father of Rahoo, 62. 
Sungyuminée.the residence of Ytimt, judge of the dead where 
situated, 279. =. : a 
Sun or Ruvee..a planet, 55, worshipped by the Sourts, 303. 
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Sunjee-vineé.. Y imt's judgment seat, 47. 

Stunyasees.......devotees at Shivu’s festivals, 12, mendicants worship- 
ping Shivi, 294, their dress, 1b. fight between 
them and voiragéés for bathing first in Ginga, <b. 
note. practices of Join’, 329.—See Ascetics. Mendi- 
cants. 

Superstition...Number of Hindoos annually perishing as victims of, © 


Suruswutee ...her descent, 106, wife of Vishn66, 2b. indecencies at 
; her festival, 107, names, 1b. Shastrtis how worship- 

ped at festival of, 173. 

Siuriiyoo........a tiver where Hindoos bathe, 172. 

Sutée............wife of Dddrga, 17, term applied to widows burning 
themselves with their husbands, 18, note. Dodrga 
when named, 64, authorised by the Shastri, 235, 
ceremonies preceding, 236, instances of, 238, chil- 
dren burnt with, 242, permitted to alter resolution 
of being burnt, 244, calmness of a, 245, conduct of 
bramhins at a, ib., number burnt, 246, promised 
heaven, 283, why reconciled to funeral pile, 285, 
note, 

Sutyu-bhama.a wife of Krishni, 142, worshipped at his festival, 1b. 

Sutyt - Nara- arid pe | 

yunt.........image and worship of, 189. 

Suvtria........a wife of Sooryt, 34... 

Swaha. . ..-.,,,matried to Ugnee,, 41... 

Swine.........-oftered to Mtintisa, 109. 

Swinging......festival in honor of Shivi, 15. 


Tara.........,,.her image and worship, 81, patroness of learning, 82. 

Tax......+--..levied by Government on pilgrims to Gtiya and Pri- 
yagi, 257, to Jigtinnathi-kshttri in Orissa, 258. 

Teert hus......sacred bathing places of Hindoos, 25, note. 

Teért hi-st ha- 


Wha venres. 22 or holy places, 255, ceremonies on visiting, 2b. 
Teeth.... .......Cleaned with a stick by a bramhiin, when unlawful, 
194, note. 


Témee-Jatu..... Birman account of Booddht’s incarnations, 312— 
325 


Temples... ...none to the OnE Gop. 1, or to Sdéryt, 34, or Gu- 
néshi, 37, or Kartikéyt, 40, of Kaleé at Kalée- 
ghatii near Calcutta, 97, none to Shushtée, 112, to 
Krishnii numerous, 123, of Jigtinnat’hu, 127, of 
Ramt, 134, of Dodrga contain images of the jackal 
157, called Mindiré, Déoolt, Pinchiti-ritnt, Vish- 
noo mindirt, &c. described, 177—199, built ina 
square, 179, by whom generally erected, ib. dedi- 
cation of, 180, how endowed, 181, what kind of, 
worship in Shivti and Vishn66, 187, 188, of Bood- 
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dhi in Birman empire, 309, by whom built, <b. of 
the Joints, 331, note. of Nantikti at Déhtira where 
portion of his garment is kept, 343, of the Shikhs, 
348, of Choittinyt, 355—See Ceremonies. Pddja. 
Worship. 

Terminus......2 Roman god worshipped with oily matter like Ptwn- 
chantnt, 143, note. 


Terrestrial 
Gods......++ -Krishné, Gopali, Gope-nat ht, 125, Jigtnnat/hi, 127, 
Bili-ramt, 129, Choittinyt, 134, Vishwti-Kurma, 
i 137, Kami-dév, 138, Sityi-Naraytni, 139. 
wa - od. - 


desses.....,...9eeta, Radha, 141, Rookmineé, Sityti-bhama and 
‘ Soobhitidra, 142. See Rivers. - 
Thieves.........worship Kaléé, 93, Siddhéshwtréé a form of Kaleé, 
104, hung by the Shikhs, 349, numerous among 
mendicants of Choitiinyt, 356. 


Titans... +-.'..; or giants of the Greeks resembled to the Usooriis, 113. 

Tolls,...........formerly levied by a Mahrattah chief on pilgri 
passing through his territories, toJ tigtnnat hi, 258, 
‘See Tax. 


Tongues........of Hindoo women put out when shocked or ashamed, 
90, offered to the-idol at Kaléé-ghatt and to Si- 

tae, 207, note, 

Toolusze........a sacred plant worshipped, 161, cures diseases and 
expels poison of serpents, 7b.,planted in houses, 2b., 
placed beside.adying- man, 7b., put into mouth 
of the dying in the Ganges, 169, leaves offered to 
Shalgramt in sickness, 175.—See Trees. 

Torture........of various kinds practised at Dhtrmi-T’hakooru’s 

festival, 145. Pyle, : 

Trade.......--.ceremonies to Vishnt-ktirmti before implements of, 137. 

Transmigra- : 

tion..........0f souls defined, 274, extracts from the Ktrmi-vipa- 
k& and Ugnéé-pooranti on it, 274, 275, its unhappy 
influence on Hindoos, 275, how conversed on, 276, 
believed by the Joints, 330—341, taught by the 
Shikh shastrtis, 846. 

Travellers..,...merit of hospitality to, 225, of pools dug to quench 
thirst of, 226, of planting trees for, 227. 

Trees..rs+........the tooltséé, 161, ishwitti, vitti, vikoold, ttrittkt- 
leé, amtilukéé, vilvi and nimbti worshipped, 162, 
other sacred, 1b., never injured, cut or burnt, 162, 
note. become temples for worship, 179, how dedi- 
cated, 181, images made of nimbt, 183, merit of 
planting, 227. 

Triad...:..:.-.. Doctrine of the Hindoo, 20. 

Trident....-....marked on followers of Rami, 184. ; 

Titptishweea....persons performing tiptisya, 286, authors of ancient 
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Hindoo writings, ib., resembled to certain mendi- 
cants, 293. 
Titpiieya... ...or religious austerities of what kind, 203, why per- 
formed, 204, ceremonies leading to absorption, 286, 
destructive of social life, <b. 
Turmeric... -. used by Hindoos for cleaning the body, 87, note. 
Torpind......water offered to Yumi at, 46, ceremony of offering 
it daily to the gods,.&., 214. 


Udwoittt....00 a disciple of Choitiinyt, 136. 

Ugnéé...........his form, descent and worship, 40, honored by fire, 
41, festival, heaven, names, 2b., what priests divide 
offerings to, 187. 

Ugnze-lokus....heaven of Ugnee, 41. 

Ughorii-punt- . 

 Aéé.... .......mendicants carrying a human skull with urine and 
ordure for alms, 296. 

Ugrihayint.festival when and why celebrated, 192. 

Doustyu.......an eminent ascetic, 45, his birth, 2b., represented as. 

the star Canopus, 52. 

Ukaleés......... Shikh worshippers of the eternal, 344, conveners of 
the Gooroomtta, 2b., note. 

Umbrella......of iron and gilt fixed on'tops of Booddht temples, 309. 

Umritu-Siiriz.a poo) called the waterof immortality by the Shikhs344. 

Umiravutée..heaven of Indrt, 26. _ 

Unadee-lingu.the first stone black lingu, 11, called Kami-lingt 

ranting worshipper all desires, 44. 

Uncleanness..after death by bramhins, kshttriytis, &., how long _ 

continued, 262, of what kinds, 266.—See Purifica- 


tions. 
Ungira.... ...father of Vrihtsptiteé or Jupiter, 58. 
Union... 2)., of the Ganges, Yiim66na and Stirtiswtitéé, rivers at 


Priyagt, 163. 257, of Gundakéé, Siriiyoo and 
Ganges, sacred, 172. 
Oniity.c. sores -of God maintained by Nantki, 343. 
Unjtina........mother of Hinddman, 156. 
Universe....,..destruction at end of a kilpt of the, believed by 
Booddhis, 308, Joint belief of a self-existent, 330. 
Unnu-poorna..her image and festival, 84, represented as rich, 85. 
Upstrus........female dancers of great beauty and mistresses of the 


gods, 115. 
Urdhti-naréésh- 
WUT. .... 0006 united in one body as Shivi and Dodrga, 147, origin 
of image, 7b., festival, 148. 
Urine. 6.2223 discharged in midst of worship unfits persons to 


: bathe, 44, note, of cow used for anointing images 154. 
Urjoont.... ...compiler of the Adéé-Griint’hi of the Shikhs, 343. 
Uroont......... a bird god, 159, elder brother of Gtroort’ worshipped 

with Sooryt, 2b., his image, 160. 
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Ushwittit....... a tree representing Vishnoo, 161, called the ficus 
religiosa, 162. 
Usdoris or Gi- 
ONES) 0 <h2555 enemies of the gods, 113, offspring of Ktishytpi, 7b., 
their conduct at churning of the sea, 7b. 
Uyodhya (Oude).the ancient capital of Ramt visited by Ramat pil- 
grims, 259. 


Vagnadwnéé...a name of the goddess Strtiswitée, 106. 
Valmeekee.....the writer of the Ramaytant, 133. 
Vamachareés..engage in the abominations of the Chikrt ceremony, 
153, worship the jackal, 157, belong to the shaktt 
sect, 803. 
Vani-lingi....the second kind of black stone lingd, 11. 
Vayoo-lokiz...heaven of Ptviint, 43. 
VEdus... ... +s taught by Acharyt priests, 186. 
Venus or Shook- 
Tl... «++... worshipped as a planet, 59, resembled to Liikshméé, 
105, adored like Giinga on escaping dangers on 
water, 167. 
Vesta... ..+..+- resembled to Ugnéé in fire worship, 41, note. 
Victims... ....of Hindoo superstition annually perishing, 254. 
Vidya-dhwris.male and female dancers, 115. 
Vijnyt.......... wife of Yumi, 51. 
Vilwit..........a tree representing Shivu, 161, leaves used by Soivis 
in his worship, 302... 
Viniita..........mother of the bird god Gtiroort, 158. 
Vishalakshéé..image, 86, offerings to, 2b. 
Vishnoo........his form and incarnations, 2, images, followers, 
names, wives, 8, heaven, 9; revered for removing 
family misfortunes, 146, carried by. Gtroorti; 158, 
incarnate as a fish, 173, represented by the Shal- 
gramu, 175, Pincht-riitnt and Nuvit-ritnt temples 
dedicated to, 177, worship in temples of, 188, voi- 
ragéé mendicants follow, 294. 
Vishwi Kir- 
mit..........architect of the gods, 127,note, his form and festival,137. 
Voidyimat’hit.a place in Birboom, why visited by pilgrims, 259. 
Voikoont hit....the heaven of Vishnoo, 9. 
Voishakhiz.....festival when and why. celebrated, 191. 
Voishniivus...follow Vishnoo, 8, marks, ib., 302, Choittinytis called, 
135, their idea of absorption, 286, note. called 
voirageés, 294, reject animal food, 302, wear white 
garments, 1b. found principally in Bengal and 
Orissa, ib., very impure, 1b., chiefly mendicants, ib., 
read the Shréé-bhagiivutt, 303. 
Votragess....,,,revere the sacred books more than regular Hindoos, 
178, religious mendicants following Choittnyt, 
294, their marriage and life, 2b. 
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Vowraginées...wives of voiragéé mendicants taken from female dis- 
ciples of the Gosaéés, 294. 
Voiturinéé ...a river to be crossed after death, 47, 169, Hindoos 
bathe near Jigtnnat/hi’s temple in the, 172, a black 
‘cow given to bramhiins by sick-people not to cross 
: the, 261. 
Vows. ......+....made in the Kamtinii ceremony, 220, performed by 
females called vrtitti, 2b., of Joint’ mendicants, 333. 
“See Ceremonies. Offerings. Sacrifices. 
Vrihisputee or 
Jupiter......his image ; preceptor and priest to the gods, 58, in- 
. fluences, names, 59. 
Vritin. v.20. a ceremony for vows by females, 220. 
Vagulamook- 
heé.,.,........her image and worship, 83. 
Vuiléé...,.,......a giant king worshipped on birth-day of the Usoo- 
11 


rus, x 
Vukréshwirt.a place in Birboom frequented by pilgrims for its 
warm springs, 260. : 
Vuroont......his form and worship, 43, story of him, 44, heaven 
names, 45, thé Indian Neptune adored on escap- 
ing dangers on-water, 167. 
Vuroont-lokt heaven of Viroont, 45. 
Viiti............a tree representing Vishnoo, 161, called the banyan, 
TGR, Hote ee ws ee 


Wagtail........ See Birds. Khinjini. 

Wars....-.......of D&édrga, 76, of Kaléé described in a work called 
Chindeé, 97, 

Waters... .0.<: of holy places drawn into Sddryt’s heaven while 
bathing, 55, of immortality, 114, washing feet of 
bramhins drunk by disciples, 151, Cow worshipped 
before jar of, 154, of sacred rivers used for food, 
medicine, coronations, &., 163, offerings to Gtinga 
for escaping dangers on, 167, used for swearing in 

Courts, 168, of the Shalgramt drunk, 175, merit of 
per digging pools to supply travellers with, 226.” 

Water-Lily .. peculiarity of the, 35, note. : : 

Weavers...... widows burned alive with husbands, 244. 

Week, oe os European and Hindoo mythology resembled in nam- 
ing two first days of the, 190.—See Days. 

Wisdom...... secures future absorption, 281 and %b., note. 

Widows..,... -burning themselves with their husbands called Sutéé, 

-18, note. faston second day’s ceremony to Doorga, 
_ 71, women. not, while husband’s body is burning, 

133 note. Choittinyd taught marriage of, 135, fast 

of, 222 note. burnt alive with husbands authorized 

by shastrtis, 235, of yogéés buried alive with hus- 

bands, 244, conversing on transmigration of souls, 
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277, cannot engage in marriage ceremonies, 278, 
note.—See Stiteé. 

Wo v€8.cceccs0..0f Vishnu, 8, of Shivi, 17, of Sddryt, 34, of Yimu, 
51, of Bulti-ramd, 129, of Ramt, 130, of bramhtns 
worshipped, 151, and honored by female Shoddrts 
carrying water to sacred trees, 161, become gooroos 
to their children, 202, entertained at vritts, 222, 
murdered by Shikhs why not punished, 348. 

Women... ..++ of Kaléé’s temple at Kaléé-ghatii good cooks, 99, note, 

devote their hair to Dhtirmt-’hakoori on death 
of eldest child, 145, worship the pedal, 176, their 
daily ceremonies, 199, sing at sacred rehearsals, 
230, of age burn as Stitee, 243, of Hindoos very 
fond of their children, 276, note. how made Shikhs' 
847, held by them in slavery, 348. See Female. 

Wood....0+0.+a log called pedal described, 176, its worship, 2. 
adored by women, 4b. festival in its honor by the 
Rajah of Nult-danga, 176. 

Wood-cutters..worship Kaloo-rayt for protection from wild beasts,146 
Works... .......future happiness of what kind secured by, 281, relied 
on as meritorious, 288. See Merit. 
Worship........person discharging urine in, cannot bathe, 44, note. 
of lunar days, and weekly, monthly and daily cere- 
monies, 190—192,.of annual festivals, 191, in Bood- 
dhii temples, 309; of the Joints, 333, similar 
throughout India, Tartary, China, &c , 364—367. 
See Ceremonies. “POdja. 

Writings... ... Tapishwéés authors of most ancient Hindoo, 286. 


See Books. 
Yadoo-punt- 
hzé.,.........mendicants in the Punjab founded by Yadoo, 295. 
Yogees...... ++. weaver widows buried alive with deceased husbands 


244, Muha-véeérd last of the Joint, 327.—See 
Ascetics. Mendicants. 

Yoginéés....,.addressed for removing, subduing or destroying ene- 
mies, 232. 

Yugnit.... _....ceremonies for burnt sacrifices, 204. 

Vukshis.......servants of Koovért, god of riches, 118. 

Yumaliyu....residence of Yumi, judge of the dead, 47. 

Viimoona......a river where Hindoos bathe, 172. 

Yumit... ... ...his form and festivals, 46. 279, judge of the dead, 47, 
his palace, 70., fables of him, 48, heaven, marriage, 
51, names, 52, his messengers convey persons after 
death to judgment, 274, Raviint’s visit to, for eman- 
cipating the wicked, 290, believed in by the Shikhs, 
346.—See Death. Hells. Judgment. Punishment. 

Yungimii.....mendicants following’ Shivt with a bell for alms, 
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Zoroaster....,.doctrines of, 366, 367. 



















